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CHAPTER    CVII. 


A  ifEW  scene  opens  to  view.  Great  as  is  the  public 
surprise,  strong  as  is  the  indignation  at  the  disclosure, 
now  first  fully  made,  and  proven,  of  an  organized  con- 
spiracy by  leading  men  of  Virginia  against  the  admin- 
istration of  Washington,  the  developments  which  are 
to  follow  must  produce  nothing  short  of  breathless  as- 
tonishment. Venality  will  be  seen  sitting  beside  the  chair 
of  the  President,  scrutinizing  his  countenance,  watching 
his  lips,  marring  his  counsels — a  leading  member  of  his 
cabinet  soliciting  a  bribe  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign  min- 
ister and  in  complicity  with  an  Insurrection  against  the 
Government — approved  by  Jefferson;  if  not  extenuat- 
ed, not  discountenanced  by  Madison — Hamilton  again 
beset  by  all  the  arts  of  faction — again  beheld  modestly 
triumphant. 

"  The  views  of  the  greater  part  of  the  opponents  to 
the  Federal  government,"  Madison   wrote,  **have  ever 
Vol.  VI  —1 
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since  the  Convention,  been  regarded  by  me  as  per^ 
*manently  hostile^  and  likely  to  produce  every  effort  that 
might  endanger  or  embarrass  it, — I  take  it  for  certain^ 
that  a  clear  majority  of  the  assembly  "  (of  Virginia)  "  are 
enemies  to  the  government,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  I  can  be  less  obnoxious  than  others  on  the  op- 
posite side."  This  is  the  language  of  a  letter  of  the 
second  of  November  eighty-eight,  addressed  by  Madison 
to  Edmund  Randolph — Madison  now  among  the  fore- 
most of  those  "enemies  of  the  government" — Randolph 
an  accomplice. 

While  Jay  was  seeking  to  lay  the  basis  of  an  endur- 
ing peace  with  England  under  the  orders  of  Washington, 
Randolph  is  seen  endeavoring  to  keep  open  with  her  the 
causes  of  war  under  the  mandates  of  party. 

Thus  a  similar  predilection  to  France  and  hostility  to 
Great  Britain  with  those  of  his  predecessor  are  observ- 
ed in  his  correspondence,  as  Secretary  of  State.  The 
answer  of  the  British  Ministry  to  the  memorial  of  the 
American  resident  at  London  against  the  Instructions  of 
the  eighth  of  June,  had  been  submitted  by  the  President 
to  Congress. — A  short  time  after  this  memorial  was  re- 
ceived at  Philadelphia,  an  elaborate  reply  to  it  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  British  resident  Envoy  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. — After  stating  that  the  situation  of  France  was 
notoriously  such  at  the  time  these  Instructions  were  issued 
as  to  indicate  the  interruption  of  its  supplies,  as  one  of  the 
means  of  reducing  her  to  reasonable  terms ;  and,  that 
this  commerce,  being  conducted  by  the  ruling  party,  ren- 
dered it  an  immediate  operation  of  the  parties  who  had 
declared,  and  were  waging  war  against  Great  Britain, 
Hammond  proceeded  to  defend  them. 

He  insisted,  that,  by  strictness  of  right,  a  Belligerent 
was  warranted,  both  in  stopping  and  seizing  supplies  of 
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provisions  going  to  its  enemies  ; — ^that  the  rigor  of  this 
law  was  modified  by  these  Instructions ; — not  only,  by 
exempting  other  provisions  and  especially  rtce,  but,  by 
assuring  to  the  neutral  proprietors  of  Cargoes  of  Com^ 
a  full  indemnification. 

He  also  urged,  that  the  preference  in  favor  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  in  case  of  vessels  going  to  a  blockaded 
port,  was  solely  the  result  of  treaty  stipulations. 

In  reply  to  these  positions,  Randolph,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  contended,  that  the  original  criterion  of  contra- 
band was,  whether  the  articles  were  'instruments  of 
War ; " — that,  by  the  construction  which  embraced  **  pro- 
visions "  under  this  head,  almost  every  article  necessary 
to  human  comfort  would  be  embraced. 

He  next  recapitulated  the  language  of  various  treaties 
of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that,  by  her  own 
practice,  "  provisions  "  were  not  deemed  contraband. — A 
similar  practice  was  stated  to  prevail  among  the  other 
nations  of  Europe. — This  exemption  was  also  deduced  by 
various  quotations  from  European  publicists. 

The  right  to  have  provisions  exempted  from  seizure 
having  been  dwelt  upon, — the  topic  next  discussed  by 
the  British  Envoy  was,  the  alleged  moderation  of  the 
Instructions  in  granting  an  indemnification.  In  reply, 
the  adequacy  of  this  indemnity  was  declared  to  depend 
on  a  variety  of  circumstances  not  easily  measured,  from 
which  a  strong  probability  was  alleged,  that  it  was  in- 
sufficient. 

The  preference  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  as  the  re- 
sult t)f  treaties,  it  was  intimated,  was  at  least  evidence  of 
an  unsocial  policy  toward  the  United  States  in  exacting 
every  iota  of  right. 

The  draft  of  this  reply  was  submitted,  by  direction  of 
the  President,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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The  following  letter  will  show  the  view  taken  by 
Hamilton  of  the  interesting  questions,  then  at  issue : — 

*  **  I  did  not  receive  the  draft  of  your  reply  to  Mr. 
Hammond  on  the  subject  of  the  Instructions  of  the  eighth 
of  June  till  bed-time  last  night ;  nor  could  I,  without  a 
much  more  considerable  delay  than  seems  to  comport 
with  your  plan,  pretend  to  enter  into  an  accurate,  sifting 
scrutiny  of  this  paper.  I  must  therefore  confine  myself 
to  a  very  few  remarks. 

**  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  your  position,  that 
the  United  States  alone  suffer  from  the  operation  of  the 
above-mentioned  instructions,  is  not  accurate. — I  take  it, 
that  provisions  on  board  of  all  neutral  vessels  going  to 
any  port  of  France,  are  liable  to  the  same  treatment,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  case  of  their  going  to  a  place  blockaded 
or  besieged, — when  the  rigor  of  the  law  of  nations  is  en- 
forced against  us  by  a  confiscation  in  the  first  instance  ; 
whereas,  in  respect  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  it  is  miti- 
gated by  the  circumstance  of  admonition  first,  and  con- 
fiscation afterwards. 

"But,  even  in  this  particular,  the  other  neutral  powers 
(Sweden  and  Denmark  excepted)  were  left  in  the  same 
predicament  with  us.  I  do  not  understand  either,  that, 
in  fact,  any  ports  of  France  have  been  deemed  blockaded, 
80  as  to  produce  confiscation^  except  those  actually  so. — 
But  not  having  the  Instructions  before  me,  I  cannot  speak 
with  precision. 

"  II.  You  seem  to  take  the  position  too  strictly  ; — that 
none  but  such  articles  as  are  peculiar  to  war  are  deemed 
contraband.  Other  articles,  besides  those,  are  usually 
deemed  contraband,  (as  naval  stores,)  which  are  the  gen- 
eral instruments  of  commerce,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
a  mean  of  war. 

♦  April  27,  1794. 
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"  III.  You  appeal  strongly  to  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  for  a  century  past  as  to  the  question  of  provisions 
being  treated  as  contraband,  or  otherwise  interdicted 
from  being  carried  to  an  Enemy's  country. — I  fear,  ex- 
amples may  be  cited  upon  you  which  will  include  the 
point  and  more.  Is  there  not  a  treaty  between  Holland 
and  England  within  a  century  which  goes  much  further  ? 
and,  you  may  be  perhaps  pressed  by  examples  from  other 
countries.  I  remember  a  declaration  from  France  to  the 
States  General,  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  fourteenth,  as  I 
believe,  which  imposes  much  more  extensive  restrictions. 

**IV.  There  appears  to  me  too  much  tartness  in 
various  parts  of  the  reply. — Energy  without  asperity 
seems  best  to  comport  with  the  dignity  of  National  lan- 
guage. The  force  ought  to  be  more  in  the  idea  than  in 
the  expression  or  manner. — The  subject  of  the  paper  is 
the  Instructions  of  the  eighth  of  June,  not  those  of  the 
sixth  of  November. — I  suspect,  from  some  later  lights 
which  I  have  received,  that  more  of  justification  for  the 
former  can  be  found  in  the  practice  of  Nations  than  I 
was  originally  aware  of ;  and  the  expression  of  our  sensi- 
bility, and  the  energy  of  our  resistance  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  submit,  whether  it  be  not  advisable 
to  give  no  other  reply  than  a  general  one — declaring, 
that  the  doctrines  advanced  in  support  of  the  Instructions 
of  the  eighth  of  June,  do  not  appear  to  us  well  founded  ; 
but,  that  being  among  the  objects  committed  to  Mr.  Jay's 
negotiation,  a  particular  reply  is  forborne. — ^We  are  still 
in  the  path  of  negotiation,  let  us  not  plant  it  with  thorns." 

Where  the  design  was  to  widen  the  breach  with 
Great  Britain  this  last  suggestion  would  have  little 
weight. — The  draft  of  the  reply  was  modified,  but  to 
what  extent  there  are  no  means  of  showing. — Its  essential 
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features  are  retained,  and  its  tone  was  sharp,  harsh,  offen- 
rive,  although  the  President,  when  he  approved  the  olv* 
servation  as  to  indemnification,  had  directed  that  all 
asperity  be  avoided. 

A  few  days  after,  another  Message  was  sent  by  him 
to  Congress  covering  a  further  correspondence  between 
Randolph  and  Hammond. — This  correspondence  was  re- 
sumed in  consequence  of  information,  that  Governor 
Simcoe  with  a  party  of  British  troops,  had  taken  a  com- 
manding position  near  the  rapids  of  the  Miami  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  fort. 

This  movement  following  the  supposed  speech  of  Lord 
Dorchester,  and  the  desire  shown  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  retain  the  command  of  a  part  of  the  contiguous 
territory  of  Vermont,  indicated  an  intention  to  hold  the 
Posts ;  and  so  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  as  to  exclude  their  citizens  from  the  navigation  of 
the  great  lakes. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  on  the  future  interests  of 
this  Republic,  and  the  immediate  injury  produced  by  the 
encouragement  this  expedition  gave  to  the  hostile  In- 
dians, were  too  serious  not  to  demand  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

A  representation  was  made  to  the  British  Minister, 
and  an  explanation  demanded  in  terms  fully  warranted 
by  such  unequivocal  evidence  of  hostility. — It  was  replied 
to  by  an  angry  recrimination  on  the  past  conduct  of  this 
Country,  in  which  the  permitted  invasion  of  their  sover- 
eignty by  French  privateers  was  a  leading  topic. 

Randolph  unsuccessfully  pressed  the  President  to  per- 
mit him  to  publish  his  answer. 

The  Message  which  communicated  this  correspond- 
ence in  confidence,  urged  upon  Congress  the  **  propriety 
of  placing  the  United  States  in  a  posture  of  effectual  pre- 
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paration  for  war,  an  event  which,  notwithstanding  their 
efforts  to  avert  it,  he  felt  might  be  forced  upon  them.** 

Threatening  as  the  crisis  was,  this  suggestion  was  dis- 
regarded, and  the  bill  to  augment  the  Military  force, 
which  had  been  originated  early  in  the  session,  was  re- 
jected. A  bill  for  the  same  purpose  passed  the  Senate, 
but  it  was  also  rejected  by  a  full  party  vote,  on  its  first 
reading  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  same  time,  a  resolution,  interdicting  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
American  possessions,  was  brought  forward  by  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  party,  but  a  sufficient  vote  was  not 
obtained  to  pass  so  hostile  a  measure. — It  was  supported 
by  Madison,  Macon  and  several  other  of  its  leaders. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  incidents  of  this  session,  that, 
prompted  by  their  devotion  to  France  and  their  antipathy 
to  the  neutral  policy  of  which  Hamilton  was  known  to 
them  to  be  the  author,  that  the  opposition  were  under 
few  restraints. — Wielding  a  majority  in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature — enjoying  a  large  share  of  the  public 
feeling,  blind  to  the  atrocities  of  France,  and  dazzled  by 
her  successes,  they  held  a  formidable  position. 

The  recent  nomination  of  Jay  had  given  deep  um- 
brage to  this  party,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  public 
clamor.*  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  thought  by 
the  President  expedient  to  endeavor  to  propitiate  them. 
This  opportunity  was  offered  by  a  request  from  France, 
that  Mojpris  the  American  Ambassador  be  recalled,  and 

*  The  Democratic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  then  in  frequent  session,  mada 
a  formal  Report  on  the  conduct  of  the  Goremment — ^which  was  transmitted 
%  to  all  the  affiliated  Societies. 

In  this  Report,  they  declared  that  Jay's  appointment  was  a  violation  of  the 
Constitntion — that  it  was  a  measure  superseding  Legislative  functions  by  Ex- 
ecutive interference. 
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that  a  successor  be  appointed.  This  request  had  been 
made  by  Genet  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Fauchet,  and  was 
renewed  by  him. — The  President,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  it,  (as  an  act  of  reciprocity  for  the  recall 
of  Genet,)  anxiously  sought  a  substitute.  He  called  upon 
Hamilton  to  submit  to  him  the  names  of  persons  from 
among  whom  he  might  select  a  candidate ;  and  a  list,  em- 
bracing names  from  different  States,  was  presented  by 
him.* 

Being  in  much  doubt  as  to  the  selection,  the  President 
proposed  to  transfer  Pinckney  to  Paris,  hoping  that  Jay 
might  be  induced  afterwards  to  accept  the  resident  em- 
bassy at  London. — Jay  declined  this  embassy,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  objection  of  Randolph,!  the  Mission  to 
France  was  offered  to  Chancellor  Livingston  who  did  not 
accept  iu% 

In  the  mean  time,  two  persons,  neither  of  whom  had 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  President,  were  brought 
before  him — Burr  and  Monroe. 

Madison  was  consulted  by  Randolph. — The  latter  stated 

*  Georgia:  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  District  Jadge. — Sonih  Carolina:  J. 
Botledge,  E.  Rntledge,  C.  C.  Pinckney,  C.  Pinckney,  late  GoTcmor. — 
Virginia:  T.  Jefferson,  J.  Madison,  McClorg,  I.  Marshall,  (principles  as 
to— unknown,)  £.  Randolph,  Heniy  Lee. — ^Maryland:  Governor  Johnson, 
James  McHenry,  (principles  as  to— nnknown,)  James  Lee. — ^Delaware :  Paca. 
—Pennsylvania:  Thomas  Mifflin,  W.  Bingham,  Franklin — ahsent — Bradford, 
Attorney  General. — New  Jersey:  IngersoL — New  York:  G.  Clinton. — Con- 
necticat:  Hnmphries. — ^Massachusetts:  Charles  Janris,  James  Sullivan,  E. 
Qttrj, 

'*  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's— list  of  names,  from  whence  to  take  a 
Iflnister  for  France. 

"  May  19th,  1794.'' 

f  Randolph  objected  to  him  on  account  of  his  deafness. 

t  He  (R.)  writes— May  UUi,  1794,  *<R.  R.  L.  wishes  to  be  MJMe^n  to 
go  to  Fhmce." 
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to  the  President,*  that  Madison's  opinion  **  appeared  to  be 
decided,  that  his  station  as  Senator  did  not  incapacitate 
Burr  for  this  office,  and  that  he  id€ls  a  proper  personJ^ 

As  Washington  observed,  **  after  several  attempts  had 
failed  to  obtain  a  more  eligible  character  " — he  appointed 
Monroe.  At  the  same  time.  Short  was  commissioned  as 
Minister  to  Spain,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  son  of 
the  Vice  President,  to  the  Hague. 

The  nomination  of  Monroe  was  announced  by  the  lead- 
ing Gazette  of  the  opposition — ^in  terms  not  a  little  indica- 
tive of  their  sense  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  President 
to  party  prejudices. — It  was  there  declared,  that  "the 
real  friends  of  their  country  would  rejoice,  that  the  im- 
portant trust  of  drawing  closer  the  ties  which  unite  the 
sister  Republics,  should  be  placed  in  hands  so  worthy  the 
confidence  of  Republicans." 

At  a  moment  when  the  conduct  of  both  the  recently 
appointed  Ministers  was  the  subject  of  a  close  scrutiny— 
the  acceptance  of  this  appointment  by  Monroe  did  not 
escape  remark.  ' 

It  was  asked,  how  could  he  reconcile  this  act  with  4iis 
opposition  to  the  appointment  of  Jay,  on  the  ground,  that 
being  Chief  Justice,  it  was  incompatible  with  the  Consti- 
tution if  If  this  precedent  was  as  dangerous,  as  it  had 
been  alleged,  was  the  nomination  of  a  Senator  to  a  for- 
eign £mbassy  less  objectionable  7  What  check  will  there 
be  on  the  conduct  of  the  Executive,  if  he  can  seduce  from 
his  post,  a  watchful  Cerberus — the  guardian  of  our  rights  T 
What  a  door  for  faction,  intrigue  and  cavil  is  opened  by 

•  Randolph  to  Washington,  May  27tb,  1794. 

f  Madison  tc  JeflTerson,  April  28th,  1794,  as  to  Jay  not  resigning  the  of- 
6oe  of  Chief  Justice.  **  If  animadveruons  are  undertaken  hy  skilfnl  hands, 
there  is  no  measure  of  the  ExecutiTe  administration,  perhaps,  that  will  be 
found  more  severely  Tulnermhle." 
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this  precedent  ? — A  member  of  the  Senate,  ambitious  and 
desirous  of  a  foreign  appointment,  has  only  to  clamor 
against  the  Executive,  thwart  his  views,  intrigue  with  a 
foreign  minister,  call  for  the  correspondence  of  the  pres- 
ent Ambassador,  and  censure  it  as  hostile  to  the  country 
where  he  resides;  induce  his  being  recalled;  and  the 
Executive,  to  get  rid  of  so  troublesome  an  opponent,  ap- 
points him  the  successor ! 

Ought  a  Senator  who  has  voted  against  the  existence 
of  an  office,  or  regulated  its  emoluments,  be  selected  to 
fill  it  7  What  must  be  thought  of  the  appointment  of  a 
man  to  an  office,  which,  when  another  person  was  ap- 
pointed, he  asserted  to  be  unnecessary  ? 

By  those  who  did  not  feel  the  force  of  the  objection  in 
either  case,  the  inquiry  was  put, ''  where  is  the  consisten- 
cy of  those  who  clamored  against  the  appointment  of  the 
Judge,  and  now  approve  that  of  the  Senator?  What 
new  clamors  would  not  have  been  raised  had  a  friend  of 
the  administration  been  selected  for  this  office  ?  " 

In  a  labored  vindication  of  Monroe,  the  distinction  was 
taken,  that  Jay  did  not,  after  his  appointment,  resign  his 
judicial  office,  while  Monroe  relinquished  his  Senatorial 
3tation. 

The  fallacy  of  this  distinction  was  alleged  to  consist  in 
this ; — that  the  incompatibility,  if  any,  subsisted  in  both 
cases,  with  equal  validity,  at  the  lime  of  the  appointment— 
that  Monroe  opposed  the  appointment  of  Jay,  because  he 
was  Chief  Justice^  when  nominated ;  and  acquiesced  in  his 
own  nomination^  being  a  Senator. 

Either  the  objection,  on  the  ground  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, applied  to  the  period  when  Jay  was  nominated  ;  or 
to  a  period  subsequent  to  his  appointment. — If  to  the  for- 
mer, the  Constitutional  objection  was  as  valid  against 
Monroe  as  against  Jay. — If  to  the  latter  period,  then  by 
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the  Constitutional  incompatibility.  Jay  was  no  longer 
Chief  Justice.  His  acceptance  of  the  embassy  vacated 
that  office. 

In  either  view,  a  dilemma  existed  as  to  Monroe's  de- 
fence. If  he  applied  the  Constitutional  objection  to  the 
former  period,  it  invalidated  his  own  appointment. — If,  to 
the  latter,  then  the  clamor  against  Jay  was  groundless. 

This  allusion  to  a  call  for  the  correspondence  of  Gou- 
verneur  Morris  referred  to  a  proceeding  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Session.  It  being  known,  that  Hamilton  had  been 
instrumental  in  the  appointment  of  that  individual,  a  res- 
olution was  moved  by  Monroe,  which  passed,  while  the 
vote  of  Gallatin  gave  the  opposition  a  majority, — request- 
ing the  President  to  lay  before  them  the  correspondence 
of  Morris  with  the  French  Government  and  with  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  President,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, thought  it  proper  to  communicate  the  points  which 
related  to  information,  merely ; — avoiding  a  disclosure  of 
such,  as  might  jeopard  the  informants  of  the  Ambassador. 

With  this  view,  he,  together  with  the  Secretaries  of 
the  State  and  Treasury,  made  a  selection  from  his  dis- 
patches, which,  he  presented  to  the  Senate,  in  confidence, 
and  in  terms  that  guarded  the  rights  of  the  Executive. 
The  disclosure,  instead  of  producing  the  anticipated  effect, 
and  exposing  the  administration  to  the  charge  of  unfriend- 
liness to  France,  raised  the  reputation  of  the  author  of 
these  able  dispatches. 

The  investigation  into  his  official  conduct  which  had 
been  demanded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was, 
near  the  end  of  the  Session,  brought  to  a  close. 

Among  the  evidences  of  the  vindictiveness  of  the 
opposition  towards  him,  it  will  be  observed,  that  an  in- 
quiry imposing  on  that  Officer  the  immense  labor  of  de- 
veloping the  whole  course  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
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GoYernment  from  its  organization,  was  instituted  simul- 
taneously in  both  branches  of  the  National  Legislature. 

In  the  Senate,  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  Gal- 
latin, Taylor,  and  Elsworth. — There  is  no  trace  on  the 
journals  of  its  having  been  proceeded  in  by  that  body. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  was  passed  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
of  Investigation  to  report  generally,  and  also  under  par- 
ticular instructions. 

This  resolution  was  moved  by  Giles,  who,  after  stating 
the  causes  why  this  proceeding  had  been  delayed,  thus 
observed :  "  He  could  not  help  remarking,  that  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  this  Resolution  had  been  termed 
the  torch  of  discord.  He  thought,  if  it  could  be  viewed 
impartially  and  according  to  its  own  design,  it  would  be 
found  to  possess  no  such  character.  Its  primary  object 
was,  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  discretion  and  author- 
ity between  the  Legislature  and  the  Treasury  department. 
To  effect  this  object,  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Treasury  department, — an  essential  duty  which 
ought  not  to  be  construed  into  a  design  to  interrupt  the 
harmony  of  deliberation.  If  the  performance  of  this  duty 
be  construed  into  an  effort  at  discord,  it  must  be,  either, 
because  Congress  possess  the  knowledge  the  investiga- 
tion proposed  to  obtain  ;  or,  because  it  was  held  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  subject  should  be  left  to  the  Treasury 
officers.  If  this  doctrine  be  contended  for,  it  ought  to 
stimulate  the  exertions  of  those  who  believed  it  to  be 
subversive  of  the  primary  principle  of  the  Constitution. 

^  The  Public  debt  was  an  important  subject  of  legis- 
lation. Its  system  was  intricate, — its  extent  unknown. 
It  embraces  the  interests  of  a  very  sagacious  and  power- 
ful class  of  citizens.  The  Constitution  made  it  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  the  Representatives,  immediately  chosen 
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by  the  people,  to  superintend  the  contributions  and  the 
distributions  of  all  public  moneys.  This  was  their  highest 
duty.  How  can  this  understandingly  be  performed  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  ? 

**  The  omission  to  discharge  it  by  the  Representatives 
will  cause  it  to  be  performed  by  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment. A  species  of  laws  will  grow  out  of  an  inattention 
to  and  a  consequent  ignorance  of  this  subject,  which  may 
be  called — the  rules  of  office — the  fonns  of  the  Treasury — 
the  practical  construction  of  laws  contravening  the  legal 
construction.  In  all  conflicts  between  this  species  of  laws 
and  the  laws  pronounced  by  the  Constitutional  tribunal, 
— the  advantage  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Treasury  sys- 
tem,— because  this  would  be  the  practical,  that  the  theo- 
retic system  of  legislation.  Our  inattention  to  the  subject 
might,  in  a  course  of  time,  leave  the  Legislature  the  mere 
right  of  registering  Treasury  edicts. 

**  It  may  be  said,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  at  present. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  give  any  opinion  on  this  point..  The 
remarks  have  been  intended  to  show,  the  probable  ten- 
dency of  intrusting  this  important  branch  of  legislation  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  would  be  the  infallible 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Treasury  proceedings. 

'*  The  propriety  of  placing  confidence  in  the  Execu- 
tive Officers  is  an  argument  very  familiar  to  this  House. 
This  is  proper,  so  long  as  the  officer  confines  himself  to 
his  legal  designated  functions.  If,  in  any  case,  he  should 
exceed  these,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
notice  the  proceeding  ; — to  ascertain  his  functions  by  law, 
and  to  limit  his  discretion.  This  argument  of  confidence 
may  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  excess.  The  people  have 
confidence  in  their  Representatives, — bestow  on  them  cer- 
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tain  trusts,  and  impose  on  them  certain  duties.  The  Rep- 
resentatives have  confidence  in  the  Executive  oflicers. 
They  transfer  to  them  these  trusts  and  duties.  What 
would  be  the  result  ? — a  complete  and  radical  change  in 
the  most  essential  character  of  the  Government.  Instead 
of  the  Legislature  prescribing  rules  of  conduct  to  the 
People,  the  Executive  oflicers  would  prescribe  them  ;  and 
the  LfCgislature  would  be  of  no  other  use  than  to  legalize 
Executive  proceedings. 

"  The  consideration  of  individual  ease,  would  always 
operate  in  favor  of  this  idea.  The  argument  of  individual 
interest  might  possibly  aid  in  some  instances,  and  the 
argument  of  policy  in  others — for  there  may  be  found 
individuals  who  might  possibly  prefer  this  to  the  consti- 
tutional state  of  things. 

**  These  remarks,"  said  Giles,  ^  had  been  made  to  show 
in  very  general  terms,  the  impressions  which  the  subject 
had  made  on  his  mind — to  exhibit  the  general  object ;  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  unimportant ;  and,  that  if  such 
should  be  the  opinion  of  the  House,  the  stage  of  the 
session  required  that  it  should  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion." 

In  phrases,  thus  aptly  chosen  to  induce  the  belief  that 
the  most  grave  considerations,  involving  no  less  a  ques- 
tion than  their  legislative  independence,  had  prompted  it, 
the  Resolution  for  a  Committee  with  precise  instructions, 
was  ushered  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Committee  was  composed  of  fifteen  members. — 
Of  these,  each  State  had  one  Representative,  exclusive  of 
South  Carolina,  one  of  whose  Representatives,  Smith, 
was  known  to  possess  the  special  confidence  of  Hamilton. 

With  the  exception  of  Bald  win,  Giles,  and  Swift;  they 
were  persons  of  inferior  consideration,  new  members — 
apt  to  be  swayed  by  the  authors  of  the  inquiry.     In  re- 
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spect  to  itg  political  complexion,  two  thirds  of  the  Com- 
mittee  were  of  the  Democratic  party. 

This  Committee,  *  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  three 
months  after  it  had  entered  upon  its  duties,  having  exer- 
cised the  full  powers  conferred  upon  them  of  sending  for 
persons,  papers  and  records,  made  a  very  elaborate  Re- 
port, which  was  communicated  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, t 

Thc^r^t  branch  of  the  Report  related  to  "the  state 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  generally."  This  embraced 
an  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  rules  and  modes  of 
proceeding  observed  with  regard  to  the  collection^  keep- 
ing, and  disbursement  of  public  moneys,  and  the  account- 
ing for  them. 

The  substance  of  this  document  has  been  anticipated 
in  a  view  of  the  organization  of  the  Treasury  Department 
— a  system  which  may  be  pronounced  perfect  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  parts; — the  efficiency  of  its  checks; — the 
promptitude  and  unerring  certainty  of  its  comprehensive 
results. 

The  residue  of  the  Report  gave  the  results  of  the  In- 
quiry, as  to  .the  several  points  of  examination  specially 
referred. — The  first  of  these  was  "  whether  the  Forms  of 
keeping  the  accounts  were  calculated  to  effectuate  the 
dispositions  of  the  public  money,  as  prescribed  by  Law." 
Two  general  principles  governed  this  matter. — One,  "  that 
no  payment  into  the  Treasury  was  valid,  so  as  to  justify 
the  definitive  credit  to  the  Payer,  except  the  Treasurer's 
receipt  was  endorsed  upon  a  warrant  in  his  favor ;  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  countersigned  by  the 
Comptroller;   and  recorded  and  attested  by  the  Regis- 

*  The  Chainnan  was  Baldwin,  a  native  of  Ck>miecticat,  who  had  emi- 
grated to  Georgia,  one  of  the  most  hostile  of  Hamilton's  opponents, 
t  American  State  Papers.    Finance — ^roL  1,  p.  281. 
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ter/'  The  other, — "  that  no  payment  fnym  the  Treasury 
was  valid,  unless  made  in  pursuance  of  a  warrant  on  the 
Treasury,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
countersigned  by  the  Comptroller,  and  attested  by  the 
Register." 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  stated  to  be,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  responsible  for  the 
issuing  proper  directions  for  the  transferring  and  disposal 
of  all  moneys,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  that  no  expendi- 
ture was  made  except  in  pursuance  of  appropriations. — 
The  Treasurer  was  the  sole  agent  for  the  disposal  of  all 
moneys  once  placed  in  the  Treasury — The  Comptroller 
was  responsible,  that  no  warrant  should  be  countersigned 
for  which  there  was  no  existing  appropriation ;  and  jointly 
with  the  Auditor,  that  no  illegal  and  improper  charges 
should  be  admitted  into  the  settlement  of  accounts. — The 
Register  was  responsible,  that  the  records  were  truly 
made,  and  the  accounts  and  vouchers  carefully  preserved. 

The  investigation  into  the  subject  of  the  second  instruc- 
tion, whether  "  the  cash  receipts  from  domestic  sources 
had  exceeded,  equalled,  or  fallen  short  of  the  domestic 
cash  expenditures  from  the  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  first  of  January — ninety-four  "  — resulted  in 
a  statement,  not  only  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  country 
and  of  the  appropriations  chargeable  thereupon,  and  of  the 
unsatisfied  appropriations ;  but  in  a  specific  view  of  the 
quarterly  balances  of  the  cash  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  all  the  Revenue, — of  those  from  Domestic  resources — 
excluding  foreign  and  including  Domestic  loans ;  and  of  the 
Revenue,  excluding  both  foreign  and  domestic  loans. 

The  small  amount  of  the  balances  beyond  the  appro- 
priations shows  the  surprising  vigilance  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  keep  the  Sinking  fund  in  vigorous  action. 

The  third  instruction  was,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
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Sinking  fund  at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  consisted  of 
cash,  or  bonds ;  and  the  dates  when  the  bonds  became 
payable. — The  Reply  was,  that  it  originally  consisted  of 
the  surplus  of  duties  arising  from  merchandize  and  ton- 
nage, to  the  end  of  the  year  ninety,  nearly  amounting  to 
one  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars — of  which, 
about  eleven  hundred  thousand  consisted  of  bonds  paya- 
ble quarterly,  excepting  those  for  teas,  and  wines.  The 
residue  was  cash. 

The  fourth  point  of  examination,  was,  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  two  laws  authorizing  Loans,  and  as  to 
the  authorities  for  those  proceedings ; — the  amount  of  the 
debt  to  Holland  produced  by  them,  and  the  amount  of  the 
foreign  debt  discharged  thereby; — the  amounts  drawn 
for,  the  times  of  the  drafts ;  the  authority  for  them,  and 
the  application  of  them — whether  the  proceeds  were  de- 
posited immediately  in  the  Treasury,  and  if  not,  where, 
to  what  amount,  and  during  what  period  they  had  been 
made  elsewhere. — Whether  a  complete  fulfillment  of  the 
engagements  to  France  had  been,  in  any  degree,  obviated 
by  such  drafts ; — whether  any  portion  of  the  French  debt 
was  unpaid  at  the  end  of  ninety-two,  and  what  balance 
remained  unpaid ; — the  date  of  the  first  information  to  the 
House  of  such  drafts  being  made  ;  and  whether,  any  call 
of  the  House  had  been  made  on  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment, which  embraced  the  idea  of  a  previous  disclosure 
thereof. 

Vol.  VI.— 2 
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In  reply  to  the  first  branch  of  this  Inquiry,  which  related 
to  the  proceedings  under  the  two  laws  authorizing  Loans, 
and  as  to  the  authorities  for  those  proceedings, — copies 
were  furnished  by  Hamilton  of  the  Acts  of  the  fourth  and 
twelfth  of  August  ninety,  of  the  authorities  and  *  Instruc- 
tions '  from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  the  letters  addressed  by  him  to  Short,  the  desig- 
nated Agent  of  the  Government ; — and  to  the  bankers  of 
the  United  States.  A  statement  was  also  given,  exhibit- 
ing the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom,  and  to  whom,  the 
payments  on  the  French  debt  had  been  made, — specifying 
the  dates  and  sums. 

The  "  Power  •*  and  "  Instructions  *'  from  the  President 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  borrow,  by 
virtue  of  the  two  acts  of  the  fourth  and  twelfth  of  August, 
such  an  amount  as  would  discharge  such  part  of  the  in- 
terest and  principal  of  the  foreign  debt  as  was  payable  at 
the  end  of  the  year  ninety-one ;  and  to  extend  the  loan 
so  far,  as  to  discharge  the  residue  of  the  debt,  provided 
it  could  be  done  on  terms  advantageous  to  the  United 
States.  * 

The  extent  of  the  Secretary's  authority  had  been  the 

*  This  power  authorized  the  Loans  to  be  made  bj  the  Seoretaiy,  "  wiikm 
thi taid 8taU9^  or  timDhere* 
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chief  ground  of  objection  during  the  former  proceedingt 
of  the  House. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  investigation,  Hamilton 
raised  the  preliminary  inquiry,  whether  they  e^^pected 
from  him  'Uhe  production  of  any  authorities  from  the 
President  to  him  in  reference  to  the  Loans  made  by  him, 
under  the  two  acts  of  1790,  except  such  as  regard  merely 
the  making  of  those  loans ;  and  the  application  and  dis- 
bursement of  such  part  of  their  proceeds,  as  were  to  be 
disbursed  in  foreign  countries." 

To  a  requisition  extending  beyond  this,  he  objected  on 
the  ground :  that,  it  resulted  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
Treasury  department,  that  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  public  money  within  the  United  States,  must  pass 
through  it ;  and  consequently,  whenever  a  Loan  was 
made,  it  was,  ex  officio^  the  province  of  the  Treasury  to 
draw  its  proceeds  into  the  Treasury,  and  disburse  them 
according  to  law.  That,  whenever  it  appeared,  that  *'  the 
President  had  constituted  the  head  of  a  Department  its 
Agent  for  any  general  purpose  intrusted  to  him  by  law, 
all  intermediate  authorities  from  the  President  to  the  Agent, 
being  conformable  to  law,  were  to  be  presumed ; "  that  the 
proper  inquiry  was,  "  whether  the  laws  have  been  duly  ex- 
ecuted or  not;"  and  that  the  question  of  authority  "from 
the  President  to  his  Agent,  must  be  to  the  legislature,  imma- 
terial and  irrelevant."  "  That  question  must  then  be  a  mat- 
ter purely  between  the  President  and  the  Agent,  not  exam- 
inable by  the  Legislature,  without  interfering  with  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  to  whom  alone  the  responsi- 
bility alone  is." — "  That  all  authority  from  the  President  to 
do  anything  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  the  fourth  and 
twelfth  of  August  was  wholly  disclauned.  A  complete 
responsibility  for  the  due  and  faithful  execution  of  those 
laws,  is  admitted  to  rest  on  the  head  of  the  Treasury  De- 
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partment.  He  claims  no  protection  from  any  instruction 
or  authority  of  the  President,  for  any  thing  which  may 
have  been  irregular  or  wrong ;  but  he  respectfully  con* 
ceives,  that  the  competency  of  his  authority  from  the 
President  to  do,  what  being  done,  is  conformable  with  the 
laws,  is  not  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  proper 
object  of  legislative  inquiry." 

The  Committee,  nevertheless,  requested  a  statement 
of  the  authority  by  which  any  portion  of  the  Loans  had 
been  drawn  into  the  United  States. 

In  reply  to  this  Inquiry, — a  memorandum  entitled 
"  Principles  and  Course  of  Proceeding "  with  respect  to 
these  moneys,  was  submitted  by  Hamilton  to  the  Com- 
mittee, on  the  first  of  April. 

It  stated,  that  "  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  clear  principle, 
resulting  from  the  spirit  and  provisions  of  the  act  consti- 
tuting the  Treasury  department,  that  all  public  moneys 
once  obtained  and  destined  for  disbursement  within  the 
United  States,  came  of  course  under  the  direction  of  the 
officers  of  that  Department  according  to  their  respective 
functions ;  and  that  no.  special  authority,  extrinsic  to  it, 
was,  in  strictness,  necessary  to  enable  them  to  draw 
money,  from  whatever  source  originating,  into  the  Treas- 
ury ;  or  to  issue  them  thence  for  the  purposes  designated 
by  law.  Though,  "  a  less  clear  principle,"  yet  he  consid- 
ered it  as  "  one  most  agreeable  to  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  order  and  due  accountability  in  the 
money  transactions  of  the  country,  that  even,  moneys, 
procured  abroad  and  to  be  disbursed  abroad,  were,  as  to 
their  application,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
Department."  He  then  referred  to  the  general  "  commis- 
sion "  from  the  President,  and  to  his  **  Instructions,"  add- 
ing, that  the  disposition  of  each  subsequent  Loan  was. 
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with  the  reasons  for  it,  submitted  to  him  to  obtain  his 
sanction  which  was  always  had ; — that  these  communica-^ 
tions  and  sanctions  were  mostly  verbal,  with  two  excep- 
tions ; — these  exceptions  being  letters  from  the  President, 
were  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  course  and  spirit  of  the 
proceeding.  This  paper  closed  with  this  observation,  ^  It 
is  to  be  understood,  that  the  sanctions  of  the  President 
were  always  bottomed  upon  the  representations  of  the 
Secretary ;  and  were  always  expressly  or  tacitly  quali- 
fied, with  this  condition,  that  whatever  was  to  be  done, 
was  to  be  agreeable  to  the  laws." 

The  Committee  required  that  this  memorandum  should 
be  presented  to  the  President,  and  that  his  declaration 
concerning  it  should  be  obtained. 

This  requisition  of  the  Committee  was  evidently  made, 
under  the  expectation  that  the  confirmation  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  be  explicit.  Immediately  on  receiving 
from  Hamilton  a  copy  of  his  "  memorandum  "  the  Presi- 
dent gave  it  the  direction  which  had  been  anticipated, 
referring  it  to  Randolph.  '  Acting  in  concert  with  the 
opposition,  he,  on  the  same  day,  gave  the  following 
opinion — 

*'  The  seven  first  paragraphs  appear  unquestionable, 
so  far  as  respects  the  President. 

''  I  am  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  of  the 
three  last  clauses.  The  first  of  these  three,  which  is  the 
eighth  in  order,  states  that  he  always  had  the  President's 
sanction  for  disposing  of  the  money  as  he  did.  So  far  he 
had  the  sanction — *  I  approve  of  it  agreeable  to  law.'  At 
first  sight,  it  would  seem,  that  the  last  line  in  the  paper 
was  tantamount  to  this  idea,  but  the  positive  assertion, 
that  your  sanction  was  always  given  to  the  disposition, 
including  the  drawing  of  the  money  over  here,  implies, 
that  you  considered  the  act  as  lawful. 
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**  Permit  me  to  suggest  this  mode  of  answer,  to  be 
given  verbally — *  I  have  read  the  paper,  but  not  distinctly 
recollecting  all  the  circumstances,  I  can  only  say, — that  I 
do  not  discover  any  thing  which  I  am  to  object  to,  as 
to  myself^  unless  the  manner,  in  which  you  speak  of 
my  sanction  in  disposing  of  the  Loans,  implies  that  I 
meant  to  give  an  opinion  how  far  it  might  or  might  not 
be  lawful. — I  presume,  however,  that  you  do  not  mean 
this,  as  you  say  at  the  close,  that  my  sanction  was  always 
expressly  or  tacitly  qualified  with  the  condition,  that  what- 
ever was  to  be  done,  was  to  be  agreeable  to  the  law.  I 
imagine,  that  you  sent  me  the  paper,  only  to  determine 
what  related  to  myself;  and  therefore  I  did  not  under- 
take to  judge  of  other  parts." 

Washington,  though  incapable  of  acting  in  conformity 
with  such  advice,  had  been  induced  to  hesitate. 

With  the  two-fold  object  of  withholding  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  countenance  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  matter  of  such  moment ;  and  to  prevent  his 
being  selected  for  the  special  mission  to  London,  then  in 
contemplation,  it  was  important  to  keep  up  this  hesitation. 

With  this  view,  the  letters  of  Nicholas  and  of  Monroe 
previously  mentioned,  both  of  this  period,  *  were  written. 

On  the  day  upon  which  the  latter  was  received,  the 
following  declaration  was  signed  by  Washington  and 
transmitted  to  Hamilton — 

'*  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  all  the  particulars 
which  have  passed  between  us  relative  to  the  disposition 
of  the  money  borrowed.  Your  letter  and  my  answer 
which  you  refer  to  in  the  foregoing  statement  and  have 
lately  reminded  me  of,  speak  for  themselves,  and  stand 
in  need  of  no  explanation. 

^As  to  verbal  communications,  I  am  satisfied  that 

*  Apnl  6th  and  Stfa. 
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many  were  made  by  you  to  me  on  this  sobject ;  and  from 
my  general  recollection  of  the  course  of  proceedings,  I  do 
not  doubt,  that  it  was  substantially  as  you  have  stated  it 
in  the  annexed  Paper-*-that  I  have  approved  of  the  meas- 
ures which  you  have  from  time  to  time  proposed  to  me 
for  disposing  of  the  loans  upon  the  condition,  that  what 
was  to  be  done  by  you  should  be  agreeable  to  the  law. 
April  8th,  1794." 

The  obstacles  interposed  by  Jefferson  during  the  pre- 
vious year  to  the  President's  sanction  of  a  loan,  advised 
by  Hamilton,  have  been  mentioned. 

After  the  final  approval  given  to  it  by  Washington, 
and  the  explicit  terms  of  that  approval,  Hamilton  could 
not  have  anticipated  a  less  decisive  assent  to  the  memo- 
randum he  had  submitted  to  him. 

Surprised  and  wounded  at  the  terms  in  which  this  de- 
claration was  couched,  he,  the  following  day,  wrote  him 
this  characteristic  letter : 

'* Philadelphia,  April  0th,  1704. — Sir:  I  have  ana- 
lized  the  declaration  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
make  upon  the  copy  of  the  paper  of  the  first  instant  de- 
livered by  me  to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  find,  with  regret,  that 
the  terms  used  are  such  as  will  enable  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  construe  every  thing  to  my  disadvantage  to  af- 
firm, .  .  •  that  the  declaration  of  the  President  has  en- 
tirely waived  the  main  point,  and  does  not  even  manifest 
an  opinion^  that  the  representation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  well  founded. 

"  To  this  it  would  be  added,  that  the  reserve  of  the 
President  is  a  proof,  that  he  does  not  think  that  repre- 
sentation true,  else  his  justice  would  have  led  him  to  res- 
cue the  oflicer  concerned,  even  from  suspicion  on  the 
point. 
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**  That  this  will  be  the  interpretation  put  upon  your 
declaration,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and,  in  justice  to  rayself,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  make  this  impression  known  to  you  and 
to  bring  the  declaration  under  your  revision. 

"  I  am  the  more  certain,  that  this  construction  will  be 
put  upon  the  matter,  from  what  has  heretofore  taken 
place.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  last  session, 
an  argument  of  this  kind  was,  in  private,  urged  against 
me  ...  If  Mr.  Hamilton  had  really  acted  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  or  in  due  communication  with  him, 
would  not  the  President  take  some  method,  either  directly 
to  Mr.  Madison,  or  through  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, to  make  known  to  him,  that  this  ground  of  accusa- 
tion did  not  exist  ? — His  not  doing  it,  which  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Mr.  Madison's  arguing  the  point,  is  a  proof 
that  there  was  no  co-operation  on  his  part. 

^  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  learnt  from  an  authentic 
source,  that  a  particular  gentleman,  supposed  to  possess 
good  opportunities  of  information,  has  intimated,  in  a 
manner  to  induce  a  belief  of  its  having  come  from  you, 
that  it  never  was  your  intention,  that  any  of  the  loans 
which  were  made  should  have  had  reference  to  the  Act 
making  provision  for  the  '  Reduction  of  the  Public  Debt,' 
or  should  have  been  brought  to  the  United  States ;  and 
that  you  never  knew  any  thing  of  the  operation,  while  it 
was  going  on. 

"  Under  all  that  has  happened.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  en- 
tertaining and  frankly  expressing  to  you  an  apprehension, 
that  false  and  insidious  men  whom  you  may  one  day  un- 
derstand, taking  advantage  of  the  want  of  recollection, 
which  is  natural  when  the  mind  is  habitually  occupied 
with  a  variety  of  important  objects,  have  found  means,  by 
artful  suggestions,  to  infuse  doubts  and  distrusts  very  in- 
jurious to  me. — My  consciousness  of  what  has  been  the 
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real  tenor  of  my  conduct  and  my  conviction  of  the  fair- 
ness and  rectitude  of  your  mind  compel  me  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

"  Whether  these  men  may  have  misrepresented  any 
expressions  of  yours,  or  betrayed  any  declarations,  which 
you  may  have  made  through  want  of  recollection,  you 
will  best  judge  from  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  par- 
ticular individuals  and  from  the  insinuation  which  I  have 
stated. 

"  Upon  this,  as  upon  every  other  occasion,  my  desire 
is  to  encounter^  directly  and  without  detour^  whatever  em- 
barrassment may  stand  in  my  way.  If,  contrary  to  what 
I  understood  from  Mr.  Lear  during  the  discussion  of  the 
matter  in  Congress,  and  inferred  from  the  late  conversa- 
tions between  us,  the  affair  does  not  stand  well  in  your 
mind,  I  request  the  opportunity  of  a  full  and  free  confer- 
ence on  the  subject,  to  recapitulate  and  go  over  all  the 
circumstances  which  have  occurred,  in  the  hope  of  recall- 
ing to  your  memory  what  may  have  escaped  it,  and  with 
a  wish  to  abide  the  result  in  an  explicit  form,  that  is,  by  a 
declaration  which  shall  render  the  main  fact  unambigu- 
ous, or  shall  record  the  doubt. 

''  As,  on  the  one  hand,  I  expect,  what  is  due  to  the 
situation,  so,  on  the  other,  I  seek  no  palliation  of  delin- 
quency, no  cover  for  any  defect  of  conduct. 

"  The  situation  is  indeed  an  unpleasant  one.  Having 
conducted  an  important  piece  of  public  business  in  a  spirit 
of  confidence,  dictated  by  an  unqualified  reliance,  on  the 
one  hand,  upon  the  rectitude,  candour,  and  delicacy  of  the 
person  under  whom  I  was  acting ;  and,  on  the  other,  by 
a  persuasion,  that  the  experience  of  years  had  secured  to 
me  a  reciprocal  sentiment  (whatever  imperfections  it  may 
have  otherwise  discovered) ;  .  .  and  by  the  belief,  like- 
wise, that,  however  particular  instances  might  be  forgot- 
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ten,  the  general  course  of  proceeding  in  so  important  an 
affair  could  not  but  be  remembered,  I  did  not  look  for  a 
difficulty  like  that  which  now  seems  to  press  me.  Know- 
ing, too,  that  there  existed  in  my  written  communications 
with  the  President  (not  only  those  which  have  been  speci- 
fied, but  others)  so  many  direct  and  indirect  indications  of 
what  was  truly  the  course  pursued,  I  still  less  apprehend- 
ed a  difficulty  of  that  nature  when  the  occasion  for  expla- 
nation should  occur. 

^  Not  seeking  to  escape  responsibility  for  any  improper 
execution  of  the  laws,  if  any  has  happened — I  did  not 
imagine  that  want  of  intermediate  authority  from  the 
President,  to  do  what  they  would  justify  would  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  (the  appeal  being  made  to  him)  a  topic  ot 
objection  to  my  conduct. 

'^  In  the  freedom  of  these  remarks,  I  flatter  myself, 
sir,  that  you  will  perceive  nothing  but  that  just  sensibility 
that  a  man  of  honor  who  thinks  his  veracity  is  exposed  to 
question,  ought  to  feel ;  and  that  you  will  be  persuaded  I 
continue,  as  yet,  to  retain  undiminished  that  respect  which 
a  long  established  conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  up- 
right and  virtuous  character  ought  to  inspire. 

"  With  this  sentiment  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant.'' 

The  course  of  this  matter  demands  a  review  of  the 
grounds  on  which  Hamilton's  statement  was  made. 

In  his  earliest  action  upon  this  subject,  in  a  report 
made  by  him  to  the  President  in  August,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety,  founded  on  a  letter  from  the  American 
bankers  in  Holland  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  January  pre- 
vious, he  observes :  **  If  these  reasons  appear  to  the  Presi- 
dent sufficient  to  induce  his  sanction  to  the  loan  in  ques- 
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tion,  it  will  remain  to  consider,  under  what  act  it  will  be 
most  expedient  to  authorize  its  being  made,  whether 
that  of  the  fourth  or  that  of  the  twelfth  of  the  present 
month,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  authorize 
it,  partly  under  one,  and  partly  under  the  other.  It  is  con- 
ceived," he  says, ''  the  business  may  easily  take  the  latter 
fomiy  if  deemed  eligible ;  and  this  is  recommended  by 
the  consideration,  that  it  will  contribute,  in  a  degree,  to 
all  the  purposes  required  to  be  promoted,"  *  which  pur- 
poses are  stated. 

Acting  upon  this  latter  view,  the  general  power  to 
borrow  authorized  the  loans  to  be  made  ''  by  virtue  of  the 
several  acts  " — one,  making  "  a  Provision  for  the  debt,"  the 
other  "  for  the  Reduction  of  the  debt."  The  instructions 
accompanying  this  power  refer  ''  to  a  sum  or  sums  pur- 
suant to  the  several  acts^  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole, 
,  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  These  instructions  were  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August, 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety.  The  original  contracts 
with  the  bankers  were  expressly  made  on  the  authority 
of  these  ^^  several  actsJ^  They  were  submitted  to  the 
President  for  his  ratification,  were  by  him  transmitted  to 
Jefferson,  who  prepared  the  instruments  of  ratification, 
which  recite  the  contracts,  were  signed  by  the  President^ 
and  countersigned  by  him,  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  tenth  of  April,  f  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
one,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  advised  the  President 
of  a  recent  loan  in  Holland,  stating  his  intended  application 
of  one-half  of  the  amount  to  the  payment  of  the  French 
debt,  and  of  the  other  half  to  the  purchase  of  the  Domestic 
debt,  adding,  ''  on  this  point,  I  also  request  your  direc- 
tion." 

•  HunUton's  Works,  ir.  14.  f  HaxnUton^s  Woiks,  iy.  149. 
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On  the  seventh  of  May  ♦  following,  the  President  an- 
swered in  these  explicit  terms,  '^  Considering  that  the  loan 
has  been  obtained  on  the  best  terms  practicable,  and  that 
its  application^  in  the  manner  you  propose  will  be  the  most 

*  In  reference  to  this  letter,  Madison,  founding  his  statement  on  two  kt- 
toi8  (of  the  9tli  of  Jolj  and  8th  of  Angast,  1811)  from  E.  Randolph  to  Lim- 
self — one,  assertmg  that  the  President  at  first  denied  the  letter,  having  pre- 
served no  cofiy — hnt  **  that  it  was  afterwards  acknowledged  hy  him  and  regis- 
tered in  the  Treasury  Department,"  the  other,  averring  that  the  President 
mentioned  the  letter  to  him  with  surprise  and  passion,  declaring,  that  **he 
never  did  write  or  cause  to  he  written  letters  to  that  purport ;  ** — hut  that  he 
afterwards,  on  receiving  the  letters  from  Hamilton,  gave  him  instructioni 
'^  avowing  them,*'  makes  this  conmient  in  a  paper  preserved  for  posterity : 

*<  The  communication  in  these  letters  is  to  he  ascribed  to  the  friendly 
feeling  of  the  writer  to  J.  M.,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  diacussions 
produced  by  Mr.  Giles's  resolution.  The  second  letter  was  written,  tit  coiue- 
quence  of  an  intimation^  that  from  an  inquiry  at  the  Treasury  Department,  it 
did  not  appear,  that  any  such  paper  as  that  described  had  been  deposited 
there. 

'*  The  inference  from  the  whole  seems  to  be,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  must  have  prepared,  as  was  not  unusual  with  Heads  of  Departments, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Premdent,  letters  to  be  signed  by  him ; — that  the  Presi- 
dent in  ths  hurry  of  a  journey,  and  regarding  them  as  fiscal  operations — 
merely  requiring  his  formal  sanction,  signed  and  returned  them,  without  evm 
particularly  attending  to  or  charging  his  memory  with  them  ;  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  aware  that  this  might  be  the  case,  forbore  to  avail 
himself  of  the  document  he  possessed,  or  to  involve  the  President  in  the  re- 
sponsibility he  was  willing  to  take  himself.**  He  adds, — in  order  to  give  an 
appearance  of  candor  to  this  statement,  that  Randolph  was  "  a  dismissed  Offi- 
cer **  and  wrote  him  **  subsequent  to  a  paralytic  stroke, — greatly  enfeebling 
his  mind.*'  "  But  there  was  reason  to  confide  in  his  declaration,  that  he  re- 
tained no  feeling  as  a  partisan,  and  the  tenor  of  his  letters  indicates  no  incom- 
petency to  the  task  assumed  in  them.  The  explanatoiy  facts  stated  cany 
indeed  the  greatest  probability  on  the  face  of  them.*' 

This  narrative  was  written  within  a  few  years  after  Hamilton's  decease  by 
Madison  (delighted  at  the  time,  with  the  character  of  Washington's  state- 
ment) f  and  busy  collecting  materials  prejudicial  to  his  fame.    The  informa 

t  Madison  to  Jefferson.    April  14, 1791 
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advantageous  to  the  United  States,  I  do  hereby  signify  my 
approbation  of  what  has  been  akeady  done,  **  as  commu- 
nicated in  your  letters  of  the  11th  and  14th  of  April,  assent- 
ing to  the  furtfier  progress  of  the  loans  as  recommended 
by  you  in  these  letters.  I  request  that  instructions  may 
be  given  for  completing  them  agreeably  thereto." 

Powers  to  the  Commissioners  and  to  Short  "  agree- 
ably thereto,**  were  prepared  by  Hamilton ;  were  sub- 
mitted to  Jefferson,  and  were  sanctioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent. ♦ 

tion  sought  bj  him  from  Randolph  to  impeach  Hamilton's  fame,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten,  was  sought  by  the  then  President  of  the  United  States,  not 
merely  from  a  paralytic,  but  from  a  person  at  his  mercy — a  reported  defaulter 
— «nother  feature  in  this  picture  will  be  remarked — the  last  note  ever  ad- 
dressed by  Randolph  to  Hamilton  is  in  terms  of  high  respect.  It  speaks  of 
the  "  sense  he  had  ever  entertained  of  his  disinterestedness."  Its  value  may  be 
Mtimated  from  these  simple  facts — Hamilton  announces  to  Washington  the  10th 
April,  1791,  advices  from  Short  of  Dec.  2d  previous,  of  a  loan  effected,  and 
his  intention  to  submit  to  the  Vice  President  and  to  the  Heads  of  Departments 
the  question,  '*how  far  the  case  was  within  the  purview  "  of  his  letter.  On 
the  14th  of  the  same  month,  he  sends  him  a  copy  of  his  letter  of  the  10th 
April  and  of  that  of  Short ;  and  states,  that  the  Vice  President  and  Heads  of 
Departments  had  unammaiuly  advised  him  to  instruct  Short  to  proceed  "  to 
open  a  second  loan.**  On  the  7(h  f  Mc^^  following,  Washington  writes  from 
Charleston  the  letter  to  Hamilton,  of  which  the  genuineness  is  questioned  by 
Randolph,  and  its  value  as  an  authority  impeached  by  Madison.  That  letter 
distinctly  and  clearly  refers,  with  Washington's  cautious  particularity,  to  "  the 
statement  of  Short,  as  the  basis  of  the  proceeding  which  he  sanctioned ; — and, 
on  the  17th  of  June  following,  the  President  addressed  a  letter  to  Jefferson 
from  Mount  Vernon  in  these  words — **  By  the  last  post  from  the  Southward, 
I  received  your  letters  of  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-fourth  of  April  with 
their  indosnres.  In  a  letter  of  the  tecenih  ofMa%fy  which  I  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  from  Charleston,  /  expret$ed  my  approbation  of  what 
he  informed  me  had  been  determined  by  the  Vice  President  and  the  Heads  of 
Departments  relative  to  Mr.  Short's  negotiation  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  future 
progress  of  the  loans  in  Holland." 

*  Aug.  26,  1791 — Hamilton  sent  the  drafts  of  these  powers  to  Jefferson, 

t  Hamilton**  Works,  Iv.  IM. 
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An  equally  explicit  sanction  was  given  on  the  ninth 
of  Matf^  seventeen  hundced  and  ninety-two,  in  a  power 
executed  by  the  President,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  apply  two  millions,  the  proceeds  of  either 
loauy  to  the  subscription  to  the  Bank. 

On  the  sixth  of  June^  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  Washington  makes  two  inquiries — ^the  second,  "tin- 
nier which  of  the  two  laws  do  you  propose  that  a  loan 
should  be  opened." 

On  the  fifteenth  of  that  month,  f  Hamilton  replies 
"  In  answer  to  the  second  question — that  it  would  be  in 
his  opinion  expedient,  for  the  reason  which  has  governed 
hitherto, — the  convenience  of  which  has  been  fully  expe- 
riencedy  namely,  the  power  of  applying  the  fund  to  the 
purposes  of  either  law^  according  to  circumstances^  that 
the  proposed  loan  should  be  made  upon  the  authority  of 
both  acts,  and  not  upon  the  separate  authority  of  either  of 
themr 

Having  received  from  Hamilton,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  June,  X  A  statement  of  the  application  of  the  whole  of 
the  moneys  borrowed  under  the  two  acts,  Washington 
wrote  to  him  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  following 
month  thus :  §  *'  After  giving  the  subject  of  loans  the 
most  attentive  consideration  I  am  able,  under  the  several 
explanations  which  have  been  required  and  received  from 
you,  my  mind  has  resolved  itself  into  the  form  of  the  in- 
closed paper."  This  paper  authorized  a  loan,  for  the 
balance  not  borrowed,  on  each  act,  but  gave  no  direc* 
tion  for  the  separate  application  of  the  money.  The 
mode  of  borrowing,  and  the  application  of  the  moneys 

'*  to  pooess  the  Secretary  of  the  State  fuDj  of  the  natnre  of  the  powen  and 
«ourM  of  the  tramactiam  in  both  caMs,*  being  the  two  loans  in  Holland. 

•  HarnQton's  Worka,  iy.  419.  f  Ibid,  427. 

i  Hamilton's  Works,  486.  §  Ibid,  458. 
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previously  borrowed  ^without  distinction"  was  left  un« 
controlled. 

These  facts  are  decisive — There  had  been  no  want  of 
special  authority — ^nor  had  that  authority  been  in  any  in- 
stance exceeded.  The  act  of  the  twelfth  of  August  sev« 
enteen  hundred  and  ninety  expressly  directed  the  appro- 
priation of  two  millions  of  dollars  to  the  reduction  of  the 
domestic  debt,  by  purchases.  That  sum  was  therefore 
intended  to  be  drawn  into  the  United  States.  Though  a 
larger  sum  had  been  drawn  into  the  Treasury,  it  was 
known,  that  the  excess  had  been  applied  to  the  discharge 
of  the  debt  to  the  foreign  officers, — to  the  debt  to  France, 
and  to  a  remittance  on  account  of  the  Dutch  debt. 

With  such  testimony — and  with  such  deliberate  sane* 
tions  given  by  the  President,  during  four  successive  years 
— ^to  establish  the  correctness  of  Hamilton's  procedure, 
there  can  be  no  surprise  at  the  apprehension  he  avowed 
to  Washington  **  thsii  false  and  insidious  men^  whom  you 
may  one  day  understand,  had  found  means,  by  artful  sug- 
gestions, to  infuse  doubts  and  distrusts  very  injurious  to 
him.''    That  day  was  not  distant. 

In  answer  to  the  next  inquiry,  as  to  the  time  when 
these  drafts  were  first  communicated  to  the  House,  Ham- 
ilton adverted  to  the  Speech  delivered  by  the  President 
in  seventeen  hundred  ninety :  to  a  report  made  by  him  in 
conformity  with  it,  showing  a  contemplated  draft ;  and 
to  an  act  of  Congress  approving  it ; — subsequent  to  which 
period,  other  reports,  acts,  and  resolutions  to  the  same 
effect  and  equally  explicit,  were  made. 

The  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  in  relation  to 
these  loans  was  next  given.  It  showed  a  positive  gain  to 
the  United  States,  by  the  application  of  them,  in  addition 
to  the  vast  general  benefit  in  the  reduction  of  the  debt 
and  in  raising  the  value  of  the  public  funds  ;  exhibiting 
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the  least  possible  delay  in  the  employment  of  the  proceeds 
of  them,  and  the  correctness  and  liberality  of  the  transac- 
tions as  to  the  French  debt ; — payment  of  part  of  ^hich 
could  not  have  been  anticipated,  without  the  operation,  for 
which  he  was  thus  groundlessly  inculpated. 

The  fifth  and  last  point,  as  to  which  the  Committee 
were  instructed  to  report,  was  as  to  the  whole  amount  of 
the  existing  debt  of  the  United  States  distinguishing  the 
domestic  from  the  foreign  debt ;  specifying  the  amounts 
of  the  domestic  debt  bearing  the  respective  interests  of 
six  and  three  per  cent. — the  amount  of  the  deferred  debt 
— the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  w^hole  debt  of  the 
United  States — and  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  to 
the  end  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

The  whole  debt  was  estimated  on  the  first  of  January, 
seventeen  hundred  ninety-four,  a  little  to  exceed  seventy- 
six  millions  of  dollars,*—- of  which  the  foreign  debt  was 
fourteen. millions  and  a  fraction.  It  appeared,  that  pay- 
ments exceeding  one  million  of  this  debt  had  been  made 
on  account  of  the  late  Government ; — that  the  debt  had 
been  increased  by  recent  credits  at  the  Treasury  of  more 
than  three  and  an  half  millions  for  balances  due  to  cred- 
itor States  on  the  final  settlement  of  accounts ; — that  it  had 
been  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  fund  nearly 
two  and  a  quarter  millions ;  and  that  there  remained  as 
offsets  to  it  in  different  sums,  nearly  four  millions  and  an 
half.  This  shows  an  actual  reduction  of  the  debt  of  three 
and  an  half  millions  of  dollars  in  three  years,  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  expenditures  for  the  Indian 
Wars,  and  those  unavoidably  incident  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  system  of  Government. 

This  document  closed  with  a  statement,  made  by  the 
Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

«  $76,822,842  88-100. 
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ury,  "  that  it  appears  from  the  affidavits  of  the  Cashier 
and  several  Officers  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  several  of  the  Directors,  the  Cashier  and  other  Officers 
of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  never  has,  either  directly  or  indirectly^  for  him- 
self or  any  other  person,  procured  any  discount  or  credit 
from  either  of  the  said  Banks,  upon  the  basis  of  any  Pub- 
lic moneys  which  at  any  time,  have  been  deposited  therein 
under  his  direction ;  and  the  Committee  are  satisfied,  that 
no  moneys  of  the  United  States,  whether  before  or  after 
they  have  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  have 
ever  been,  directly  or  indirectly  used  for  or  applied  to  any 
purposes,  but  those  of  the  Government,  except^  so  far  as 
all  moneys  deposited  in  a  Bank  are  concerned  in  the  gen- 
eral operations  thereof." 

On  the  ninth  of  June  Congress  adjourned. 

A  more  triumphant  result  could  not  have  been  de- 
sired. 

This  report  not  only  established  the  spotless  purity  of 
Hamilton's  official  conduct,  but  bore  abundant  testimony 
to  his  scrupulous  obedience  to  the  laws — to  his  vigilance 
over  the  public  interests — to  his  enlarged  views,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  of  his  well  matured  and  comprehensive 
system.  It  was  signed  by  Baldwin  and  was  accepted 
without  a  dissenting  voice  in  Congress. 

Boudinot  wrote  him,  **  AAer  passing  through  a  fiery 
ordeal  I  suppose  you  have  a  few  moments  to  breathe  a 
milder  air.  The  part  the  Country  in  general  take  in  your 
triumph  over  the  envious  and  malicious  enemies  to  the 
government,  as  well  as  yourself,  must  convince  you,  that 
the  influence  of  these  beings  extends  but  a  little  way  out 
their  own  selfish  narrow  circle." 

Two  letters  written  from  Virginia  are  also  preserved. 

"  Accept,  I  pray  you,  my  dear  friend,  of  my  sincerest 
Vol.  VI.— 8 
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congratulations  on  your  second  and  complete  triumph, 
over  the  invidious  persecutions  of  a  base  faction.  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Congress  has  turned  out  pre«* 
cisely  as  your  friends  here  had  predicted.  *  The  more  you 
probe,  examine,  and  investigate  Hamilton's  conduct,  Rely 
upon  it,  the  greater  he  will  appear.'  But  it  was  a  cruel 
thing  in  Congress  and  somewhat  unprecedented,  I  pre* 
sume,  to  oblige  your  Persecutors  and  Prosbctttors  to 
sit  as  your  Judges,  and  what  was  more  ill-natured,  to 
compel  them  to  make  a  report  by  which  they  were  obliged 
to  convict  you  of  purity  of  conduct,  unshaken  integrity, 
and  a  constant  watchfulness  over  the  public  interest."  * 
**  The  people  will  find  that  an  able,  faithful  servant,  has 
been  vilely  slandered  and  most  cruelly  calumniated." 

"I  can  assure  you,"  Colonel  Carrington  wrote  from 
Richmond,  "I  can  assure  you,  that  your  enemies  are 
much  less  loquacious  on  the  subject  than  they  were. 
There  having  been  pretty  confident  assurances  made,  that 
the  issue  of  the  inquiry  would  consign  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  infamy,  expectations  have  been  so  fixed 
on  that  object,  that  the  disappointment  is  by  no  means 
unnoticed. 

**  The  manner  in  which  the  renewal  of  the  business 
came  forward,  and  the  very  long  and  deliberate  course 
which  it  was  suffered  to  take,  in  the  hands  of  the  accusers 
themselves,  give  the  issue  its  best  effect." 

"Let  not  the  illiberality  with  which  you  have  been 
treated,  deprive  the  public  of  your  services,  at  least  until 
the  storm  which  hangs  over  us,  and  is  to  be  dreaded,  no 
less  from  our  own  follies  and  vices,  than  the  malignance 

*  Col.  Heth  to  HamiltOD  July  6,  1794.  Hamilton's  Works,  v.  596.  Hig- 
ginson  wrote :  *'  I  congratulate  yon  npon  the  report  relative  to  your  Depart- 
ment. Giles,  I  think,  must  feel  very  much  mortified,  and  his  oonstituent» 
cannot  be  gratified  at  seeing  him  placed  so  far  in  the  back  ground." 
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and  intrigues  of  foreigners,  blow  over.  It  is  true,  yoii 
have  been  abused,  but  that  has  been  and  still  is  the  fate 
of  him  who  was  supposed  out  of  the  reach  of  all  slan- 
der/'* 

*  In  the  Life  of  Jefferson,  i.  404,  by  George  Tnck«r  of  Virginia,  thia  para- 
gr^h  is  fbnnd :  **  As  the  irregnlaritj  in  deyiatiug  firom  the  acts  which  an- 
thorized  the  loans  and  from  the  President's  wriUen  inttruetions :  in  drawuig 
more  money  from  Holland  than  those  acts  authorized ;  and  in  failing  to  in- 
form the  Conmiiflsioners  of  the  Sinking  fnnd  of  what  he  had  drawn,  appear  bj 
the  debate  and  the  Secretary't  own  report^  to  have  been  establisfied  beyond  quB9- 
Uon^  it  may  be  presomed,  that  those  members  of  the  minority,  who  refused  to 
▼ote  for  the  resolutions,  were  influenced  by  the  consideration,  that  the  public 
geaeraDy  had  regarded  them  as  a  charge  on  the  Secretaiy's  integrity ; "  and 
that  a  vote  of  censure  "  seemed  disproportionate  to  the  offence  of  too  firee  an 
exercise  of  his  discretionary  power/*  &c.  The  prevalence  of  an  opinion  is  then 
ttated,  **  that  favour  to  the  Bank  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  irregulari- 
ties complained  of,  from  the  fact,  of  the  aids  derived  firom  the  Bank  from  those 
drafU,  and  from  the  proposition  to  pay  to  the  Bank  two  millions,  ten  years  be- 
fore the  whole  was  payable.** 

The  comments  to  which  these  statements  give  rise  are— 

1.  That  this  irregularity  doet  not  appear  from  the  Secretazy's  own  Report 
to  have  been  established.  Thongh  charged  by  Findley  and  others  in  debate, 
it  is  explicitly  contradicted  and  wholly  disproved, 

2.  Had  any  doubt  existed  on  this  subject  during  the  first  inquiry  into  the 
oondnct  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  completely  dispelled  by  the  result  of  the  second 
inquiry,  eveiy  transaction  as  to  the  loans  having  been  shown  to  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  President. 

8.  The  evidence  of  favoritism  in  proposing  to  pay  to  the  Bank  its  twQ  mil- 
lion loan  consisted  in  a  proposal  to  substitute  for  a  loan  bearing  an  interest  of 
$ix  per  cent,  one  at  Jive  per  cent. 

It  win  also  be  remarked,  that,  while  the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Jefferson  ** 
dwells  on  the  result  of  iiiejirst  inquiry  and  seeks  to  impair  its  force,  he  omita 
an  mention  of  the  second  and  of  its  result !  I  He  also  in  his  preface  (p.  15) 
states,  *'  Many  of  the  most  interesting  facts  were  derived  directly  from  him,** 
(Madison)  '*  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  was  submitted  to  his  in- 
spection, and  received  the  beneJU  of  hi*  correction  as  to  matters  of  fact."  It 
might  be  offered  in  excuse,  that  this  second  inquizy  took  place,  after  Jeffer- 
S0D*s  retirement  firom  the  government.  But  this  excuse,  were  it  of  any  value, 
win  not  avail,  as  HamUton's  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiveS)  asking  the  inquiry  from  which  this  vindicatoiy  result  flowed,  was  writ- 
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tan  ind  xeceived  by  him,  previoiu  to  Jeffenon's  resignatioa — ^namelj,  on  the 
leth  of  December,  1798. 

Kandall,  iL  119,  states  **  the  three  first  of  these  charges,  in  their  liters] 
import,  admitted  of  no  denial — they  were  etiahlished  by  the  Secretary's  own 
answers  to  the  House/ — ^This  statement  refers  to  the  proceedings  on  the  first 
inqniry. — ^The  result  of  the  second  inqniiy  is  not  mentioned  by  him  in  its 
place,  and,  if  by  him  or  by  Tucker,  eUewhertj  has  escaped  observation. 
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The  pernicious  influence  of  Jefferson  had  been  felt  in 
every  department  of  the  Government ;  and  the  careful 
student  of  American  history  will  find  that  to  him  may  be 
traced  every  heresy  which  has  infected  the  counsels  of 
this  country. 

The  jealousy  he  excited  against  the  Military  establish- 
ment had  protracted  the  sufferings  of  the  frontier ;  and, 
while  it  weakened  the  arm,  increased  the  expenditure  of 
the  nation. 

His  hostility  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  for 
Hamilton's  superior  weight  with  the  Legislature,  would 
have  denied  to  it  the  necessary  resources.  His  clamors 
against  the  Fiscal  system  had  encouraged  discontents, 
which  were  ripening  rapidly  into  Rebellion ;  and  the 
embarrassments  he  interposed  to  the  operations  of  the 
Sinking  fund  had  interfered  with  the  reduction  of  the 
debt. 

His  opinions  as  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  had  they  prevailed,  would  have  exerted  a  not 
less  malignant  influence  on  the  destinies  of  this  people. 
Here  and  there,  some  advocate  may  be  found  seeking 
to  exhibit  him  as  the  friend  of  Neutrality,  but  his  often 
avowed  opinions  and  his  successive  acts  all  bespeak  him 
the  partisan  of  France. 
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Those  opinions  gave  to  her  an  undue  importance  in 
the  estimation  of  this  infant  country,  and  those  acts  tended 
to  involve  it,  as  a  dependent  ally,  in  the  great  conflict 
virhich  viras  convulsing  Europe — an  alliance  the  most  in- 
jurious and  unnatural, — for  vehat  greater  contrast  could 
be  presented,  than  the  despotic  anarchy  of  that  mighty, 
and  then  rapacious  power,  compared  with  the  prudent 
moderation  which  belonged  to  the  American  Republic. 
It  would  have  been  the  alliance  of  chaos  with  order. 

Jefferson's  retirement  from  office  was  a  source  of  great 
gratification  to  many  of  the  most  sagacious  statesmen. 
They  hoped  increased  stability  in  the  Administration. 
But  he  had  considered  well  the  consequences  of  every 
movement  that  he  made.  In  presenting  to  Washington, 
Randolph  as  his  successor,  he  felt  assured  that  his  party 
would  encounter  in  him  no  serious  obstacles  to  its  pol- 
icy, and  might  profit  by  the  influence  he  enjoyed,  flow- 
ing from  the  personal  attachment  to  him  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

With  such  a  person  as  the  medium  of  communication 
with  foreign  powers,  with  a  hostile  majority  in  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  legislature — with  a  large  division  of  the 
people,  sympathizing  with  France,  and  stimulated  in  their 
hostility  to  Great  Britain  by  her  aggressions,  Hamilton's 
position  was  environed  with  difficulties.  These  difficulties 
he  had  thus  far  surmounted.  His  policy  had  essentially 
prevailed,  though  marred,  in  its  bold  symmetry,  by  un- 
avoidable concessions. 

The  opponents  of  the  Government  had  claimed  an 
exclusive  title  to  the  public  confidence,  they  had  lured  the 
people  into  the  expectation,  that  their  ascendency  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  unfold  the  abuses,  and 
terminate  the  imputed  evils  of  his  system.  Yet  a  Session 
of  Congress  had  passed ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  most 
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persevering  efforts,  not  a  single  instance  of  corruption  or 
of  mismanagement  was  discovered.  The  calumnies  with 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  had  been  pursued 
during  the  whole  of  his  official  career  were  refuted,  and 
his  accusers  had  been  compelled  to  award  to  him,  by  an 
unanimous  act,  instead  of  ostracism,  an  ovation. 

Nor  was  this  his  only  triumph.  Peace  had  been  pre^ 
served ;  and  although  the  future  was  uncertain,  yet  the 
Nation  was  shown,  that  every  mean  had  been  suggested^ 
consistent  with  its  honor,  to  avert,  and,  if  unavoidable,  to 
prepare  for  war. 

In  despite  of  the  efforts  of  the  opposition — the  lar- 
ger representations  of  the  people  had  confirmed  the 
existing  establishments.  Instead  of  theoretical  innova- 
tions upon  the  Fiscal  system,  auxiliary  funds  had  been 
granted  to  meet  emergencies  ;  and  to  provide  for  the  bal- 
ances due  to  the  Creditor  States,  thus  finally  to  discharge 
the  debt  of  the  Revolution.  The  departure  from  law  and 
from  usage  which  confided  to  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
the  digest  of  financial  measures,  instead  of  requiring  them 
from  the  officer,  who  was  responsible  for  their  execution 
and  their  success,  had  neither  resulted  in  the  benefits  nor 
in  the  changes  anticipated.  There  had  been  deviations, 
but  they  were  such  as  would  necessarily  attend  the  inter- 
ference of  a  numerous  body  with  the  comprehensive,  and 
matured  economy  of  a  single  head  of  the  Fiscal  Depart- 
ment. 

Though,  in  the  propositions  and  discussions  of  Con- 
gress, there  was  much  to  censure ;  yet  the  final  legisla- 
tion, through  the  controlling  influence  of  the  Senate,  had 
been  wise.  By  one  Statute,  a  tribute  had  been  paid  to 
the  kindred  obligations  of  humanity  which  compensates 
many  errors.  Acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, which  proscribed,  after  a  specified  period,  the  in- 
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troduction  of  slaves  into  the  United  States,  a  bill  was 
passed,  immediately  prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  and  thus 
originating  that  benevolent  policy  which  marks  a  conspic- 
uous era  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

The  issue  of  the  recent  investigation  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Treasury  Department  removed  one  great  obstacle 
to  Hamilton's  retirement  from  the  Cabinet.  But  the 
events  which  had  occurred  since  he  intimated  that  inten- 
tion, had  changed  his  views.  These  were  announced  to 
the  President. 

"Philadelphia,  May  27,  1794. — Sir:  I  some  time 
since  communicated  an  intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
oiSce  I  hold,  towards  the  close  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion. 

"This  I  should  now  put  in  execution,  but  for  the 
events  which  have  lately  accumulated,  of  a  nature  to 
render  the  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  our  peace,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  precarious — I  do  not  perceive,  that 
I  could  voluntarily  quit  my  post  at  such  a  juncture,  con- 
sistently with  considerations  either  of  duty  or  character, 
and  therefore,  I  find  myself  reluctantly  obliged  to  defer 
the  offer  of  my  resignation. 

"  But,  if  any  circumstances  should  have  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  intimation  of  an  intention  to  resign,  or 
should  otherwise  exist,  which  serve  to  render  my  contin- 
uance in  office,  in  any  degree  inconvenient  or  ineligible,  1 
beg  leave  to  assure  you.  Sir,  that  I  should  yield  to  them 
with  all  the  readiness  naturally  inspired  by  an  impatient 
desire,  to  relinquish  a  situation  in  which  even  a  moment- 
ary stay  is  opposed  by  the  strongest  personal  and  family 
reasons." 

Washington  replied : 

"The  communication  which  you  made,  to  me  some 
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time  ago,  of  your  intention  to  resign,  and  to  which  you 
refer  in  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant,  received  yesterday 
afternoon,  I  always  considered  as  depending  upon  events. 
Of  course  nothing  has  been  done  by  me  to  render  your 
continuance  in  office  inconvenient  or  ineligible. 

^  On  the  contrary,  I  am  pleased  that  you  have  deter- 
mined to  remain  at  your  post  until  the  clouds  over  our 
affairs,  which  have  come  on  so  fast  of  late,  shall  be  dis- 
persed." 

The  pending  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  were  not 
the  only  causes  that  prompted  Hamilton's  determination 
to  remain  in  office. 

The  wild  anarchy  excited  by  the  leaders  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  now  inflamed  to  a  degree  that  threat- 
ened the  stability,  perhaps,  the  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  felt  there  would  be  required  all  the  con- 
stancy and  energy  of  his  character  to  confront  and  to 
subdue  it.  He  was  convinced,  that  the  rebellious  temper, 
which  had  been  excited  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  which  extended  to  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  was  not  merely  directed  against  the  Excise  laws, 
but  that  it  was  part  of  "  a  general  explosion  "  long  ma- 
turing, and  menacing  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  A  great 
crisis  was  approaching. 

In  a  system  of  Government  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  few  efficiently  operative  checks.  With 
a  Senate  so  constituted  and  of  such  little  permanence, 
great  as  are  its  constitutional  attributes,  all  powjcr  tends 
ultimately  through  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature, 
to  the  President. 

Is  he  a  favorite  of  the  people,  his  influence  will  over- 
rule the  law.  Is  he  unpopular,  he  is  too  feeble  to  sustain 
it,  and  is  cast  aside  for  some  successful  demagogue.  Is 
he  bold  and  unscrupulous,  he  exerts  the  will  of  a  despot, 
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and  appeals  to  the  passions  of  his  constituents  to  sanction 
his  usurpations.  Is  he  a  man  of  calculation,  he  resorts  to 
artifice,  and  governs  by  corruption. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  welfare  of  a  people  under  such 
institutions  is  perhaps  more,  than  in  those  of  any  other 
limited  government,  affected  by  the  personal  character  of 
their  chief;  and  the  tendency  of  his  situation  is  to  pervert 
that  character.  The  ambition  of  governing  well  is  too 
often  sacrificed  to  a  sense  of  insecurity ;  and  those  ele- 
vated motives  of  action  which  are  connected  with  the 
future  give  place  to  overwhelming  considerations  of  tem- 
porary, personal  advantage. 

The  virtues  of  Washington  shielded  him  from  the  se- 
ductions of  power ;  and  his  great  popularity,  was  exerted, 
not  to  excite,  but  to  restrain  the  people.  He  seemed  un- 
willing to  discover  the  extent  of  Executive  influence 
which  that  popularity  conferred ;  and  his  fear  to  trans- 
cend the  Constitution,  was  only  less  than  his  determina- 
tion to  defend  it. 

This  was  well  understood  by  the  opposition.  While 
clamoring  against  the  alleged  usurpations  of  the  Execu- 
tive department,  it  was  their  policy  to  keep  up  a  constant 
excitement  in  the  public  mind,  to  stimulate  the  discon- 
tented to  acts  which  required  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the 
power  of  the  nation,  and  to  withhold  the  means  of  ren- 
dering that  exertion  efiScient ;  to  impute  the  public  dis- 
orders to  the  public  distrust,  and  to  excite  that  distrust 
by  the  continued  assertion,  that  those  disorders  had  been 
produced  by  the  Government,  in  order  to  furnish  a  pre- 
text for  the  encroachments  it  meditated  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 

That  this  policy  should  be  successful,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  disturb  the  repose  of  every  part  of  the 
United   States,  and  of  every  class  of  the'  population 
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Along  the  seaboard,  the  seamen  of  New  England  and  of ^ 
the  Middle  States,  now  land-locked  by  the  Embargo — 
were  seen  roaming  in  lawless  bands,  exciting  the  mari- 
time population  at  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered  from 
Great  Britain.  In  Virginia,  meetings  were  held,  and 
juries  were  heard  to  recommend  the  suspension  of  the 
collection  of  British  debts — until  the  national  injuries 
were  redressed. 

As  though  the  public  mind  was  not  in  sufficient  com- 
motion, the  Democratic  Society  of  Philadelphia, — the  Pa- 
rent Club— assembled,  and  issued  an  inflammatory  address 
calling  upon  their  fellow  citizens  again  **  to  fraternize  in 
the  cause  of  Liberty,  to  associate  in  political  societies,  for 
union  and  watchfulness."  '*  This  and  this  alone,"  they 
proclaimed,  *'  will  give  us  happiness  and  security,  while 
division  and  supineness  will  hurry  us  into  the  arms  of 
tyranny.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  Americans  had  energy 
to  contend  for  freedom,  but  that  they  wanted  firmness 
to  preserve  it ; — that  they  saw  danger  in  British  des- 
potism, but  that  domestic  domination  carried  no  cause  for 
alarm." 

This  Address  was  circulated  throughout  the  Country ; 
and  far  and  wide  along  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  depths 
of  the  interior  were  heard,  from  the  affiliated  associations, 
their  answering  alarms. 

The  rapid  spread  of  discontent  proves  the  vitiated 
state  of  the  popular  feeling,  habituated  to  excess,  and 
seeming  to  loathe  the  lavish  prodigality  of  blessings  pour- 
ing in  upon  them. 

It  was  not  possible  that  these  stimulant  appeals  could 
be  continued  long  without  producing  overt  acts  of  insub- 
ordination. These  were  seen  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  hostile  expeditions  of  Genet  had  been  joined ;  in  the 
wanton  warfare  waged  to  dispossess  the  Indians  of  their 
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territory ;  and  in  the  violent  resistance  to  the  collection 
of  the  internal  Revenue. 

The  progress  of  these  Expeditions  and  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Administration  to  suppress  them  have  been 
stated.  Hopes  were  indulged,  that,  having  been  dis- 
avowed by  the  successor  of  Genet,  they  would  be  aban- 
doned ;  but  just  before  the  rising  of  Congress,  intelligence 
was  communicated  to  it  by  the  President,  that  new  sup- 
plies of  money  had  been  received  through  a  Frenchman ; 
— that  artificers  for  the  expedition  to  descend  the  Missis- 
sippi to  New  Orleans  had  resumed  their  labors  ;  that  per- 
sons holding  commissions  as  ofiSccrs  had  sold  their  prop- 
erty at  auction  ; — that  subscriptions  to  provide  ammuni- 
tion were  raised  in  Lexington ; — that  the  measure  was 
openly  advocated,  and  that  the  President's  proclamation 
forbidding  it,  had  been  suppressed. 

Information  from  the  South  also  showed  a  similar 
movement  in  that  region.  A  plan  had  been  discovered, 
which  was  concerted  between  a  seditious  person  and 
Clarke,  the  agent  of  (^enet,  for  an  attack  upon  Louisiana 
— which  plan  had  been  transmitted  to  Thomas  Paine  in 
Paris,  whose  reply  was  inclosed  in  the  dispatches  to  the 
French  Minister  at  Philadelphia ! 

It  has  been  seen,  that  the  motion  of  the  Senators  of 
Kentucky  impugning  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  in  the 
negotiations  with  Spain,  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  This  Committee,  after  full  deliberation, 
reported,  that  in  that  negotiation  the  right  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  had  been  well  asserted ;  that  the 
claim  for  its  enjoyment  was  pursued  with  all  the  assiduity 
and  firmness  which  the  magnitude  of  the  object  demands ; 
and  would  be  pursued  until  attained,  unless  adverse  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  impracticable ;  that  Congress 
ought  not  to  interfere.     But,  to  satisfy  the  citizens  of  the 
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United  States,  the  President  was  requested  to  disclose  to 
the  Executive  of  Kentucky  such  parts  of  the  negotiation 
as  he  should  deem  advisable. 

Within  a  week  after  the  adoption  of  this  Resolution,  a 
Convention  was  assembled  at  Lexington,  at  which  Reso- 
lutions were  passed,  and  a  Remonstrance  was  addressed 
to  Congress,  indicative  of  the  existing  excitement.  Pro- 
fessing to  speak  in  the  name  of  ''Western  America,'' 
they  denounced  the  whole  government  of  the  Union ; 
declared  that  their  tardy  and  ineffectual  negotiations  had 
been  veiled  with  a  mysterious  secresy ;  stigmatizing  the 
recent  appointment  "  of  the  Enemy  of  the  Western  Coun- 
try to  negotiate  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  tame  submis- 
non  of  the  General  Government."  This  offensive  remon- 
strance was  answered  by  a  Resolution  that  Congress 
ought  not  to  act  upon  it. 

The  tone  of  this  Memorial  indicated  the  necessity  of 
vigilance ;  and  instructions  were  transmitted  to  General 
Wayne,  regardless  of  a  technical  opinion  of  Randolph,  ♦ 
to  have  a  careful  surveillance  of  the  projected  expedition 
upon  New  Orleans. 

Hamilton,  impressed  with  the  menacing  aspect  which 
the  interior  of  the  Country  was  assumihg,  was  in  the 
mean  time  reflecting  on  the  best  mode  of  providing  for 
the  contingencies  he  apprehended  would  arise.  He  had 
brought  this  subject  before  the  President  in  a  letter  f 
which  stated  at  large  the  motives  and  the  authority 
under  which  he  had  proceeded  as  to  the  former  loans 
and  proposed  that  the  instructions  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  last  loan  in  Holland  should  be  varied. 
**  The  proposition  in  my  Report  of  the  fifteenth  of  June," 

*  Hamilton*!  Works,  iv.  844.     March  11,  1794.     Misprinted  98. 
t  Hamilton's  Works,  iv.  540.    Ap.  25,  1794. 
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he  observed,  **  was  that  the  proposed  loan  should  be  made 
upon  the  authority  of  both  actSy  and  the  letter  of  the  Pres- 
ident just  mentioned,  precisely  declares  he  did  not  intend 
by  separate  instructions  to  prevent  the  loans  from  being 
carried  on,  without  distinction^  in  Holland."  No  new 
powers  had  been  sent,  but  an  additional  instruction  was 
sent  to  make  a  loan  on  the  basis  of  the  former  powers, 
which  ''  made  no  special  reference  to  either  act,  but  left 
the  matter  to  proceed,  as  before,  unthout  distinction.  The 
consequence  will  be,  that  the  loan,  as  in  all  preceding 
cases,  will  be  founded  on  both  the  acts.  I  send  for  your 
inspection  all  the  contracts  heretofore  made,  as  the  evi« 
dence  of  what  will  be  the  form  of  the  one  not  yet  for- 
warded ;  all  of  which  expressly  and  indiscriminately 
refer  to  both  the  acts.  The  inference  is,  that  according 
to  the  contract  itself  (the  formal  obligatory  act),  the  loan 
will  be  placed  upon  the  joint  foundation  of  the  two  acts, 
equally  applicable  therefore  to  the  purpose  of  either.** 
He  added,  that  it  had  not  yet  been  carried  in  the  records 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  account  of  any  particular  appro- 
priation,— and  therefore  the  application  rested  within  the 
discretion  of  the  President. 

He  represented,  that  the  state  of  foreign  affairs  for- 
bade a  reliance  on  Loans  abroad ;  and  that  the  situation 
of  the  country  was  such,  as  probably  to  call  for  all  the 
aid  of  Domestic  Loans;  that  their  security  and  credit 
were  of  more  moment,  than  the  savings  by  the  investment 
in  purchases  of  the  debt.  Though  he  felt,  both  from 
considerations  interesting  to  his  own  reputation,  and  to 
the  public  interests,  the  advantage  of  extensive  pur- 
chases (of  the  debt)  at  the  eitisting  juncture ;  and  though 
he  contemplated  them  gradually  and  circumspectly,  yet 
he  preferred  "  at  the  hazard  of  some  criticism  to  waive 
or  defer  an  advantage  inferior  in  magnitude  rather  than 
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incur  a  probable  risk  of  disadvantage  of  much  greater 
magnitude/' 

Randolph  advised  the  President,  that  he  could  not 
change  the  destination  of  this  fund  from  that  for  which  he 
had  directed  it  to  be  borrowed,  the  purchase  of  the  Debt. 

The  President  then  proposed,  that  the  question  should 
be  referred  to  Congress,  but  no  reference  was  made. 
Hamilton  dissuaded  it  for  the  reasons,  that  ''much  debate 
would  ensue,  and  perhaps  no  decision ; "  and  as  the  expe- 
dient would  be  thereafter  practicable,  if  necessary. 

Reasons  were  soon  after  given  by  him  for  deferring 
to  raise  a  Loan  of  a  Million  of  Dollars,  recently  author- 
ised to  be  applied  to  the  foreign  intercourse,  growing  out 
of  the  terms  of  the  act  under  which  it  was  to  be  made, 
evincing,  on  his  part,  the  most  scrupulous  caution.  Nu- 
merous other  Reports  were  made  by  him  at  this  time,  of 
which  a  list  only  remains,  they  having  been  burned  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Treasury  buildings.  This  list  also  re- 
fers to  a  variety  of  Circulars  relating  to  the  collection  of 
the  Revenue.  Some  of  these  give  evidence  of  the  promp- 
titude with  which  he  called  on  the  Chief  Magistrate  to 
displace  officers  who  had  failed  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.* 

He  was  also  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  correspondence, 

*  "Tbeasubt  Departmxkt,  Feb.  10,  1794. 

**  Snt :  Tbe  enclosed  letter  of  the  27th  of  last  month,  from  the  collector  of 
Tappahannock,  relates  to  a  subject  equally  delicate  and  disagreeable.  It  is  mj 
dntjr  to  add,  that  bills  haTe  returned  protested  to  the  amount  of  $3000. 

**  This  conduct,  though  I  trust  proceeding  from  no  ill  motiTe  in  the  col- 
lector, is  of  a  nature  so  fatal  to  the  punctual  collection  of  the  Revenue,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  vitallj  injurious  to  the  public  credit,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
to  submit  it  as  my  opinioiv  that  the  public  good  requires  the  superseding  of 

the  ofBoer. 

"  With  perfect  respect,  &c., 

*'  AlXZAHDKB  HAMILX€Sr. 

*•  To  the  PTMident  of  the  United  Stetea." 
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and  in  giving  instructions  for  the  purchase  of  materials 
for  building  a  Navy.  His  attention  was  likewise  called 
to  other  subjects  of  much  moment.  The  communications 
between  the  British  Minister  and  Randolph  had  reached 
an  alarming  point.  The  former  had  little  command  of 
temper,  and  the  latter  was  disposed  to  give  frequent 
causes  of  irritation.  At  this  moment,  Hammond  applied 
for  the  decision  of  the  Government  as  to  compensation 
for  some  British  vessels,  which  had  been  captured  by 
French  privateers  fitted  in  American  ports. 

It  has  been  seen,  that,  in  the  first  discussion  of  this 
subject  in  the  Cabinet,  Hamilton  urged  that  compensation 
was  due,  and  ought  to  be  promised ;  and  that  Jefierson 
and  Randolph  being  opposed,  no  such  assurance  was 
given ;  that  at  a  subsequent  period,  it  was  resolved  unan- 
imously, after  reconsideration,  to  give  this  pledge  as  an 
equivalent  for  an  actual  restitution  of  the  captured  prop- 
erty ;  which  pledge  was  given,  in  the  form,  that  "  such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  President." 

The  question  now  arose  upon  an  inquiry  whether  this 
was  embraced  in  the  instructions  to  Jay.  Hamilton  ad- 
vised that  such  compensation  should  be  promised  by 
Jay,  founding  this  advice  on  the  reasons  he  had  given 
when  the  question  first  arose. 

The  President  stated,  that  originally  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  make  com- 
pensation, but  that  Randolph  thought  that  he  could  not 
by  treaty  bind  the  United  States  absolutely,  as  the  Con- 
stitution forbade  money  to  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 
except  in  pursuance  of  a  law ;  and,  if  compensation  were 
promised,  that  it  would  be  a  precedent  for  binding  the 
nation  by  treaty  to  pay  money,  which  the  Legislature 
might  hesitate  to  grant. 

Hamilton  then  addressed  a  letter  to  Washington  in 
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which)  he  observed,  with  great  foresight,  ^'Besides  the 
reasons  hastily  sketched  in  the  memorandums  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  there  is  one  of  a  delicate  nature, 
which  I  did  not  think  fit  to  put  in  a  paper  which  might 
become  a  public  document,  but  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  your  co^ideration. 

''  Though  the  form  of  only  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
President,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  United  States 
to  make  compensation  in  the  case,  had  been  used ;  yet 
between  nation  and  nation  this  is  equivalent  to  a  virtual 
engagement  that  compensation  will  be  made;  and  we 
were  all  sensible,  in  advising  the  President  to  give  that 
opinion  (which  advice  was  unanimous  *)  that  a  non-com- 
pliance with  it  would  be  a  serious  commitment  of  the 
character  of  the  nation,  the  government,  and  the  Presi" 
dent.  Indeed,  if  the  Legislature  should  not  do  its  part 
under  such  circumstances,  it  would  necessarily  give  birth 
to  considerations  very  embarrassing  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
President. 

^  In  such  a  posture  of  things,  is  it  not  advisable  to  nar- 
row the  obstacles  to  a  right  issue  of  the  business?  It 
Mr.  Jay  is  instructed  to  insert  a  formal  stipulation  in  a 
general  engagement,  the  Senate  will  only  have  to  concur. 
If  provision  is  to  be  made  by  law,  both  Houses  must  con- 
cur. The  difference  is  easily  seen.  And  it  is  a  case 
where  the  point  of  honor  is  too  materially  concerned,  not 
to  dictate  the  expediency  of  leaving  as  little  to  hazard  as 
possible  upon  the  issue.  It  is  impossible  that  any  ques- 
tion can  arise  about  ihe  propriety  of  giving  this  course  to 
the  business. 

"  When  we  are  demanding  compensation  for  our  cap- 
tared  vessels  and  goods,  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 

Vol.  VI.— 4 
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world  to  stipulate  compensation  for  those  of  Great  Britain, 
which  we  acknowledge  to  have  been  unlawfully  made 
within  our  territory,  or  by  the  use  of  our  means.  It  is 
also  with  me  a  material  consideration,  that  the  coupling 
this  with  the  other  objects  of  Mr.  Jay's  negotiation  may 
tend  to  disembarrass  in  future.  If  ||^e  compensation  we 
seek  fails,  it  may  be  a  good  answer  to  the  claim  on  the 
other  side,  that  they  were  endeavoured,  without  success, 
to  be  made  a  subject  of  reciprocal  stipulation.  I  speak 
with  reference  to  the  Individuals  concerned.  I  may  per- 
haps be  too  nice.  But  this  is  one  of  those  questions,  on 
which  ideas  of  sincerity  and  good  faith  and  honor  in  a  re- 
lation which  must  always  engage  my  particular  solicitude, 
press  my  judgment  to  a  course  of  proceeding  which  is 
calculated  to  dispel  all  doubts." 

The  President's  view  was,  that,  as  Congress,  to  which 
it  had  been  referred,  did  not  act  upon  it,  and  as  it  was 
within  the  powers  of  Jay,  no  further  or  more  pointed 
declaration  should  be,  at  that  time,  made  to  the  British 
Minister ; — that  his  understanding  of  the  original  commu- 
nication differed  widely  from  Hamilton's ;  that  his  pointed 
desire  was,  that  the  expression  *'  might  be  so  guarded  as 
to  convey  nothing  more  than  an  opinion  of  the  Execu- 
tive," which  ought  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Legis- 
lature ;  and  although  the  usage  of  other  nations  may  be 
opposed  to  this  practice,  the  difference  may  result  from 
the  difference  between  their  Constitutions  and  ours,  and 
from  the  prerogatives  of  their  executives. 

"  The  powers  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
are  more  definite,  and  better  understood,  perhaps,  than 
those  of  any  other  country ;  and  my  aim  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  neither  to  stretch  nor  relax  them  in 
any  instance   whatever,  unless   compelled   to  do  it  by 
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imperious  circumstances.''  He  thought  the  matter  had 
better  remain  on  the  footing  on  which  it  then  stood. 
This  view  was  subsequently  relinquished,  and  Hamilton's 
adopted. 

A  proposal  was,  at  this  time,  made  by  Randolph  to  the 
President  to  institute  a  mission  to  Europe  to  concert  the 
co*K>peration  of  the  American  Navy  with  that  of  Den- 
mark, for  the  defence  of  neutral  rights,  to  be  subject  to 
Jay's  discretion.  The  institution  of  a  mission  for  such  a 
purpose  at  the  moment  a  negotiation  was  opened  with 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  made  known  indirectly 
to  her  government.  Its  intent  was  obvious.  Hamilton 
opposed  it,  and  the  idea  was  abandoned.  It  was  then 
brought  forward  in  a  different  form, — that  of  instructing 
Jay  eventually  to  establish  by  Treaty,  a  concert  with 
Sweden  and  Denmark  for  the  same  object. 

Hamilton  dissuaded  the  measure.  His  views  were, 
that  **  The  United  States  have  peculiar  advantages  from 
situation  which  would  thereby  be  thrown  into  common 
stock  without  an  equivalent.  Denmark  and  Sweden  are 
too  weak  and  too  remote  to  render  a  co-operation  useful ; 
— and  the  entanglements  of  a  Treaty  with  them  might  be 
found  very  inconvenient.  The  United  States  had  better 
stand  upon  their  own  ground.  If  a  war  on  neutral  rights 
should  take  place,  common  interest  will  probably  secure 
all  the  co-operation  which  is  practicable,  and  occasional 
arrangements  may  be  made.  What  has  been  already 
done  in  this  respect  appears,  therefore,  to  be  sufficient." 
'^His  impressions  had  varied,  but  this  advice  was  the  final 
result  of  full  reflection."  It  was  not  embraced  in  the  in- 
structions to  Jay. 

Some  time  after,  the  attention  of  the  President  was 
called  by  Hamilton  to  certain  French  privateers  lying  in 
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the  ports  of  the  United  States.  He  advised  that  a  com- 
munication should  be  addressed  to  the  French  minister, 
which  he  subsequently  framed. 

The  President  returned  to  Philadelphia,  after  a  brief 
absence,  when  Hamilton  asked  his  permission  to  make  a 
short  excursion.  He  replied,*  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that 
your  little  son  continues  indisposed  and  wish  you  to  carry 
him  into  the  country  for  a  few  days,  if  it  is  conceived  that 
exercise  and  change  of  air  would  be  of  service  to  him. 

"Before  you  go,  or  as  soon  after  as  convenient,  I 
should  be  glad  to  receive  your  opinion  on  the  Kentucky 
and  Georgia  business,  both  of  which  have  been  communi- 
cated to  you  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  War,  or  one 
of  them,  according  to  the  information  I  have  received. 

"  I  sincerely  wish  that  the  excursion  you  propose  may 
have  the  desired  effect.  P.  S.  Have  you  draughted  any 
answer  yet  to  the  letter  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  to 
me,  introductory  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun."t 

Previous  to  his  departure,  Hamilton  wrote  to  the 
President.  As  to  the  proceedings  in  Kentucky,  he  ad- 
vised, unless  the  Attorney-General  was  of  the  opinion 
that  they  furnish  indictable  matter,  that  nothing  could 
with  propriety  or  utility  be  done  ; — but,  if  indictable,  that 
it  was  very  material,  that  prosecutions  against  the  osten- 
sible and  leading  characters  be  instituted. 

With  regard  to  Georgia,  that  the  Governor  be  urged 
to  suppress — by  military  coercion,  if  necessary,  the  es- 
tablishment proposed  to  be  made,  at  the  expense  of  the 

•  July  11. 

f  Tallejrand  had  recently  arrived  in  the  United  States,  and  had  requested 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  he  had  been  particularly  recom- 
mended, to  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  President. 

The  delica<)y  of  the  relations  which  then  subsisted  between  France  and  the 
United  States  appeared  to  interpose  obstacles  to  his  reception,  and  the  request 
wasreftised. 
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United  States  ; — that  the  Creek  nation  be  apprised  of  the 
information  received,  and  assured,  that  the  United  States 
will  co-operate  with  them  to  prevent  the  intrusion,  and 
afterwards  to  dispossess  the  intruders ; — suggesting,  that 
this  might  induce  them  to  run  the  line  of  the  last  treaty ; 
and  that  the  matter  be  informally  mentioned  to  the  Span- 
ish commissioners,  expressing  the  disapprobation  of  the 
government  and  its  intention  to  exert  all  the  means  in  its 
power  to  frustrate  the  enterprise.  After  an  absence  of 
twelve  days,  Hamilton  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

The  force  under  Wayne  was  sufficient  to  check  the 
expedition  from  Kentucky — but  his  interposition  was 
soon  rendered  unnecessary.  Spain  withdrew  from  the 
coalition  against  France,  and  the  contemplated  invasion 
of  Louisiana,  to  the  command  of  which  Genet  had  been 
appointed  with  discretionary  powers,  was  abandoned. 

The  energy  of  the  Government  of  South  Carolina  had 
disconcerted  the  operations  which  were  undertaken  at 
the  instigation  of  France  against  Florida;  and  within 
that  State  no  further  measures  were  in  progress.  But 
supplies  of  money  were  soon  after  received  by  her  parti- 
sans in  Georgia,  who  again  were  seen  collecting  their  ad- 
herents. 

Unable  to  comprehend,  from  past  events,  any  other 
purpose  in  these  military  combinations,  than  their  own 
destruction,  the  warlike  Creeks  began  to  prepare  anew 
for  a  contest  which  the  interposition  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment had  recently  prevented,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  general  Indian  war  would  break 
out  with  all  its  horrors.  This  probability  was  increased 
by  the  conduct  of  Clarke,  late  a  major-general  in  the 
Georgia  militia — the  leader  of  the  French  expedition. 

Uncertain  when  to  proceed  in  that  object,  unwilling 
to  disband  the  small  force  he  had  gathered,  and  eager  to 
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possess  himself  of  their  territory,  Clarke  encamped  his 
party  on  the  south-west  of  the  Oconee,  within  the  Indian 
limits.  A  proclamation,  forbidding  this  encroachment, 
was  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Georgia.  Clarke,  confid- 
ing in  the  concurrence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  voluntarily 
surrendered  his  person  into  the  custody  of  an  officer  of 
one  of  its  Superior  courts.  He  was  discharged  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  his  Judges,  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  that  State,  and  of  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  for  the 
protection  of  the  Indians. 

This  fact  was  made  known  to  the  President,  who  was 
informed,  that  it  was  part  of  a  project  to  establish  an  In- 
dependent government  in  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
Creek  Indians,  and  of  erecting  forts  from  the  Oconee  to 

the  OCMULGEE. 

Instructions  were  immediately  issued  to  the  Governor 
of  Georgia  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  directing  him  to 
warn  these  disturbers  of  the  peace,  that  their  attempts 
would  be  repelled  by  military  force  ;  to  embody  the  mili- 
tia ;  and  to  call  upon  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Fed- 
eral troops  in  that  vicinity  to  co-operate  in  their  removal. 

Early  in  the  spring,  communications  being  received 
from  that  State  of  recent  alarming  depredations,  the  Gov- 
ernor was  checked  in  his  purpose,  by  advice  "  to  avoid 
offensive  expeditions  into  the  Indian  country ; "  but  to 
increase  the  force  to  be  kept  up  "  for  defensive  purposes." 
To  ''repel  inroads"  he  was  authorized,  in  addition  to 
the  troops  then  stationed  there,  to  ''  raise  and  maintain  a 
small  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry."  *'  The  case  of  a 
serious  invasion  was  to  be  referred  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution." 

Advices  being  received  early  in  the  autumn,  that  a 
hostile  expedition  was  again  in  contemplation,  a  Cabinet 
Council  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  inform  the  Gov- 
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ernor,  that  ^the  President  disapproved  the  measure  as 
unauthorized  by  law,  as  contrary  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  to  the  previous  instructions,  and  that  he  ex- 
pects that  it  will  not  be  proceeded  in.*'  The  temper  of 
that  State  showed  the  importance  of  this  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  being  communicated  in  emphatic  terms.  The 
Secretary  at  War,  being  absent,  Hamilton,  acting  in  his 
behalf,  wrote  and  transmitted  the  following  despatch.* 

^  Among  the  posts  which  have  been  established,  that  at  Doctor's 
town  creates  a  question,  in  consequence  of  Lieut  Colonel  Qaither's 
information,  that  it  is  within  the  Indian  boundary.  This  is  a  matter 
which  ooght  to  be  unequiyocally  ascertained ;  and  if  found  to  be  within 
the  Indian  line,  or  if  it  be  even  doubtful  whether  that  be  the  case,  the 
post  must  be  immediately  removed. 

^  It  is  deemed  essential,  that  no  encroachment  should  take  plaoe^ 
and  your  Excellency  is  relied  upon  for  a  strict  and  scrupulous  adhe- 
rence to  this  principle. 

^  Under  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  the  President  has 
thought  proper  to  authorize  the  adoption  by  the  United  States,  of  the 
new  troop  ordered  by  you  into  service,  from  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment, and  to  continue  until  the  first  of  November  ensuing,  when  it  is 
to  be  disbanded.  And  you  are  at  liberty,  if  the  state  of  things  shall 
render  it  in  your  judgment  essential,  to  substitute  at  that  time  a  com- 
pany of  infantry  for  the  same  senrice ;  Corps  of  Horse,  upon  the  terms 
on  which  that  in  question  is  engaged,  are  expensive  in  the  extreme ; 
and  in  a  much  greater  proportion  compared  with  infantry,  than  any 
snpposable  superiority  of  usefulness  can  justify.  Indeed  it  would  re- 
quire a  treasury  much  better  supplied  than  that  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  expense  of  a  multiplication  or  extension  of  such  corps. 
Consequently  that  multiplication  or  extension  would  tend  to  defeat  its 
own  object ;  for  our  instruments  of  defence  to  be  durable  must  be  rela- 
tive to  our  means  of  supporting  them.  And  when  we  find,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Insurrection  now  existing  in  the  Western  part  of  Penn- 
sylfania,  that  those  for  whose  immediate  benefit  the  objects  of  military 
expeditions  occur,  are  among  the  first  to  resist,  even  to  violence,  the 
means  of  defraying  them ;  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  per* 

*  Sept  26, 1794. 
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plexing  dilemma  to  which  the  Gk>Teniment  is  redaoed,  between  the 
duty  and  the  means  of  affording  protection,  and  the  necessity  ooose- 
quently  of  economy  in  the  modes  of  effecting  it 

^  Your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  express  your  concern  at  being  so 
repeatedly  compelled  to  solicit  protection  for  the  State  of-  Georgia. 
This  is  not  understood  as  implying  any  want  of  due  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  of  this  Groyemment,  to  afford  all  the  protection 
which  is  within  the  compass  of  the  means  placed  within  its  power, 
haying  regard  to  all  the  objects,  which,  along  a  yery  extended  frontier, 
equally  demand  attention.  It  is  not  doubted  that  you  render  justice, 
in  this  respect)  to  the  yiews  of  the  Executiye. 

"  But  the  obsenratioD  you  haye  made  in  this  particular  naturally 
leads  to  another,  which  calls  for  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  €k>y- 
emments  of  the  States,  exposed  to  Indian  depredations.  It  is  this, 
that  there  is  a  reciprocal  duty  in  the  case.  The  obligation  upon  the 
CJnited  States  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frontiers,  is  no  doubt  of  the  highest  and  most  sacred  kind.  But  there 
is  a  duty  no  less  strong  upon  those  inhabitants  toayoid  giving  occasion 
to  hostilities,  by  an  irregular  and  improper  conduct ;  and  upon  the 
local  governments,  sincerely  and  effectually  to  punish  and  redress  in- 
stances of  such  conduct,  and  the  spirit  which  produces  them.  If  these 
inhabitants  can  with  impunity  thwart  all  the  measures  of  the  United 
States,  for  restoring  or  preserving  peace ;  if  they  can,  with  impunity 
commit  depredations  and  outrages  upon  the  Indians,  and  that,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  fidth  of  the  United  States,  pledged  not  only  in  their  gen- 
eral treaties,  but  even  in  the  special  (and  among  all  nations  peculiariy 
sacred)  case  of  a  safe  conduct,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  attack  upon 
the  Indians,  while  encamped  within  our  protection,  on  the  tenth  of 
May  last,  can  it  be  surprising,  if  such  circumstances  should  abate  the 
alacrity  of  the  National  Councils  to  encounter  those  heavy  expenses, 
which  the  protection  of  the  Frontiers  occasions,  and  of  the  readiness  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  distant  from  the  scenes  of  danger,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  burdens  they  produce  ?  It  is  not  meant,  by  these  re- 
marks, to  diminish  the  force  of  the  excuse  within  due  limits,  which  is 
drawn  fix)m  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  towards  the  frontier  inhabi- 
tants. It  cannot  be  denied  that  frequent  and  great  provocations  to  a 
spirit  of  animosity  and  revenge  are  given  by  them  ;  but  a  candid  and 
impartial  survey  of  the  events  which  have  from  time  to  time  occurred, 
can  leave  no  doubt  that  injuries  and  provocations  have  been  too  far 
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matual ;  that  there  is  much  to  blame  in  the  oondact  of  the  frontier 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Indians. 

"  And  the  resalt  of  a  fall  examination  must  be,  that  unless  means 
to  restrain,  by  punishing  the  violences  which  those  inhabitants  are  in 
the  habit  of  perpetrating  against  the  Indians,  can  be  put  in  execution, 
all  endeayors  to  preserve  peace  with  them  must  be  for  ever  frustrated. 

''An  example  worthy  of  imitation  in  its  spirit,  has  lately  been 
given,  by  the  surrender  to  Governor  Blount  of  some  Indians  who  lately 
committed  a  murder  upon  one  John  Ish,  an  inhabitant  of  the  South 
Western  Territory,  and  who  have  been  tried  and  executed  The 
record  of  such  an  example  of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  will  give  ooca- 
sion  to  us  to  blush,  if  we  can  cite  no  instance  of  reciprocity,  amid  the 
numerous  occasions  which  are  given  for  the  exercise  of  it. 

"  These  reflections,  your  Excellency  may  be  assured,  are  merely 
designed  to  present  to  consideration  some  very  important  truths — 
truths,  a  due  attention  to  which  is  of  the  most  serious  concern  to  those 
States  which  have  an  exposed  frontier.  To  give  fiill  weight  to  their 
claims,  upon  the  exertions  of  the  Union  to  afford  the  requisite  protec- 
tion, it  is  of  great  moment  to  satisfy  the  United  States,  that  the  neces- 
sity for  them  has  not  been  created,  or  promoted,  by  a  culpable  temper, 
not  sufficiently  restrained,  among  those  to  whom  the  protection  is 
immediately  to  be  extended. 

"The  President  learns  with  great  pleasure,  the  measures  your 
ExoeUency  had  begun,  and  was  about  to  pursue  for  the  removal  of  the 
settlers  under  General  Clarke.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  settle- 
ment more  unjustifiable  in  its  pretexts,  or  more  dangerous  in  its  prin- 
ciples, than  that  which  he  is  attempting.  It  is  not  only  a  high-handed 
Qsuipation  of  the  rights  of  the  General  and  State  Governments,  and  a 
most  unwarrantable  encroachment  upon  those  of  the  Indians ;  but, 
proceeding  upon  the  idea  of  a  separate  and  independent  government,  to 
be  erected  upon  a  military  hasit,  it  is  essentially  hostile  to  our  Re- 
publican systems  of  government,  and  is  pregnant  with  incalculable 
mischief.  It  deeply  concerns  the  great  interests  of  the  Country  that 
such  an  establishment  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  root,  and  that 
the  example  should  be  checked  by  adequate  punishment ;  in  doing 
which  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  for,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  establish- 
ment, that  it  may  be  expected  rapidly  to  attain  to  a  formidable  mag^ 
nitude,  involving  great  expense  and  trouble  to  subvert  it 

''The  President,  therefore  depends  absolutely  upon  measures, 
equally  prompt  and  efficacious,  to  put  an  end  to  it 
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<<  Mr.  Habersham,  Agent  for  supplies,  is  instmcted  to  cooperate 
and  the  GoTemor  of  South  Carolina  is  requested  to  afford,  upon  your 
application,  the  aid  of  the  Militia  of  that  State,  if  circomstances,  as 
does  not  appear  probable,  should  require  it 

"  No  agreement  or  arrangement  which  may  be  made  or  pretended 
to  be  made,  between  those  settlers  and  the  Indians,  ought  to  be  suf- 
fered to  make  any  alteration  in  the  plan  of  suppressing  the  settlement ; 
for,  no  such  agreement  or  arrangement  can  possibly  be  legal ;  or,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  the  settlement  haa  been  commenced ; 
can,  without  affording  a  most  pernicious  example,  receive  the  future 
sanction  of  Goyemment 

'*  You  desire  instructions  with  regard  to  the  prisoners  that  may  be 
made,  in  the  event  of  the  employment  of  force.  Tou  will  be  pleased 
to  cause  them  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Judidary, 
and  in  preference,  to  that  of  the  United  States,  as  their  laws  define 
and  prescribe  particular  punishments  in  such  cases." 

The  decision  of  the  Judiciary  of  Georgia  encouraged 
the  party  of  Clarke,  and  the  settlements  on  the  Indian 
lands  were  pushed  with  vigor.  The  aggression  was  pop- 
ular, and  it  was  believed  by  him  that  the  Militia  would 
not  act  against  him.  His  works  were  completed.  A  town 
was  laid  out,  called  Fort  Advance,  opposite  the  American 
post,  Fidius.  Clarke  was  elected  Major  General,  and  a 
committee  of  safety  was  chosen  to  govern  the  settlement, 
to  whom  he  announced  his  determination  to  maintain  his 
position ;  and  denounced  the  orders  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, as  unconstitutional,  and  the  Governor's  proclama- 
tion as  illegal.  At  this  moment  Hamilton's  vigorous 
instructions  were  received. — Efficient  measures  were 
immediately  taken. — Clarke  was  dislodged. — The  Forts 
were  demolished. 

The  fact,  that  the  Indians  confined  their  opposition  to 
these  encroachments  on  their  domain  to  firm  representa- 
tions of  the  violation  of  their  rights,  is  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  confidence  the  Federal  agents  had  inspired 
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in  the  sincerity  of  the  determination  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  them.* 

The  result  of  these  movements  was  not  only  interest- 
ing to  the  United  States,  as  a  test  of  its  ability  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  integrity  of  its  engagements  with  these  re- 
mote savages,  but  as  connected  with  the  measures  it  had 
adopted  to  put  an  end  to  the  warfare  so  long  waged  in 
the  North  Western  territory. 

Previous  efforts  at  pacification  having  failed,  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Chiefs  of  the  ''Six  Nations"  held  a  Council 
with  the  Western  Indians  near  the  close  of  the  year  sev- 
enteen hundred  and  ninety-two,  when  they  declared  to 
them  **  the  wish  of  General  Washington  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  whole  of  the  Indians,  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun." 

**  The  whole  of  you  know,"  they  said,  "  we  have  Gen- 
eral Washington  by  the  hand."  This  overture  was  well 
received,  and  "  a  road  for  peace  "  was  opened  to  be  con- 
firmed at  a  Council  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  to  meet  this  Council, 
which  assembled  near  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  late  in  the 
summer  of  ninety-three.  Afler  frequent  solicitations,  the 
Indians,  stimulated  probably  by  traders  from  the  British 
provinces,  abruptly  refused  the  equitable  terms  offered  to 
them. 

Wayne,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  twenty-six  hundred 
effectives,  composing  the  American  Legion,  anticipating 
hostilities,  moved  from  the  forts  which  had  been  erected 
during  the  previous  campaign ;  and  established  himself  in 
a  fortified  camp  at  Greensville,  within  striking  distance 
of  their  principal  settlements.  This  judicious  movement 
was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  the  border  inhabitants. 

*  American  State  Papers,  i.  500.    Indian  Affiiirs. 
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Fond  of  a  predatory  warfare,  which  gratified  their  re- 
sentments, and  gave  them  emolument  at  the  expense  of 
the  General  Government,  they  clamored  against  the 
President ;  decried  the  Legion ;  asserted  that  Militia  were 
the  only  efficient  combatants  of  savages,  and  claimed  as  a 
right,  that  the  United  States  should  invest  a  discretionary 
power  in  some  individual  among  themselves  to  call  them 
into  service,  at  the  charge  of  the  National  treasury. 
These  extravagant  pretensions  were,  it  is  believed,  disre- 
garded. 

It  was  the  part  both  of  policy  and  humanity  to  take 
care  that  the  army  should  be  sufficiently  numerous,  not 
only  to  drive  off  the  Indians,  but  to  protect  the  Country 
by  a  chain  of  commanding  Posts.  The  slowness  in  re- 
cruiting and  in  transporting  supplies  prevented  its  ad- 
vance until  midsummer  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
ninety-four,  a  delay  rendered  prudent  by  the  recent  po- 
sition taken  by  Simcoe.  Wayne,  as  soon  as  the  reinforce- 
ments reached  him,  moved  forward  and  took  possession 
of  Grand  Glaize — the  Indian  "Emporium"  of  the  West. 
There,  among  their  recently  deserted  gardens  and  exten- 
sive fields,  rich  in  Indian  corn,  which  surrounded  a  con- 
tinuous village  bordering  the  beautiful  rivers  of  the  Mi- 
amis  and  the  Au  Glaize,  he  erected  a  stockade  fort.— 
From  this  position,  he  addressed  to  them  a  last  overture 
of  peace.  This  being  rejected,  his  army  again  advanced 
until  the  twentieth  of  August,  when  a  decisive  engage- 
ment of  nine  hundred  troops  with  two  thousand  Indians, 
took  place  under  the  guns  of  a  British  fort,  near  the  rap- 
ids of  the  Miami,  behind  which  parties  of  the  savages  had 
taken  refuge. 

The  report  of  it  by  Wayne  is  the  usual  painful  narra- 
tive of  an  unequal  conflict  between  untrained  savages  and 
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a  disciplined  force,  effectively  commanded.*  After  a  hot 
pursuit,  having  laid  waste  their  numerous  wigwams, 
Wayne  returned  to  the  position  he  had  last  occupied. 

His  dispatches  announcing  this  important  success  cov- 
ered a  warm  correspondence  between  himself  and  the 
commander  of  the  British  fort. — Information  being,  in  the 
mean  time,  received  from  Jay  of  a  stipulation  with  Great 
Britain  that,  during  the  negotiation  each  party  should  re- 
tain its  possessions,  and  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  Ham- 
ilton gave  orders  by  express  to  Wayne,  to  avoid  a  colli- 
sion.   He  soon  after  returned  to  his  winter  quarters. 

The  moderation  and  the  energy  of  the  Administration 
had  now  attained  one  of  the  great  objects  to  which  its 
efforts  had  been  anxiously  directed — quiet  to  the  long 
line  of  their  interior  frontier,  extending  from  the  Southern 
Atlantic  to  the  lakes. 

From  the  fierce  savages,  who  had  been  only  known  to 
the  American  people  as  ruthless  enemies,  its  cares  were 
now  directed  to  others,  whose  affections  a  mild  and  equi- 
table policy  had  early  won — the  "  Six  Nations,"— a  peo- 
ple whose  achievements  form  the  heroic  page  of  Indian 
history,  and  who,  though  much  circumscribed  in  their 
limits,  still  possessed  the  fertile  region  which  reaches  from 
the  sources  of  the  rapid  Mohawk  to  those  of  the  gently 
flowing  Ohio. 

Guided  by  wise  and  benevolent  chiefs,  from  their 
Council  seat  at  the  '^  Oneida  Castle,"  a  deep  and  solemn 
grove, — the  appropriate  sanctuary  of  these  wild  uncon- 
quered  sons  of  the  forest, — where  had  been  concerted 
those  expeditions  which  formerly  spread  terror  over  the 
American  Continent — were  now  only  heard  assurances 
of  peace  and  friendship.  ^ 

*  Indian  Affairs,  L  491,  Am.  SUte  Papers. 
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Hence  they  addressed  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  stating, 
that  they  had  heard,  "  he  was  the  friend  to  everybody — 
Indians  as  well  as  white  men ; "  renewing  protestations 
of  their  fidelity  to  the  United  States,  and  asking  his  inter- 
vention to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  which  they 
were  enjoying,  to  other  tribes. 

His  interposition  in  their  behalf  soon  became  neces- 
sary, not  only  from  regard  to  the  obligations  of  humanity, 
but  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 

Pennsylvania  had  recently  empowered  her  Governor 
to  lay  out  Presqu-Isle ;  and  for  the  alleged  purposes  of 
securing  the  safety  of  her  Capital  and  of  her  western 
frontier,  had  authorized  the  enlistment  of  a  small  body  of 
troops  to  serve  eight  months,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  (xov* 
ernor,  the  war  in  Europe  or  on  the  frontier  should  re- 
quire it. 

The  General  Government  viewed,  with  well-founded 
apprehension,  this  procedure,  which,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  was  a  source  of  peculiar  alarm.— 
There  was  high  probability  of  an  immediate  rupture  with 
these  Indians,  partly  prompted  by  the  recent  murders  of 
their  people. 

Hamilton's  Cabinet  opinion  was  adopted,  that  MifBin 
be  advised  ''  to  suspend  for  the  present  the  establishment 
at  Presqu-Isle." 

Adverse  as  he  was  to  a  collision  with  this  important 
State,  a  question  was  made  by  Hamilton  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  State  raising  this  force.  While  it  was 
admitted,  that  the  existence  of  Indian  hostilities  excepted 
this  procedure  from  the  restriction  of  the  Constitution, 
which  forbade  a  State  keeping  up  troops  in  time  of  peace 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  that  part  of  this  law 
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which  made  the  term  of  their  service  dependent  on  the 
war  in  Europe  was  pronounced  illegal. 

That  his  apprehensions  were  not  without  cause  was 
soon  manifest — Irvine,  Ellicot  and  Gallatin,  Commission- 
ers appointed  for  that  purpose,  preceded  by  the  State 
troops,  established  a  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Presqui-Isle. 
This  movement  alarmed  the  "  Six  Nations,"  who  denied 
the  title  of  the  State  to  these  lands,  and  were  understood 
to  be  preparing  an  expedition  against  this  post,  in  whose 
vicinity  two  armed  English  vessels  were  lying  off,  sup- 
posed  to  be  ready  to  act  in  concert  with  them. 

This  circumstance  gave  strength  to  the  belief,  that 
Great  Britain,  influenced  by  the  reception  of  Genet ;  *  by 
his  unrestrained  captures  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States ;  by  the  rejoicings  at  French  successes  ;  by 
the  movements  of  the  Western  Army ;  and  by  the  rash 
enmity  of  the  opposition  ;  regarded  war  as  inevitable. 

It  was  of  great  moment  to  delay  the  execution  of  a 
measure  which  might  precipitate  this  event ;  and  urgent 
requests  were  made  to  Governor  MifBin  to  withdraw 
these  troops.  Whether  acting  under  a  sincere  or  feigned 
sense  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  State,  he  proceeded 
to  draught  a  body  of  militia  to  sustain  the  levies ;  and  only, 
after  much  correspondence,  and  at  the  earnest  interces- 
sion of  Washington,  was  he  induced  to  suspend  the  con- 
templated establishment  on  Lake  Erie. 

This  interposition  was  deferred  from  consideration  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  President's  interference  with  the  ac- 
tion of  a  State ;  until  the  progress  of  the  measure  had 
produced  the  murder  of  an  Indian,  and  threatened  the 
safety  of  the  country. 

Tet,  eager  to  impugn  his  motives,  the  Democratic 
Society  of  Washington  in  Pennsylvania,  denounced  it  as 

•  J«7  to  WaahiDgtoii,  July  21, 1794. 
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an  unconslilutional  "  precedent,  to  supersede  Slate  laws 
in  general ;  and  to  produce  that  consolidation,  which  was 
foretold  and  dreaded  at  the  era  of  adopting  the  Constitu- 
tion." They,  at  the  same  time,  stigmatized  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Neutrality  as  an  interference  with  the  duty  of 
America  to  support  the  cause  of  France; — condemned 
the  nomination  of  a  special  Envoy  to  Great  Britain ;  and 
reprobated  the  appointment  of  Jay,  as  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  "  an  indelicacy  to  the  people.'* 

The  tone  of  these  resolutions,  charging  the  measures 
of  the  Government  to  ''  British  influence,"  and  comparing 
Washington  "  to  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,"  indicates 
the  temper  which  long  unpunished  violations  of  the  laws 
had  produced  in  this  secluded  part  of  the  Union ;  and 
show  how  intimately  every  form  of  opposition  was  con- 
nected with  the  cause  of  France.* 

They  were  the  preludes  of  Treason  and  Insurrection. 

*  Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  Delegates  from  the  eloo- 
tion  Districts  of  Allegany  Connty  held  at  Pittsburgh: 

**  At  this  juncture  we  have  France  to  assist  us,  who,  should  we  now  tako 
a  part,  will  not  fail  to  stand  by  us  until  Canada  is  independent  of  Britain ; 
and  the  instigators  of  Indian  hostilities  are  remoyed  ;  and  should  we  lye  by, 
while  France  is  struggling  for  her  liberties,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  her 
Republic  will  embark  in  a  war  on  our  account,  after  she  shall  have  been  yio* 
torious. — It  was  for  this  reason,  that  though  we  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
the  President  and  the  Judiciary  of  the  U.  S.  in  their  endeavors  to  preserve 
Peace  and  an  impartial  Neutrality,  until  the  sense  of  the  Nation  had  been 
taken  on  the  necessity  of  retaliation  by  actually  declaring  war ;  yet,  now, 
that  the  Congress  have  been  convened,  and  such  just  grounds  exist ;  we  an 
weary  of  their  tardiness  in  coming  forward  to  measures  of  reprisal. 

*'  But  we  have  observed  with  great  pain  that  our  Councils  want  the  integ- 
rity or  spirit  of  Republicans. 

**  This  we  attribute  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  stockholders  or  their 
subordinates ;  and  our  minds  feel  this  with  so  much  indignancy,  that  we  are 
almost  ready  to  wish  for  a  state  of  Revolution  and  the  guillotine  of  France,  ftr 
a  ihort  space,  in  order  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  miscreants  that  enervate 
and  disgrace  our  Government.** 


CHAPTER    ex. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  beside  recommending  modifications 
of  the  law  for  the  collection  of  the  duty  on  distilled  spir- 
its, Hamilton  had  instituted  a  plan  for  purchases  from  the 
complying  distillers  in  the  Western  Counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  had  directed  the  delinquents  to  be  prosecuted. 
"  There  was,*'  he  remarked,  "  ground  to  entertain  hopes 
of  its  good  effect,  and  it  was  certainly  the  most  likely 
course  which  could  have  been  adopted  toward  attaining 
the  object  of  the  laws  by  means  short  of  force ;  evincing 
unequivocally  the  sincere  disposition  to  avoid  this  painful 
resort,  and  the  steady  moderation  which  have  character- 
ized the  measures  of  the  government.'*  *'  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  prosecutions  were  occasionally  instituted  in 
the  mildest  forms  ;  seizures  were  made,  as  opportunities 
occurred  ;  and  purchases  on  public  account  were  carried 
on." 

The  result  authorized  the  expectation,  that,  with  the 
aid  of  the  desired  supplementary  provisions  to  the  exist- 
ing laws, — the  enactment  of  which  was  deferred  at  the  in- 
stance of  Madison — this  policy  would  be  successful. 

Aware  of  this,  the  opponents  of  the  Excise  resorted 
to  measures  of  counteraction.    They  persisted  in  endeavor- 
ing to  frustrate  the  establishment  of  offices  of  Inspection, 
and  continued  to  intimidate  the  Revenue  Officers. 
Vol.  VL— 5 
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To  bring  justice  near  the  doors  of  the  offenders^  and 
to  relieve  them  from  the  inconveniences  of  interposing 
their  defences  at  a  remote  point,  an  act  was  passed  in 
March  ninety-three,  authorizing  special  sessions  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  held  at  conve- 
nient places  within  the  Judicial  Districts.  Thus,  the  ob- 
ject Hamilton  had  sought  to  attain,  by  delegating  the  judi- 
cial power  to  State  tribunals  which  had  been  defeated  in 
Congress,  was  attained. 

A  month  later,  in  April,*  a  party  of  armed  men  in 
disguise  attacked,  in  the  night,  the  house  of  a  collector  of 
the  Revenue  in  Fayette  County,  who  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent. The  Sheriff  refused  to  execute  warrants  issued 
against  the  rioters,  operated  upon  by  an  official  influence 
hostile  to  the  General  Government. 

In  June  following,  an  Inspector  of  the  Revenue  was 
burnt  in  effigy  on  an  election  day,  without  any  interfer- 
ence of  the  presiding  magistrates.  On  the  night  of  the 
twenty-second  of  November,  another  armed  party  in  dis- 
guise broke  open  the  house  of  the  same  collector  at  Fay- 
ette ;  compelled  a  surrender  of  his  commission  at  the 
muzzle  of  a  pistol ;  and  required  his  pledge  to  publish  his 
resignation,  under  the  pain  of  another  visit  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  house. 

Notwithstanding  these  excesses,  during  the  latter  pe- 
riods of  this  year  a  more  general  disposition  was  evinced 
to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  laws.  But  this 
begat  alarm  amongst  its  determined  opponents ;  and  it 
soon  appeared,  that  greater  excesses  were  in  contempla- 
tion. 

In  January  of  the  present  year,  two  persons,  one  who 
had  given  information  of  the  violence  upon  the  maniac, 

*  HamiIton*8  Report  on  the  progress  of  the  Insarreotion. 
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previously  mentioned,  the  other,  a  complying  distiller,  had 
their  barns  burned.  The  offenders  were  not  discovered. 
In  the  following  month,  the  Inspector  of  the  Revenue  was 
pursued  and  threatened  with  violence,  and  his  house  was 
broken  open,  and  fired.    These  violences  were  continued* 

Another  inspector  of  the  revenue  was  tarred  and 
feathered  ;  tied  naked  to  a  stake  ;  and  subsequently  com- 
pelled to  exile  himself  from  the  country. 

Still  anxious  to  remove  all  well-founded  objections  to 
the  enforcements  of  the  law,  Congress,  on  the  fifth  of 
June  of  this  year,  conferred  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
those  of  the  United  States  on  the  State  Courts,  of  all 
offences  arising  under  the  internal  revenue  act.  This 
concession  to  public  clamor  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  oppo- 
sition had  assumed  at  one  point  an  organization,  obviously 
intended  to  establish  a  power  to  control  that  of  the  State, 
independent  of  and  adverse  to  its  authority,  and  prepared 
to  resist  it.  This  association,  called  the  **  Mingo  Creek 
Society,''  was  composed  of  a  battalion  of  militia,  governed 
by  a  President  and  Council, — with  power  to  adjudicate 
primarily  on  all  questions  between  its  members.  Its  for- 
mation was  not  made  public,  until  reached  by  legal  inves- 
tigation ;  and  it  was  intended  to  operate  secretly.  It  was 
objected  by  a  partisan  of  the  insurgents,  that  the  process 
against  the  delinquent  distillers,  issued  from  a  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  from  the  recently  authorizea 
State  courts — as  though  the  government  was  bound  to 
defer  the  performance  of  its  duty  upon  the  contingency 
of  future  legislation,  the  constitutionality  of  which  had 
been  disputed,  and  when  omissions  to  enforce  it  had  been 
the  subject  of  "  complaints  from  complying  quarters.** 

New  efforts  being  made  to  enforce  the  laws,  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  District  was  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  armed 
men.     On  the  following  day,  the  sixteenth  of  July,  an 
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attack  by  a  larger  body  was  made  on  the  house  of  the 
Inspector  General  Neville,*  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh, 
who,  after  having  gallantly  defended  himself,  was  obliged 
to  retreat.  On  applying  to  the  magistrates  and  command- 
ants of  the  militia,  he  was  informed,  that,  owing  to  the 
general  combination  of  the  people,  the  laws  could  not  be 
executed. 

The  next  day,  the  insurgents  reassembled  in  increased 
numbers,  and  renewed  their  attack  upon  the  house  of  the 
Inspector,  who  had  called  in  a  detachment  from  the  gar- 
rison  of  Fort  Pitt.  It  consisted  of  an  officer  and  eleven 
soldiers.  An  effectual  defence  being  rendered  improba- 
ble from  the  inequality  of  numbers,  the  Inspector  retired. 
A  parley  took  place  under  cover  of  a  flag.  The  Insur- 
gents then  required  the  troops  to  march  out  and  ground 
their  arms, — which  being  refused,  a  brisk  firing  ensued, 
and  was  continued  until  the  buildings,  being  in  flames,  the 
few  troops  were  compelled  to  surrender.  One  of  the  In- 
surgents, formerly  an  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  was 
killed ;  several  of  each  party  were  wounded.  The  whole 
property  of  the  Inspector  was  consumed  to  the  ground. 
The  Marshal  was  seized  while  coming  to  his  aid.  They 
were  both  ultimately  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid  per- 
sonal injury,  to  descend  the  Ohio,  and  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  Government.  After  these 
excesses,  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  the  Insurgents 
of  the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and   the 

*  Presley  Neville  had  risen  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  to  that  of  Lienfc. 
Colonel  in  the  Virginia  line.  He  had  served  fvith  that  line  daring  all  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war — was  at  *^  Trenton  " — at  the  *'  Short  Hills,"  command- 
ing the  advance — at  Brand j wine — in  the  attack  on  *^  Chew's  "  house^with 
D'Estaing  off  Newport — at  the  defence  of  Charlestown — and  finally  at  York- 
town.  His  fidelity  to  the  Government,  with  that  of  Major  Craig  and  Migor 
Kirkpatrick,  justified  the  confidence  placed  hy  Hamilton  in  these  tried  aoldien. 
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neighboring  counties  of  Virginia  was  called  for  the  four- 
teenth of  August  at  Parkinson's  ferry,*  to  concert  meas- 
ures suited  to  the  occasion. 

The  period  had  at  last  certainly  arrived,  when,  in  the 
language  of  the  President,  ''  the  Government  could  no 
longer  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  the  contempt  with 
which  the  laws  were  treated." 

He  called  for  the  opinions  of  his  cabinet.  On  the 
second  of  August,  Hamilton  addressed  him  a  letter,  in 
which,  after  adverting  to  the  facts  embraced  in  the  Re- 
port he  had  drawn  up,  he  gave  his  opinion,  that  the  Presi- 
dent, having,  with  the  advice  of  the  Heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments and  Attorney  General,  caused  to  be  submitted 
these  facts  to  an  associate  Judge,  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  suppress 
insurrections,  if  the  Judge  shall  pronounce  that  the  case 
described  in  the  second  section  of  the  act  exists,  '*  it  will 
follow,  that  a  competent  force  of  militia  should  be  called 
forth ;  and  employed  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  and 
support  the  civil  authority."  That  it  appeared  to  him, 
"that  the  very  existence  of  Government  demands  this 
course ;  and  that  a  duty  of  the  highest  nature  urged  the 
Chief  Magistrate  to  pursue  it.  The  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  contemplate  and  provide  for  it." 
That  **  the  force,  ought,  if  attainable,  to  be  imposing,  to 
deter  from  opposition,  save  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of 
citizens,  and  secure  the  object  to  be  accomplished."  To 
secure  these  objects,  and  looking  to  the  contingency  of 
the  opposition  extending  to  a  part  of  Virginia — he  pro- 
posed a  draft  of  twelve  thousand  militia,  of  which  three 
thousand  were  to  be  horse.  MifHin,  the  Governor  ot 
Pennsylvania,  having  officially  stated,  that  the  militia  of 

*  On  MiDgo  Creek,  Westmoreland. 
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Pennsylvania  alone  would  be  found  incompetent,  he  ad* 
vised  that  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Virginia  should 
each  contribute  a  quota  of  this  force ;  the  militia  to 
rendezvous  at  Carlisle  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Cumber- 
land Fort  in  Virginia,  on  the  coming  tenth  of  Septem- 
ber, and  that,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  a  monitory  procla- 
mation should  be  issued,  '*  commanding  the  insurgents  to 
disperse  and  return  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes 
within  a  limited  time/'  *  This  opinion  was  concurred  in 
by  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Randolph,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  expressed 
doubts,  when  Attorney  General,  whether  the  lawless  pro- 
ceedings at  Pittsburgh  constituted  an  indictable  offence, 
dissented  from  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  He 
admitted,  that  at  the  first  intelligence,  the  Insurrection 
appeared  to  be  extensive  in  its  relations,  but  that  subse- 
quent reflection  and  his  conference  with  Mifilin  had  mul- 
tiplied his  doubts  tenfold; — that  ^'the  moment  was  big 
with  a  crisis  which  would  convulse  the  eldest  govern- 
ment, and  if  it  should  burst  on  ours,  its  extent  and  do- 
minion can  be  but  faintly  conjectured."  He  stated,  when 
a  submission  of  the  facts  was  made  to  the  associate  Judge 
as  the  basis  of  his  certificate,  that  the  Attorney  General 
was  cautioned  *'  not  to  express  the  most  distant  wish  of 
the  President,  that  the  certificate  should  be  granted ;  ^ 
that,  '^  in  his  own  judgment,  the  testimony  was  not  legally 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  certificate,  and  was  imperfect,  in 
not  having  specified  any  particular  law  that  was  op- 
posed.'' He  then  passed  from  a  consideration  of  the  le- 
gality to  that  of  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  measures, 
stating  that  a  calm  survey  of  the  situation  of  the  United 
States  *'  banishes  every  idea  of  calling  the  militia  into  im- 

*  Humilton*8  Works,  iv.  575. 
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mediate  action/*  for  the  several  reasons,  that  a  radical 
and  universal  dissatisfaction  with  the  Excise  pervaded  the 
tramontane  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  having  more  than 
sixty-three  thousand  souls  and  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
white  males  above  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  that  the  infection 
had  extended  to  other  and  some  of  them  populous  coun- 
ties ;  and  also  to  ^  several  counties  in  Virginia,  having  a 
strong  militia" — that  the  Insurgents  were  numerous, 
closely  united  by  like  dangers  with  friends  and  kindred, 
scattered  and  ready  to  combine  with  them ;  and  as  soon 
as  any  event  of  eclat  should  occur,  other  discontented 
persons  would  make  with  them  common  cause.  The 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  having  declared  his  opinion, 
that  the  militia  of  that  State  whose  services  could  be 
obtained,  would  be  unequal  to  the  task,  it  is  possible 
those  of  other  States  will  refuse  to  serve ;  and,  if  they 
comply,  their  introduction  into  the  bosom  of  that  State 
might  produce  a  strong  and  hostile  cement  among  its  own 
militia.  Great  expense  would  be  incurred,  which  imposed 
caution  on  the  fiscal  department  as  to  pecuniary  resources. 
There  being  no  appropriation  for  the  requisite  funds,  how 
would  they  be  drawn  ?  It  is  said,  that  appropriations  are 
to  the  War  Department  generally,  but  it  well  deserved 
inquiry,  whether  these  appropriations  were  not  made 
upon  particular  statements,  essentially  distinct  from  the 
service  proposed  ? 

To  these  reasons  were  added  the  danger,  if  the  Insur- 
gents accepted  the  aid  of  the  British,  that  the  western 
army  would  be  destroyed ;  a  severance  of  the  Union  and 
a  British  war ;  that  miscarriage  might  produce  the  most 
serious  consequences,  beside  the  unforeseen  effect  of  call- 
ing into  the  field  a  large  portion  of  American  citizens 
against  others;  that  the  parties  in  the  Country  were 
highly  inflamed ;  that  **  one  character  alone  could  keep 
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them  in  awe ;  and  if  the  sword  be  drawn,  it  will  be  diffi 
cult  to  restrain  them." 

Instead  of  immediate  preparations  to  exert  the  power 
of  the  government,  he  advised  a  proclamation ;  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners ;  the  prosecution  of  offend- 
ers, if  the  mission  should  fail ;  and  lastly,  if  the  Judiciary 
authority  was  withstood,  the  employment  of  the  militia. 

On  the  very  day  upon  which  this  letter,  adroitly  pre- 
pared to  work  upon  the  President,  and  to  divert  him  from 
his  purpose,  was  written,  Randolph  hastened  to  Fauchet, 
who  thus  describes  him  to  his  government : 

**  All  his  countenance  was  grief.  He  requested  of  me 
a  private  conversation.  *  It  is  all  over,'  he  said  to  me 
*  A  civil  war  is  about  to  ravage  our  unhappy  country. 
Four  meuy*  by  their  talents,  their  influence,  and  their  en- 
ergy may  save  it.  But  debtors  of  English  merchants, 
they  will  be  deprived  of  their  liberty,  if  they  take  the 
smallest  step.  Could  you  lend  tfiem,  instantaneously ^  funds 
sufficient  to  shelter  them  from  English  persecution?' 
This  inquiry  astonished  me  much.  It  was  impossible  for 
me  to  make  a  satisfactory  answer.  You  know  my  want 
of  power,  and  defect  of  pecuniary  means.  I  shall  draw 
myself  from  the  affair  by  some  commonplace  remarks, 
and  by  throwing  myself  on  the  pure  and  unalterable  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republic." 

This  insurrection  being  "  indubitably  connected  with  a 
general  explosion  for  some  time  prepared  in  the  public 
mind,  but  which  precipitate  eruption  would  cause  to  mis- 

*  An  explanatory  certificate  was  sabfleqaentlj  obtained  by  Randolph  from 
Fauchet,  representing  these  **  fonr  men  of  talents,  inflaenoe  and  eneigy,"  af 
four  "Jhur  merchants,  and  that  perhaps  debtors  to  English  merohantSi  they 
miglUperhapth^  exposed  to  be  harrassed  and  arrested;  and  that  the  money 
was  wanted  only  for  the  pnrpose  of  paying  them  what  was  actually  due  to  them 
in  virtue  of  existing  contracts !  ** 
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carry  or  check  for  a  long  time,"  *  it  was  important  to  ap- 
prize the  Envoy  of  France  of  the  determination  of  the 
Government,  in  order  to  prevent  dangerous  disclosures, 
and  to  announce  to  the  partizans  of  France  the  hazards 
to  which  they  would  be  exposed. 

The  opinion  of  Randolph,  which  masked  other  views, 
and  was  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
Societies,  and  of  other  leaders  of  that  party,  had  no  weight 
with  the  President.  He  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  see 
the  laws  executed ;  and  a  solemn  proclamation  from  Ham- 
ilton's pen  t  was  issued,  well  adapted  to  the  crisis,  com- 
bining a  strong  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  American 
people  with  a  proper  tone  of  authority,  declaring  that  this 
opposition  struck  "  at  the  very  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  fundamental  principles  of  social  order." 
After  premising  the  efforts  by  legislation  to  obviate  the 
objections  to  the  laws,  by  lowering  the  duties  and  other 
alterations,  and  the  endeavors  of  the  Government  to  con- 
ciliate a  compliance  by  explanations,  forbearance,  and 
local  accommodations,  in  terms  analogous  to  those  Ham- 
ilton had  used  in  his  reports  to  Congress,  the  President 
stated,  that  treason  had  been  committed  by  overt  acts  of 
levying  war  against  the  United  States ;  and  he  command- 
ed all  the  Insurgents  to  disperse  before  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  retire  peaceably  to  their  abodes. 

A  requisition  was  at  the  same  time  made  upon  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  for  their 
respective  quotas  of  militia  to  be  organized  for  immediate 
service. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  a  serious  obsta- 
cle was  encountered  by   Hamilton  in  the  very  outset, 

»  Randolph's  Vmdication,  41.    Fauchet*8  intercepted  despatch, 
f  Hamilton's  Worka,  iv.  600.    Aug.  7, 1794. 
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from  the  reluctance  of  MifHin,  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  to  co-operate. 

It  appeared,  that  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
State,  some  of  its  associate  Judges,  and  several  of  its 
militia  officers  were  among  the  leading  fomenters  of  the 
Insurrection.  That  persons  who  had  given  the  example 
of  so  wanton  a  violation  of  the  laws,  should,  under  the 
Constitution  of  a  State  which  conferred  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment solely  on  its  Governor,  be  continued  in  office ; 
that  the  Secretary^  of  a  meeting  which  had  incurred 
such  marked  condemnation  of  Washington  should  so  re- 
cently have  been  selected  to  fill  a  place  of  distinction ; — 
these  facts  all  justified  the  apprehension,  that  to  this 
Insurrection  Miffiin  would  not  be  found  a  formidable 
adversary. 

A  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  **  the  proceedings  to  collect  the  Excise,  a 
revenue  established  on  principles  subversive  of  the  peace, 
liberty,  and  rights  of  the  citizens,  exhibited  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  nation  absolutely  opposing  the  oppression 
of  others  in  order  to  enslave  itself,"  proved,  that  the 
State  Government  was  unsound.  These  views  were  suflf- 
tained  by  the  Democratic  Societies  of  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  pronouncing  these  laws,  at  the  moment  over- 
tures of  clemency  were  made,  "  hostile  to  liberty — a  nur- 
sery of  vice  and  sycophancy." 

The  dispositions  of  Miffiin  being  made  known  to  the 
President,  he  requested  an  interview;  "influenced  by  the 
desire  of  manifesting  a  respectful  attention  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  a  State  immediately  affected,  and  by  the 
hope,  that  a  free  conference  guided  by  a  united  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States 

•  Albert  Gallatin. 
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and  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  respective  institutions, 
authorities,  rights  and  duties  of  the  two  Governments, 
would  have  assisted  him  in  forming  more  precise  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  the  co-operation  which  could  be  established 
between  them,  and  a  better  judgment  of  the  plan  which 
it  might  be  advisable  for  him  to  pursue  in  the  execution 
of  his  trust  in  so  important  and  delicate  a  conjuncture."  * 
An  interview  took  place,  but  Mifflin  did  not  feel  the  force 
of  the  considerations  urged  upon  him. 

A  few  days  after,  on  the  fifth  of  August,  the  day  on 
which  Randolph  held  his  guilty  conference  with  Fauchet, 
Mifflin  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  in  which  he 
offered  various  reasons  to  deter  him  from  the  measures  in 
contemplation. 

Hamilton  felt  that  every  position  taken  in  this  impor- 
tant matter  ought  to  be  well  considered,  and  perfectly 
guarded.  Aware  of  the  eagerness  of  the  opposition  to 
excite  prejudices  against  the  Administration,  and  of  their 
readiness  to  call  in  question,  and  thus  to  endanger  this 
high  and  necessary  conservative  power  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,  he  immediately  prepared  a  full  reply  to  Mifflin,  dated 
the  seventh  of  August. 

The  duty  of  making  this  reply  properly  belonged  to 
the  State  department,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  was  officially  signed  by  Randolph. 

It  is  written  with  all  the  earnestness  that  would  be 
prompted  by  the  feelings  of  a  statesman,  who  saw  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  laws  was 
in  question, — by  a  knowledge  of  the  intrigues  which  had 
given  this  insurrection  its  importance  ; — by  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  placing  every  act  of  his  administration  upon 
grounds  which  would  bear  the  test  of  present  or  future 

*  Hamilton'i  Works,  t.  1. 
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scrutiny.    This  well-digested  document  closed  witn  these 
observations : 

"  Tou  are  already,  Sir,  adviBed  that  the  President  yielding  to  the 
impressions  which  have  been  stated,  has  determined  to  take  measures 
for  calling  forth  the  Militia ;  and  that  these  measures  contemplate  the 
assembling  a  body  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  men,  firom 
jPennsylyania  and  the  neighboring  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey.  The  recourse  thus  early  to  the  militia  of  the  neighbor- 
ing States  proceeds  from  a  probability  of  the  insufficiency  of  that  of 
Pennsylvania  alone  to  accomplish  the  object,  your  excellency  having 
in  your  conference  with  the  President  confirmed  the  conclusion,  which 
was  deducible  iVom  the  known  local  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
State,  by  the  frank  and  explicit  declaration  which  you  made  of  your 
comviction  of  their  insufficiency,  in  reference  to  the  number  which 
could  be  expected  to  be  drawn  forth  for  the  purpose. 

"  But  while  the  President  has  conceived  himself  to  be  under  an  indis- 
pensable obligation  to  prepare  for  that  eventual  resort,  he  has  still  con- 
sulted the  sentiment  of  regret  which  he  expressed  to  you,  at  the  possible 
necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms ;  and  to  avert  it,  if  practicable,  as  well  as 
to  manifest  his  attention  to  the  principle  that  *^  a  firm  and  energetic 
conduct  does  not  preclude  the  exercise  of  a  prudent  and  humane  pol- 
icy," he  has  (as  you  have  been  also  advised)  concluded  upon  the  meas- 
ure of  sending  himself^  Commissioners  to  the  discontented  counties,  to 
make  one  more  experiment  of  a  conciliatory  appeal  to  the  reason,  vir- 
tue and  patriotism  of  their  inhabitants ;  and  has  also  signified  to  yon 
how  agreeable  would  be  to  him  your  co-operation  in  the  same  expe- 
dient, which  you  have  been  pleased  to  afford.  It  can  scarcely  be 
requisite  to  add,  that  there  is  nothing  he  has  more  at  heart,  than  that 
the  issue  of  this  experiment,  by  establishing  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
may  preclude  the  always  calamitous  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms. 
It  would  plant  a  thorn  in  the  remainder  of  his  path  through  life,  to 
have  been  obliged  to  employ  force  against  fellow-citizens  for  giving 
solidity  and  permanency  to  blessings,  which  it  has  been  his  greatest 
happiness,  to  co-operate  with  them  in  procuring  for  a  much-loved 
country." 

The  influence  of  this  letter  is  evinced  in  the  fact,  that, 
on  the  day  of  its  date,  Mifllin  issued  a  Proclamation  to 
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suppress  the  insurrection.  Anticipating  an  attempt,  which 
was  afterwards  made,  Hamilton  on  the  12th  of  August, 
advised  the  President  to  put  the  garrison  of  "  Franklin  " 
in  the  power  of  Major  Butler,  so  that  he  might  draw  a 
part  of  it  to  his  aid,  which  was  ordered.  On  the  same 
day,  five  days  after  Hamilton's  admonitory  letter  to  him, 
Mifflin  wrote  an  explanatory  reply,  in  which  he  contended, 
that  the  mere  dispersion  of  the  insurgents  was  the  sole 
object  for  which  the  militia  could  be  lawfully  called  out, 
or  kept  in  service  after  being  called  out. 

It  was  important  to  prevent  any  perversion  of  facts, 
and  it  was  of  the  highest  moment  to  confute  this  miscon- 
struction of  the  constitutional  power  over  the  militia. 

With  this  view,  Hamilton  replied  at  great  length  on 
the  thirtieth  of  August,  discussing  the  provision  which 
conferred  this  power,  and  showing  it  to  be  "  the  manifest 
general  intent "  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  act  as  to 
the  employment  of  the  militia,  that  when  called  out  in  vir- 
tue of  it,  they  could  be  retained  in  service  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  and  of 
course  till  they  are  so  executed."  * 

Anxious  to  give  a  right  direction  to  public  sentiment, 
Hamilton  had  requested  the  President's  permission  to 
make  public  under  his  sanction,  his  Report  on  the  Insur- 
rection. Randolph  objected  to  this  publication,  but  the 
President's  permission  being  obtained,  this  statement  of 
its  origin  and  progress  was  promulgated. 

Nor  was  he  content  with  this  effort  to  disabuse  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Alive  to  the  insidious  means  made 
use  of  to  excite  a  distrust  of  the  Government,  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  Essays  over  the  signature  of  Tully, 
addressed  "  to  the  People  of  the  United  States."  f 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Government  it  had 

«  Hmiiiilt<m*8  Worka,  v.  16.  f  ^^^  ^  ^^7.    Aug.  23,  1794. 
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been  foreboded,  that  every  occasion  of  serioas  embarrass- 
ment in  its  affairs  would  be  the  signal  of  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  it,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of  its  overthrow,  by 
defeating  the  exercise  of  constitutional  and  necessary  au- 
thorities. 

The  existing  disturbances,  it  was  supposed,  would  fur- 
nish such  occasion.  "  Every  virtuous  man,  every  good 
citizen,  and  every  true  Republican,"  Hamilton  observed, 
*'  must  fervently  pray,  that  the  issue  may  confound,  not 
confirm  so  ill-omened  a  prediction." 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  he  pointed  out,  the 
arts  that  would  be  employed  to  mislead  the  public  mind,* 
— the  temporizing  advice  that  would  be  given — the  efforts 
to  divert  attention  from  the  criminality  of  a  violent  re- 
sistance to  the  laws,  opposing  the  suggestion  of  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Insurgents — thus  to  abate  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  prevent  a  competent  force  from  comply- 
ing with  its  call ;  and  to  leave  the  government  of  the 
Union  in  the  prostrate  condition  of  seeing  the  laws 
trampled  under  foot  by  an  unprincipled  combination  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  community,  habitually  disobedient, 
and  itself  destitute  of  the  necessary  aid  for  vindicating 
their  authority. 

**  Virtuous  and  enlightened  citizens  of  a  now  happy  country,*'  he 
exclidmed,  "  je  could  not  be  the  dupes  of  artifices  so  detestable ;  of  a 
scheme  so  fatal ;  je  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  destructive  conse- 
quences with  which  it  would  be  pregnant ;  ye  cannot  but  remember, 
that  the  Goyemment  is  youa  own  work ;  that  you  are  called  upon  not 
to  support  their  power,  but  tour  own  power." 

*  R.  R.  Livingston,  18th  Sept,  1794,  writes  as  to  the  Excise  and  Penntjl- 
vania  Insurrection — "  This  is  the  first  chapter  of  the  evils  I  predicted  firom  the 
Assumption,  instead  of  leaving  to  the  several  States  the  means  of  paying  their 
own  debts. 
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Beftrriqf  to  the  CkmBtitation  and  to  the  Laws  which  aathoriced 
and  estaUiahed  the  Excise,  he  declared— the  Question  plainly  ia, 
**  Shall  the  minority  gororn  or  he  gOTerned  ?  Shall  the  nation  rale  or 
b6  roled?  Shall  the  general  will  prevail  or  the  will  of  a  faction? 
Shall  there  be  gOTernment  or  no  government  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
denj  that  this  m  the  trae  and  the  whole  question.  No  art,  no  sophis- 
try can  mvolve  it  in  the  least  obscurity.  The  Constitution  you  have 
ordained  for  yourselves  and  your  posterity  gives  the  express  power  to 
Congress  of  biying  Excises.  Tou  have  then  by  a  solemn  act,  the  most 
important  and  sacred  that  a  nation  can  perform,  pronounced  and  de- 
creed that  your  Representatives  in  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
Excises.  Tou  have  done  nothing  since  to  reverse  or  impair  this  de- 
cree. 

"  Your  Bepresentatives,  pursuant  to  the  commission  derived  fipom 
you,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Public  Exigencies,  have  laid  an 
Excise.    At  three  succeeding  Sessions  they  have  revised  that  act,  and 
have  as  often,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  not  common,  and  after  the 
best  opportunities  of  knowing  your  sense,  renewed  their  sanction  to  it 
You  have  acquiesced  in  it.    It  has  gone  into  general  operation,  and 
you  have  actually  paid  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  on  account  of  it. 
But  the  Four  Western  Counties  of  Pennsylvania  undertake  to  revise 
and  regulate  your  decrees.    You  have  said,  ^  the  Congress  $?iall  have 
power  to  lay  BxeieeeJ'    *  The  Congress  shall  not  Jiave  this  power.    Or 
what  is  equivalent  they  shall  not  exercise  it,  for  a  power  that  may  not 
be  exercised  is  a  nullity,'  is  the  language  of  the  Insurgents.    Your  Rep- 
resentatives have  said  and  oft  times  repeated  it,  an  Excise  on  distilled 
spirits  shall  be  collected.    They  say  it  shall  not  be  collected.    We  will 
ponish,  expel,  banish  the  officer  who  shall  attempt  the  collection.    We 
will  do  the  same  by  every  other  person  who  shall  dare  to  comply  with 
your  decree  expressed  in  the  Constitutional  Charter  \  and  with  that  of 
foor  Representatives,  expressed  in  the  laws.    The  sovereignty  shall 
wt  reside  with  you  but  with  us.    If  you  presume  to  dispute  the  point 
y  force,  we  are  ready  to  measure  swords  with  you ;  and  if  unequal 
irselves  to  the  contest,  we  will  call  in  the  aid  of  a  foreign  nation, 
''e  will  league  ourselves  with  a  foreign  power. 
''It  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  that  a  large  and  well- 
imixed  Republic  can  scarcely  lose  its  liberty,  from  any  other  cause 
n  that  of  anarchy — ^to  which  a  contempt  of  the  laws  is  the  high 
I 
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*'  Qoyerament  w  frequently  and  aptly  classed  under  two  deacriptiona, 
— a  government  of  Force  and  a  government  of  Laws.  The  first  is  a 
definition  of  Despotism — the  last  of  Liberty.  But  how  can  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  exist  when  the  laws  are  disrespected  and  disobeyed  f 
Government  supposes  control.  It  is  that  Powsr  by  which  individuals 
in  society  are  kept  from  doing  injury  to  each  other,  and  are  brought  to 
co-operate  to  a  common  end.  The  instruments,  by  which  it  must  act| 
are  either  the  authority  of  the  LaWs  or  Forcb.  If  the  first  be  da* 
stroyed,  the  last  must  be  substituted ;  for  mankind  must  have  gov- 
ernment OF  ONE  SORT  OR  ANOTHER — Rud  whcre  this  becomes  the  or- 
dinary instrument,  there  is  an  end  to  Liberty.  Resistance  to  oonsti- 
tutional  laws  distinguished  by  no  extraordinary  features  of  rjgor  or 
oppression  is  Treason  against  Society,  against  Liberty,  against  eveiy 
thing  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  a  free,  enlightened  and  prudent  people. 
To  tolerate  it,  were  to  abandon  your  most  precious  interests.  Not  to 
subdue  it,  were  to  tolerate  it" 

Afler  alluding  to  the  attempts  to  involve  the  country 
in  a  foreign  war,  the  closing  number  of  this  series  of  earn- 
est remonstrances,  adverted  to  the  alarm  excited,  lest  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  would  produce  a  civil  war. 

Great  as  such  an  evil  would  be,  Hamilton  declared, 
that  it  is 

"  Incomparably  a  less  evil  than  the  destruction  of  Govemmenf* 
"  You  know  that  the  Power  of  the  majority  and  Liberty  is  insepara- 
ble. Destroy  that,  and  this  perishes.  But,  in  truth,  that  which  is 
called  a  Civil  War  is  not  not  to  be  apprehended,  unless  fh>m  the  act 
of  those  who  endeavor  to  fan  the  flame  by  rendering  the  Government 
odious.  A  Civil  War  is  a  contest  between  two  Great  parts  of  the  same 
Empire.  The  exertions  of  the  strength  of  the  nation  to  suppress  resist- 
ance to  its  laws  by  a  sixtieth  part  of  itself,  is  not  of  that  description." 

He  next  referred  to  the  alleged  miseries  of  the  people, 
observing — 

"  After  endeavoring  to  alarm  you  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  excite  your  sjrmpathy  in  favor  of  the  armed  factioii| 
by  telling  you  that  those  who  compose  it  are  men  who  understand  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  know  the  horrors  and  distresses  of  anarchy. 
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and  most  therefore  luiTe  been  prompted  to  hostilities  agamst  the  laws 
by  a  radical  defect  either  in  the  gOTernment  or  in  its  administration. 

**  F^ow  OitiBena,  For  an  answer  to  this  you  have  onlj  to  oonsolt 
your  senses.  The  national  consequences  of  radical  defect  in  a  gorem- 
ment  or  in  its  administration  are  national  distress  and  suffering.  Loo^ 
around  you.  Where  is  it  ?  Do  you  feel  it  1  Do  you  see  it?  Qo  in 
quest  of  it  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  and,  instead  of  it,  you  will  find^ 
that  there  also,  a  scene  of  unparalleled  prosperity  upbraids  the  ingrati- 
tude and  madness  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  doud  the  bright 
hce  of  oar  political  horison,  and  to  mar  the  happiest  lot  that  beneficent 
Beayen  erer  indulged  to  undeserring  mortals. 

*^  When  you  haye  turned  your  eyes  towards  that  scene,  examine 
well  the  men  whose  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  freedom  is  so  em- 
phatically Taunted.  Where  did  they  get  their  better  knowledge  of 
those  prindples  than  that  which  you  possess  ?  How  is  it,  that  you 
haye  been  so  blind  or  tame  as  to  remain  quiet,  while  they  have  been 
goaded  into  hostility  against  the  laws  by  a  Radical  defect  in  the  Got- 
emment  or  in  its  administration  ?  Are  you  willing  to  yield  them  the 
palm  of  discernment)  of  patriotism,  or  of  courage  ?  " 

The  voice  of  Cicero  was  not  raised  in  a  nobler  cause, 
or,  with  more  effect. 

While  Hamilton  thus  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
people,  he  defeated  the  machinations  of  Randolph  and  his 
confidants,  and  made  them  feel  that  the  public  eye  was 
upon  them.  Though  grossly  calumniated  by  writers  of 
the  opposition,  he  saw  in  the  rising  indignation  of  the 
friends  of  the  government,  that  his  exhortations  had  not 
been  unheard. 

Embarrassed  as  Mifflin  was  by  his  political  connec- 
tion with  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  he  too  felt  that 
Hamilton's  determined  counsels  had  prevailed,  and  that  no 
alternative  remained,  but  an  open  breach  with  the  Presi- 
dent, or  obedience  to  his  orders. 

His  situation  compelled  him  to  play  a  double  part. 
To  win  the  merit  of  moderation,  he  appointed  two  of  his 
partisans  commissioners  to  negotiate  with  the  insurgents. 
Vol.  VI.— 6 
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To  avoid  responsibility,  he  convened  the  legislature  of  the 
State/  and  to  escape  the  censure  of  having  faltered  in 
his  Federal  duties,  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  zealous 
co-operation,  too  ardent,  to  deceive  the  most  credulous.f 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  irresolute  man  always  to 
select  a  position  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice 
the  confidence  of  his  associates  to  the  vain  hope  of  ac- 
quiring the  respect  of  his  opponents.    In  both  he  failed. 

A  requisition  for  the  militia  having  been  made ;  as  a 
last  efibrt  to  avoid  coercive  measures,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and 
Ross,  a  Senator — all  citizens  of  Pennsylvania — were  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  to  proceed  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  the  seat  of  discontent,  and  to  oflTer  amnesty 

*  In  his  address  to  them  he  said : — **  Ertry  oonciliatoiy  efibrt  had  been 
made  both  by  the  General  Government  and  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
we  can  no  longer  cherish  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  judiciary  anthoritj  of 
ihe  Government  is  '  competent  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  acts  of  Congress  and 
to  pnnish  the  outrageous  ofibnces  committed  in  oppoution  to  them.'  *'  SepL  i, 
1794. 

f  Fauchet  writes  to  his  Government: — "Of  all  the  Grovemorff,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the  requisitions,  Ihe  Governor  (MifBin) 
was  believed  to  be  a  Republican.  It  was  known  that  he  had  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  of  his  systems.  The  Secretaiy  of 
State  (Dallas)  possessed  much  influence  in  the  popular  society  of  Philadelphia, 
which  in  its  turn  influenced  the  popular  societies  in  other  States.  He  of 
course  merited  attention. 

'*  It  seems  then,  tliat  ihete  men^  together  with  others  of  whom  I  have  no 
knowledge,  all  having  without  doubt  Randolph  at  their  head,  were  hesitatiiig 
on  which  side  they  should  declare  for.  As  soon  as  it  was  decided,  that  the 
French  republic  purchated  no  men  to  do  their  duty,  there  were  to  be  seen  In- 
dividuals, about  whose  conduct  the  Government  could  at  least  form  uneaqr 
conjectures,  giving  themselves  up,  with  a  scandalous  ostentation,  to  its  views; 
and  even  seconding  its  declarations.** 

Alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  militia  he  observes,  *'  How  much  more 
interesting,  than  (4s  changeable  men  whcnn  I  have  painted  above,  were  those 
plain  oitixens !  **  ^ 
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for  all  past  offences,  on  condition  of  submission  to  the 
laws. 

Hamilton  was  now  cheered  by  the  success  of  his  efforts 
to  rouse  the  people.  The  number  of  Volunteers  for  this 
arduous  duty  was  so  great  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
refuse  the  services  of  many.  Among  them  were  seen 
**  instances  of  General  officers  going  at  the  head  of  a  sin- 
gle troop  and  of  light  companies ;  of  field  officers  when 
they  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  found  no  com- 
mand for  them  in  that  grade,  turning  into  the  ranks  and 
proceeding  as  private  soldiers  under  their  own  captains, 
and  of  numbers  possessing  the  first  fortunes  in  the  coun- 
try standing  in  the  ranks  as  private  men,  and  marching 
day  by  day  with  their  knapsacks  and  haversacks,  sleeping 
on  straw  with  a  single  blanket  in  a  soldier's  tent  during 
the  frosty  nights."  With  these  were  mustered,  members 
of  the  "Society  of  Friends,"  who  felt  that  this  effort  to 
maintain  the  laws  justified  a  departure  from  the  rigid  and 
mistaken  tenets  which  forbade  their  taking  arms. 

Though  the  insurrection  had  extended  into  a  contigu- 
ous county  of  Virginia,  Hamilton's  private  intelligence 
assured  him  that,  in  this  crisis,  Washington  would  be  sus- 
tained by  his  native  State.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of 
August  Colonel  Carrington  wrote  to  him,  "  Virginia  will 
do  her  duty.  It  is  a  case  which  goes  home  to  the  people 
themselves,  and  they  will  act  according  to  their  own 
principles.  It  is  not  one  of  those  cases  in  which  they 
remain  silent,  while  Democratic  Societies,  British  Debt- 
ors, and  other  factions  presume  to  declare,  in  resolu- 
tions and  toasts,  opinions  for  them.  Virtuous  men  have 
been  cried  down  under  a  din  of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
British  influence,  and  French  Republicanism, — terms  to 
which  no  rational  significations  have  been  applied,  be- 
cause they  have  seriously  recollected,  we  have  a  country 
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of  our  own,  and  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  voted  to  pre- 
serve and  prosper  them."  * 

To  place  beyond  all  casualty  the  co-operation  of  that 
State  was  at  this  great  crisis  of  the  Republic  of  immense 
moment. 

Since  Jefferson's  departure  from  office  but  one  letter 
appears  to  have  been  interchanged  between  him  and 
Washington.  That  of  Washington  was  written  to  inclose 
a  prospectus  which  had  reached  the  seat  of  government 
addressed  to  Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State.  His  reply 
chiefly  relates  to  the  condition  and  cultivation  of  his  land^ 
closing  however  with  this  declaration,  ''  My  opinion  of  the 
British  Government  is,  that  nothing  will  force  them  to  do 
justice  but  the  loud  voice  of  their  people,  and  that  this  can 
never  be  excited  but  by  distressing  their  commerce.  But,** 
he  adds,  **  I  cherish  tranquility  too  much  to  suffer  political 
things  to  enter  my  mind  at  all."  f 

Similar  avowals  of  a  preference  of  private  to  public 
life  had  been  too  frequently  made  by  him  to  receive 
credit ;  and  a  step  was  now  taken,  with  the  President's 
approbation,  of  obvious  policy,  whether  to  quiet  for  a 
time  the  great  fomentor  of  the  opposition  to  his  Adminis- 
tration, or  to  remove  him  from  a  scene  where  his  influence 
would  be  most  deleterious.  That  a  motive  of  this  kind 
prompted  this  step  is  justly  to  be  inferred  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  President  to  Henry  Lee  then  Governor 
of  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August.  Lee  had 
communicated  language  of  Jefferson  very  "injurious"  t« 
Washington.  His  reply,  while  prudently  expressing  to 
Lee  an  opinion  that  this  language  ought  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  Jefferson,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  untruth  it  con- 
veyed, is  far  from  evincing  certainty  in  his  own  mind, 

•  Hamilton's  Works,  r.  606. 

f  Jeflferaon's  Works,  iii.  805.     May  14,  1794. 
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that  it  bad  not  been  used  by  him.  The  President  is  seen 
at  the  same  moment  desirous  to  conciliate  Patrick  Henry, 
and  to  place  Jefferson  where  he  could  do  least  harm.* 
Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter  to  Lee,  a  communi- 
cation was  made  to  Jefferson  by  Randolph,  offering  to 
him  a  special  mission  to  Madrid,  f  It  was  declined,  Jef- 
ferson replying : — "  No  circumstances  will  evermore  tempt 
me  to  engage  in  any  thing  public.  %  I  thought  myself 
perfectly  fixed  in  this  determination  when  I  left  Phila- 
delphia, but  every  day  and  hour  has  added  to  its  inflexi* 
bility.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  retain  the  esteem 
and  approbation  of  the  President,  and  this  forms  the  only 
ground  of  my  reluctance  at  being  unable  to  comply  with 
every  wish  of  his.  Pray,  .convey  these  sentiments  and  a 
thousand  more  to  him,  which  my  present  situation  does 
not  permit  me  to  go  into." 

*  Hezuy  Lee  to  WaihiDgton.  Washington's  Writings,  560.  Ibid.  Wasb- 
ingtos  to  Lee,  481. 

t  Edmund  Randolph  to  Jefferson,  August  28,  1794. 

t  Jefferson  to  Randolph,  Sept  7,  1794;  Jeflfersou'i  Works,  iii.  806. 

NOTE. 

La  the  "  life  of  Jefferson"  by  George  Tucker  it  Is  stated— chapter  zz. 
ToL  i.  486,  Contents : — '*  Mr.  Jefferson  refutes  a  uat  m  Hu  Cabinet,**  and  in  the 
text,  487 :  *'  In  September,  during  the  pendency  of  this  commotion,  Mr.  Jef- 
fenoo  recexTed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  the  Secretary  of  State,  by 
ozpreis,  which  finmd  him  in  bed,  under  a  serere  attack  of  rheumatism,  Umdng 
kim  to  renma  aplaeB  ta  thepubUe  amndlt,  but  the  invitation' was  peremptorily 
declined." — In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  a  passage  is  quoted  from  a  lei* 
tar  of  Jefleraon's  of  Sept  7,  1794— below,  B. 

In  the  **  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  "  by  Randall  ii  244,  this  statement  is 
seen : — "  It  has  often  been  claimed  that  on  the  retiremeot  of  Jefibraon  the 
President  not  only  gave  up,  but  willingly  gave  up,  all  further  attempt  to 
moMteifi  a  balance  between  parties  in  his  Cabinet,  that  tired  of  the  struggle, 
be  purposely  allowed  the  Federalists  the  ascendancy,  and  this  too,  while  Ham- 
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ilton  himself  remained  to  dictate  terms  to  the  mijoritj.  This  it  whdlj  un- 
tme.  In  the  verj  height  of  the  Pennsjlvania  disturbances,  he  made  an  eflbrt^ 
through  Randolph,  to  procure  Jeffer$on*s  return  to  hit  former  place  in  the  Cab- 
inet, The  communication  appears  to  have  been  sent  bj  express,  and  it  re- 
ceived the  following  reply :  "  The  subjoined  letter  of  Jeflbrson's,  marked  B, 
of  the  7th  September  1794,  is  the  reply  quoted  in  evidence. 

The  entire  improbability  of  an  invitation  by  Washington  of  Jeflbrson  into 
his  cabinet — at  such  a  time—**  in  the  very  height  of  the  Pem^vama  ditturb- 
fXttoe**  may  be  inferred  firom  the  significant  language  of  Washington  in  his 
letter  to  Hamilton  as  to  a  proclamation  enjoining  obedience  to  the  Excise  act 
**  As  the  former  proclamations  on  similar  occasions  have  been  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  have  for  that  reason,  onJ  far  another  wkidk  hat 
tame  toeighi  in  my  mind^  thought  it  best  not  to  depart  m  (kit  instance  from  the 
precedent  which  has  been  set,  and  therefore  *  *  *  I  dispatched  by  express 
the  proclamadon  to  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.**  * 

This  matter  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  inference.  The  letter  of  the  28di 
August  1794  was  not  ^^  an  effort  to  procure  Jefferson's  return  to  his  former 
place  in  the  Cabinet,  but,  as  stated  in  the  text,  an  offer  of  a  tpeeicU  miteion  to 
Spain. 

The  letter  of  Edmund  Randolph  to  Jef&rson  of  the  28th  August  1794^  is 
on  file  in  the  Department  of  State.  The  parts  omitted,  refer  to  matters  (it  is 
stated)  **  not  proper  to  be  disclosed,**  appertaining  to  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Spain,  and  for  this  reason,  not  furnished  by  the  Department. 


Extract  from  letter,  Philadelphia,  August  28, 1794. 
**  Thomas  Jeffebson  Esq.,  Monticello,  Virginia. 

**  Dear  Sir  :  Notwithstanding  you  have  fenced  out  from  the  puiiieos  of 
Monticello  every  thing  which  assumes  a  political  shape,  you  must  permit  m« 
to  bring  before  you  a  subject  once  extremely  near  to  your  heart,  often  the  em- 
ployment of  your  pen,  and  always  a  deep  interest  to  the  United  States. 

*'  The  delays  and  evasions  which  you  know  to  have  been  practised  towards 
our  Commissioners  at  Madrid,  have  at  length  terminated  in  an  absolute  ata^ 
nation,  as  you  wiH  discover  from  the  inclosed  letter  of  Mr.  Jaudennes.  *  *  •  • 
He  (the  President)  has  therefore  resolved  to  send  to  Madrid  a  special  envoj^ 
chaiged  with  powers  adequate  to  the  occasion.  •  •  *  « 

**  Motives  public  and  personal  induced  the  President  to  designate  you  fix 
this  distinction.     He  did  indeed  feel  some  hesitation  in  instructing  me  to  ollbt 

*  S«pt  1«,  1793.    HsmUton^i  Works,  It.  813. 
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it  to  you,  ma  jonr  ardor  for  rettrement  has  predominatod  in  all  your  late  ar- 
rangementa. 

'*  But  be  yielded  to  this  consideration,  that  from  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Jandennea,  and  the  actual  position  of  our  affiiirs  with  Spain,  your  separation 
from  home  could  not  be  of  any  considerable  duration. 

"  Will  yon  therefore  suffer  me  to  say  to  the  President,  that  it  would  not 
be  unacceptable  to  you  to  undertake  this  important  office  ? 

"  For  myself  I  see  reasons,  to  wish  your  acceptance,  derived  from  very 
interesting  sources.  •  •  ♦  • 

*'  I  could  extend  the  expressions  of  the  President's  desire  for  your  accep- 
tance to  a  degree  truly  honorable  to  y6u,  being  sincere  in  him.  I  could  add 
my  own  private  anxiety  to  the  same  effect 

*'  But  the  present  overture  is  from  its  nature  a  more  satisfactory  testimony 
of  his  esteem,  than  any  language  can  make  it ;  and  my  individual  entreaty 
would  not  deserve  to  be  counted  in  such  a  case.  I  omit  the  mention  of  emoi- 
nments,  although  they  will  undoubtedly  be  stamped  with  dignified  propriety, 
because  their  rate  would  not  be  sought  after  in  the  forming  of  your  resolution. 
*  *  *  *  I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  and  constant  esteem  and  respeot, 
'*  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"  Edm.  Raivdolph.* 


To  this  letter  Jefferson  replied : 


*'  To  TBK  SkCRETABT  OF  StATE. 


B. 


MoRTiCELLO,  September  7,  1794. 

**  Dkab  Sib  :  Your  favor  of  August  28th  finds  me  in  bed  under  a  par- 
oxysm of  the  rheumatism  which  has  now  kept  me  for  ten  days  in  constant  tor- 
ment,  and  presents  no  hope  of  abatement  But  the  express  and  the  nature  of 
the  case  requiring  immediate  answer,  I  write  to  you  in  this  situation.  No 
circumstances,  my  Dear  Sir,  will  evermore  tempt  me  to  engage  in  any  thing 
public  I  thought  myself  perfectly  fixed  in  my  determination  when  I  left 
Philadelphia,  but  every  day  and  hour  since  has  added  to  its  inflexibility.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  retain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  this  forms  the  only  ground  of  my  reluctance  at  being  unable  to  com- 
ply with  every  wish  of  his.  Pray  convey  these  sentiments,  and  a  thousand 
more  to  him,  which  my  situation  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into.  But,  how- 
ever suffering  by  the  addition  of  every  single  word  to  this  letter,  I  must  add  a 
solemn  declaration  that  neither  Mr.  J.  nor  Mr.  M.  ever  mentioned  to  me  one 
word  of  any  want  of  decorum  in  Mr.  Carmichael,  nor  any  thing  stronger  or 
mora  ^K>eial  than  stated  in  my  note  of  the  conversation.    Elxcnse  my  brevilj 
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mj  Dear  Sir,  and  accept  aifiiraiioea  of  the  tlnoera  eiteeni  and  mpeot^  uMi 
which  I  haye  the  honor  to  be  your  affectioiiate  fHend  and  eeryanti 

"  Th.  jKFFnaOV;'*  • 

After  much  a  deliberate,  deeijfmed  mietUUemmU  m  ikU  it  <eai  <o  k,  it  caanot 
be  neceaiaiy  to  trace  the  fireqnent  inaocnzaoiee  of  dioie  works.  Hie  etamp  is 
ineffiMseable. 

*  Joffenon^s  Works,  UL  806^   Bsndolpb  editioii. 
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In  addition  to  his  own  official  duties,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  that,  of  organizing 
the  detachments  of  militia  into  an  army,  now  devolved 
upon  Hamilton. 

He  wrote  to  his  fellow  soldier  Lee,  then  Governor  of 
Virginia  requesting  him  to  accept  the  chief  command, 
proposing  Colonel  Carrington  as  Quarter  Master  General, 
and  intimating  the  possibility  of  himself  acting  with  the 
army  in  a  subordinate  station. 

In  the  selection  of  Lee  he  was  not  only  actuated  by 
the  known  enterprise  of  that  gallant  officer,  but  by  the 
more  cogent  motive  of  exhibiting  Virginia  in  active  co- 
operation with  the  General  Government,  and  thereby 
checking  the  intrigues  of  the  partisans  of  Jefferson. 

While  thus  busily  engaged,  his  private  correspondence 
shows  his  mind  agitated  by  other  causes.  The  child,  to 
restore  whose  health  he  had  made  a  recent  excursion, 
still  continued  ill.  Day  after  day  he  wrote  his  wife  at 
General  Schuyler's  giving  the  most  endearing  evidence 
of  the  tenderness  of  his  afiections.  He  left  Philadelphia 
soon  after  to  attend  this  child,  but  an  express  from  the 
President  advised  him  of  the  urgency  of  the  public  affairs, 
and  compelled  him  suddenly  to  return. 

His  Report  on  the  Insurrection  details  its  progress  as 
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far  as  intelligence  had  been  received  at  the  seat  of  Goy- 
ernment,  on  the  fifth  of  August.  The  conjecture  then 
expressed  that  the  mail  had  been  robbed  by  the  Insur- 
gents was  confirmed.  Letters  from  the  Inspector  of  the 
Revenue  and  from  other  ofl[icers  of  the  Government  being 
intercepted,  narrating  the  recent  violences,  a  circular  ♦ 
was  instantly  addressed  to  the  militia  officers  of  the  In- 
surgent counties,  informing  them  that  these  letters  con- 
tained secrets  hostile  to  their  interests,  and  that  it  bad 
come  to  that  crisis,  that  every  citizen  must  express  bis 
sentiments,  not  by  his  words,  but  by  his  acts.  They  were 
invoked  as  "  citizens  "  of  the  "  Western  Country  to  ren- 
der their  personal  services  with  as  many  volunteers  as 
they  could  raise,  to  rendezvous  at  Braddock's  field  on 
the  Monongahela,  with  arms  and  accoutrements  in  good 
order."  "  An  expedition  was  proposed,  in  which  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  your  military  talents, 
and  of  rendering  service  to  your  country." 

The  immediate  object  of  this  expedition  was  an  attack 
on  the  garrison  at  Pittsburgh  and  the  seizure  of  its  arms  ; 
— the  ultimate  design — the  establishment  of  a  tramontane 
State,  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  Union. 

To  support  the  courage  of  the  well  affected  in  this 
remote  region,  Hamilton  meanwhile  was  writing  urgent 
letters  to  an  officer  of  the  army  stationed  at  Pittsburgh-f 

*  This  CircTiUr  waa  signed  among  others  hy  Bradford,  a  native  of  Maij- 
land,  recently  Depnty  Attorney  General  of  the  State — ^previonsly  a  member  ol 
the  Yixginia  LegisUtore;  and  by  Marshall,  then  Re^^ster  of  Washington 
County.  Such  men  mnst  have  felt  assured  of  the  connivance  of  the  Stata 
Govemment.  The  other  signers  were  Canon — Parkinson — ^Fnlton — Speen 
and  Lockey.  Bradford  urged,  as  a  motive  for  this  Circular,  that  the  onlj 
mode  to  secure  immunity  was  to  involve  the  whole  Western  Countiy  in  the 
controversy. 

f  H.  to  Isaac  Craig,  D.  Q.  M.  G.  Major  in  Proctor's  artillery,  Aug.  16^ 
1794. 
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'^The  keeping  of  the  arms  and  stores  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Insurgents  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.'\*  *  * 
^  The  friends  of  government  may  depend  that  it  will  not 
be  wanting  to  its  duty  and  interests  upon  this  occasion. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  its  means?'' 
— *^  The  friends  of  Government  at  Pittsburgh  ought  to 
rally  their  confidence,  and,  if  necessary,  to  manifest  it  by 
acts.  They  cannot  surely  doubt  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  laws  ;  and  they  may 
be  assured,  that  the  necessity  of  doing  it,  towards  pre- 
serving the  very  existence  of  Government,  so  directly 
attacked,  will  dictate  and  produce  a  most  vigorous  and 
persevering  effort,  in  which  the  good  sense  and  love  of 
order  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  authorize  a  full  ex- 
pectation of  their  hearty  co-operation."  * 

In  order  to  reach  Braddock's  field,  the  militia  of 
Washington  county,  warm  in  the  party  of  the  Insurgents, 
were  obliged  to  cross  to  the  east  side  of  the  Mononga- 
hela.  They  advanced,  clad  in  their  yellow  hunting  shirts, 
their  heads  bound  with  kerchiefs,  the  dress  they  wore  in 
their  conflicts  with  the  Indians,  which  kept  up,  in  this  wild 
hardy  frontier  population,  a  temper  little  less  than  savage. 

Bradford  stood  on  the  bank,  reviewing  these  battalions 
as  they  crossed.  In  one  circle,  the  party  who  had  burned 
the  Inspector's  House  were  seen,  each  with  his  rifle,  vent- 
ing their  rage  against  its  defenders,  deploring  the  death 
of  their  leader ;  threatening  the  commandant  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Fayette  for  the  aid  he  had  granted.  Loud 
cries  were  heard  of  "Tom  the  Tinker  with  his  bearskin 
budget." — ^His  "iron  was  hot,  his  hammer  was  up— he 
would  not  travel  the  country  for  nothing."  f 

•  HamUton'i  Works,  ▼.  12,  15.    Aug.  25,  1794,  H.  to  Major  Craig, 
f  The  tlUe  of  a  popular  Incendiary  writer. 
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Seven  thousand  men  assembled  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  Here  there  was  little 
sleep,  for  though  the  firing  of  musketry  had  ceased,  the 
night  was  spent  by  groups,  gathered  near  the  range  of 
fires,  in  earnest  discussion,  and  mingled  menaces.  In  the 
morning,  deputies  from  each  regiment  were  convened  in 
a  lone  wood.  Bradford  read  the  intercepted  letters,  di- 
recting their  fury  against  the  authors.  The  question  was 
put  as  to  their  treatmeht.  Some  denounced  them  with 
death.  Others  sought  to  soothe  the  irritation.  Officers 
were  now  appointed.  Bradford  and  Cook,  (yenerals. 
The  drums  beat,  and  the  line  of  march  to  the  fort  was 
taken.  This  small  work  was  a  quadrangle  with  bastions 
stockaded,  and  a  block  house  on  two  of  the  angles,  each 
armed  with  a  small  piece  of  artillery.  Weak  as  it  was, 
the  commander  was  Colonel  Butler,  a  resolute  soldier. 
To  -a  demand  for  its  surrender,  he  replied  with  a  deter- 
mination to  hold  it  at  every  peril.  Meanwhile,  to  alarm 
the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg,  a  noisy  follower  rode  through 
the  town,  with  upraised  tomahawk,  threatening  the  friends 
of  order.  The  Insurgents  paused  at  the  moment  of  dan^ 
ger ;  and,  after  a  short  parley,  the  larger  number,  dis- 
suaded from  their  purpose,  recrossed  the  river,  leaving  a 
few  of  the  more  determined,  who,  in  detached  parties, 
fired,  during  the  night,  the  habitations  of  those  who  had 
supported  the  laws. 

The  flight*  of  the  authors  of  the  obnoxious  letters  and 

*  The  system  adopted  by  the  Insnif^nts  of  exiling  the  actiye  friends  of 
the  government,  drew  from  Hamilton  a  suggestion  of  coonteraction.  He 
wrote  to  R.  King  from  **  Jones  MiH,**  Oct.  80,  1794:  "A  law  regulating  a 
peace  process  of  outlawry  is  also  urgent,  for  the  best  objects  of  pnnishment 
will  fly,  and  they  ought  to  be  compelled  by  outlawry  to  abandon  their  proper- 
ty, homes,  and  the  United  States.  This  business  must  not  be  skimmed  over. 
The  political  putrefaction  of  Pennsylvania  is  greater  than  I  had  any  idea  oL 
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the  pretended  concurrence  of  the  townsfolk  in  the  objects 
of  the  Insurgents  saved  Pittsburg  from  destruction. 

The  irritation  was  not  allayed.  The  house  of  the  dep- 
uty inspector  for  Westmoreland  and  Fayette  counties 
was  burned,  by  an  armed  party,  the  officer  flying  at  their 
approach. — Another  incursion  was  made  into  Bedford. 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland  were  not  quiet,  and  the 
disaffection  was  seen  to  have  extended  to  adjacent  parts 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Encouraged  by  the  increasing  excitement,  to  induce 
greater  concert,  Bradford  distributed  letters  urging  a 
meeting  at  Parkinson's  ferry  on  the  fourteenth  of  August. 
Here  were  assembled  a  large  number  of  delegates  from  the 
Insurgent  counties.  They  met  in  a  grove  on  lofty  ground 
overlooking  the  M onongahela,  a  rude  gallery  of  stumps 
and  fallen  trees  being  raised  for  the  spectators,  of  whom 
some  were  armed.  In  view  of  this  meeting,  as  though 
suspicious  of  some  of  their  leaders,  a  liberty  pole  was 
erected ;  and  on  its  red  flag,  with  six  stripes — one  for 
each  insurgent  county,  floated  the  inscription,  ^*  Liberty 
▲HD  No  Excise  ! — ^No  Asylum  for  Traitors  and  Cow- 
ards." Of  this  convention,  Cook  was  Chairman — Galla- 
tin Secretary.  Violent  discussions  occupied  the  day. 
The  meeting  adjourned  for  the  night,  during  which  the 
general  cry  was  "  War." 

In  the  morning,  to  give  form  and  direction  to  their 
treasonable  designs,  resolutions  were  offered — the  first,  in 
order  to  secure  their  safety  from  punishment,  declaring 
that  the  citizens  should  not  be  removed  for  trial  from  their 

Without  Tigor  ererywliere,  our  tranquility  is  likely  to  be  of  very  thart  dura- 
tioD,  And  the  next  storm  will  be  infinitelj  worse  than  the  present  one/'  The 
obnoxious  letters  are  stated  to  haye  been  from  Colonel  Neville  to  Gen.  Mor- 
gan— Gen.  Gibson  to  the  Governor — also  James  Brison — ^Edward  Day  to  Seo- 
retuj  of  TrMsnry — Major  Butler  to  Secretary  of  War. 
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vicinage.  The  second,  to  provide  for  and  yet  to  defer 
action,  appointing  a  standing  committee  of  sixty  members 
to  be  called  "  A  Committee  of  Public  Safety,'*  whose  office 
it  should  be,  "  to  call  forth  the  resources  of  the  Western 
Country,  to  repel  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  against 
the  rights  of  the  citizen,  or  of  the  body  of  the  people.*' 

Intelligence  was  now  received  of  the  approach  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  of  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  its  authority.  An  immediate  change  was 
observed.  Gallatin  now  felt  they  were  on  the  verge  of 
an  abyss.  Resolves  would  not  stand  the  test  of  resolu- 
tion. — The  oppression  of  the  poor  by  excises  was  no  more 
thought  of. — The  dangers  to  liberty  from  "  internal  taxes 
upon  consumption  " — all  were  suddenly  forgotten. — **  Le- 
gal measures  for  obstructing  the  operation  of  a  law,"  it 
was  feared,  would  not  stand  the  test  of  justice — sternly 
pointing  to  a  prison  and  the  gibbet. 

After  a  short  delay,  on  his  motion  *  the  offensive  reso- 
lution was  modified.  The  power  of  taking  cautionary 
measures  was  conferred,  but  in  vague  and  general  terms. 
A  pledge  was  given  not  to  violate  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  State,  but  accompanied  with  a  denunciation  of  tUe 
Excise.  A  sub-committee  of  fifteen  was  also  appointed, 
of  which  were  Cook,  Bradford,  Gallatin  and  Brecken- 
ridge,  to  meet  the  Representatives  of  the  government. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  acting  in  concert,  agreed  to  meet  this  sub-commit- 
tee. They  met  at  Pittsburg.  The  Commissioners  an- 
nounced the  determination  of  the  President  to  resort  to 
force,  and  that  the  army  was  preparing  to  advance. 

After  some  negotiation,  they  were  asked,  to  declare 

*  On  motion  of  Albert  Gallatin  **  of  taking  sucli  further  meMorea,  as  the 
fatore  sltoation  of  affairs  may  require ;  and  in  case  of  any  sadden  emeig«iioj, 
to  take  such  temporary  measnies  as  they  may  think  necessary." 
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in  writing,  what  assurances  would  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
Three  requisitions  were  made. — An  explicit  declaration 
by  the  Committee  '*  of  their  determination  to  submit  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  would  not 
directly  or  indirectly  oppose  the  collection  of  the  Ex- 
cise ; '' — a  recommendation  by  them  "  of  a  perfect  and 
entire  acquiescence  *'  under  the  execution  of  those  laws ; 
a  recommendation  by  them  of  the  discontinuance  of  all 
violence,  and  that  measures  would  be  takep  to  ascertain 
the  sense  of  the  people.  Should  satisfactory  assuraiices 
be  made  on  or  before  the  fourteenth  of  September,  a 
promise  was  given,  that  **  no  prosecution  for  any  treason 
or  other  indictable  offence  against  the  United  States," 
would  be  commenced  until  the  tenth  of  July  next ;  and 
that,  if  the  laws  were  obeyed  until  that  time,  ^^a  general 
pardon  and  oblivion  "  would  be  granted.  The  Sub-com- 
mittee agreed  to  call  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to- 
gether earlier  than  the  appointed  day.  The  disposition  of 
some  of  this  Committee  for  accommodation  becoming 
known,  the  inflamed  passions  of  their  followers  were 
more  excited.  A  charge  of  bribery  was  circulated.  A 
party  seized  their  arms ;  and,  to  control  the  action  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  marched  into  Red  Stone  old  fort  * 
at  the  time  they  were  assembled. 

Bradford  would  have  rejected  instantly  the  proflTered 
terms.  The  angered,  earnest,  misled  population,  still  be- 
lieving, as  they  had  been  taught  by  their  leaders,  that  the 
Excise  laws  were  unconstitutional  and  oppressive,  were 
ready  to  sustain  him.  The  only  resource  was  to  postpone 
the  question  for  the  night,  and  to  induce  the  armed  party 
to  withdraw. 

*  Now  BrownsYiEe,  near  the  junctioD  of  ihe  Red  Stone  and  the  Mononga- 
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The  next  day,  relieved  from  the  immediate  pressure 
of  his  followers,  and  trembling  before  the  insulted  majesty 
of  the  Government,  Gallatin  urged  submission.  Bradford, 
of  too  proud  and  firm  a  temper  to  truckle  at  the  first 
alarm  of  danger,  opposed  conciliation.  He  declared  the 
people  only  wanted  fire-arms.  With  these,  they  could 
obtain  a  victory  over  the  militia  army.  Then  they  could 
establish  an  independent  State.*  The  Committee  of  Sixty 
were  divided,  in  opinion.  Shrinking  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  open  vote,  it  was  proposed  by  Gallatin  and 
sustained  by  those  in  favor  of  submission,  that  it  should 
be  by  secret  ballot.  The  ballot  was  taken,  and,  as  was 
after  ascertained,  thirty-four  were  in  favor  of  terms, 
twenty-three  against  them. 

But  the  measure  they  themselves  approved,  they  did 
not  dare  to  submit  to  the  people.  As  an  only  resource,  a 
second  sub-committee  was  appointed ;  and,  as  being  more 
manageable,  it  was  reduced  to  nine  members,  who  were 
empowered  again  to  confer  with  the  Commissioners.  This 
accomplished,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  adjourned 
not  to  meet  again. 

*  Hugh  H  Brackenridge  to  Tench  Coxe,  Pittshnrgh,  Aug.  8, 1794.  After 
Turg^Dg  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Goyemment,  he  wrote,  *'  It  wfll  be  said,  thii 
insurrection  can  be  easily  suppressed — it  is  but  that  of  a  part  of  four  countieSb 
Be  assured,  it  is  that  of  the  greater  part,  and  I  am  induced  to  believe,  the 
three  Virginia  counties  this  side  the  mountain  will  fall  in.  The  first  measure, 
then,  will  be  the  reorganization  of  a  new  goyemment  comprehending  the 
three  Virginia  counties,  and  those  of  Pennsjlvania  to  the  westward,  to  what 
extent  I  know  not."  «  •  *  <*  Should  an  attempt  be  made  to  suppress  these 
people,  I  am  afraid  the  question  will  not  be,  whether  you  will  march  to  Pitts- 
burgh, but  whether  they  will  march  to  Philadelphia^  accumulating  in  their 
course,  and  swelling  over  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  like  a  torrent- 
irresistible  and  devouring  in  its  progress.  There  can  be  no  equality  of  contest 
between  the  rage  of  a  forest,  and  the  abundance,  indolence  and  opuUnee  of  a 
ctty."  *****  An  applicatiom  to  the  British  is  ipoken  of^  which  may  Qod  aveft 
But  what  will  not  despair  produce." 
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Whether  to  avoid  a  further  and  embarrassing  respon- 
sibilityy  or,  excluded  by  suspicion,  Gallatin  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Committee  of  Nine.  On  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember a  meeting  was  held  by  it  with  the  Commissioners, 
who  reinsisted  upon  the  terms  they  had  in  vain  proposed 
to  the  Committee  of  Sixty.  The  new  committee  begged 
further  delay,  until  the  tenth  of  October,  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  people.  The  hope  doubtless  was  to  defer 
a  decision  so  late  in  the  year  that  the  army  would  be  de- 
terred from  advancing.  The  Commissioners  rejected  the 
proposal,  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  not  within  their  au- 
thority ;  and  required  that  the  sense  of  the  people  be 
taken  in  the  townships  and  election  districts,  and  a  return 
of  the  votes  be  made  on  the  sixteenth  of  September.  The 
following  day,  this  offer  was  accepted. 

Under  this  arrangement  meetings  were  held  in  the 
different  localities  and  with  differing  results.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Fayette  County  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  previously  held  at  Parkinson's  ferry,  met  at 
Union  town.  Here,  they  resolved,*  to  propose  to  the 
people  merely  the  question  of  submission,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  agreed  themselves,  to  the  declarations  which 
had  been  required  of  the  Committee  of  Sixty,  and  an- 
nexed to  them  an  address  to  the  people,  exhorting  them 
to  submit, — appealing  to  their  sense  of  duty  and  their 
**  fear  of  the  army."  Gallatin  presided  at  the  taking  of 
the  vote,  and  a  large  majority  of  this  township  appeared 
in  favor  of  the  amnesty.  He  stated,  after  the  vote,  that 
the  "certain  news  of  the  assembling  of  the  militia  com- 
pleted the  work,  and  peace  was  restored."  But,  in  other 
parts  of  the  survey  a  violent  spirit  was  manifested.    At 

*  Gallatin's  Speech  in  Legislatore  of  Viiginia,  p.  19.     Pittsbuigh  papor 
iSll,Oct 
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the  forks  of  Yough,  a  proposal  to  permit  a  free  discussion 
of  the  law,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  their  houses 
being  burned,  was  rejected,  and  a  motion  for  submission 
was  defeated.  The  parties  separated  with  mutual  threats. 
At  Ohio  town,  resolutions  denouncing  the  Funding  Sys- 
tem and  the  Excise  ;  and  urging  concerted  action  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  mingled  with  commen- 
dations of  Madison  and  Findley.  In  Findley's  township, 
the  declarations  of  submission  were  torn  to  pieces  before 
any  signatures  were  obtained.  Elsewhere,  the  signers 
felt  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an  association  for  mutual 
defence.  In  vain,  the  clergy  implored  the  people  to  sub- 
mit. .  Parties  in  masks  were  sent  out  to  intercept  the  re- 
turns of  the  votes  directed  to  the  Commissioners.  Many 
of  the  Insurgent  leaders  were  denounced  for  abandoning 
their  supporters;  and,  after  a  full  effort  to  obtain  the 
sense  of  the  population,  it  was  ascertained,  that  no  alter- 
native remained  but  an  advance  of  the  armed  force. 

"  Nothing  from  the  Western  Country,**  Hamilton 
wrote,*  authorizes  an  expectation  of  a  pacific  termination 
of  that  business.  All  the  militia  arc  going  forward  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  got  forward.  Virginia,  all  below  the 
mountains,  is  zealous;  beyond,  neutral  in  conduct  and 
divided  in  affection.  Jersey  is  also  zealous ;  so  are  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  the  town  of  Baltimore. 
Thence  to  Fredericktown  a  pretty  good  temper  prevails ; 
beyond  that,  a  very  insurgent  spirit  and  some  insurrection. 
In  Philadelphia,  an  excellent  and  productive  zeal,  em- 
bracing all  parties,  has  been  kindled.  A  good  spirit  will 
generally  pervade  the  old  counties.  But  there  is  much 
bad  leaven  in  the  new  counties,  this  side  of,  as  well  at, 
beyond  the  mountains. — Cumberland — ^Franklin — Mifflin, 

*  Hamaton's  Works,  ▼.  S09 ;  Sept.  17,  1794.    Rid.  ▼.  81 ;  Sept  25,  17M. 
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and  even  Northumberland.'*  A  few  days  later,  be  again 
stated,  tbere  was  *^  no  appearance  of  submission  to  the 
laws,  without  the  application  of  force."  This  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  the  return  of  the  Commissioners  to  Phila- 
delphia, two  days  after. 

They  reported,  *'  that  there  was  no  probability  that 
the  act  called  'an  Excise  Act'  could  be  enforced  by  the 
usual  course  of  civil  authority  ;  and  that  some  more  com- 
petent force  was  necessary  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly 
executed ;  and  to  insure  to  the  officers  and  well-disposed 
citizens  that  protection  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  afford." 

No  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
The  necessity  of  force  was  more  apparent,  from  intelli- 
gence, that  the  disaffection  was  increasing  ;  had  extended 
beyond  its  previous  limits ;  and  had  recently  been  com- 
municated to  Maryland. 

Still  anxious  to  avoid  compulsory  measures,  Hamilton 
immediately  drew  a  second  Proclamation,  which  was  is- 
sued the  day  after  this  report. 

In  solemn  and  earnest  language,  Washington,  ''in 
obedience  to  that  high  imperative  duty  consigned  to  him 
by  the  Constitution,  *  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,'  deploring  that  the  American  name  should 
be  sullied  by  the  outrages  of  citizens  on  their  own  Gov- 
ernment ;  commisserating  such  as  remain  obstinate  from 
delusion  ;  but  resolved  in  perfect  reliance  on  that  gracious 
Providence  which  so  signally  displays  its  goodness  to- 
wards this  country,  to  reduce  the  refractory  to  a  due 
subordination  to  the  law,"  commended  the  alacrity  of  the 
militia  he  had  called  out,  exhorted  acceptance  by  the  in- 
surgents of  the  proffered  pardon,  and  warned  the  conse- 
quences of  disobedience. 

While  Hamilton  was  looking  with  anxiety,  though 
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with  confidence^  to  the  issue  of  this  delicate  and  difficult 
emergency,  advices  were  daily  received  of  an  approach 
ing  war  with  the  "  Six  Nations,"  whose  advance  to  civ- 
ilization is  shown  by  the  facts  of  their  having  urged  a 
removal  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  frontier  popu- 
lation, and  by  their  promise  to  give  notice  before  they 
commenced  hostilities.  Happily,  the  intelligence  now 
received  of  the  victory  by  Waynb,  apprized  them  of  the 
power  and  energy  of  the  Government. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
had  early  contemplated  joining  the  expedition  against  the 
Insurgents.  On  the  nineteenth  of  September  he  wrote 
to  the  President : — "  Sir — Upon  full  reflection,  I  entertain 
an  opinion,  that  it  is  advisable  for  me,  on  public  ground, 
considering  the  connection  between  the  immediate  osten- 
sible cause  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Western  Country 
and  my  department,  to  go  out  upon  the  expedition  against 
the  insurgents.  In  a  government  like  ours,  it  cannot  but 
have  a  good  efiect  for  the  person  who  is  understood  to  be 
the  adviser  or  proposer  of  a  measure,  which  involves  dan- 
ger to  his  fellow-citizens,  to  partake  in  that  danger :  while 
not  to  do  it,  might  have  a  bad  efiect.  I  therefore  request 
your  permission  for  the  purpose. 

"My  intention  would  be  not  to  leave  this  till  about  the 
close  of  the  month  so  as  to  reach  one  of  the  columns  at 
its  ultimate  point  of  rendezvous.  In  the  meantime,  I 
take  it  for  granted  General  Knox  will  arrive,  and  the 
arrangements  which  will  be  made  will  leave  the  Treasury 
department  in  a  situation  to  suflTer  no  embarrassment  by 
my  absence ;  which,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  may  ter- 
minate about  or  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  Congress." 

The  President  had  in  the  year  ninety-two  suggested 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  his  "  re- 
pairing in  person  to  the  scene  of  commotion."    As  the 
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decision  would  depend  on  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
no  opinion  was  given ;  -  he  consequently  had  not  an- 
nounced at  the  date  of  this  letter  any  determination.  But, 
soon  after  receiving  it,  he  informed  Hamilton,  that  he  had 
concluded  to  proceed  as  far  as  Carlisle,  there  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  would  continue  with  the  army,  and  pro- 
posed that  he  should  accompany  him. 

This  request  to  be  permitted  to  go  on  the  expedition, 
which,  it  is  perceived,  was  wholly  independent  of  the 
President's  determination  to  take  the  personal  direction 
of  it,*  was,  besides  that  stated  in  this  letter,  prompted  by 
other  considerations. 

He  felt  not  only  an  anxious  desire  by  his  presence 
**  to  promote  in  a  case,  not  merely  of  great  interest  to  his 
own  department  but  to  the  government  generally  a  course 
of  conduct  the  best  calculated  to  obviate  impediments 
and  secure  its  object ;  but  serious  fears  of  treachery  in 
Mifflin,  and  the  possibility,  that  in  a  service  where  great 
prudence  was  to  be  exercised,  the  ardour  of  General  Lee 
might  not  be  restrained  by  all  the  requisite  caution."  f 

The  adjacent  States  now  presented  an  animating  scene. 
On  every  side,  volunteers  were  oflTering ;  and,  led  by 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  pressed  to  the 
service.     The  militia  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  which 

*  *<  The  Prerident  will  be  governed  hy  ciicnmstancea.  If  the  thmg  pnts  on 
an  appearance  of  magnitade,  he  goes — ^if  not,  he  stays.  There  is  a  pro  and  a 
OM  in  the  case.  U permitted,  I  shall,  at  any  rate,  go.*^  Hamilton's  Works,  v. 
610,  to  R.  King. 

f  Banddph  [Vindication,  p.  94]  states,  that,  he  **  represented  to  the  Presi- 
dent before  he  went  how  mnch  Colonel  Hamilton's  accompanying  him  waa 
talked  of  ont  of  doors,  and  how  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  seeming  neces- 
sity of  the  Commander-in-chief  having  him  always  at  his  elbow.  I  think  it 
probable,  therefore,  I  mentioned  the  fact  (his  reqnest  to  go  on  the  expedition) 
to  show  to  the  world,  that  Colonel  Hamilton  had  not  been  solicited  by  you  to 
follow  him,  and  thus  to  conntervail  the  idea  of  your  absolute  dependence  on 
his  ooimaelk" 
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States,  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  the  drafts,  re- 
paired to  Cumberland,  a  small  village  situate  at  a  point 
where  a  branch  of  the  Potomac  pierces  the  Alleghanies. 
Those  of  New  Jersey  under  Governor  Howel,  and  of 
Pennsylvania  under  MiiBin  were  to  be  concentrated  at 
Carlisle. 

This  place  had  been  the  scene  of  a  recent  riot.  Late 
in  August  a  meeting  was  held  to  discourage  the  militia 
from  serving,  and  it  was  publicly  avowed,  that  a  Revolu- 
tion was  necessary — that  Revolutions  always  began  by 
force,  and  that  now  was  the  moment  for  its  commence- 
ment. The  author  of  this  seditious  language,  then  in  cor- 
respondence with  Findley,  was  arrested  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  State.  His  partizans,  irritated  at  this  prompt 
procedure,  seized  the  opportunity  to  manifest  their  con- 
tempt of  the  laws — burnt  this  magistrate  in  effigy,  and 
erected  a  Liberty  pole  inviting  the  people  to  choose  be- 
tween "  Liberty  and  Death." 

The  leaders  of  the  Insurrection  now  endeavoured  by 
a  new  finesse  to  lull  government  by  a  representation  that 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  peace  and  submission  to  the 
laws,  and  that  the  interference  of  an  armed  force  was  al- 
together an  unnecessary  expense.  "  I  hope,"  Major  Craig 
wrote,  "  this  representation  may  be  treated  with  that  de- 
gree of  contempt  it  so  justly  merits,  for  notwithstanding 
a  few  have  taken  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  offered  by 
the  Commissioners,  yet  several  of  them  immediately  after 
openly  declared  that  no  excise  man  shall  exist  in  this  coun" 
try.^^  *  *  "  It  is  evident  from  what  we  daily  hear  and  see, 
that  the  weight  of  the  Executive  armament  must  be  sen- 
sibly felt  in  this  country  before  any  law  of  the  United 
States  can  be  enforced."  • 

*  M^jor  Craig  to  General  Neville,  Sept.  26,  1794.     ^'Exposiure  of  Mb- 
itatements,*'  p.  41.  bj  NeviUe  B.  Craig.     1859. 
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Washington^  accompanied  by  Hamilton,  left  Philadel- 
phia the  last  day  of  September,  and  proceeded  on  his  way 
to  Carlisle,  the  scene  of  the  recent  outrage,  being  wel- 
comed by  the  advancing  troops  with  every  mark  of  en<- 
thusiastic  affection. 

As  intelligence  was  received  of  the  advance  of  the 
army,  the  intimidation  extended,  but  chiefly  among  the 
more  guilty  leaders.  A  meeting  of  these  was  held  on  the 
second  of  October  at  Parkinson's  ferry.  Here  affright 
and  guile  were  seen  in  concert.  Findley  and  Gallatin 
were  again  conspicuous.  Gallatin  with  others*  agreed 
to  resolutions,  by  which,  they  adopted  for  themselves  the 
declarations  of  submission,  required  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

At  the  same  time  Findley  and  Reddick  were  appointed 
to  wait  upon  the  President,  **  to  explain  to  him  the  state 
of  the  Country  and  to  detail  circumstances  to  enable  him 
to  judge,"  whether  the  advance  of  an  armed  force  was 
necessary. 

Within  a  few  days  after,  in  the  midst  of  this  excite- 
ment, Findley   and   Gallatin   were  declared  elected  to 

•  •*  Gallatin  and  Smilie  are  trying  to  make  their  peace."  Oliver  Woloott 
to  Oliver  Wolcott  Senior,  Sept  28,  1784.  "  All  the  great  **••••*  who 
b^gan  the  miachief  have  submitted  and  become  partizans  of  government 
FSttdley,  Smilie,  Gallatia,  Ac,  are  of  this  class.  The  principles  of  justice  and 
policy  required  that  these  men  should  be  hanged,  but  as  they  have  deserted 
their  party,  the  punishment  will  fall  on  persons,  less  criminal  and  influential.** 
Administration  of  Washington  and  Adams,  i.  159,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Edmund  Randolph  wrote  two  days  later  to  Monroe :  **  The  result  has  been 
that  every  leading  man  has  subscribed  to  the  terms  required  by  the  Commit- 
iioner»— that  near  8000  men,  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  have  submitted — that 
&ere  is  no  real  danger  of  an  opposition  In  the  field.  However,  the  militia 
having  been  on  their  march,  for  some  time,  and  it  being  certain,  that  olthd* 
open  resistance  will  not  be  found,  the  laws  cannot  be  executed  unless  some  de- 
gree of  military  force  be  at  hand  to  support  the  oflicen,  their  movementi 
have  not  been  countermanded.** 
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Congress,*  and  to  the  legislature.f  Thus  strengthened^ 
as  he  hoped,  by  this  renewed  evidence  of  public  confi- 
dence, Findley,  with  his  colleague  Reddick,  set  forth  to 
meet  the  President. 

Washington  meanwhile  had  reached  Carlisle.  Here 
a  large  encampment  had  been  formed.  Tents  were 
pitched  at  the  base  of  the  hills ;  and  from  the  centre  of  a 
vast  amphitheatre  the  President  addressed  the  gathered 
multitude.  Loud  greetings  followed,  and  at  night  an  il- 
lumination blazed  throughout  the  town.  At  this  place, 
so  changed  in  the  direction  of  its  feelings,  Findley  and 
Reddick  now  arrived. 

Fearing  for  their  personal  safety,  from  the  resentment 
of  the  troops,  they  spent  the  night  three  miles  beyond  the 
town,  '*  passing  for  travellers  going  to  Philadelphia."  At 
sunrise,  they  waited  on  the  President.  Overawed  by  his 
calm,  cold,  majestic  bearing,  they  presented  the  submis- 
sive resolutions,  and  withdrew.  A  hearing  was  given  to 
them.  Earnestly  they  sought  to  convince  him  of  the  re- 
stored quiet  of  the  scene  of  disaffection,  and  to  dissuade 
the  onward  movement  of  the  troops. 

This  insidious  advice,  urged  by  one  of  the  most  invet- 
erate and  malignant  of  the  opposition, — to  accept  an 
equivocal  submission,  and  to  retire  the  assembled  force 
without  accomplishing  its  object,  received  the  merited 
attention.  Washington  was  unmoved.  During  the  con- 
ference, at  which  Hamilton  was  present  and  took  part, 

*  Findley  by  Westmoreland  and  Fayette — Gallatiu  by  Washington  and 
Allegheny. 

f  A  second  time»  Gallatin's  election  to  the  body  in  which  he  sat  was  pro- 
noimced  illegal.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  ordered  a  nno  election. 
The  objection  which  preyailed  there  wonld  have  excluded  him  from  Congmati 
16fiit  the  seat  was  not  contested. 
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every  argument  was  used  to  weaken  his  purpose.  In 
evidence  of  their  sincerity,  an  overture  was  made,  to  take 
orders  for  securing  offenders.  If,  in  good  faith,  an  over- 
ture by  men,  selected  as  intercessors,  of  the  basest  sort , 
if  not,  its  only  object  must  have  been  to  apprize  the  cul- 
prits of  their  danger,  and  thus  facilitate  their  escape. 
Forthwith  it  was  rejected.*  They  were  informed  defini- 
tively that  the  army  would  advance. 

Alarmed  at  the  firm  mien  of  the  government,  these 
men  hastened  to  obtain  more  general  and  unequivocal 
pledges  of  submission,  still  hoping  to  present  them  to 
Washington,  and  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  troops. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  another  meeting  was 
held  at  Parkinson's  ferry.     Here  Findley  and  his  asso- 
ciate again  urged  submission,  stated  the  danger  of  irritat- 
ing the  army,  adding  assurances  of  pardon.     Resolutions 
were  now  passed  declaring  that  the  Civil  authority  was 
^  competent  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to  punish  both  past 
and  present  offences,  as  the  people  at  large  were  deter- 
mined to  support  every  description  of  civil  officers  in  the 
legal  discharge  of  their  duty."     All  persons,  who  had  not 
come  in  and  entitled  themselves  to  the  benefit  of  the  act 
of  oblivion,  were  urged  immediately  to  surrender,  and 
stand  their  trials.     A  pledge  was  volunteered  **  to  unite 
in  giving  assistance  to  bring  to  justice  such  offenders  as 
shall  not  surrender,"  and  that  the  offices  of  inspection 
Slight  immediately  be  opened.     Findley,  Reddick  and  two 
others  were  appointed  to  present  these  unqualified,  but 

*  *'  The  President  declined  sending  forward  vjtih  ut  or  others  orders  for  te- 
^wrinff  oftnden!*  Findlej's  History  of  Rebellion,  180,  198.  This  feeble  at- 
'tempt  at  vindication  conveys  the  idea,  that  the  Secretary  **  himself  contem- 
plated and  planned  to  promote  the  violent  crids  which  took  place  " — p.  80(^ 
^  to  excite  an  open  mptore." 
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deceptive  submissions.  Of  this  meeting  James  Edgar* 
was  Chairman,  Gallatin  Secretary. 

Advices  being  received  from  Governor  Lee,  then  at 
Williamsportjf  the  President  proceeded  from  Carlisle  to 
Cumberland,  where  the  right  wing  was  encamped,  com- 
posed of  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  militia,  and  thence 
to  Bedford,  whither  the  left  wing — seven  thousand  strong 
— had  moved.  Hence,  as  his  further  presence  was  un- 
necessary, and  the  session  of  Congress  was  about  to  open, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  leaving  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  forces  to  Hamilton,  and  the  immediate 
command  to  Governor  Lee.  On  the  eve  of  his  depart- 
ure, he  gave  a  charge  to  Lee,  prepared  by  Hamilton,  in 
which,  he  pronounced  the  object  of  the  expedition  to  be, 
^^  nothing  less  than  to  consolidate  the  blessings  of  the 
Revolution,  which,  at  the  expense  of  blood  and  treasure, 
constitutes  us  a  free  and  Independent  people." 

At  this  post,  Hamilton,  by  special  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  issued  instructions  to 
Lee  for  the  march  and  conduct  of  this  "  Militia  Army.** 
"  Leaders  taken  in  arms  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
civil  magistrates,  the  rest  to  be  disarmed,  admonished  anA 

*  Edgar  had  been  of  the  State  Conveiition  to  ratify  the  Conatitatioxi. 

f  From  the  Columbus  Hesperian,  Ohio,  "by  CoL  David  Chambers,  who, 
when  a  youth,  arrived  with  the  dispatches  from  Lee.  **  The  President  was  at 
his  quarters  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  Dandridge  the  President's  private 
secretary,  and  others.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  that  despatches  had  arrived 
from  Gen.  Lee,  they  were  tak^n  possession  of  and  earnestly  perused  by  CoL 
Hamilten,  who  seemed  to  be  the  master  spirit.  The  President  remained 
aloof,  conversing  with  the  writer  in  relation  to  roads,  distances,  &o.  Wash- 
ington was  grave,  distant  and  austere.  Hamilton  was  kind,  courteous  and 
frank.  Hamilton  in  person  prepared  answers  to  the  dispatches,  and  with  the 
most  insinuating  and  easy  familiarity  encouraged  the  writer  to  carry  out  tiie 
purpose  of  the  mission  with  despatch  and  fidelity,  at  the  same  time  bestowed 
a  douceur  from  his  purse." 
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sent  home.**  A  scrupulous  regard  was  to  be  shown  to 
the  rights  of  person  and  property ;  and  a  respect  for  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates ;  taking  especial  care,  to  in- 
culcate and  cause  to  be  observed,  this  principle,  '<  that  the 
duties  of  the  army  are  confined  to  the  attacking  and  sub- 
duing of  armed  opponents  of  the  laws ;  and  to  the  aiding 
of  civil  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duties.'' 

The  Alleghanies  were  now  to  be  ascended.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  October,  the  two  light  corps  marched  in 
advance.  The  body  of  the  army  moved  the  next  day, 
the  right  wing  under  Mifflin,  the  left  under  Lee ;  the  ar- 
tillery, as  a  park,  in  the  centre,  where,  the  cavalry,  "  who 
though  dangerous  in  the  light,  are  impotent  in  darkness," 
were  stationed  at  night.  On  the  march,  chosen  parties 
of  horse  were  ordered  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  each  wing, 
to  arrest  stragglers  and  to  protect  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals. The  orders  for  each  day's  march,  were  prepared 
by  Hamilton.  Owing  to  recent  heavy  rains,  the  progress 
of  the  army  had  become  ''  extremely  arduous  and  dis- 
tressing." Mountain  after  mountain  of  stupendous  size 
rose  before  their  anxious  view,  as  beyond  and  all  around 
them  they  beheld  giddy  precipices — overhanging  cliffs — 
deep  glades — far  extending  valleys,  and  headlong  torrents 
contending  for  an  outlet  among  the  craggy,  age  mossed 
rocks — the  whole  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
magnificent  ruin  of  years  long  gone  by. 

For  many  a  mile,  not  a  dwelling  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a 
sound  to  be  heard,  save  the  echo  of  the  felling  axe,  or  the 
cry  of  the  startled  wood  birds  before  the  tramp  of  the 
advancing  troops,  awed  into  silence  by  the  dreary  soli- 
tudes— a  silence  only  broken  by  the  sudden  cries  of  re- 
turning scouts  from  amid  the  rude  sequestered  wilds, 
through  whose  forest  depths  the  autumn  sun  scarce  pierced 
its  rare  and  broken  rays. 
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To  guard  against  surprise  among  these  passes,*  and  to 
protect  the  country  beyond  them  from  devastation  by 
these  undisciplined  levies,  was  a  service  of  no  less  diffi- 
culty, than  to  restrain  mutiny  prompted  by  unexpected 
hardships.  Hamilton  was  ever  on  the  alert.  While  the 
bright  gleams  of  early  soldiership  lightened  his  counte- 
nance, nothing  escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  eye.  Holding 
no  military  rank,  he  was  seen  day  after  day  mingling 
with  the  men,  ^udying  their  tempers,  rallying  their  spir- 
its, relating  stirring  incidents  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
while  in  the  heavy  hours  of  the  night  he  traversed  the 
camp,  unattended,  watching  the  sentries  on  their  tedious 
rounds.  On  one  occasion,  he  found  a  wealthy  youth  of 
Philadelphia,  sitting  on  his  outer  post,  his  musket  by  his 
side.  Approaching  he  reproved  him.  The  youth  com- 
plained of  hardship.  Hamilton  shouldered  the  musket, 
and  pacing  to  and  fro,  remained  on  guard  until  relieved. 
The  incident  was  rumored  throughout  the  camp,  nor  did 
the  lesson  require  repetition. 

The  assemblage  of  any  combined  force  of  the  Insur- 
gents was  deterred  by  various  detachments,  who  seized 
the  leaders  and  brought  in  numerous  prisoners. 

At  the  successive  stations,  Hamilton  advised  the  Pres- 
ident of  their  progress.  "The  right  wing  is  fully  in 
measure  with  the  left.  All  is  essentially  well  with  both 
wings,  and  the  troops  continue  to  show  as  much  good  ho- 

*  Colonel  Chambers  states — "  This  then  wilderness  region  was  coYerod  ia 
manj  places  with  tall  white  pine  forest  trees,  each  as  large  as  the  mast  of  a 
man  of  war,  and  so  thick,  in  parts,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  noon  coold  not 
strike  the  earth.  These  were  generally  known  as  the  shades  of  death.**  He 
relates  a  subsequent  meeting  with  Hamilton.  "  The  writer  was  immediately 
taken  by  the  hand  and  led  with  him  as  a  guide  to  visit  the  troops  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  with  all  the  familiarity  and  kindness  of  a  father.  Such  a  man 
was  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  acting  Saor^ 
taryofWar." 
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mor  as  could  probably  have  been  expected.  The  meet- 
ing at  Parkinson's  ferry  ended,  we  are  told^  in  a  new  ap- 
pointment of  Commissioners  to  deprecate  the  advance  of 
the  army,  and  in  new  expressions  of  pacific  intentions. 
But  there  is  nothing  which  can  occasion  a  question  about 
the  propriety  of  the  army's  proceeding  to  its  ultimate  des- 
tination. No  appearance  whatever  of  opposition  occurs." 
Again  he  wrote,  "  A  person  who  came  from  Uniontown, 
yesterday,  informs  that  Morgan  with  the  advance  was 
there,  the  main  body  about  twelve  miles  behind.  I  pro- 
pose in  about  an  hour  to  set  out  for  Uniontown.  All  an- 
nounces trepidation  and  submission.  The  impression  is 
certainly,  for  the  present,  strong ;  but  it  will  be  stronger, 
and  more  permanent  by  what  is  to  follow.  It  does  npt 
appear,  that  any  great  number  have  fled."  At  this  time, 
Findley  and  his  colleagues,  hesitating  to  proceed,  were 
waiting,  at  "  Bonnet's  camp  "  in  Westmoreland,  Hamil- 
ton's arrival  with  the  left  wing,  to  present  their  new 
declarations  of  submission.  First,  they  offered  them  to 
him.  He  looked  over  them,  and  not  choosing  to  hold  a 
parley,  referred  them  to  the  Commander-in-chief.  The 
next  day,  they  reached  the  Head  Quarters  at  Uniontown, 
and  were  received  by  Lee.  After  repeating  their  pre- 
vious assurances,  an  interview  was  appointed  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  same  evening,  Hamilton  came  up.  In 
the  after  morning,  in  reply  an  address  was  delivered  to 
them,  entitled,  '^  To  the  Inhabitants  west  of  Laurel  Hill " 
— the  last  summit  which  overlooks  the  table  land  of  the 
far-extending  West ;  admonishing  them  of  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  laws,  and  renewing  assurances  of 
pardon.  Thus,  from  the  first  to  the  last  stage  of  its  inter- 
position. Power  had  the  mien  of  clemency. 

A  few  days  advance  beyond  this  post,  Hamilton,  on 
the  third  of  November,  wrote  the  President : — "  The  right 
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IS  to  take  a  position  with  its  left  towards  Budd's  ferry  and 
its  right  towards  Greensburgh.  The  left  wing  is  to  be 
posted  between  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela,  with 
its  left  towards  the  latter^  and  its  right  towards  the  for- 
mer. Morgan,  with  his  command,  including  the  whole  of 
the  right  corps,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the  brigade  of  cav- 
alry, will  go  into  Washington  County.  It  is  not  unlikely 
in  the  course  of  the  business,  a  part  of  the  troops  will 
take  a  circuit  by  Pittsburgh ;  for  the  more  places  they 
can  appear  in,  without  loss  of  time,  the  better.'' — On  the 
eighth  he  again  wrote :  ''  The  commander  in  chief  has 
concluded  to  take  hold  of  all  who  are  worth  the  trouble, 
by  the  military  arm,  and  then  to  deliver  them  over  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Judiciary.  In  the  meantime,  all  possi- 
ble means  are  using  to  obtain  evidence,  and  accomplices 
will  be  turned  against  the  others.  This  step  is  directed 
by  that  principle  of  common  law  that  *  every  man  may  of 
right  apprehend  a  traitor.' "  * — "  The  bad  spirit,"  he  says 
on  the  fifteenth, ''  is  evidently  not  subdued.  Information 
is  just  received,  that  within  the  last  three  days  a  pole  has 
been  erected  about  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  from  this 
place  on  the  road  to  Muddy  creek.  Measures  are  taken 
on  the  subject.  But  it  is  more  and  more  apparent,  that 
for  some  considerable  time  to  come,  a  military  force  in 

*  Ab  a  history  of  this  rebellion  has  been  written  bj  H.  H.  Braokenridge,  tt 
is  important,  in  order  to  enable  a  just  value  to  be  placed  on  it,  to  qaote  Ham- 
Atones  remark  in  this  letter  to  Washington : — **  I  hope  good  objects  will  be 
found  notwithstanding  many  have  gone  o£  It  it  proved,  that  Braokenridga 
did  not  subscribe  till  after  the  day,  and  that  he  has  been  the  worst  of  all,  *  * 
The  only  question  is  how  far  the  candor  of  the  government,  owing  to  iho  qm 
made  of  him  by  the  Commissioners,  might  be  compromitted." — HamPtotfa 
Works,  ▼.  51,  Nov.  8,  1794.  Brackenridge  states :  '<  I  was  received  by  Ham- 
ilton vrith  that  countenance  which  a  man  will  have,  when  he  sees  a  penon, 
with  regard  to  whom  his  humanity*  and  sense  of  justice  strugglea.  He  would 
have  him  saved,  but  was  afraid  he  must  be  hanged." 
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this  country  is  indispensable.  To-morrow  I  leave  this 
place  for  Pittsburgh.  If  nothing  extraordinary  happens, 
I  shall  leave  that  place  for  Philadelphia  on  the  nineteenth. 
By  that  time  every  thing  will  have  taken  its  shape." 

Hamilton  arrived  at  Pittsburgh  with  the  Judiciary 
corps  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  having  left  the 
army  the  preceding  day. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  march  he  had  been  con- 
stantly engaged,  obtaining  intelligence  of  the  Insurgents, 
receiving  the  submissions  of  those  who  had  not  fled,  re- 
straining the  resentments  of  the  militia,  which  these  trea- 
sons had  excited,  and  establishing  the  laws  in  a  region, 
which  now  first  practically  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  General  Government. 

Having  been  present  at  the  examination  of  some  lead- 
ing persons,*  and  in  order  to  deter  from  subsequent  ex- 
cesses, having  stationed  a  corps  of  observation  under  the 
command  of  General  Morgan,  in  the  most  suspected  dis- 
trict, after  concerting  the  route  of  the  main  body  home- 
ward, on  the  nineteenth  of  November  he  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington: ''In  five  minutes  I  set  out  for  Philadelphia.'* 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  than  the 
result  of  this  expedition. — A  great  body  of  misguided 

*  In  a  memoir  on  the  Western  InBurrection  bj  James  Gallatin,  Philadel- 
phia, 1858,  this  passage  is  seen :  "  A  Court  of  Inqairf  (*  a  Star  Chamber  *) 
iraa  established  at  Pittsbnigh,  composed  of  General  Hamilton,  General  Knox 
and  Judge  Peters.**  This  is  whoUj  erroneous — ^no  Court  of  Inquiry  wai 
«itabUsbed — Hamilton  was  not  a  member  of  anj  court  of  any  kind — Gren. 
Knox  was  not  with  the  army,  but  was  at  Philadelphia.  The  examinatiooB 
were  befiure  Judge  Peters,  the  District  Judge  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Pennsylvania  District — Hamilton,  in  behalf  of  the  Government,  as  counsel, 
examined  some  leading  persons.  This  invidious  charge  against  him  would 
not  probably  have  been  made,  had  the  author  of  it  been  aware  that  both  pub- 
Ueij  and  private^  Hamilton  stated,  that,  Gallatin  was  indebted  to  his  inter- 
position for  his  life.     •<  I  saved  his  neck.* 
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rebels  restored  without  bloodshed  to  the  dominion  of  the 
laws ;  a  contemplated  severance  of  the  Union  defeated ; 
and  a  strong  impression  made,  that  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  the  Government  possessed  a  safe  reliance  adequate 
to  its  support.  ''  The  army  conducted  itself  with  unex- 
ampled discipline  and  tenderness  to  an  offending  country, 
and  manifested  a  temper  equalled  only  by  the  spirit  which 
roused  them  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  Constitution/'* 

An  intelligent  officer  from  Virginia  writes :  **  All  ac- 
counts from  the  scene  of  the  late  insurrection  agree  that 
the  measures  which  have  been  pursued  have  been  as  suc- 
cessful in  their  issue,  as  they  were  wise  in  their  commence- 
ment. *  •  •  Our  returned  troops  agree,  that  a  less 
force  t  than  was  called  forth  would  have  been  opposed, 
and  that  a  small  army  could  have  effected  nothing  but 
the  establishment  of  a  civil  war.  The  propriety  of  a 
force  being  left  in  that  region  is  supported  by  the  same 
authority."  "  You  do  not  feel  more  sensibly  than  I  do," 
Colonel  Carrington  wrote,  **  the  critical  situation  in  which 
we  stand,  nor,  are  you  more  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  Southern  politics  have  a  tendency,  a  limited  one  I 
hope,  to  a  severment  (of  the  Union),  which  cannot  be 
taken  into  prospect  by  any  man  who  feels  the  pride  of  a 
free  American,  but  with  chagrin  and  humiliation.    *    *    * 

«  Judge  Addiaon  to  General  Lee,  Nov.  23,  1794. 

f  "It  would  be  too  mnch  to  say  that  a  Rerolutioii  was  croflhed  in  embryoi 
bat  I  will  say  with  boldness  that  what  I  was  afraid  might  cost  100,000  liyee 
waa  repressed  without  the  loss  of  one.'*  Brackenridge  remarks :  **  It  has  been 
said,  because  there  has  been  no  horrid  battle,  there  was  no  necessity  for  so 
strong  an  army.  But  it  was  the  display  of  so  strong  an  army  that  rendered 
nnnecessaxy  anything  but  the  display  of  it"  Brackenridge's  aoconnt  of  the 
Insnnrection — from  which  many  of  the  facts  are  taken — p.  88.  Randolph  to 
Monroe :  "  The  laws  cannot  be  executed  unless  some  degree  of  military  foio« 
be  at  hand  to  support  the  ofiBcera.  Their  moyements  haye  not  been  counter- 
manded.** 
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I  most  heartily  reecho  your  opinion  that  good  men  should 
come  forward,  and  set  their  faces  against  the  ills  which 
await  us/*  * 

The  efforts  of  the  opposition  to  excite  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  against  Washington  and  Hamilton  had  been 
redoubled  during  their  absence  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  former  was  charged,  with  exceeding  his  Consti- 
tutional powers  in  taking  the  command  of  the  army.  The 
latter  was  assailed,  for  having,  under  the  pretext  of  en- 
forcing the  laws,  concealed  a  covert  design  to  raise  him- 
self above  them. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  President,  alluding  to 
these  aspersions,  Hamilton  observed:  ''I  am  the  more 
indifferent,  as  experience  has  proved  to  me  (however  it 
may  be  in  ways  which  I  could  not  allege  in  my  justifica- 
tion), that  my  presence  in  this  quarter,  was  in  several 
respects  not  useless.  And  it  is  long  since,  I  have  learned 
to  hold  popular  opinion  of  no  value.  I  hope  to  derive 
from  the  esteem  of  the  discerning,  and  an  internal  con- 
sciousness of  zealous  endeavors  for  the  public  good,  the 
reward  of  those  endeavors." 

*  Hamfltoii*8  Works,  t.  614. 
Vol.  VI.— 8 
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Congress  had  adjourned  to  the  fourth  of  November,  bat 
.  a  quorum  of  both  houses  was  not  formed  until  a  fortnight 
after.  In  the  interval,  the  House  passed  upon  its  rules 
and  orders — among  which  was  an  order  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  standing  committee  on  claims.  The  labor  of 
investigating  private  claims  had  been  previously  imposed 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which,  as  it  was  per- 
formed by  him  with  great  care,  had  become  extremely 
irksome.    He  remonstrated,  and  this  new  rule  was  made.* 

The  speech  was  delivered  by  the  President  on  the 
nineteenth  of  November. 

Its  leading  topics  were — the  recent  insurrection ;  a 
revision  of  the  militia  system ; — ^the  fortifications ; — the 
late  victory  of  Wayne,  and  the  adoption  of  a  definitive 
plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  Debt. 

It  has  been  seen  to  have  been  Hamilton's  policy  to 
present  fully  to  the  people  every  fact  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  object  and  cha^ 
acter  of  the  Excise  laws ; — of  the  motives  and  progress  ot 
the  Insurrection  ;  and  of  the  measures  resorted  to  for  its 
suppression.  That  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  were 
adequate  to  the  emergency  he  did  not  doubt ;  the  only 

*  In  1854  Congrefls  esUbliihed  ''a  Coort  of  Claimi  "—its  deciaiont  tnlK 
Jeot  to  their  reviiioD. 
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question  wasy--— would  •the.  people^  misled- aB  they -bad  Jbeeui 
sustain  its  authority. 

To  diffuse  more  general  and  authoritative  informalioo 
on  this  subject,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  pro- 
mulgated his  elaborate  report.  The  same  consideration 
prompted  a  departure  from  the  brevity  whicb  had  wisely 
marked  the  former  Executive  communications,  and  the 
President  in  his  Speech  gave  a  ^  cursory  detail  of  facts.'' 
The  progress  of  the  discontents  was  first  briefly  related ; 
it  being  stated,  that  '*  from  a  belief  by  a  more  formal  con-* 
cert  that  the  operation  of  the  excise  laws  might  be  de^* 
feated,  certain  self-constituted  societies  assun^  the  tone 
of  condemnation.'' 

His  perscmal  observation  and  information  were  then 
said,  to  have  manifested,  <Uhe  necessity  of  the  measures" 
taken,  **  it  being  now  confessed  by  those  who  are  not 
inclined  to  exaggerate  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Insurgents^ 
that  their  malevolence  was  not  pointed  to  a  particular 
law,  but  that  a  spirit  inimical  to  all  order,  actuated  many 
of  the  offenders."  To  keep  down  this  spirit,  **  the  station^ 
ingN>f  a  small  fonft  for  a  certain  period  "  in  the  disturbed 
regions  waa  recommended  as  indispensable. 

Having  passed  an  encomium  on  the  militia,  >^  preemi- 
nently distinguished^  as  the  army  of  the  Gonstitution,"-— 
he  invoked  his  fellow-citizens,  ''to  persevere  in  their 
affectionate  vigilance  over  that  precious  depository  of 
American  happiness."  ''  Let  them  also,"  he  said,  with  an 
affecting  appeal,  ^  Let  them  also  cherish  it  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  from  every  clime  are  daily  seeking  a  dwelling 
in  our  land ;  and  when,  in  the  calm  moments  of  reflection 
they  shall  have  retraced  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
insurrection,  let  them  determine,  whether  it  has  not  been 
fomented  by  combinations  of  men,  who,  careless  of  con- 
sequences, and  disregarding  the  unerring  truth,  that  those 
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who  rouse,  cannot  always  appease  a  civil  convulsion,  have 
disseminated,  from  an  ignorance  or  perversion  of  facts, 
suspicions,  jealousies,  and  accusations,  of  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment." 

As  to  the  public  debt,  it  was  observed,  that  *^  nothing 
can  more  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  nation, 
and  nothing  would  be  more  grateful  to  their  constituents, 
than  to  place  the  public  credit  on  grounds  which  cannot 
be  disturbed ;  and  to  prevent  that  progressive  accumula- 
tion of  Debt  which  must  ultimately  endanger  all  govern- 
ments." 

The  state  of  the  foreign  relations  was  reserved  for 
future  communications ;  it  being  succinctly  announced,  as 
the  policy  of  the  Administration,  **  to  cultivate  peace  with 
all  the  world,  to  observe  treaties  with  pure  and  absolute 
faith ; — to  check  every  deviation  from  the  line  of  impar- 
tiality ;  to  explain  what  may  have  been  misapprehended ; 
and  correct  what  may  have  been  injurious  to  any  nation ; 
and,  having  thus  acquired  the  right,  to  lose  no  time  in 
acquiring  the  ability  to  insist  upon  justice  being  done  to 
ourselves."  The  **  devising  and  establisHing  of  a  well  regu- 
lated militia,"  an  increase  of  the  fortifications,  measures 
previously  suggested ;  "  the  improvement  of  harmony  with 
the  Indians ; "  and  the  adoption  **  of  a  definitive  plan  for 
the  redemption  of  the  debt "  were  recommended. 

The  Senate,  expressed  the  fullest  approbation  of  these 
sentiments,  and  a  marked  and  earnest  censure  upon  the 
**  self-created  societies,  whose  proceedings  were  calculated, 
if  not  intended,  to  disorganize  the  government."  It  con- 
curred in  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Militia  system, 
and  acknowledged  the  merits  of  the  gallant  General  and 
army  whose  victory  promised  a  judt  and  durable  peace 
with  the  Indian  tribes. 

A  motion  of  Burr  to  expunge  the  clause  disapproving 
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the  self-created  Societies,  failed ;  and  an  attempt  to  except 
Wayne  from  the  commendation  passed  on  the  army  was 
unsuccessful.  This  gallant  officer  had  been  a  constant 
supporter  of  the  administration. 

The  Address  of  the  House  was  reported  by  Madison. 
As  originally  framed,  acting  in  concert  with  Burr,  he 
omitted  to  notice  the  recent  victory  of  Wayne, — the  allu- 
sion to  the  Jacobin  Societies,  and  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  administration. 

This  omission  to  approve  a  victory  so  important  in  all 
its  consequences,  whether  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
security  of  the  Western  frontier,  the  extension  of  the 
National  territory,  the  diminution  of  the  public  burthens, 
or  to  the  final  blow  it  gave  to  the  projected  expedition 
against  the  dominions  of  Spain,  surprised  the  friends  of 
the  administration,  and  was  an  unprecedented  departure 
from  the  previous  policy  of  the  Country. 

To  commend  the  gallantry  of  its  armies,  to  quicken 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  with  their  honor  and  true 
interests,  'to  cherish  the  national  pride,  had  been  the  great 
art  of  the  counsels  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Revolution. 
This  policy  had  invigorated  the  courage,  armed  the  forti- 
tude, elevated  the  patriotism  of  the  nation.  It  had  been, 
as  a  rich  fountain  of  glory  and  of  safety,  pouring  forth  its 
living  waters  and  its  golden  treasures,  when  all  around 
was  parched,  and  barren,  and  desolate.  It  was  a  a  policy 
not  to  be  forgotten,  and  well  and  wisely  did  Washington 
deem  it  a  pleasing  duty  to  congratulate  the  country  on 
Its  successes. 

The  Federal  Senate  warmly  welcomed  victory  to  the 
American  banners.  The  Democratic  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  popular  branch  of  the  Government,  was  silent. 

To  supply  this  extraordinary  omission.  Colonel  Day- 
ton, who  had  been  among  the  number  of  the  volun- 
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teeri  to  Pittsburgh^  moved  a  congratulatory  amendment 
Madison,  proposed  in  addition  to  this  amendment,  that, 
<*  Solicitous  as  we  are  for  the  preservation  of  peace  with 
all  nations,  we  cannot  otherwise  than  warmly  approve  of 
a  policy  in  our  foreign  transactions  which  keeps  in  view, 
as  well  the  maintenance  of  our  National  rights^  as  the 
continuance  of  that  blessing."  He  remarked,  that  it  had 
been  the  wish  of  the  committee  to  avoid  the  minutiss  of 
the  speech,  but  as  a  desire  was  manifested  to  amplify  par- 
ticular parts,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  the  policy 
observed  towards  foreign  nations. 

This  was  felt  to  be  an  attempt  to  connect  with  a  con- 
gratulation upon  the  military  success,  a  sneer  on  the  for^ 
eign  policy  of  the  administration.  Hillhouse  moved  to 
alter  it  from  an  abstract  to  a  direct  approval, — which  was 
resisted  with  great  warmth.  Madison  was  at  last  induced 
to  withdraw  his  amendment,  the  friends  of  the  Adminis- 
tration preferring  silence  to  so  equivocal  an  answer. 

The  success  of  the  measures  for  suppressing  the  Insur- 
rection had  roused  a  feeling  in  the  nation  which  could  not 
safely  be  combated.  It  was  again  the  humiliating  but 
unavoidable  policy  of  the  opposition,  as  it  had  been  with 
respect  to  Genet  at  the  opening  of  the  previous  Session, 
to  commend  that  which  they  disapproved ;  and,  while 
affecting  moderation,  to  prepare  their  stores  and  sharpen 
their  weapons  for  a  future  conflict. 

The  correspondence  of  Madison  and  Jefferson  of  this 
period  exhibits  their  deep  mortification  at  the  commanding 
position  the  administration  now  held  before  the  people* 
On  the  tenth  of  November,  Madison  writes, ''  The  Western 
Insurgents  appear  to  have  been  brought,  either  by  reflec- 
tion or  fear,  to  a  perfect  submission  to  the  laws."  Six 
days  later,  he  again  wrote,  '^The  Western  scene  is 
closed."  ♦  ♦  *  ^vHamilton  is  still  with  the  Army.    You 
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inriil  .peceeive  hk  coloring  on  all  the  doonnienU  which 
have  been :  pobliflhed  during  his  Mentorship  to  the  coni- 
inander«in-cbief.  When  I  first  arrived  here,  the  convic* 
tion  ran  high  of  a  standing,  army  to  enforce  the  laws. 
It  is> said,. the  Militia,  will  all  return  with  the  same  doc- 
trine in  their  jnouthSk  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  an  in- 
novation will  be  attempted  in  earnest  during  the  'session, 
if  circumstances  should  be  favorable.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  President  will  not  embark  in  the  meas- 
ure, and  that  the  fear  of  alarming  New  England  will  be 
another  obstacle.  *  *  *  Ames  is  reelected  after  the 
most  unexpected  exertions  and  calumnies  in  his  favor ; 
and  according  to  the  report,  by  the  aid  of  bad  votes.'^  A 
minute  statement  follows  of  the  results  of  various  elec- 
tions. 

As  emanating  from  and  essentially  connected  with  the 
preservation  of  the  influence  of  France,  and  of  the  party 
hostile  to  Washington,  the  Democratic  Societies  were  too 
important  engines  to  be  suffered  to  sink  under  public  cen- 
sure. That  the  President  should  have  loaded  them  with 
the  weight  of  his  personal  condemnation  was  a  wound 
which  the  opposition  deeply  felt,  but  did  not  dare  to 
resent. 

Jeflferson's  reply  is  in  marked  contrast  with  his  mes- 
sage to  Washington  in  his  letter  to  Randolph  declining  a 
mission  to  Spain,  and  manifests*  all  the  vehemence  of  one 
who  had  suffered  a  personal  injury.*    **  The  denunciation 

•  Mbnoi^sWoik^iiL  807,  Dec  3S»  1794.    A  MS.  Istterof  Jefibraonto 
Monroe  of  Maj  26,  1795  (omitted  f  in  the  edition  printed  by  order  of  Coogreii, 

t  The  Bandolph  edlUoa  of  J«ffenon*ii  Works  shows  only  tim  letters  of  Jefferson  ia 
ITM^  eod  §0v§n  In  1795.  The  Congress  edition  shows  nine  in  17M  and  the  same  nnmber 
la  inn.  An  eznininstion  of  the  Press  copies  of  Jeflhrson's  letters  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, is  stated  to  show  thirty-nine  letters  to  hare  existed,  written  \n  Jane  and  July, 
ITM,  and  only  three  remaining— forty-three  in  September  aad  Ootober,  17H  and  only 
km  remainlnc   serenty-two  in  January,  179S,  and  only  two  remaining. 
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of  the  Democratic  Societies  is  one  of  the  extraordinary 
acts  of  boldness  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  from  the 
faction  of  raonocrats.  It  is  wonderful  indeed,  that  the 
President  should  have  permitted  himself  to  be  the  organ 
of  such  an  attack  on  the  freedom  of  discussion,  the  free- 
dom of  writing,  printing  and  publishing With  re- 
spect to  the  transactions  against  the  Excise  law,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  you  are  all  swept  away  in  the  torrent 
of  governmental  opinions,  or  that  we  do  not  know  what 
those  transactions  have  been."  *'  We  know  of  none  which, 
according  to  the  definitions  of  the  law,  have  been  any 
thing  more  than  riotous.  There  uhis  indeed  a  meeting  to 
consult  about  a  separation.  But  to  consult  on  a  question 
does  not  amount  to  the  determination  of  that  question  in 
the  affirmative,  still  less  to  the  acting  on  such  a  determm- 
ation.  But  we  shall  see,  I  suppose,  what  the  court  law- 
yers and  courtly  Judges,  and  would-be  ambassadors,  will 
make  of  it.  The  Excise  law  is  an  infernal  one,*  The 
first  error  was  to  admit  it  by  the  Constitution  ;  the  second 
to  act  on  that  admission ;  the  third  and  last  will  be  to 
make  it  the  instrument  of  dismembering  the  Union."  .  .  • 
'^I  expected  to  have  seen  some  justification  of  arming  one 
part  of  the  Society  against  another ;  of  declaring  a  civil 
war  the  moment  before  the  meeting  of  that  body  which 
has  the  sole  right  of  declaring  war ;  of  being  so  patient 
of  the  kicks  and  scofifs  of  our  enemies,  and  rising  at  a 
feather  against  our  friends ;  of  adding  a  million  to  the 

and  tlso  in  the  Randolph  edition)  contains  a  stiU  more  violent  philippic  agaimt 
Washington  and  Hamilton.  "  It  answered  the  favorite  pnipoee  of  tirenylkm 
ing  government  and  inerecuing  the  public  deU,  and  therefore  an  Insurrection  was 
annoonced  and  proclaimed,  and  armed  against  and  marched  against  hat  could 
never  he  fomid ;  and  all  this  onder  the  sanction  of  a  name  which  has  done  too 
mieh  good  not  to  be  soffioient  to  cover  harm  also.** 
•  Infra.  voL  iv.  449. 
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public  debt,  and  deriding  us  with  the  recommendations  to 
pay  it  if  we  can." 

He  further  declared,  that  ^  the  misbehaviour  of  per- 
sons *•  (the  treason  of  the  Insurgents)  "  had  been  taken 
advantage  of  to  slander  the  friends  of  popular  rights ; — 
that  every  body  had  lost  sight  of  them."  He  viewed 
^  the  abstract  attempt  on  their  natural  and  Constitutional 
rights  in  aU  its  nakedness,"  and  condemned  it  *'  as  an  tit- 
excusable  aggression^* 

Thus  did  he  explain  the  statement  of  the  Minister  of 
France,  **  that  the  Western  people  imagined  they  had  in 
the  bosom  of  the  government  some  abettors  who  might 
share  in  their  grievances  or  their  principles,** 

A  letter  of  Madison  received  by  Jefferson  three  days 
later  *  shows  less  depression.  *^  The  attack  made  on  the 
essential  and  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen,  in  the 
blow  levelled  at  the  self-created  Societies  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  effect  intended.  It  must  be  felt  by 
every  man  who  values  liberty,  whatever  opinion  he  may 
have  of  the  use  or  abuse  of  it  by  these  institutions.  You 
will  see  that  the  appeal  is  begun  to  the  public  sentiment 
by  the  injured  parties.  The  republican  Society  of  Balti- 
more set  the  example.  That  of  Newark  has  advertised 
a  meeting  of  its  members.  It  is  said,  that,  if  Edward 
LivuiGSTOif,  as  is  generally  believed,  has  outvoted  Watts 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  is  indebted  for  it  to 
the  invigorated  exertions  of  the  Democratic  Society  of 
that  place,t  of  which  he  is  himself  a  member.  In  Boston, 
tlie  subject  is  well  understood,  and  handled  in  the  news- 
papers on  the  Republican  side,  with  industry  and  success. 
Ames  is  said  to  owe  his  success  to  the  votes  of 

•  Dated  Dec.  21,  1794.     "  Received  Dec.  81,*  endorsed  bj  Jefibnoa 
t  Gtj  of  New  Yoik.     Watts  bj  mistake  for  Watson. 
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negroei .  and  British  sailors,  smuggled  under  a  very  lax 
mode  of  conducting  the  election  there.  Hamilton  is  to 
resign  according  to  his  own  notification  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary. His  object  is  not  yet  unfolded.  Knox  {as  the 
Shadow]  *  follows  the  substance." 

While  Washington  avowed,  he  was  "  perfectly  €<»• 
vinced,  if  these  self-created  Societies  cannot  be  discoun- 
tenanced, they  voill  destroy  the  Government  of  this  Country 
and  that  the  daring  and  factious  spirits  which  had  arisen 
to  overturn  the  laws,  and  to  subvert  the  Constitution 
ought  to  be  subdued" — a  new.  society  was  formed  in 
Carolina,  under  the  name  of  '*  Madisonian ; "  and  upon 
the  individual  thus  complimented  devolved  the  office  of 
endeavoring  to  prevent  their  being  discountenanced.! 

Washington  had  deprecated  the  creation  of  those  as- 
sociations— he  now  spoke  of  them  from  a  close  observa- 
tion of  their  influence.  He  applauded  '^the  decided  dis- 
countenance which  the  disturbers  of. public  peace  and 
order  had  met  with  in  their  attempts  to  spread  their  ne- 
farious doctrines,  with  a  view  to  poison  and  discontent 
the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  government ;  particu- 
larly by  endeavoring  to  have  it  believed,  that  their  liber- 
ties were  assailed,  and  that  all  the  wicked  and  abominable 
measures  that  can  be  devised  under  specious  guises  are 
practised  to  sap  the  Constitution  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  future  slavery."  "  The  insurrection  in  the  Western 
counties  of  this  State  is  a  striking  evidence  of  this,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Societies." 

*  Bncketa  in  the  originaL 

f  Two  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Addren  Toted  for  inserting  ft 
claoae  of  disapprobation.— ifacltfon  opposed  it  Dnnlap's  DaOj  AdrertiMr, 
No.  4805. 
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'^  I  did  not  ^pect  it  would  come  to  maturity  so  soon, 
though'  I  never  had  a  doubt  that  such  conduct  would  pro- 
duce some  such  issue,  if  it  did  not  meet  the  frowns  of 
those,  who  were  well  disposed  to  order  and  good  govern- 
ment, for  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd,  more  arrogant, 
or  more  pernicious  to  the  peace  of  Society,  than  for  self- 
c^reated  bodies  forming  themselves  into  permanent  cen- 
sors, and  endeavouring  to  form  their  will  into  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  whole.  Is  such  a  stretch  of  arro- 
gant presumption  to  be  reconciled  with  laudable  motives, 
especially  when  we  see  the  same  set  of  men  endeavouring 
to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  Administration,  by  ar- 
raigning all  its  acts,  without  knowing  on  what  ground  or 
with  what  information  it  proceeds?''  He  then  stated, 
that  they  were  emanations  from  the  Democratic  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  ^*  instituted  by  Genet  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  discussion,  and  to  draw  a  line  between  the  people 
and  the  Government,  after  he  found  the  officers  of  the 
latter  would  not  yield  to  the  hostile  measures  in  which  he 
wanted  to  embroil  this  country." 

To  supply  the  omission  in  the  Address,  and  to  sustain 
the  President's  denunciation  of  these  clubs,  Fitzsimmons  * 

*  **  Deab  Sib  :  Seeing  the  debates  on  the  fnlject  of  Demoomtic  Societiefl^ 
I  callad  at  yoar  honae  to  state  some  facts. 

"  It  is  true,  that  the  opposition  to  the  Excise  laws  began  from  causes  for- 
toga  to  Democratic  Societies;  bat  it  is  well  ascertained  bj  proof  in  the 
eonrse  of  Judiciary  investigations,  that  the  iruurredion  immediatelj  is  to  be 
wsBntiilljr  attribated  to  ooe  of  those  Societies^  sometimes  called  the  Mingo- 
Creek  Society — sometimes  the  Democratic  Society.  An  early  and  active  member 
of  it  commanded  the  first  attack  on  Neville's  House.  Another  active  member 
of  that  Society,  HcFarlane,  the  second  attack.  Benjamin  Parkinson,  the 
President,  and  several  other  members  of  it,  seem  to  have  directed  the  second 
attack  as  a  eomputtet, 

*<This  may  be  asserted  as  founded  jspoa  good  proof  and  infonnation  r»« 
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offered  an  amendment^  *^  that  in  tracing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Insurrection  they  entertain  no  doubt^  that 
certain  self-created  Societies  and  combinations  of  men, 
careless  of  consequences  and  disregarding  truth,  by  dis- 
seminating suspicions,  jealousies  and  accusations  of  the 
Government,  have  had  an  influence  in  fomenting  this  dar- 
ing outrage  against  the  principles  of  social  order  and  the 
authority  of  the  laws." 

It  was  moved  to  expunge  the  words  **  self-created  So- 
cieties," when  Giles  proposed,  that  the  Committee  should 
rise,  in  order  that,  by  the  previous  question  in  the  House, 
the  discussion  might  be  avoided ;  **  and  thus  its  harmony 
would  not  be  interrupted." 

Failing  in  this,  he  entered  into  an  investigation  of  the 
right  of  the  Legislature  to  act  as  censors  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  declared  that  all  Societies — *^  Philosophical,  Phi- 
lanthropical,  and  Religious  would  come  under  the  cen- 
sure ;"  asked  if  they  meant  to  institute  a  code  of  ethics^ 
and  avowed  that  as  a  legislator  he  would  not  meddle 
with  the  freedom  of  opinion.  He  denied  that  the  discon- 
tents had  been  produced  by  the  clubs.  **  It  is  passing 
wanton  laws — the  Funding  system — the  Assumption  and 
the  Excise  begot  in  darkness  and  raised  in  iniquity,  that 
created  the  discontents." 

It  was  replied,  that  the  House  had  in  their  Address 
expressed  opinions  on  other  topics,  why  should  they  be 
silent  on  this?  If  they  might  approve  the  conduct  of 
Wayne  and  his  brave  army,  and  thus  conduce  to  the  pub- 

oentlj  received,  though  it  would  not  he  consistent  with  decorum  to  name  me. 

Make  what  use  yon  please  of  this,  and  communicate  it  to  other  firioads. 

"Yours  truly, 

"A.  Haxzltov. 
^Pbiladblphia,  Noyemher27,  1794. 

*<Tho8.  Fitzsimmons,  Esq." 
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lie  benefit,  by  stimulating  to  like  virtuous  actions ;  why 
not,  when  it  might  equally  promote  the  public  interest, 
repress  vice  by  inflicting  deserved  censure  7  The  motives 
— ^the  objects — and  effects  were  the  same — the  Public  good. 

The  members  who  raised  this  objection  had  contended 
for  the  right  of  Congress  to  give  its  opinion  in  an  answer 
addressed  to  a  foreign  sovereign  on  the  policy  of  a  foreign 
country :  and  had  voted  an  eulogium  on  the  Constitution 
of  France,  which  the  French  soon  after  denounced,  as 
inconsistent  with  their  rights  and  liberties. — It  was  asked 
— was  the  Public  Debt  not  in  fact,  the  purchase  of  our 
freedom  and  independence  ?  Yet  it  had  been  represented 
by  these  Societies,  as  wantonly  and  wickedly  created  by 
the  Legislature,  in  order  to  destroy  the  pure  principles  of 
our  Republican  Government;  and  to  substitute  in  its 
stead  a  vile  aristocracy.  The  "Assumption"  of  the  State 
debts  had  been  denounced,  yet  it  was  a  measure  dictated 
by  prudence,  policy,  justice  and  humanity,  and  indispen- 
sable to  the  national  prosperity.  The  extent  and  height 
of  that  prosperity,  contrasted  with  our  previous  prostra- 
tion, proved  the  value  and  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the 
Fiscal  system. 

These  Societies  had  loaded  the  Administration  with 
every  species  of  slander  and  calumny.  In  Virginia,^  the 
character  of  the  President  had  been  directly  attacked ; 
and  the  people  were  called  upon  to  concert  measures 
to  prevent  his  continuance  in  ofiice.  They  had  denounced 
every  man  who  assented  to  certain  laws  as  a  Tyrant,  and 
declared  that  none  would  submit  to  them  but  slaves. 

Colonel  Scott  remarked,  that  he  had  lived  twenty-five 
years  in  the  very  midst  of  the  place  (Washington  county) 
where  the  Insurrection  broke  out.    He  knew  that  there 

*  Democratic  Society  of  Wythe  Coanty. 
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were  self-created  Societies  in  that  part  of  the  county ,  and 
he  likewise  knew  that  they  had  inflamed  the  Inaurrecttoa 
— for  some  of  the  leaders  of  these  Societies  had  been  the 
leaders  of  the  riots.  The  Speech  of  the  President  and 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were,  in  every 
particular,  strictly  true.  He  could  not  himself,  **  who  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  whole  scene,  have  given  a  more  can- 
did and  accurate  account  of  it,  than  those  officers  had 
given."  He  added,  <Uhat  these  deluded  people  were  ob- 
jects of  real  pity.  They  were  grossly  ignorant,  and  had 
been  persuaded  by  the  utmost  diligence  of  sedition,  that 
the  American  government  was^  even  in  theory,  the  very 
worst  in  the  world  ;  and,  that,  in  practice,  it  was  executed 
worse  than  any  government  under  the  sun." 

The  opposition  persevered  in  resisting  the  proposed 
amendment.  It  was  lost  in  committee  by  a  majority  of 
two  votes.  On  a  motion  to  confine  the  censure  to  the 
Societies  in  the  Western  and  adjacent  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  House  was  equally  divided ;  and  upon  the 
final  question,  there  was  a  majority  of  eight  votes  against 
it.  The  Address  expressed  the  concern  of  the  House,  that 
any  misrepresentations  should  have  produced  the  Insure 
rection,  and  dwelt  upon  the  consolations  to  be  derived 
from  its  issue  as  indicative  of  the  attachment  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  vital  principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority  diali 
prevail. 

Near  the  end  of  this  discussion  Hamilton,  perhaps  bat* 
tened  in  his  return  by  a  letter  from  Greneral  Knox,  writ- 
ten at  Washington's  request,  arrived  at  the  seat  of  Gov* 
ernment.* 

The  reply  of  the  President,  two  days  after,  to  this 
Address,  marked  and  rebuked  the  insidious  course  of  the 

*  On  the  27th  of  Nov.,  the  date  of  hit  reoent  letter  to  Fitaimmoiia» 
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opposition.  It  expressed  his  anticipation  of  the  concur- 
rence  of  the  House  in  the  regret  produced  by  the  Insur- 
rection ;  and  observed,  ^  that  every  effort  ought  to  be 
used  to  discountenance  what  has  contributed  to  foment 
it ;  and  to  discourage  a  repetition  of  like  attempts.  For, 
notwithstanding  the  cansoUitums  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  issue  of  this  event,  it  is  far  better  that  the  artful 
approaches  to  such  a  situation  of  things  should  be  checked 
by  the  vigilant  and  duly  admonished  patriotism  of  our 
fellow-citizenSy  than  that  the  evil  should  increase  until  it 
becomes  necessary  to  crush  it  by  the  strength  of  their 
arm.*' 

Every  friend  of  temperate  Liberty  must  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  admonition.    As  the  theory  of  Republics 
proceeds  upon  a  supposed  enlightened  public  will,  greater 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  the  lot  of  any  people  to  enjoy, 
the  instruments  most  efficient  in  misdirecting  that  will, 
and  in  giving  it  a  premature  and  unequal  action  upon  the 
Government,  are  the  most  deadly  foes  to  freedom.     It 
was  in  this  view,  that  the  Federalists  felt  it  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  these  self-created  Societies  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced— ^their  theory  being  as  inimical  to  all   lawful 
government,  as  their  practices  had  proved  subversive  of 
it.      The  very  object  and  the  necessary  effect  of  these 
Associations  was  to  give  an  undue  importance  to  Indi- 
viduals, and  to  defeat  the  only  process  by  which  a  com- 
munity can  exercise  and  preserve  its  rights, — the  delib- 
erate action  of  a  responsible  representation. 

By  giving  vice  a  control  over  ignorance,  they  either 
obtain  a  preponderance  over  the  laws  ;  and  introduce  a 
^reign  of  terror  and  of  fraud  into  the  public  councils ;  or, 
failing  in  this,  by  the  necessity  which  they  produce,  of 
greater  energy  in  the  government,  increase  its  power. 
If  they  succeed  in  their  ambitious  aims, — their  successful 
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leader  is  either  obliged  to  resort  to  force  to  suppress  the 
factions  they  have  engendered,  or  to  rely  on  a  corrupt 
connection  with  them  to  maintain  his  supremacy.  If  de- 
feated, the  government  becomes  jealous  and  severe  for  its 
own  protection,  and  often  corrupt,  in  order  to  obtain 
other  than  its  legitimate  supports  against  their  illegitimate 
influence. 

The  progress  of  these  Associations  in  France  had 
proved  all  that  their  theory  would  have  suggested.  They 
opposed  the  Government  and  produced  a  Revolution.  A 
counter  Revolution  followed,  and  when  a  National  Rep- 
resentation had  been  elected  ;  this  they  again  opposed 
until  they  restored  the  influence  of  their  party.  This 
influence  raised  Robespierre  to  unlimited  power,  of 
which  they  were  the  instruments ;  and  when  he  fell, 
they  would  have  joined  his  successors,  but  were  at  last 
suppressed.* 

Their  existence  in  America  was  coeval  with  the  mis- 
sion of  Genet.  Their  influence  raised  that  foreign  agent 
to  an  importance  which  enabled  him  to  dispute  the  ascend- 
ency over  public  opinion  with  Washington.  They  pro- 
duced an  Insurrection,  tending  to  a  dismemberment  of 
the  Union ;  and  they  imparted  to  political  discussions  a 
violence  which  long  had  an  influence  on  the  national 
character,  accustoming  the  public  mind  to  the  grossest 
calumnies,  and  inspiring  a  confidence  in  their  success  by 
the  proofs  they  gave  of  the  facility  with  which  false  im- 
pressions can  be  made  to  prevail. 

It  was  in  allusion  to  these  effects,  that  Ames  remarked 
in  the  debate  on  this  address : — "  A  moment  is  however 
due  to  the  peculiar  falsity  of  the  two  slanders  on  this 

*  A  letter  of  Monroe,  received  at  this  time,  was  pnbliibed  bj  die  Gorcn* 
ment,  confirming  follj  ita  view  of  theae  associations. 
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body.  The  fears  of  the  simple  citizens  have  been  startled 
with  the  fable  that  there  is  a  monarchy  party  in  this 
House  and  in  the  other.  Look  around,  if  you  please,  and 
decide  whether  there  is  one  man  who  is  not  principled  as 
a  Republican,  who  does  not  think  such  a  form  adapted  to 
our  people,  and  our  people  to  it ;  and  who  would  not  shed 
his  blood  and  spend  his  last  shilling  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  monarchy  ?  I  persuade  myself.  Sir,  there  is  not 
even  one  man  here  whom  any  member  even  thinks  in  his 
heart  is  to  be  suspected  on  that  head. 

**  The  other  slander  which  has  contributed  to  kindle  a 
civil  war,  is  the  paper  nobility  in  Congress ;  that  the  taxes 
are  voted  for  the  sake  and  carried  solely  by  the  strength 
of  those  who  put  the  proceeds  in  their  pockets.  Is  there 
a  word  of  truth  in  this  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  are  prob- 
ably not  ten  members  who  have  any  interest  in  the  funds, 
and  that  interest  very  inconsiderable. 

**  Is  it  probable,  therefore,  that  when  the  citizens  have 
been  led  by  calumny  and  lies  to  despise  this  Government 
and  its  ministers,  to  dread  and  hate  it,  that  the  Insurrection 
is  not  owing  to  the  men  and  the  Societies  who  have  in- 
vented, or  confirmed  and  diffused  the  slanders  7  When 
the  rage  of  these  passions  broke  out  into  a  civil  war,  are 
those  incendiaries  innocent  who  inspired  that  rage,  who 
nourished  it  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  combustibles, 
and  who  at  last  fanned  it  into  an  open  flame  ?  The  fact 
is  too  notorious  for  any  man  to  pretend  ignorance,  that 
the  insurgents  were  encouraged  to  take  arms  by  a  delusive 
hope,  that  the  Militia  would  not  turn  out  against  them. 
Had  they  believed  the  citizens  were  as  firm  for  govern- 
ment as  to  their  immortal  honor  they  have  shown  that 
they  are,  would  the  folly  or  desperation  of  the  Western 
people  have  proceeded  to  arms  7  They  would  not.  But 
the  self-made  Societies  had  published,  that  the  rulers 
Vol.  VL— 9 
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were  tyrants,  usurpers,  and  plunderers,  abhorred  by  the 
people  who  would  soon  hurl  them  down.  Let  us  pause 
to  reflect  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  America,  if 
these  paricide  clubs  had  really  succeeded  in  poisoning 
the  public  mind,  as  completely  as  they  have  attempted  to 
do.  The  Western  Insurgents  would  have  found  armies 
not  to  suppress,  but  to  assist  them.  The  fair  edifice  of 
Liberty,  the  palladium  of  our  country,  the  world's  hope, 
would  be  crumbled  to  powder." 

After  noticing  the  objections  of  the  opposition  to  the 
proposed  censure,  he  proceeded : ''  The  question  is  simply, 
will  you  support  your  Chief  Magistrate  ?  Our  vote  does 
not  go  merely  to  one  man  and  to  his  feelings.  It  goes  to 
the  trust.  When  clubs  are  arrayed  against  your  Grov- 
ernment;  and  your  Chief  Magistrate  decidedly  arrays 
the  militia  to  suppress  their  insurrection,  will  you  coun- 
tenance or  discountenance  the  officer  ?  Will  you  even 
suffer  this  House,  the  country,  or  even  one  seditious  man 
in  it,  to  question  for  an  instant  whether  your  approbation 
and  co-operation  will  be  less  prompt  and  cordial  than  his 
efforts  to  support  the  laws  ? 

''  Is  it  safe,  is  it  honorable,  to  make  a  precedent,  and 
that  no  less  solemn  than  humiliating,  which  will  author* 
ize,  which  will  compel  every  future  President  to  doubt 
whether  you  will  approve  him,  or  the  clubs  ?  The  Presi- 
dent now  in  office  would  doubtless  do  his  duty  promptly 
and  with  decision  in  such  a  case.  But  can  you  expect  it 
from  human  nature  ;  and  if  you  could,  would  you,  put  it 
at  risk  whether  in  future  a  President  shall  balance  be- 
tween his  duty  and  his  fear  of  your  censure.  The  danger 
is,  that  a  Chief  Magistrate,  elective  as  ours  is,  will  tempo- 
rize, will  delay,  will  put  the  laws  into  treaty  with  offend- 
ers, will  even  ensure  a  civil  war,  perhaps  the  loss  of 
the  government,  by  the  want  of  proper  energy  to  quench 
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the  first  spark.  You  ought  therefore  on  erery  occamon 
to  show  the  most  cordial  support  of  the  laws. 

**  This  is  the  occasion.  If  it  is  dangerous  to  Iiber^;,  if 
it  is  against  right  and  justice,  against  truth  and  decency^ 
to  adopt  the  amendment,  as  it  has  been  argued,  then  the 
President  and  Senate  have  done  all  this." 

These  remarks  were  replied  to  by  Madison  in  a 
speech^ithe  purport  of  which  was,  to  warn  the  LegisU- 
ture  of  the  danger  this  approval  of  the  President's  speech 
threatened.  He  said,  that  **  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  sound 
principle  that  an  action  innocent  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
could  not  be  the  object  of  censure  to  a  Legislative  body* 
When  the  people  have  formed  a  Constitution  they  retain 
those  rights  which  they  have  not  expressly  delegated.  Is 
it  a  question  whether  what  is  retained  can  be  legislated 
upon  7  Opinions  are  not  the  objects  of  legislation.  You 
animadvert  on  Xh^  €ibuse  of  reserved  rights.  How  far 
will  this  go  ?  It  may  extend  to  the  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  Press.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  indiscriminate 
censure  is  no  punishment.  If  it  falls  on  classes  or  mdi- 
viduals,  it  is  a  severe  punishment.  He  knew  nothing  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  which  warrants  the 
House  in  saying,  that  Institutions  confessedly  not  illegal^ 
were  subjects  of  legislative  censure."  ''The  Republi* 
cans,"  Madison  wrote  to  Jefferson,  ^  were  considered  by 
their  opponents  as  victorious  by  the  result  in  the  House* 
The  reply  of  the  President  is  claimed  by  the  latter  as  a 
final  triumph  on  their  side,  and  it  is  probable  that  so  it 
will  prove.  You  will  easily  conceive  my  situation  in  this 
whole  business.  It  was  obvious,  that  a  most  dangerous 
game  was  playing  as  to  Republicanism.  The  insurrection 
was  originally  and  deservedly  odious.  The  Democratic 
Societies  were  represented  as  in  league  with  it.  The 
Republican  party  of  Congress  were  to  be  drawn  into  an 
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ostensible  patronage  of  these  Societies,  and  into  an  osten- 
sible opposition  to  the  President.  And  by  this  artifice,  the 
delusion  of  New  England  was  to  be  confirmed,  and  a 
chance  oSered  of  some  new  turn  in  Virginia  before  the 
elections  of  the  spring.  If  the  people  of  America  are  so 
far  degenerated  already  as  not  to  see,  or  to  see  with  in- 
diSerence,  that  the  citadel  of  their  liberties  is  menaced  by 
the  precedent  before  their  eyes,  they  require  oth^r  advo- 
cates than  they  now  have  to  save  them  from  the  conse- 
quences. Lengthy  as  the  debate  was,  I  took  but  little 
part  in  it."  *  Thus  is  Washington  represented  by  Madi- 
son, as  '*  menacing  the  citadel  of  American  liberties ! " 

Without  pausing  to  advert  to  the  glaring  inconsistency 
between  the  opinions  avowed  on  this  occasion  by  Madi- 
son and  those  expressed  by  him  when  the  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  were  under  discussion,  Dexter,  referring 
to  Giles,  observed,  ^  That  the  strength  of  his  understand- 
ing, like  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  produced  a  vapor 
that  obscured  its  own  efiulgence.  One  plain  distinction 
is  an  answer  to  most  of  his  reasoning  and  that  of  his  col- 
leagues. We  do  not  contend  for  controlling  or  even  ani- 
madverting on  the  rights  of  opinion  or  of  publishing  opin- 
ions. We  wish  only  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public 
to  the  abuses  of  those  rights,  and  to  the  crimes  such 
abuses  have  produced,  which  endanger  the  existence  of 
those  very  rights  and  liberty  in  general — in  order  that 
the  people,  knowing  the  evil,  may  themselves  correct  it." 
As  to  the  remark,  that  the  proposed  censure  was  a  pun- 
ishment, he  observed,  **  it  is  a  punishment  in  the  abstract 
without  an  object  punished."  *'  These  zealots  for  liberty 
of  speech,  these  denunciators  of  denunciation  seem  to 
have  regarded  the  exercise  by  Washington  and  by  the 

*  Madison  to  Jeflforaon,  Nov.  80, 1794. 
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government  of  liberty  of  speech  for  its  defence,  protec- 
tion and  support,  as  an  invasion  of  their  monopoly  of  cal- 
umny, not  as  the  performance  of  his  sworn  duty,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  Judgment  and  power  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  preserve  the  Constitution  inviolate."  *  f 

A  club  established  in  Charleston  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Jacobin  Society  of  Paris.  J  It  will  be  remarked,  that, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  were  opposing  the  only  means  of  bringing  these 
clubs  into  disrepute,  information  was  received  of  their 
abolition  throughout  the  French  dominions. 

*  Ckmftitation  of  U.  S.,  art.  4,  sec,  8. 

f  FUher  Ames  writes,  referring  to  the  "  very  interestbg  and  singnlar  de- 
baftet  of  the  week."—'*  The  private  history  desenres  to  be  known ;  that  ths 
factum  in  the  Houte  fomented  the  discontents  without ;  that  the  clubs  are 
•▼erTwbere  the  echoes  of  the  faction  in  Congress,  that  the  Speaker  is  a  member 
of  the  democratio  club,  and  gare  the  casting  vote  on  adding  certain  wordi^ 
which  ^iled  the  clause.  Being  a  member  of  the  club,  he  voted,  therefons, 
for  his  exculpation.  Madison  and  Parker  are  honoraiy  members.**  Works  of 
Amee,  L  XSS. 

}  Extract  of  the  Gazette  Nationale  or  Moniteur  Jacobin  Society,  Oct,  1798. 
Coupe  De  Louise  in  the  chair. 

The  Republican  Society  of  Charleston  in  Carolina,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of 
America,  demand  of  the  Jacobin  Club  its  adoption. 

Hauthier. — **  We  have  spilt  our  blood  for  the  establishment  of  American 
Uber^.  I  thit^  that  the  Americans  oug^t  to  do  the  same  for  us  before  we 
grant  them  adoption.* 

A  Citizen. — '^  Before  engaging  them  to  intermeddle  in  our  war,  it  is  ne- 
ottsaiy  to  understand  one  another,  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  them.  I  do 
not  see  then  a  more  efficacious  way  for  the  previous  reunion,  than  an  adc^ 
tioD  of  their  society." 

Collot  De  Herbois,  after  some  general  observations  sidd,  "  Nevertheless 
we  should  not  neglect  the  advantages  which  may  arise  from  their  advance.  I 
ooodnde  that  we  agree  to  this  adoption.** 

The  Cbaileston  Club  addressed  compliments  to  Maigourit  the  French  Con* 
sol, — after  he  had  issued  commissions  to  privateers  in  defiance  of  the  Procla- 
mation of  Neutrality. 


CHAPTER   CXIII. 

Ai/THovoH  the  opposition  in  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature had  shown  themselves  unwilling  to  unite  in  the 
congratulations  prompted  by  the  victory  of  Wayne ; — an 
event  to  which  from  the  efforts  to  cast  an  odium  upon 
the  Administration  for  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair;  and  as 
they  chiefly  represented  a  section  of  the  United  States, 
where  this  victory  was  most  beneficial,  they  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  attached  peculiar  importance,  yet, 
when  the  vote  of  thanks  was  brought  to  a  distinct  ques- 
tion, they  did  not  dare  to  refuse  them  to  the  valor  of  their 
countrymen.  They  also  concurred  in  a  bill  which  au- 
thorized a  detachment  of  militia  being  stationed  in  .the 
Western  counties  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  the  act  granting 
an  indemnity  to  the  "  oflicers  and  other  citizens,^  who  had 
suffered  from  the  insurgents,  they  warmly  opposed. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Nicholas  to  strike  out  the 
clause  which  extended  the  indemnity  to  other  citizens. 
It  was  persevered  in,  although  it  was  shown,  that  the 
whole  property  of  one  individual  was  burned  for  his  hav- 
ing assisted  in  defending  the  House  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral ;  that  a  second,  had  suffered  a  similar  injury  for  his 
hospitality  to  an  Excise  oflicer ;  and  a  third,  because  he 
had  previously  been  employed  in  collecting  the  Excise, 
although  he  had  relinquished  his  office  before  the  disturb- 
ances began. 
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It  was  urgedy  that  no  means  could  have  been  devised 
more  effectually  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  government 
How  could  a  posse  be  raised  by  any  revenue  officer,  if 
individuals  were  informed,  that,  however  meritorious  an 
effort  might  be  to  sustain  the  laws,  the  government  would 
refuse  compensation  for  the  injuries  incurred?  Who 
would  hereafter  venture  to  defend  the  life  of  an  Excise 
officer,  when  the  world  had  been  told,  that  individuals  do 
it  at  their  own  hazard  ?  Who  will  hereafter  admit  an 
Excise  officer  into  his  house,  if  that  house  may  be  burned 
with  impunity  over  his  head?  Had  there  been  an  entire 
silence,  perhaps  no  evil  would  have  resulted,  but  when 
the  subject  had  been  brought  before  the  House  by  the 
President  and  debated  at  length, — so  much  notice  at- 
tracted and  so  many  hopes  excited, — a  direct  negative 
would  be  the  most  impolitic  step  that  could  be  imagined. 
Strong  as  were  the  considerations  in  favor  of  this  indem- 
nity, it  was  proposed  by  Madison,  ''  to  let  the  matter  lie 
over  until  the  next  session,  on  the  ground  that  its  ten- 
dency would  be  to  encourage  insurrections  !  !  "  It  ulti- 
mately passed  by  a  majority  of  nine  votes.*  The  reward 
of  fidelity  is  not  less  a  dictate  of  the  gratitude  than  a 
maxim  in  the  policy  of  nations. 

The  victory  of  Wayne  and  the  suppression  of  this  In- 
surrection which  had  caused  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars,  removed  two  of  the  obstacles  to 
Hamilton's  retirement  from  office. 

The  probability  of  a  contest  with  Great  Britain  could 
alone  have  induced  him  to  continue  the  sacrifice  he  was 
making  of  his  ease  and  independence  to  the  public  in- 
terests. 

Letters  from  Jay  justified  the  expectations  he  had 

*  The  whole  amount  Totad  waa  |S,500. 
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formed  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  mission ;  and  he  now 
carried  into  effect  the  purpose  he  had  long  entertained. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia  he  announced 
this  intention  to  the  President,^  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

''Philadelphia,  Dec.  1,  1794. — Sir:  I  beg  leave 
through  you  to  make  known  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  I  have  signified  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  my  intention  to  resign  my  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  last  day  of  January  next.  I  make 
this  communication,  in  order  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
given  previous  to  that  event  to  institute  any  further  pro- 
ceedings which  may  be  contemplated,  if  any  there  be,  in 
consequence  of  the  inquiry  during  the  last  Session  into 
the  state  of  this  Department. 
"  With  perfect  respect, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"A.  Hamilton.** 

The  result  of  the  two  former  inquiries  offered  no  in- 
ducement to  his  embittered  opponents,  to  institute  a  third 
investigation.     It  was  not  attempted. 

Among  the  enumerated  powers  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution upon  Congress,  were  those  of  establishing  a  uni- 
form rule  of  Naturalization  and  uniform  laws  of  Bank- 
ruptcy throughout  the  United  States. 

*  ** Philadelphia,  Dec  1,  1794. — Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon, 
that  I  have  fixed  upon  the  last  day  of  January  next  as  the  day  for  the  nai|p- 
nation  of  my  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

'*  I  make  the  communication  now,  that  there  may  be  time  to  matore  sabh 
an  arrangement  aa  shall  appear  to  you  proper  to  meet  the  yacancy  when  it 
occurs.  With  perfect  respect  and  the  truest  attachment,  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  **  Your  yery  obedient  serrant.* 
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Unsuccessful  efforts  had  been  made  to  exert  the  latter 
power, — its  necessity  having  been  strongly  indicated  by 
the  conflicting  legislation  of  the  States.  The  former  had 
been  acted  upon  during  the  second  session  of  the  first 
Congress.  All  free  white  persons  were  entitled  by  law 
to  be  admitted  to  citizenship,  who  had  resided  wkhin  the 
limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
of  two  years,  on  proof  of  good  character,  and  taking  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution. 

A  bill,  repealing  this  law,  was  reported  this  Session  by 
a  Committee,  of  which  Madison  was  chairman. 

Aliens  who  bad  resided  two  years  within  the  United 
States  were  still  entitled  to  become  Citizens ;  but  an  oath 
abjuring  allegiance  to  foreign  States  was  superadded  to 
the  conditions  of  their  naturalization.  All  other  aliens 
were  required  to  declare  their  intention,  and  to  take  a 
similar  oath  of  abjuration,  three  years  before  their  admis- 
sion as  citizens,  and  to  prove  a  continued  residence  of  five 
years  within  the  United  States ;  the  last  of  which  must 
have  been  within  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  ap-. 
plication  for  n^uralization  was  made. 

One  amendment  proposed  was,  that  a  residence  of  two 
years  after  such  intention  declared  and  renunciation  made, 
should  entitle  the  alien  to  pay  the  same  tonnage  duties  as 
a  citizen.  This  was  rejected.  Another  amendment  was 
offered  by  Giles,  that  any  citizen  who  heretofore  had,  or 
hereafter  should  expatriate  himself  by  the  laws  of  any 
StatCf  shall  not  again  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, without  a  special  act  of  Congress  and  of  the  State 
from  which  such  expatriation  had  taken  place.  This 
amendment  was  not  passed,  probably  from  a  reluctance 
to  sanction  by  legislation  the  act  of  expatriation,  and  also 
from  the  consideration,  that  the  power  of  naturalization 
was  necessarily  an  exclusive  power  of  Congress. 
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Another  amendment  was  offered  by  Giles,  which  re* 
quired  an  express  renunciation  of  his  title  or  order  of 
nobility  by  any  alien  of  that  class,  applying  for  catixenshipL 

From  the  circumstances  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
proposition  was  made,  it  was  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
confirm  the  calumnies  which  had  assailed  Washington  for 
holding  levees,  and  had  imputed  to  his  friends,  the  design 
of  introducing  a  monarchy.  After  some  debate  in  com- 
mittee, the  clause  was  withdrawn.  It  was  renewed  in 
the  House  by  Giles,  who  had  expressed,  on  its  first  intro- 
duction, doubts  of  its  propriety. 

To  meet  this  intended  imputation.  Dexter  moved  a 
clause,  that  in  case  any  such  alien  shall  hold  any  person 
in  slavery,  he  shall  renounce  it,  and  declare  that  he  holds 
all  men  '*  free  and  equal."  This  clause  he  withdrew  in 
the  belief  that  Giles  would  also  withdraw  his  amendment 
But  this  appeal  to  popular  prejudices  was  not  relinquished. 
A  debate  of  great  asperity  followed.  If  a  serious  view 
of  the  subject  was  to  be  taken,  it  was  declared  that  this 
amendment  was  unconstitutional,  as  the  prohibition  of 
titles,  was  confined  to  those  to  be  granted  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  foreign  sovereigns  to  persons  holding  offices 
of  trust  or  profit.  It  was  unnecessary,  because  the  act 
required  an  abjuration  of  all  foreign  allegiance,  and  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution — although  the  safe  reli» 
ance  was  asserted  to  be  the  length  of  residence.  But  as 
a  party  appeal  it  was  chiefly  opposed.  It  was  pro- 
nounced an  ungenerous  and  unmanly  attempt  to  create  a 
suspicion,  that  those  who  voted  against  the  clause  were 
the  friends  of  aristocracy.  A  member  declared,  that  he 
would  not  have  the  call  for  the  ayes  and  nays  (which  was 
to  appear  as  a  test  of  political  theory)  reversed.  He 
would  not  wish  to  live  at  all,  if  he  must  live  under  such  a 
despotism  of  opinion. 
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It  was  hoped  by  the  exposition,  that  this  discussion 
might  divert  attention  from  the  Insurrection,  With  the 
same  view,  other  topics  were  brought  forward.  A  mo- 
tion to  reduce  salaries  was  followed  by  another  for  re- 
ducing the  pay  of  the  Militia  when  in  actual  service. 
The  State  of  Virginia,  to  gain  popularity  with  those  who 
had  served  in  the  recent  expedition,  and  whose  opinions 
it  was  feared  might  jeopard  the  ascendency  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  had  voted  that  their  pay  should  be  in- 
creased. 

This  motion  preceded  the  discussion  of  a  Report  for 
the  better  organization  of  the  militia, — a  measure  the  ne- 
cessity of  which  his  observation,  during  the  recent  march, 
had  strongly  impressed  on  Hamilton. 

The  bill  founded  on  this  Report  exhibits  a  coincidence 
with  the  views  he  early  expressed  : 

'*  80  fitf,"  he  observed  in  the  Federalist,  "  from  yiewing  the  matter 
in  the  same  light  with  those  who  object  to  select  corps,  as  dangerous, 
were  the  Constitution  ratified,  and  were  I  to  deliver  mj  sentiments  to 
a  member  of  the  Federal  legislature  on  the  subject  of  a  militia  estab- 
liabment,  I  should  hold  to  him,  in  substance,  the  following  discourse : 
'  The  prqjeet  of  disdpliniBg  all  the  Militia  of  the  United  States  is  as 
fatile,  as  it  would  be  mjurious,  if  it  were  capable  of  being  carried  into 
execution.  A  tolerable  expertness  in  military  movements,  is  a  busi- 
ness that  requires  time  and  practice.  To  oblige  the  great  bodj  of  the 
yeomanry,  and  of  the  other  classes  of  the  citizens  to  be  under  arms  for 
the  purpose  of  going  through  military  exercises  and  evolutions,  as 
often  as  might  be  necessary,  to  acquire  the  degree  of  perfection  which 
would  entitle  them  to  the  character  of  a  well-regulated  militb,  would 
be  a  real  grievaooe  to  the  people,  and  a  serious  public  inconvenience 
and  loss.  •  •  Little  more  can  be  reasonably  aimed  at,  with  respect  to 
the  pec^  at  large,  than  to  have  them  properly  armed  and  equipped ; 
and,  in  order  to  see  that  this  be  not  neglected,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
•flsemble  them  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

''But  though  the  scheme  of  disciplining  the  whole  nation  must  be 
a1)«idoiied  as  mischievous  or  impracticable,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
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utmost  importance,  that  a  well-digested  plan  should,  ajs  soon  as  possi- 
ble, be  adopted  for  the  proper  establishment  of  the  militia. 

^^  The  attention  of  the  government  ought  particalarlj  to  be  directed 
to  the  formation  of  a  select  corps  of  moderate  size,  upon  such  princi- 
ples as  will  reallj  fit  it  for  service,  in  case  of  need.  Bj  thus  circom- 
scrit)ing  the  plan,  it  will  be  possible  to  have  an  excellent  bodj  of  well- 
trained  militia,  ready  to  take  the  field  whenever  the  defence  of  the 
State  shall  require  it 

*<  This  will  not  onlj  lessen  the  call  for  military  establishments; 
but,  if  circumstances  should  at  any  time  oblige  the  government  to  ibnn 
an  army  of  any  magnitude,  that  army  can  never  be  formidable  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  while  there  is  a  large  body  of  citizens,  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  them  in  discipline  and  the  use  of  arms,  and  who  stand 
ready  to  defend  their  own  rights  and  those  of  their  fellow-dtizens. 
This  appears  to  me  the  only  substitute  that  can  be  devised  for  a  stand- 
ing army,  and  the  best  possible  security  against  it,  if  it  should  exist." 

The  Report  stated,  among  the  defects  of  the  existing 
system,  that  there  was  no  penalty  to  enforce  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  law  requiring  the  militia  to  arm  and  equip 
themselves ; — as  to  the  deficiency  of  arms,  that  the  only 
solid  resource  to  obtain  a  supply  was,  '^  the  establishment 
of  manufactories  within  each  State  ;"  as  to  the  want  of  a 
provision  to  secure  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Execu- 
tive, it  urged,  that  any  law  which  Congress  should  pass 
*'  should  contain  within  itself  all  the  necessary  provisions 
for  its  complete  execution."  When  the  militia  are  in  ac- 
tual service  they  ought  to  be  bound  by  the  military  code 
of  the  United  States. 

It  closed  with  the  suggestion,  that,  whether  the  existing 
**  act  is  susceptible  of  such  alterations  and  amendments, 
on  its  present  principles,  as  will  secure  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  well-organized  militia,  or  whether  a 
limited^  but  select  and  efficient  corps  of  militia,  formed  on 
the  principle  of  rotation  or  otherwise,  and  taken  from  the 
classes  least  injurious  to  the  industry  of  the  coromunityt 
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would  not  better  fulfil  that  object,  and  at  the  same  time 
better  comport  with  economy,  are  questions  which  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  alone  is  competent  to  decide." 

A  bill  was  reported,  which  proposed  a  division  of  the 
militia,  to  consist  of  all  able-bodied  white  male  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  into  two  classes.* 
The  first  of  these,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  com- 
pose the  Select  corps^  to  be  exercised  twenty  days  in  each 
year  for  a  term  of  five  years ;  to  be  clothed  and  armed 
by  the  United  States.  The  residue  to  compose  the  Re* 
served  corps. 

In  Hamilton's  view,  the  Select  corps  was  to  be  of  a 
'^ moderate  size;"  and  Wadsworth,  while  he  approved 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  concurring  in  this  opinion,  stated, 
that  **  he  did  not  wish  for  half,  nor  even  a  third  part  of 
the  numbers,  which  this  bill  would  place  in  the  Select 
corps.  He  declared,  that  the  existing  Militia  were  worth 
nothing,  and  stated,  that  the  bodies  which  had  marched 
on  the  Western  Expedition  were  not  the  militia  of  the 
law,  but  either  volunteers,  or  men  induced  to  serve  by 
private  influence.  That  such  was  not  a  force  on  which 
the  Government  could  rely.  In  confirmation.  Colonel 
Smith  of  Maryland  observed,  that  the  Militia  ''of  the 
Southern  States  were  useless  for  the  professed  purposes 
of  the  Institution.  The  officers  would  not  have  marched 
them  during  the  late  insurrection,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
general  idea  that  there  would  be  no  resistance." 

The  view  taken  by  Sedgewick  was  in  conformity  with 

*  This  it  in  conformitj  with  the  plan  of  Hamilton  in  1783,  except  that  it 
embraced  all  witLin  the  ages  of  twenty  and  j$/7y,  and  contemplated  a  third 
dasi — ^being  volnnteers  from  cities  or  incorporated  towns,  engaged  for  a  term 
of  eight  years,  not  to  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifty  of  the  enrolled  mili- 
tia, and  obliged,  if  war  breaks  out,  to  serve  three  years,  and  march  where  ra- 
qpirad. 
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Hamilton's.  He  said,  that  a  complete  and  uncontrolled 
power  over  the  militia  was  deposited  in  the  National  and 
State  governments.  The  only  question  was  as  to  the 
distribution  of  that  power.  To  the  former  it  was  ex- 
pressly delegated,  to  provide  for  the  organizing,  arming 
and  disciplining  the  militia.  To  the  States  it  was  re- 
served, to  appoint  officers  and  to  train  the  militia  accord- 
ing to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.  ''  A  reser- 
vation controlling  a  general  grant  should  receive  a  strict 
construction. — *^  Training  "  was  a  more  limited,  less  com* 
prehensive  term,  than  'disciplining,"  which  comprehend- 
ed all  the  means  necessary  to  be  employed  to  constitute 
the  character  of  a  soldier.  '^  Training  "  is  only  a  part  of 
those  means.  It  was  not  difficult  to  conjecture  by  what 
means  this  distribution  of  power  between  the  National 
and  State  governments  had  crept  into  the  Constitution. 
It  would  have  seemed  incongruous  to  have  denied  to 
Congress  a  complete  control  over  the  militia.  But  this 
power  being  granted,  a  laudable  jealousy  would  excite 
an  apprehension,  that,  at  some  future  time,  the  militia 
might  be  neglected  to  afford  a  pretence  for  standing 
armies.  This  jealousy  could  in  no  other  way  have  been 
so  well  quieted,  as  by  authorizing  the  States  by  *'  train* 
ing  "  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  militia.  On  this  suppo* 
sition,  the  constitutional  distribution  of  powers  in  this  in* 
stance  was  consistent,  and  dictated  by  rational  reflection. 
When  the  militia  should  be  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  Congress  were  by  the  constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  their  government.  This  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  State,  in  case  of  disaffection,  from  defeating,  under 
pretence  of  "  training,"  the  exercise  of  the  general  powers 
granted  to  this  government. 

Colonel    Smith    observed,   that  *' training"    implied 
chiefly  teaching  a  man  to  handle  his  arms,  to  stand  up- 
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right,  to  wheel  to  the  right  and  left,  and  to  march.  A 
disciplined  soldier  must  understand  the  duties  of  a  cen* 
tinel,  the  art  of  encamping,  and  many  other  things  train- 
ing did  not  teach.  Congress  are  to  take  every  necessary 
step  to  organize,  arm  and  discipline  the  militia  (officering 
excepted) ;  they  are  to  get  the  men  in  the  field  ;  when 
there,  the  State  is  to  *' train''  them,  to  be  th«  executive 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  their  rules.^ 

**In  ordinary  cases,  a  certain  specified  portion  of 
power  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress,  and  all 
not  specified  is  reserved  to  the  States.  In  this  matter, 
all  the  power  is  vested  in  Congress  by  the  first  part  of 
the  sentence,  and  a  specified  portion  then  reserved-^to 
be  construed  so  strictly,  as  to  give  to  the  States  no  con- 
structive power  to  defeat  any  thing  Congress  should  do 
on  the  subject,  or  prevent  general  and  uniform  laws  from 
operating,  by  the  interference  of  local  and  State  regula- 
tions." 

Great  differences  of  opinion  were  exhibited  by  the 
friends  of  the  Administration  on  this  subject,  and  the  bill 
ultimately  failed.  In  order  to  ascertain  public  sentiment 
in  relation  to  it,  copies  of  it  were  directed  to  be  exten- 
sively promulgated. 

Another  law  introduced  by  Colonel  Dayton  passed. 
It  conferred  on  the  President,  the  power,  without  requir- 
ing the  previous  certificate  of  a  judge,  of  calling  the  mili- 
tia into  service,  and  so  continuing  them  until  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  in  the  several  cases  specified  by  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  imposed  penalties  for  disobedience  to  his 
orders. 

No  evidence  appears  from  the  journals  of  the  question 
having  been  raised,  as  to  who  should  be  the  judge  of  the 
existence  of  the  exigency  for  calling  the  militia  into  ser- 
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vice.  The  dispensing  with  the  "certificate  of  a  judge  is 
decisive  of  the  intention  of  Congress  to  confide  this  im- 
portant trust  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  as 
Commander-in-chief,  not  only  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  Union,  but  of  the  militia  of  the  States, ''  when  called 
into  the  actual  service  "  of  the  United  States.  By  vesting 
in  him  the.  discretion  of  exerting  this  power,  whenever 
the  contingracies  designated  in  the  Constitution  should 
occur,  he  was  constituted  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of 
the  existence  of  such  contingency. 

It  was  reserved  to  a  later  period  of  American  history 
to  record  the  agitation  of  this  question.  It  was  then  .con- 
tended, that  the  Governors  of  the  States  were  judges  of 
the  exigency,  and  were  not  bound  by  the  opinion  or 
orders  of  the  President.  This  important  matter  was  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
declared  the  President  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  happen- 
ing of  the  exigency,  and  that  his  decision  was  conclusive. 
The  duty  of  protection  having  been  confided  to  the  gen- 
eral government,  the  direction  of  the  force  entrusted  to 
it,  for  that  object,  was  necessarily  given  as  indispensable 
to  the  execution  of  this  trust. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  the  care  of  procuring  military 
supplies  had  been  vested  by  law  in  the  department  of  the 
Treasury.  The  necessity  of  a  more  efficient  system  had 
early  presented  itself  to  Hamilton's  mind,  and  recent 
events  the  more  indicated  its  importance. 

On  the  second  of  December  he  submitted  the  follow- 
ing Report,  which  is  valuable,  not  only  as  another  evi- 
dence of  his  extensive  agency  in  forming  the  establish- 
ments of  this  country,  but  for  the  important  general  prin- 
ciple which  has  since  guided  the  policy  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  Executive  officers  : 
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'*  The  SecreUiy  of  the  Treasury  has  the  honor  respectfullj  to  make 
the  following  representation  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  that  he  may  determine  on  the  expediency  of  laying  the  subject 
of  it  before  Congress. 

*'  The  procuring  of  military  supplies  generally  is,  with  great  pro- 
priety, Tested  by  law  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  That  De- 
partment^ from  situation,  may  be  expected  to  feel  a  more  habitual 
solicitude  for  economy  than  any  other,  and  to  possess  more  means  of 
information  respecting  the  best  modes  of  obtaining  supplies. 

^  It  is  however  important  that  the  particular  arrangement  should 
be  such  as  to  enable  the  Department  to  execute  the  trust  in  the  best 
manner.  '  This  branch  of  business  forms  a  very  considerable  one  of 
the  public  expenditure.  Including  supplies  for  the  Navy,  it  is  so  ex- 
tensive as,  to  be  well  executed,  would  occupy  the  whole  time  and 
attention  of  one  person  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications.  This, 
with  the  growth  of  the  country,  must  be  every  year  more  and  more 
the  case.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  conducted  *in  detail  by  the  head 
of  the  department,  or  by  any  existing  officer  of  it,  now  charged  with 
other  duties,  without  being  less  well  executed  than  it  ought  to  be, 
or  interfering  with  other  essential  duties,  or  without  a  portion  of 
both  these  inconveniences  to  the  material  detriment  of  the  public  ser- 
vice.   Experience  has  already  verified  the  position. 

'*  It  must  then,  of  necessity,  either  be  confided  to  a  special  agent 
employed  by  the  head  of  the  Department,  or  to  a  new  officer  of  the 
Department,  to  be  constituted  by  law,  and,  to  act  under  the  discretion 
and  superintendence  of  that  head.  The  last  mode  is  preferable  to  the 
first  for  obvious  reasons. 

"  Wherever  an  object  of  public  business  is  likely  to  be  permanent, 
it  is  more  fit  that  it  should  be  transacted  by  an  officer  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  regularly  constituted,  than  by  the  agent  of  a  department  spe- 
cially intrusted.  The  officer  can  be  placed,  by  law,  under  more  effec- 
tual checks.  In  the  present  case,  that  idea  is  particularly  important. 
The  person  intrusted  ought  to  be  prohibited,  under  penalties,  from  all 
dealing  on  his  own  account  in  the  objects  of  supply.  The  duration 
and  emoluments  of  a  mere  agency  being  precarious,  a  well-qualified 
man,  disposed  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  of  other  pursuits,  and 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  business,  could  with  much  greater 
difSculty,  if  at  all,  be  found. 

^  The  compensation  to  such  an  officer  ought,  it  is  conceived,  to 
Vol.  VI.— 10 
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weigh  nothing;  as  an  objection.  Independent  of  the  equnnlent  expense 
arictog  from  the  necessity  of  employing  and  compensating  an  agent,  it 
Is  morally  certain,  that  the  close,  constant,  undivided  attention  of  a 
person  charged  exclusively  with  this  object,  and  in  condition,  fyr  that 
reaA>n,  to  make  the  minute  as  well  as  extensive  mqimies  sad  investi- 
gations which  are  often  requisite,  would  produce  savings  to  tiie  UnitBd 
States,  ^ith  which  the  salary  of  the  officer  could  bear  no  conqiariaDa. 
It  is  equally  evident,  that  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  ponetaality, 
despatch,  and  effidcncy  in  procuring  the  suj^lies." 

This  Report  was  submitted  by  the  Presidetit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  was  not  then  .acted  upoo. 
A  bill  to  carry  it  into  effect  was  introduced  into  the  Sen- 
ate  and  passed.  After  a  feeble  opposition  by  NichofaiA,  it 
also  passed  the  House. 

The  repeated  Oiilures  in  the  attempts  to  organize  an 
efficient  militia,  indicated  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
Regular  army  at  least  on  its  present  scale ;  yet  in  the 
debate  on  the  bill  for  continuing  and  regulating  the  military 
establishment,  the  hostility  to  it,  before  shown,  again  ap- 
peared. 

The  whole  regular  force  of  the  United  States  amount- 
ed to  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men. 
Of  these,  the  terms  of  two-thirds  would  expire  with  the 
current  year.  The  largest  concentrated  body  was  that 
under  Wayne,  not  much  exceeding  two  thousand.  The 
remainder  were  stationed  at  various  remote  points  along 
the  frontiers.  The  bill  proposed  to  complete  the  whole 
force,  designated  "  the  Legion,"  by  enlistments  for  three 
years,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  men. 
To  counteract  the  opposition,  the  President  had  been 
called  upon  to  state  his  views  as  to  the  force  required.* 

*  Madison  wrote  Jefferson : — **  The  difficulty  and  diffoienoe  oT  opiDioci  n 
to  the  mOitaiy  establishment'  produced  a  motion  to  reqtwit  tile  President 
to  oaoie  an  estimate  of  the  proper  defence,  ioo.    K  was,  in  its  real  meanini^ 
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The  impolicy  of  weakening  the  miiitary  arm  of  tbe 
National  Government  was  indicated  by  several  measaget 
from  him^  covering  reports  from  the  War  Department, 
showtiig  tfie  serious 'apprehensions  of  Wayne,:  that  for 
want  of  a  larger  force,  he  would  be  compelled  to  abw<t 
don  the  posts  be  bad  reoently  established,  to  bold  the 
North  (Western  Indiana  in  check,  the  insufficiency  of  the 
permanent  force  on  the .  South  Western  frontier^  ,apd  the 
immediateidangers  which  had  induced  theGovemor  of 
Georgia  to  keep  a  chain  of  posts  along  its  extensive  liniil% 
many  of  which  were  garrisoned  by  militia. 

Yet,  by  the  opposition,  such  a  force,  so  dispersed, JHras 
represented  as  a  fit  object  of  popular  apprehension- 
Nicholas  moved  that  the  '^  Legion "  be  reduced  to 
twenty^five  hundred  men  when  a  peace  should  be  con- 
cluded with  the  Indians,  which  was  lost  by  a  large  ma* 
jority.  Madison  then  proposed  an  amendment,  'Uhat  the 
troops  should  be  employedonZy/or ^j^rolec^tbit  of  the 
frontier. ^^  He  was  sustained  by  .Giles,  who  declared  him? 
self  against  intrusting  the  President  with  any  discretion- 
ary powers  as  to  where  the  troops  were  to  be  employed. 
This  amendment  was  rejected,  and  was  followed  by  a 
proposition  of  Madison,  also  intended  to  awaken  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  people,  but  which  was  likewise  rejected  by 
a  great  majority,  *■*  that  regular  troops  ought  not  to  be 
used  against  citizens  for  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  United 

nying^  iob  do  not  Imow  bow  muiy  troa{w  ought  to  be  providod  bj  our  logitla- 
tive  duty  wd  mak  yowr  directioiL*'  It  was  oppoiod,  ai  openiog  the  way  for 
dragging  in  the  weight  of  the  Executive  for  one  aide  in  all  party  questions— 
as  extorting  his  opinion,  which  he  should  resenre  for  his  negative ;  and  as 
exposing  his  unpopular  opinions  to  be  extorted  at  any  time  by  az^  nnfriendly 
minority.  *<The  praraf^ye  men  chose  to  tske  the  subject  by  the  wrong 
luuidle,  aad  baing  joinad  by  the  weak  men,  thp  rssolutioii  passed."  .  Jan.  26| 
ITM. 
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States,  but  only  for  protection  against  foreign  invasion, 
and  the  Indian  tribes." 

In  the  commentary  on  the  Constitution,*  while  one  of 
the  principal  arguments  urged  in  its  behalf  was  the  less 
frequent  necessity  of  resorting  to  force  ;  it  was  explicitly 
stated,  emergencies  might  happen  in  which  there  could 
be  no  other  remedy ;  that  while  a  slight  commotion  oc- 
curred in  a  State,  ^  the  militia  of  the  residue  would  be 
adequate  to  its  suppression."  But,  "  that  the  means  to  be 
employed  must  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief," and  that  where  '^  an  insurrection  should  pervade  a 
whole  State,  or  a  principal  part  of  it,"  that  <'  the  employ- 
ment of  a  different  kind  of  force  might  become  unavoid- 
able." After  stating  the  instances  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts  having  regular  troops  for  this  purpose,  it 
is  asked,  "  Why  should  the  possibility,  that  the  National 
Government  might  be  under  a  like  necessity  in  similar 
extremities,  be  made  an  objection  to  its  existence  ?  Is  it 
not  surprising,  that  men  who  declare  an  attachment  to 
the  Union  in  the  abstract,  should  urge  as  an  objection  to 
the  proposed  Constitution,  what  applies  with  tenfold 
weight  to  the  plan  for  which  they  contend,  and  what  is 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  civil  society  upon  an  ex- 
tended scale  ? " 

If  such  an  objection  was  surprising  on  the  part  of  an 
enemy  of  the  Constitution,  what  must  have  been  Hamil- 
ton's surprise  to  find  him,  who  had  been  one  of  his  asso- 
ciate commentators,  the  first  to  propose  so  to  limit  the 
exertion  of  a  power  necessary  to  preserve  that  Constitu- 
tion.f 

•  Federalist,  No.  28,  by  Hamilton. 

f  March  8, 1807.  Jeflfenon  President,  Madison  Secretary  of  State.  A  law 
was  taacted,  authorizing  the  President,  in  cases  of  insurrection  or  ohstmctkm 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory,  to  employ  aooh 
part  of  the  "  land  and  ftaval  force,  as  shall  be  judged  necessary." 
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While  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  thus  occupied 
in  thwarting  the  measures  recommended  by  Washington, 
Hamilton,  feeling  the  importance  of  impressing  the  people 
with  religious  ideas,  performed  the  pleasing  duty  of  in- 
viting them  to  render  thanks  for  the  dangers  they  had 
escaped  and  the  blessings  they  enjoyed.  He  draughted 
the  following  Proclamation,  which  was  issued  by  the 
President  on  the  first  of  January :  * 

^  When  we  reriew  the  calamities  which  afflict  so  many  other  na- 
tions^ the  present  condition  of  the  United  States  affords  much  matter 
of  consolation  and  satisfaction.  Our  exemption  hitherto  from  the  evils 
of  foreign  war,  an  increasing  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  that  pre- 
doas  exemption : — the  great  d^ree  of  internal  tranquility  we  have 
enjoyed ;  the  recent  confirmation  of  that  tranquility  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  an  insurrection  which  so  wantonly  threatened  it ;  the  happy 
course  of  our  public  affairs  in  general,  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  all 
classes  of  our  citizens,  are  circumstances  which  peculiarly  marlc  our 
situation  with  indications  of  the  Divine  Beneficence  towards  us. 

"In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  in  an  especial  manner,  our  duty,  as 
a  people,  with  devout  reverence,  and  afiectionate  gratitude  to  bow  down 
before  the  Majesty  of  the  Almighty,  to  acknowledge  our  many  and 
^jeat  obligations  to  Him,  and  under  a  deep  sense  of  his  past  goodness, 
to  Implore  a  continuance  and  confirmation  of  the  blessings  we  experi- 
ence. 

"  Deeply  penetrated  with  this  sentiment,  I,  George  Washington, 
3>resident  of  the  United  States,  do  recommend  to  all  religious  societies 
mad  denominations,  and  to  all  persons  whomsoever  within  the  United 

jBtates,  to  set  apart next  as  a  day  of  pdblic  Thanksgiving 

and  prayer ;  and  on  that  day  to  render  their  sincere  and  hearty  thanks 
to  the  great  Ruler  of  Nations  for  the  manifold  and  signal  mercies  which 
distinguish  our  lot  as  a  Nation,  and  particularly  for  the  possession  of 
Constitutions  of  Government,  which  unite,  and  by  their  Union  estab- 
lish, Liberty  toith  Order  ; — for  the  preservation  of  our  Peace  Foreign 
mndlhmestie;  for  the  seasonable  check  which  has  been  given  to  a 
spirit  of  disorder  in  the  suppression  of  the  late  insurrection,  and  gen- 

*  HamiltOQ't  Woiki,  v.  61. 
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•rmllj  ibr  the  proqieroiis  oonrae  of  oar  nffaira  pnUle  and  prhrste ;  and 
at  the  Mune  time,  humbly  and  ferrentlj  to  beieech  the  Kind  Aumom 
of  these  blessings  gracioaslj  to  prolong  them  to  us,  to  imprint  on  our 
hearts  a  deep  and  solenm  sense  of  our  obligations  to  him  for  them ;  to 
teach  us  rightly  to  estimate  their  immense  value ;  to  preserve  us  from 
^b»  wantonness  of  prosperity,  from  jeopardizing  the  advantagirs  we  en- 
joy by  culpable  or  delusive  projects^  to  dispose  us  to  merit  the  oon- 
tinuanoe  of  Hb  favorsj  by  not  abusing  tiiem ;  b|y  our  gratitude  for 
them ;  and  by  a  correspondent  conduct  as  dUaens  and  as  men  to  ren- 
der this  Country  more  and  more  a  safe  and  propitious  asylum  for  the 
unfinioDate  of  other  countries;  to  extend  among  us  true  and  usefiil 
knofHedge ;  to  diifuse  and  establish  habits  of  sobriety,  order,  morality, 
and  piety  ;  and  finally  to  impart  all  the  blessings  we  possess  or  ask 
fiir  ourselves  to  the  whole  &roily  of  mankind."  * 

*  IfadiMm  ttates,  that  *^in  a  marginal  note  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  to 
All  Prodomation,  it  is  remarked,  *  in  short,  this  Proclaination  oogfat  to  savor 
aamaoh  as  pooible  of  roligioo, — too  mnoh  of  having  a  political  oljeot'  In  a 
saljoinad  note  ia  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hamilfon,  this  remaxk  if  answered  by  the 
connter  remark,  that,  *  a  proclamation  of  Gorenment  i^ieh  is  a  Nattonal  aot 
naturally  embniees  olgeots  whioh  are  political' "  "So  nataraUy,"  Madison 
obsanres,  "  is  the  idea  of  poUoy  associated  with  religion,  whatever  the.  mode 
or  the  occasion,  when  a  jonotton  of  the  latter  is  assumed  by  men  in  power." 

During  the  administration  of  Jefferson,  no  religions  prodamatioQ  was  is- 
tned ;  and  Madison  says,  of  himself,  **  It  bebg  understood  that  his  sacoetsor 
was  disinclined  to  such  interpositions  of  the  Executive ;  and  by  some  sup- 
posed, moreover,  that  this  might  originate  more  properly  with  the  legislature, 
a  resolution  was  passed  refuettinff  him  to  issue  a  proclamation.** 


CHAPTER   CXIV. 

Ih  the  opening  Speech,  the  President  is  seen  to  have 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  a  firm  establishment  of  the 
Public  Credit. 

This  injunction  was  particularly  addressed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  were  urged  to  adopt  a 
definitive  plan  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Debt ;  and  in 
allusion  to  the  past  obstacles_which  the  opposition  had  in- 
terposed, were  informed,  that ''  whatsoever  is  unfinished  of 
our  system  of  Public  Credit  cannot  be  benefitted  by  pro- 
crastinationJ^  This  branch  of  the  speech  was  referred  to  a 
Committee,  of  which  Smith  of  South  Carolina  was  Chair- 
man. The  Comptroller,  during  the  absence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  Western  expedition,  reported 
the  estimates  for  the  year  seventeen  hundred  ninety-five. 
The  aggregate  of  these  showed  a  demand  for  the  public 
iiervice  of  nearly  three  and  an  half  millions  of  dollars,  to 
l>e  provided  for  out  of  the  annual  sum  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  reserved  from  the  proceeds  of  the  im- 
post and  tonnage  duties ;  and  out  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
after  satisfying  other  appropriations. 

Though  the  revenue  would  equal  the  contemplated 
expenditure,  it  was  urged,  because  of  the  credits  allowed 
by  law  ;  and  the  pressing  nature  of  certain  demands  (the 
Western  expedition,)  that  the  appropriations  should  be 
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accompanied  with  authority  to  borrow  the  requisite 
amount. 

As  Hamilton's  intended  retirement  was  known,  one  of 
the  motives  to  embarrass  the  Treasury  Department  had 
ceased,  and  the  appropriation  bill  passed.  The  act  au- 
thorizing a  loan  met  with  feeble  resistance,  a  proposal  to 
defer  acting  upon  it  until  the  amount  of  outstanding  bal- 
ances due  by  individuals  ;v(ras  ascertained,  not  being  coun- 
tenanced. A  law  was  enacted,  authorizing  the  transfer 
of  stock  standing  to  the  credit  of  any  State  in  pursuance 
of  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  settling  the  ac- 
counts between  the  United  States  and  Individual  States, 
to  such  individuals  as  were  creditors  of  those  States,  pre- 
vious to  the  first  of  July  seventeen  hundred  ninety-three, 
such  State  and  its  creditors  assenting. 

The  President,  also,  was  empowered  to  cause  payment 
to  be  made,  of  the  instalments  of  the  foreign  debt  falling 
due  in  the  course  of  the  next  year ;  and  to  apply  a  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  foreign  loans  to  pay  the  balance 
of  a  loan  due  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  by  the  funding  act,  though 
the  Government  had  the  option  of  paying  the  redeemable 
part  of  the  debt,  it  was  only  pledged  to  pay,  at  stated  pe- 
riods, the  stipulated  interest.  The  loose  opinions  of  the 
Democracy  as  to  the  public  faith  had  shown  the  early 
importance  of  making  that,  which  was  now  optional,  ob- 
ligatory ;  and  of  superadding  guards  to  prevent  a  diver- 
sion of  the  Sinking  Fund.  With  this  intent,  the  Presi- 
dent's Speech  had  been  framed,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of 
December,  Hamilton  having  in  view  the  completion  of  his 
system  of  finance,  suggested  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  <^  Plan  for  the  final  Redemption  of 
THE  Debt." 

It  stated,  briefly,  that  the  surplus  of  revenue  beyond 
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the  probable  expenditure  of  the  ensuing  year,  would 
enable  the  goyemment  to  commence  during  that  year, 
and  to  continue  the  payment  of  such  part  of  the  debt  as 
it  had  a  right  to  redeem. 

To  effect  this,  four  Resolutions  were  proposed.  First . 
The  application  of  a  sum,  not  to  exceed  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  the  redemption  of  the  Six  per  cent, 
stock ;  next,  that  the  duties  on  manufactured  Sugar  and 
Snuff;  on  Licenses  for  retailing  liquors ;  on  Sales  at  auc- 
tion ;  and  on  Carriages,  should  be  continued  in  force  until 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  one  ;  and  that  their  proceeds 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt — sub- 
ject to  the  substitution  of  other  duties  or  taxes  of  equal 
value  ; — that  the  act  of  the  previous  Session,  laying  addi- 
tional impost  duties,  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
**  Act  making  further  provision  for  the  debt,"  and  that 
the  surplus  of  Revenue,  after  satisfying  all  legal  appro- 
priations, ought  to  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  debt ;  and,  as  an  auxiliary  resource,  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the   Sale  of  the  Westerh 

ULlfDS. 

The  debate  was  opened  with  a  review  of  the  condition 
of  the  finances.  After  stating  the  amount  of  the  public 
debt,  and  of  the  sum  of  which,  by  its  constitution,  the 
redemption  could  be  immediately  commenced ;  Smith  * 
briefly  surveyed  the  state  of  the  revenue,  after  discharg- 
ing a  part  of  the  debt — building  the  frigates — erecting 
fortifications,  purchasing  military  stores — supplying  the 
Western  army,  and  suppressing  the  Western  Insurrec- 
tion. "  While  we  exult  at  this  flourishing  aspect  of  our 
aflfairs,  ought  we,"  he  asked,  '<  to  withhold  our  gratitude 
from  those  to  whose  steady  policy  and  judicious  arrange- 

*  Of  Soath  Carolina. 
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ments  our  country  is,  in  no  small  degree,  indebted  for 
such  blessing??  He  was  happy,  while  he  gloried  aa  an 
American,  in  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  .his;  country, 
to  tender  his  small  tribute  of  approbation  ho  those  who 
had  contributed  by  their  wisdom  and  firmness  to  preaerTe 
the  peace  of  our  country ;  and  to  fill  the  coffers  of  our 
Treasury  by  an  excellent  system  of  administration — to 
the  President,  who  had,  at  a  most  critical  period,  by  his 
magnanimous  conduct  stemmed  a  torrent  which  was  hur- 
rying us  away  to  a  destructive  war ;  and  to  the  8e<{retary 
of  the  Treasury,  whose  unremitting  and  assiduous  labors 
had  given  energy  and  system  to  the  complex  machinery 
of  an  extensive  and  intricate  department,  and  to  :WhoBe 
fidelity  and  services  a  large  committee  of  this  House  had 
borne  testimony,  at  the  last  Session." 

These  remarks  were  followed  by  a  statement  of  the 
probable  future  revenue  and  expenditures;  and  by  an 
examination  of  the  question,  whether  the  taxes  ought  to 
be  coextensive  in  duration  with  the  debt,  or,  if  for  a  less 
period,  for  what  term.  The  result  was  stated,  showing  a 
small  annual  deficiency,*  until  the  year  eighteen  hundred; 
and  after  that  period,  a  deficit  of  a  million  and  an  half  of 
dollars,  without  the  aid  of  the  new  internal  taxes,  which 
he  contended  were  preferable  to  any  others  that  could  be 
imposed.  He  then  urged  the  advantages  of  rendering  the 
temporary  taxes  permanent ;  and  of  an  immediate  appro- 
priation of  the  annually  accruing  surpluses  to  the .  pur- 
chase of  the  debt ;  and  closed,  by  showing  the  propriety 
of  immediately  adopting  a  system  for  the  sale  of  the  pub- 
lic lands. 

The  first  resolution  was  adopted;  but  the  second, 
which  was  essential  to  the  plan,  encountered  much  oppo- 
sition in  all  the  stages  of  the  debate. 

*  1824,000. 
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'  After  (tbe^rat  day's  discussion,  Hamilton,  to  aid  the 
action  of  the  House,  laid  before  them  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures.  A  memorial 
was  at  the  same  time  presented  by  several  tobacconists, 
hostile  to  the  continuation  of  the  internal  duties  to  the 
year  eighteen  4iundfed  one.  This  memorial  was  referred, 
and  two  Resolutions  were  reported,— -one,  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  experience  of  the  utility  of  the  act  imposing 
duties  on  snuff  and  refined  sugar  to  recommend  a  contin- 
uance of  them  ;-^be  others  that  those  on  snuff,  instead  of 
being  levied  on  the  article,  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  mor- 
tar. The  ready  concession  to  popular  clamor,  evinced  by 
the  first  of  these  resolutions,  alarmed  the  friends  of  the 
public  credit ;  and  Smith  moved,  that  the  duration  of  these 
internal  duties  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  one,  but  ought  to  be  continued  until  other  taxes 
w^ere  substituted  for  discharging  the  debt. 

An  earnest  debate  followed.  The  opponents  of  them 
asserted,  that  the  duties  on  these  articles  had  prevented 
their  being  manufactured ;  and  that  the  real  object  was 
to  perpetuate  an  Excise  system,  and  gradually  to  extend 
it  to  all  manufactures.  Their  advocates  alleged,  that  suf- 
ficient experience  had  not  been  obtained  to  determine  the 
utility  of  these  taxes,  they  having  been  in  operation  only 
three  or  four  months.  There  was  no  evidence  that  .the 
consumption  had  diminished ;  and  as  to  the  suggestion, 
that  the  object  was  the  perpetuation  of  an  oppressive  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  they  asked,  whether  this  charge  could 
iritb  most  justice  be  preferred  against  those  who  were 
endeavoring  to  provide  sufficient  means  to  discharge  the 
debt  by  raising  adequate  revenues,  or  against  those  who 
aougbt  every  pretext  to  refuse  a  grant  of  such  supplies  7 

"The  argument  in  favor  of  permanency,"  Madison 
observed,  ^had  force  as  well  as  plausibility,  but  such 
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reasoning  would  operate  against  all  experimental  taxa- 
tion." He  denied,  that  the  vote  on  this  question  would 
be  a  criterion  of  the  disposition  to  pay  off  the  public  debt, 
as  this  branch  of  revenue,  from  its  small  amount,  was 
of  little  importance.  It  would  argue  greater  stability  not 
to  prolong  the  tax  beyond  the  period  first  stipulated.  Ex- 
perience by  that  time  would  have  assisted  in  forming  a 
final  opinion  on  the  subject.  A  similar  train  of  remarks 
was  made  by  Findley,  who,  observing  that  the  Country 
had  other  resources,  was  called  upon  by  Ames,  to  state 
what  taxes  he  had  in  view.  He  replied,  that  at  a  proper 
time  he  would  determine — that  "  he  hoped  they  both 
would  be  put  to  the  test  upon  a  question  for  a  general 
and  efficient  Direct  tax.  This  he  expected  they  would 
feel  sensibly.  It  would  not  be  rolling  the  burthen  off 
their  own  shoulders,  and  it  would  more  rapidly  discharge 
the  debt." 

''  The  debt,"  Ames  answered,  '<  is  unpopular,  and  this 
country  would  differ  from  every  other  if  the  imposition  of 
taxes  was  not  so  also.  Yet  without  sufficient  revenues^ 
the  Government  cannot  reduce  the  debt,  and  therefore  it 
was  a  choice  between  evils,  or  rather  between  the  great 
evil  of  an  undiminished  public  debt,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  those  clamors  which  taxes  never  fail  to  raise.  It  is 
easy  and  natural  to  multiply  doubts  as  to  the  plan  of  re* 
duction,  as  well  as  to  inspire  repugnance  and  apprehen* 
sion  of  the  taxes.  Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  points 
on  which  we  disagree,  I  hope  we  may  state  this  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  whole,  which,  in  theory  at  least,  unites 
all  opinions, — that  we  shall  now  settle  a  plan  for  applying 
year  by  year  the  whole  strength  of  our  revenues  to  pay 
the  debt ;  that  we  shall  sanction  this  plan  by  law ;  and 
give  it  energy  by  providing  the  funds  for  a  sacred  and 
unalterable  appUcation  to  the  object.    If  the  opposers  ol 
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this  motion  are  unwilling  to  go  this  length,  I  confess  they 
fall  short  of  those  with  whom  I  am  now  acting,  and  on 
questions  of  finance  have  usually  voted." 

After  alluding  to  the  facility  in  other  countries  of 
creating  debts,  and  their  repugnance  to  the  necessary 
efforts  to  discharge  them :  '^  I  hope,"  he  said,  <'  I  may  be 
pardoned,  if  I  say,  and  I  would  say  it  inoffensively,  that 
the  tone  and  sentiment  of  the  opposition  to  the  temporary 
taxes  have  not  altogether  convinced  me  that  the  United 
States  are  free  from  this  inveterate  malady  of  nations. 
It  may  be  true,  we  have  less  to  dread  from  debt  than 
some  nations.  The  amount  is  comparatively  small,  and 
the  progress  of  wealth  and  population  is  daily  lessening 
the  burthen  of  every  individual.  Taxes,  it  may  be  said, 
powerfully  stimulate  manufactures  and  navigation,  by 
their  operation  as  protecting  duties.  But,  although  our 
husbandry,  arts  and  trade  have  prospered  under  debt  and 
taxes ;  although  while  the  interest  is  duly  paid,  the  Cred- 
itors have  no  claim  to  the  principal,  yet  the  motives  to  a 
reduction  of  the  public  burthens  are  too  cogent  to  be  re- 
sisted. Are  we  to  hope  for  peace  always  7  A  blessing 
so  great  has  hitherto  been  denied,  perhaps  in  benevolence, 
as  well  as  wisdom,  to  the  prayers  of  devotion  and  the 
tears  of  philanthropy.  Peace  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
i^ar,  by  extinguishing  the  burthens  of  the  last  war,  by 
exhibiting,  as  a  basis  of  present  exultation  and  a  ground 
of  future  confidence  and  credit,  the  novel  spectacle  of  a 
great  nation  which  has  freed  itself  from  debt." 

^  There  is  an  auxiliary  motive.  The  funding  of  the 
debt  has  unhappily  proved  an  occasion  of  division  and 
jealousy  in  the  Country,  and  of  acrimonious  recriminations 
in  the  public  assemblies.  The  debt  was  not  augmented, 
it  was  diminished  by  funding,  and  almost  none  of  the  first 
Congress  declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  funding  of 
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the  Debt,  though  they  resisted  the  f  AssuiDption.'  The 
sin  and  odium,  therefore,  of  the  Funding  system,  as  a 
measure,  abstracted  from  the  irredeemable  qaaKiy,  and 
of  the  '  Assumption  ^  of  the  State  Debts,  ought  to  hare 
been  shared  among  all  the  offenders, — ^the  Southern  as 
well  as  the  Northern  members.  Yet  it  has. answered 
party  purposes  to  represent  the  Eastern  members  as  the 
patrons  of  a  system  of  paper  influence,  of  Treasaiy  cor* 
ruption,  of  certificate  nobility ;  that  they  have  attempted 
and  succeeded  to  pervert  and  stretch  the  Constitution,  to 
organize  and  uphold  systems  of  eoncealed  aristocracy; 
that  they  deem  the  debt,  as  it  promotes  these  Tile  pur- 
poses, a  blessing ;  that  they  made  it  to  oblige  one  another, 
and  will  not  part  with  it,  lest  the  popular  principles  of  oar 
government  should  prevail  over  the  artificial  and .  treacbp 
erous  schemes  and  corrupt  connections,  which,  as  they 
derive  their  life  from  the  debt,  must  impart  life  to  it.  I 
forbear,  indeed  I  am  unequal  to  the  recital  of  all  the  infa- 
mous calumnies  which  have  been  vented  on  this*  subject 
The  language  of  insinuation  and  mvective  has  been  ex* 
hausted.  The  dictionary  of  vulgar  abuse  can  add  nothing 
to  the  opprobrium  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  thrown 
on  the  friends  of  the  Revenue  and  Finance  systems.  Do 
not  the  ears  of  gentlemen  still  tingle  with  these  disgustiog 
recollections  7  Can  they  think,  without  mingled  emotions 
of  indignation  and  surprise,  how  the  labor  has  been  to 
represent  the  Eastern  members  as  the  Authors,  the  Cham« 
pions  of  the  advantages  of  a  funded  Debt,  while  every 
vehicle  by  which  the  public  could  be  misled,  has  teemed 
with  declamation,  that  the  members  from  another  part  of 
the  Union  were  exclusively  zealous  to  extinguish  the  de- 
vouring fire  of  Public  debt,  that  consumes  the  people  and 
their  liberties ;  that  the  same  gentlemen  were  not  con- 
senting to  the  funding  system ;  and  that  all  their  efforts 
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have  been  hitherto  baffled  by  the  interested  arts  of  the 
friends  of  paper  corruption. 

'^  When  we  are  accused  of  keeping  the  debt  in  exis- 
tence fh>m  motives  of  influence  and  corruption— ^when 
our  accttsen  affect  to  lament  that  they  cannot  be  allowed 
to  prosecute  a  most  powerful  and  even  violent  operation 
for  reducing  the  debt,  we  have  a  right  to  say — we  take 
their  professions  as  a  ground  for  testing  their  consistency, 
if  not  their  sincerity.  I  rejoice  to  see  these  professions 
brought  to  the  test ;  for  if  it  should  criminate  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  make  them,  it  would  at  least  exculpate  those 
who  have  so  long  been  the  objects  of  the  most  licentious 
invectivesL 

**  The  (^posers  of  the  Resolution  are  not  bound  to 
adopt  this  plan,  but  they  are  bound,  by  more  than  com- 
mon sanctions,  to  go  beyond  those  they  have  accused,  in 
some  plan,  and  to  provide  other  taxes.  No  fancy  opera- 
tion, no  halfway  measures  will  do.<  They  stand  pledged 
for  some  strong  system,  some  efficient  fimds  to  bring  into 
activity,  at  least,  all  the  present  revenue  faculties  of  the 
country.  The  present  mcmient  is  the  crisis  of  a  political 
test.  It  gives  an  opportunity  to  one  party  to  vindicate 
their  consistency,  and  we,  on  the  other,  actually  use  it, 
not  by  professions,  but  by  our  conduct,  to  confound  the 
accusations  which  have  been  thrown  upon  us.  I  rejoice 
in  this  moment.  It  cannot  but  undeceive  the  citizens, 
who  have  nourished  jealousies  and  prejudices.  The  con-^ 
fidence  and  affection  of  the  citizens  is  the  best  defence  of 
the  Constitution ;  and  we  are  told,  that  this  defence  has 
been  chiefly  weakened  by  the  misrepresentations  which 
have  been  made  of  the  intentions  of  Government  to  keep 
the  debt,  as  an  instrument  of  corrupt  influence." 

These  general  remarks  were  followed  by  a  close  and 
pungent  reply  to  the  several  objections  which  had  been 
raised. 
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Among  others,  as  to  the  alleged  oppressiveness  of  the 
taxes,  Ames  observed,  that  "  one  of  the  articles "  (snuff) 
"  is  the  most  trivial  of  all  luxuries,  and  the  other  **  (loaf 
sugar)  *'  is  most  exclusively  an  article  consumed  by  the 
wealthy."  "  Yet  when  we  press  hard  for  a  substitute, 
instead  of  these  we  are,  with  a  face  of  solemnity,  advised 
to  tax  the  land.  May  I  trust  my  senses  7  Is  it  possible 
for  persons  to  call  the  taxes  on  snuff  and  loaf  sugar,  op- 
pression— and  the  land  tax,  relief  7  Is  it  possible  to  think 
of  taking  the  tax  from  the  snuff-box  and  the  teapot  to  put 
it  on  the  plough  7 "  "  But  why,"  it  is  asked,  "  urge  per- 
manent taxes  for  temporary  objects  7 "  The  object  is  the 
discharge  of  the  debt.  The  taxes  are  not  to  be  made 
permanent,  nor  is  the  object  of  their  application  tempo- 
rary ;  but  these  temporary  taxes  are,  by  law,  expressly 
pledged  to  discharge  certain  appropriations,  until  other 
adequate  funds  are  substituted.  If  we  refuse  to  renew 
them,  we  are  sacredly  bound  to  provide  substituted  reve- 
nues. How  extraordinary  is  the  assertion,  under  circum- 
stances so  smgularly  adapted  to  its  confutation,  that  to 
extend  these  taxes  to  eighteen  hundred  one  is  a  breach 
of  the  public  faith. 

'<  Greater  difficulties  than  any  that  a  calm  and  un- 
prejudiced mind  will  discern  in  the  plan  before  us  ought 
to  be  expected  and  readily  acquiesced  in,  rather  than 
abandon  the  great  object  of  freeing  the  nation  from  debt. 
It  is  worth  some  exertion  and  some  sacrifice.  If  we 
should  effect  it,  my  hopes  of  the  destinies  of  our  govern- 
ment would  brighten.  There  is  nothing  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  debt  to  discourage  us ;  and  still  less  in  the  pros- 
perous circumstances  and  good  dispositions  of  our  citi- 
zens. It  depends  upon  ourselves,  whether  we  realize 
their  expectations  by  acting  in  conformity  with  our  own 
professions." 
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The  reply  of  Madison  was  brief.  He  again  insisted, 
that  the  only  question  before  them  was,  whether  it  was 
at  that  time  proper  to  prolong  these  taxes?  To  this 
policy  be  objected.  He  observed,  that  the  taxes  were  of 
two  kinds--<eitber  permanent,  as  the  impost,  or  tempo- 
rary, as  the  excises.  The  permanent  taxes  could  be 
applied  to  the  permanent  object  of  reducing  the  debt, 
and  the  temporary  taxes  to  the  temporary  objects,  as  the 
military  establishment.  He  admitted,  that  there  might  be 
a  reversionary  appropriation  of  such  taxes  to  the  public 
debt,  after  the  temporary  purpose  had  expired.  But, 
that  this  could  be  done,  was  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
objections  against  making  permanent,  new  taxes,  uncer- 
tain in  their  product,  contested  in  their  principles,  and 
"vrhich  had  been  adopted  under  other  circumstances  and 
for  other  purposes.  He  averred,  that  the  true  impor- 
tance of  this  discussion  consisted  in  bringing  into  com- 
parison the  two  general  resources  for  discharging  the 
debt, — an  extensive  system  of  excises,  or  a  general  tax 
on  property.  The  latter,  he  asserted,  was  more  econom- 
ical ;  more  efficient,  less  oppressive ;  and  he  contended, 
^  that  all  that  was  at  this  time  aimed  at  with  respect  to 
the  debt,  would  be  attained  by  allotting  the  temporary 
part  of  the  revenue  to  temporary  purposes."  * 

*  Amei  wrote  JanuRiy  17,  1795 :  *'The  faction  pretending,  as  usoal,  ez- 
cladre  teal  to  paj  off  the  debt,  and,  as  osual,  opposing  every  measure  for  the 
pnxposa,  seemed  to  take  the  ascendant  on  (he  question,  to  strike  out  the  reso- 
lution to  pro!ong  the  temporaxy  taxes  to  the  year  1801."  •  •  •  "  The  doc- 
trine that  a  land  tax  must  be  resorted  to  has  gravelled  them.  They  begin  to 
e^voeate,  tad  Madiiton  speaks  (now)  hypothetically  of  the  measure.  He 
bat  some  idea  of  digesting  an  apportionment,  not  a  requisition,  says  he,  on 
tbe  States,  which  they  may  spread  over  such  taxable  property  as  Congress 
could  not  reach.  This  jargon  of  hypocrisy  convinced  nobody,  and  yet  plainly 
flbowed  that  at  last  they  are  unwilling  and  afraid  to  propose  any  tax  for  the 
Vol  VI.— 11 
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The  objection  (of  Madison,)  that  the  proposed  taxes 
did  not  go  far  enough,  Smith  remarked,  ^  had  more  solid- 
ity than  that  they  were  not  required ;  but  his  reasoning 
only  proved  that  there  ought  to  be  others  in  aid  of  them ; 
and  whenever  he  will  propose  others,  they  will  be  assent- 
ed to,  unless  liable  to  insuperable  objections.  He  has  ad- 
vised a  recurrence  to  a  direct  tax.  This  was  similar  to 
the  proceeding  at  the  previous  Session.  It  was  then  ob- 
jected, that  the  Naval  Armament  proposed  was  inade- 
quate, but  no  attempts  were  made  by  the  objectors  to 
render  it  competent.  It  is  now  declared,  that  the  pro- 
posed taxes  are  inadequate,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to 
increase  them  or  substitute  others.  A  direct  tax  is  sug^ 
gestedf  but  not  proposed^  in  lieu  of  these ;  though  it  is  well 
known,  that  at  the  last  Session  these  were  preferred  to  a 
Land  tax  by  the  Committee  of  which,  he  (Madison)  was 
a  member;  and  when  that  tax  was  proposed  in  the 
House,  not  ten  members  voted  for  it,  even  with  the  pros- 
pect of  war  before  our  eyes.  This  Report  has  been  long 
considered,  and  now,  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  no  sub- 
stitute has  been  offered,  and  it  is  proposed  to  reject  it  al- 
together. 

^  These  taxes  are  only  to  exist  until  others  are  substi- 
tuted. Either  you  believe  that  the  Land  tax  will  pass,  or 
that  it  will  not.  If  it  will,  then  you  are  certain  that  these 
taxes  will  cease.  If  you  believe  that  it  will  not,  then  you 
know,  that  unless  these  taxes  are  continued,  the  debt  can- 
not be  paid.  The  small  amount  of  this  branch  of  Reve- 
nue has  been  said  to  render  it  of  little  importance.  Small 
as  it  was,  it  was  as  large  as  the  product  of  the  Excise 
which  he  had  advocated.     It  would  pay  two  thirds  of 

ctobt    Bnt  the  debate  has  confinned  the  old  fact,  that  the  partj  pix^QM  a 
land  taxj  and  a  land  tax  only,  for  the  pnrpoee.** 
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each  instalment,  and  was  a  growing  revenue.  It  has 
been  said,  these  are  temporary  taxes,  and  should  be  ap- 
plied to  temporary  objects^  and  not  to  the  permanent  ofr- 
ject  of  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  It  was  a  strange  ob- 
jection to  argue  from  a  peculiar  quality  of  the  object 
under  consideration,  when  the  whole  question  and  essence 
of  the  controversy  was,  in  fact,  whether  the  object  should 
possess  that  quality.  It  was  no  answer  to  a  proposition 
to  make  temporary  taxes  permanent,  to  say,  that  they  are 
now  temporary.  The  only  substitute  which  had  been 
recommended,  the  Impost  of  last  session,  was  a  temporary 
revenue. 

**  Let  the  comparison  be  drawn  between  those  who 
had  early  and  zealously  brought  forward  and  defended  a 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  Debt,  and  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  accede  to  any  other  equally  efficient,  and  those 
who  had  combated  this  plan  with  so  much  perseverance 
because  of  their  dislike  to  ode  or  two  small  articles  of 
taxation,  without  oflTering  any  substitute,  except  holding 
out  a  remote  and  almost  impracticable  expedient — a  di- 
rect Ux ! !  *' 

While  the  Democratic  leaders  saw,  that  this  proposi- 
tion to  give  permanence  to  the  internal  duties  would  be  a 
fertile  theme  of  popular  clamor,  they  were  unwilling  that 
the  Federalists,  who  had  shown  themselves  prepared  to 
incur  the  odium  of  the  measure,  should  have  the  merit  of 
providing  effective  means  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt. 
The  leal  evinced  by  them  to  give  to  these  means  an  im- 
mediate legislative  sanction  was  therefore  represented,  as 
showing  a  groundless  distrust  of  the  virtue  and  wisdom 
of  future  legislatures,  and  of  their  constituents. 

With  such  of  these  leaders  as  may  be  fairly  supposed 
to  have  been  actuated  by  the  unworthy  influence  of  per- 
sonal jealousy,  it  would  be  a  strong  motive  to  deprive 
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Hamilton,  whom  they  had  maligned  as  the  parent  of  a 
perpetual  debt,  and  whom  they  had  as  untruly  charged 
with  the  opinion  **  that  a  public  debt  was  a  public  bless- 
ing,** of  the  merit  of  being  the  author  of  an  efficient  plan 
for  its  redemption. 


CHAPTER    CXV. 

Ih  the  course  of  the  precedmg  debate,  it  had  been  nrack 
and  often  regretted,  notwithstanding  the  law  constitotmg 
the  Treasury  Department  required  the  Secretary  to  di- 
gest and  report  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  ReTO^ 
nucy  and  the  conduct  of  the  Finances ;  that  the  House 
bad  excluded  the  information,  their  own  law  made  it  his 
duty  to  furnish. 

This  subject  had  been  considered  by  Hamilton  in  all 
its  wide  relations.  He  viewed  it  with  the  comprehensive 
solicitude  of  a  Statesman,  who  felt  that  it  was  a  measure 
vital  to  the  well«being  of  the  Nation. 

Under  this  impression,  and  alarmed  by  a  proposition 
to  tax  the  debt  itself ^  Hamilton,  at  this  stage  of  the  discus- 
sion, addressed  a  letter  to  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In 
this  letter,  dated  the  sixteenth  of  January,  referring  to  the 
act  establishing  the  Treasury  Department^  as  expressly 
making  it  his  duty  so  to  do,  he  enclosed  an  elaborate 
''Plait,  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  revenues,  for  the  further 
support  of  Public  Credit."*  It  was  received  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  also  voted  its  reception,  and  it  was 
submitted  on  the  twentieth  of  January.f 

«  HamUton't  Worin,  iil  4S6.    Jan.  16  aad  21, 1796. 

t  Amet  thu  writen,  Jan.  17,  1795 :  **The  partj  were  nnprepand,  ami 
out  of  q>irita  to  oppoie  its  being  dbeoted  to  be  laid  before  the  Home,  and  it 
paaied,  Ljuian  only  oppodng.    Tbia  order  to  receive  tbe  report  ia  a  onriod^, 


\ 
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This  plan  embraced  a  further  provision  for  tlie  unsub* 
scribed  debt — one  for  converting,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Creditors,  the  foreign  into  a  domestic  debt — another,  for 
augmenting  the  Sinking  fund  so  as  to  render  it  commen- 
surate with  the  entire  debt ;  and  several  important  aux- 
iliary propositions. 

Adverting  to  the  admonition  in  the  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  remarked,  that  it  was  there  *'  very  justly  inti- 
mated that  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  fiscal  measures,  (now  more  than  four 
years,)  has  so  fur  developed  our  resources,  as  to  open  the 
way  to  this  important  work.  And  it  is  matter  of  solid 
consolation,  that  the  result,  presenting  a  state  of  our 
finances  prosperous  beyond  expectation,  solicits  the  public 
councils  to  enter,  with  zeal  and  decision,  upon  measures 
commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  the  interests  to  be 
promoted." 

He  then  gave  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  fiscal  sys- 

after  the  vile  debate  on  committing  the  President's  message,  enclosing  Knox's 
letter."  ******  "  In  the  debate  (I  had  forgot  to  obserre,)  that  MoDowell 
proposed  a  tax  on  transfers,  as  a  fund  for  sinking  the  debt  What  fond  man 
proper  or  more  efficient  ?  The  bottomless  pit  would  not  sink  the  debt  deeper.* 
Nine  days  later,  (January  26,  1795,)  Madison  wrote  Jefibrton:  "Ifan^tho 
Cabinet  are  embarrassed  on  the  subject  of  the  debt.  The  Treasurj  factiofi 
is  shouting  on  the  policy  of  paying  it  off,  as  a  great  evil,  and  laying  hold  of 
two  or  three  little  excises  passed  last  session  under  the  pretext  of  war,  ara 
claiming  more  merit  for  their  zeal  than  they  allow  to  the  opponents  of  tiieir 
pony  resources.  Hamilton  has  made  a  long  valedictozy  report  on  the  aal^ject. 
It  is  not  yet  printed,  and  I  have  not  read  it.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  nnmbttr 
of  improper  things.  He  got  it  in  by  informing  the  Speaker  he  had  one  ready, 
predicated  on  the  actual  resources,  for  the  House  whenever  they  shoold  please 
to  receive  it.  Boudinot,  the  ready  agent  for  all  sycophantic  jobi^  had  a  mo- 
tion cut  and  dry,  just  at  the  moment  of  the  acljoumment,  for  informing  him, 
in  the  language  applied  to  the  President  on  such  occasions,  that  the  House 
was  ready  to  receive  the  Report  when  he  pleased,  which  passed  withoat  oppo- 
sition, and  almost  without  notice.  Hamiltoa  gives  out  that  he  is  goii^  to 
Hew  York,  and  does  not  mean  to  return  into  public  life  at  alL** 
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tem  under  three  heads ; — the  revenues  established ;  the 
provisions  for  funding  the  debt,  and  paying  the  interest 
upon  it ;  and  those  for  reimbursing  and  extinguishing  it.* 

*  A  review  is  giTen  of  the  laws  which  constitaied  the  fiacal  sTstem  of  the 
United  Statei — hetng  fourteen  acU  reUUing  to  and  estahlishing  the  cumnt 
revennes ;  nz  act*  for  funding  the  debt  and  paying  the  interest  on  it ;  and 
mffkt  odMy  comprising  all  the  provisions  for  reimbursing  and  redeeming  tha 
debt.  This  review  shows  that,  all  the  current  revenues  of  the  United  Statesi 
ma  has  been  seen,  were  derived  from  these  sources. — IifPOSTED  abticlbs  ; — 
'the  ToHXAOB  of  ships  and  vessels ;  Spircts  DisniXED  within  the  United  Statea, 
«nd  Smxs ;  the  Postaoe  of  letters ;  Fees  on  Patekts  ;  DiviDBCDa  of  bank 
•tock  ;  SmTFF  manufactured  within  the  United  Statea ;  Suoab  refined  within 
-She  United  States ;  Sales  at  Auction  ;  Licenses  to  retail  wines  and  distilled 
^urits  ;  Cabriaoes  for  the  conveyance  of  persons. 

The  duties  on  snuff  and  refined  sugar,  on  sales  at  auction,  on  licenses  to 
s«tail  wines  and  spirits,  and  on  pleasure  carriages,  were  temporary  ;  and  were 
^larged  with  a  specific  sum  and  with  a  reservation  to  pay  the  interest  on  what- 
^nrer  sum  may  by  law  be  borrowed  to  provide  the  expenses  of  the  interoourso 
^^th  foreign  nations. 

The  permanent  duties  on  Imposts,  tonn^ige,  spirits  distilled  and  stills,  were 
permanently  charged  with  the  annual  reservation  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
^anment,  and  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  funded  debt,  in- 
cluding the  balances  due  to  the  Creditor  States.  The  surplus  duties,  if  any, 
on  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States,  and  on  stiUs  alone,  were  ulti- 
xnately  appropriated,  that  is,  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  The  other  surpluses 
%ad  no  ultimate  appropriation.  The  postage  and  bank  dividends  had  no  per- 
Bnmiient  or  particular  appropriation. 

The  Funded  debt,  consisted  of  the  foreign  debt  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
domestic  debt,  original  and  assumed,  which  had  been  converted  into  stock,  (tha 
present  and  deferred  redeemable  at  the  fate  of  eight  per  cent,  annually  of  the 
original  sum  on  account  of  principal  and  interest  and  the  three  per  cents  at 
pleasure,)  and  of  the  balances  due  to  the  Creditor  States,  and  were  hoUoimd 
<m  certain  specified  revenues,  pledged  or  hypothecated  for  the  payment  of  the 
anterest  on  them. 

The  SiNKiNO  FUND  was  composed  of  three  parts — the  surplus  of  the  duties 
«ii  impost  and  tonnage  to  the  end  of  seventeen  hundred  ninety ;  the  proceeds 
«f  loans  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars,  authorized  for  this  purpose ;  and 
the  interest  on  the  debt  purduuedy  redeemedy  or  paid  into  the  Treasury,  to- 
gether with  the  surpluses,  if  any,  of  the  appropriations  for  interest,  to  be  ap- 
plied :  1st,  to  purchases  of  the  debt  until  the  fund  was  equal  to  two  per  cent 
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The  total  unredeemed  debt  a  little  exceeded  seventy* 
six  millions  of  dollars.*    The  annual  current  revenue  was 

of  the  outstanding  stock  bearing  a  present  interest  of  six  per  oent ;  2d,  to  ti» 
redemption  of  that  stock ;  and,  lastlj,  to  purchases  of  sluj  unredeemed  residiM 
of  the  debt,  reserving  a  sum  not  eieeeding  eight  per  cent,  per  ammm  towaidi 
the  payment  of  interest,  and  reimhorsuig  the  prino^Ml  of  the  loans  Biade  ftr 
purchases  of  the  debt.  The  amraal  fofce  of  this  ftmd  exceeded  $100,000; 
liable  to  be  increased  hy  the  purchases  of  the  debt,  with  a  sun,  iHiich,  to- 
gether with  the  preTions  purchases  and  payments,  would  amount  to  two  mfl- 
lions  authorised  to  be  borrowed  for  that  purpose ;  but  which  depended  on  ai 
operation  too  contingent  to  be  estimated  in  the  actual  strength  of  the  ftmd; 
together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  public  landsp  It  was  liable  to  be  rednoed  by 
the  eight  per  cent,  reserved  out  of  it  for  payment  of  the  principal  and  intareit 
of  these  two  millions. 

*  This  total  was  thus  composed : 
Foreign  Debt,  less  a  payment  out  of  foreign  loans, 

reducing  it  to $18,745,879  85 

Funded  Domesiio  debt.      Six  per  cents,  bearing 

a  present  interest, 17,912,138  01 

Do.  bearing  a  future  interest,  .        .       8,588,228  97 

Three  per  oents., 12,275,847  55 

Stete  Debts  ^tnimec^- 

Sixes — bearing  a  present  interest,  •       7,908,874  19 

bearing  a  future  interest,  .  8,940,008  96 

Balances  to  Creditor  Stetes — 

Sixes — bearing  a  present  interest,  .       2,845,056  00 

future  interest,        .        .  1,172,528  00 

Three  per  cents.,  .        .        .        .        .  708,516  80 

$60,789,914  18 
Unsubscribed  debt — 

Principal,  exclusiye  of  Loan  Office  Certificates 

bearing  interest  on  nominal  value,       .  1,072,588  40 

Interest  thereupon,  including  Indents,             .  452,826  74 

Principal  of  Loan  Office  Certificates,  bearing 

interest  on  nominal  sum,     ....  27,985  00 

Interest  thereon, 7,880  00 

Total  unredeemed  debt,       .        .       $76,096,468  67 
Exclusive  of  a  sum  due  the  bank  of  |;  1,400,000  oounterbalanced  bj  a 
value  in  stock. 

In  these  stetements,  small  fractions  are  omitted  in  this  woxk. 
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about  six  and  a  half  millionsi  The  total  annual  expendi- 
ture, five  and  a  half  millions^  to  be  increased  by  the  in- 
terest beginning  to  accrue  of  the  deferred  stock  on  the  first 
of  January  eighteen  hundred  one.  Of  this  sum  the  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  government,  including  those  of  the 
foreign  intercourse,  were  less  than  half  a  million. 

The  force  of  the  Sinking  fund  was  next  given,  and  it 
was  shown,  that,  with  the  sums  *  applicable  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  six  per  cent  stocks,  and  with  the  application 
of  the  probable  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  estimated  at 
three  millions,  to  reimburse  the  three  per  cents.,  the  whole 
of  the  Public  Debt,  (the  proposed  funds  being  inviolably 
applied,)  would  be  extinguished  in  thirty  years^  leaving  to 
the  government  a  reversionary  income  of  four  and  a  half 
millions. 

To  accelerate  this  result,  and  to  secure  its  accomplish- 
ment, Hamilton  made  a*  series  of  propositions;  one,  an 
extension  for  a  year  of  the  time  of  subscribing  to  the  un- 

*  The  nun  applicable  to  the  rodemptioii  of  the  Stock  bearing  a  present  in- 
tereet,  ezolnnTe  of  that  ftanding  to  the  credit  of  the  commiwionen  of  the 
Sinking  fand,  a  little  exceeded  $500,000.  The  sum  applicable  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  deferred  Stock  in  1802,  with  the  like  exception,  was  |27d,000. 

These  sums  would  extingnish  the  whole  of  these  stocks  within  iwenty-4hree 
jeaxt  after  the  redemption  began,  discharging  within  that  time  the  whole  of 
the  public  debt,  except  the  foreign,  the  unsubscribed  debt,  and  the  three  per 
cents.  Should  the  redemption  of  the  six  per  centa.  commence  at  the  times 
at  which  thej  could  legally  begin  (1  Jan.  1796  and  1  Jan.  1802);  and  were 
the  redeeming  funds  commensurate  with  the  amounts  unredeemed  and  trans- 
ftrable,  the  rsTenue  set  free  would  suffice  to  redeem  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
debt  in  six  jears  aftw,  or  within  twenty-eight  jeirs  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1796,  and  having  efl^ted  this,  would  more  than  dischaige  the  whole  of  the 
balances  to  the  Creditor  States,  and  the  whole  of  the  unfunded  debt,  in  two 
years  more.  Should  the  proceeds  of  the  Western  lands  be  three  millions  of 
doHart,  and  could  the  three  per  cents,  be  purchased  at  twelve  shillings  io  the 
pound,  that  fimd  would  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  three  per  cents,  in  less  than 
tweoty-az  jean. 
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subscribed  part  of  the  debt;  an  appropriation  for  the 
payment  of  interest  for  one  year  on  the  part  then  re 
maining  unsubscribed,  and  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  arrears 
of  interest,  to  January  ninety-six.  The  specie  principal 
of  the  loan  office  certificates  bearing  a  nominal  value, 
with  the  arrears  of  interest — to  be  paid  immediately.  A 
provision  by  a  five  per  cent,  loan  redeemable  in  thirty 
years  for  the  outstanding  and  unbarred  new  emission  bills 
of  credit.  The  conversion  by  a  new  loan  of  the  whole  of 
the  foreign  into  dometic  debt  upon  specified  terms  of 
great  moment.  The  rendering  the  temporary  duties  on 
imports  coextensive  in  duration  with  the  permanent  duties, 
to  be  appropriated  in  like  manner,  postponing  the  annual 
reservation  for  the  support  of  Government  and  their  com- 
mon defence  to  the  appropriations  for  the  interest  of  the 
funded  debt,  and  for  the  Sinkino  Fund — some  important 
provisions  to  reinforce  that  fund,  and  to  secure  its  invio- 
lable application  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt, — the  con- 
ferring on  the  commissioners  of  that  fund  power  to  bor- 
row the  necessary  sums,  in  anticipation  of  the  revenues 
appropriated  for  the  purpose,  not-  exceeding  a  million  a 
year  to  be  reimbursed  within  the  year,  to  pay  the  annually 
accruing  interest  on  the  debt — the  interest  of  each  of  these 
annual  loans  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  permanent  reve- 
nues. A  continuation  of  the  internal  revenues  to  the 
year  eighteen  hundred — a  proposition,  that,  as  to  all  un- 
expended appropriations  other  than  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  the  funded  debt  and  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  such  appropriation  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  ceased ;  and  that  the  unexpended  residue  shall  be 
carried  to  an  account  to  be  called  the  Surplus  fund — a 
recommendation  that  after  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
ninety-six  all  priorities  in  the  appropriations  for  the  fund- 
ed debt  should  cease,  except  as  to  dissenting  creditors ; 
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and  that  the  revenues  charged  with  these  appropriations 
shall  constitute  a  common  or  consolidated  fund  charged 
without  priority ;  and  finally,  that  provision  be  made  for 
calling  in  all  outstanding  Loan  office  certificates,  Final 
settlement  certificates,  Indents  of  interest ;  and  for  issuing, 
in  lieu  of  them,  other  certificates  of  equivalent  tenor,  pre- 
scribing that  all  not  presented  for  exchange  within  two 
years  shall  be  barred.  From  great  prudential  motives,  he 
proposed,  that  the  entire  management  of  the  Public  Debt 
be  intrusted  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

These  several  propositions  were  followed  by  a  com- 
mentary upon  each  of  them,  full  of  principles  derived 
from  the  highest  and  most  enlarged  views  of  public  jus- 
tice and  policy. 

In  this  commentary,  the  importance  of  avoiding  a  pro- 
gressive accumulation  of  debt,  by  acting  steadily  on  the 
maxim,  that,  with  the  creation  of  debt  should  be  incorpo- 
rated the  necessary  means  of  extinguishing  the  principal, 
and  by  making  it  a  part  of  the  contract,  that  these  means 
shall  be  inviolably  applied  to  the  object,  is  most  forcibly 
urged.  "  It  is,"  he  remarks,  "  probably  the  true  expedi- 
ent for  uniting  a  due  regard  to  the  present  accommoda- 
tion of  the  community  with  a  due  care  not  to  overburden 
posterity — the  fuH  energy  of  public  credit  with  a  salutary 
restraint  on  the  abuses  of  it." 

In  relation  to  the  continuance  of  the  internal  duties, 
his  views  differed  from  those  who  would  have  rendered 
them  permanent.  **  It  is  a  good  rule  of  caution,"  he  said, 
^that  no  more  of  the  public  revenues  should  be  rendered 
permanent  than  is  necessary  to  give  moral  certainty  to 
the  provisions  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pillars  of 
Public  Credit."* 

*  HadiMm  to  Jeffenon,  Jan.  11,  1795 :  ''  Our  reyenue  from  trade  is  ao 
inftTWitwl  M  to  nippljr  a  Amd  for  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt.    The  ex- 
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But,  he  observed,  that  they  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  until  the  year  eighteen  hundred,  if  the  redemptioB 
of  the  debt  was  to  be  seriously  entered  upon.  ^  The  ob- 
jection," he  said,  **  that  part  of  them  fell  on  manufactures 
has  no  weight — the  manufactures  on  which  they  fall  are 
complete  luxuries,  and  completely  established,  conse- 
quently fit  objects  of  revenue.  The  increased  duties  on 
the  rival  articles  are  a  full  protection.  The  tax  will  ulti- 
mately fall  on  the  consumer." 

He  closed  this  valuable  document  by  a  series  of  deeply 
interesting  observations,  to  prove  that  the  Grovemment 
had  no  right  to  tax  its  own  funds  or  to  sequester  them  in 
time  of  war. 

"  Public  debt,"  he  remarked,  "  could  scarcely,  in  legaA 
phrase,  be  defined  either  property  in  possession  or  in  a^^ 
tion.    It  is  not  the  first  until  reduced  into  possession  b^ 
payment.     To  be  the  second,  would  suppose  a   lej 
power  to  compel  payment  by  suit  which  does  not  exisC^^ 
The  true  definition  of  Public  debt  is  a  properly  subsistin^^ 
in  the  faith  of  the  Chwemment.     Its  essence  is  promiM?*— 
Its  definite  value  depends  upon  the  reliance   that   th^^ 
promise  will  be  definitely  fulfilled.     Can  the  GrovemmenC 
rightfully  tax  its  promises  7     Can  it  put  its  faith  unde^ 

cises  laid  at  the  last  session  will  probably  bo  left  as  thej  stand.    Tfaa  7V«bm^ 
bench  have  attempted  to  make  them  perpetual^  and  brought  about  a  Report  d 

a  Committee  to  prolong  them  to  the  year  1801 Knox  is  Bucoeedad  'hf 

Pickering.  The  snocessor  to  Hamilton  not  fixt,  bat  likelj  to  be  Woiooi 
Hamilton  will  probably  go  to  New  York  {yoith  the  word  poverty  for  hU  faM**]* 
The  part  in  brackets  is  in  the  original.  The  anxiety  of  the  opposition  as  to 
Hamilton's  continuance  in  office  is  seen  in  a  letter  firom  J.  Jones  to  Kailitfliit 
26th  Dec.,  1794 :  *'  I  am  at  this  moment  informed  that  Hamilton  tdU  H.  Im 
that  he  meant  to  retire  and  go  to  the  bar,  where  he  could  make  hit  £2000 
per  annum — whereas  in  office,  he  had  spent  what  he  had  before— about  £800C 
— except  a  house  and  lot,  and  that  if  he  was  now  to  die,  his  fami^  must  ds< 
pend  on  their  grandfather  for  their  support." 
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contribution?  Where  or  what  is  the  value  of  the  debt, 
if  such  a  right  exist  ?  •  .  •  It  is  in  theory  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  two  ideas  of  a  promise  which  obliges,  with 
a  power  to  make  a  law  which  can  vary  the  effect  of  it." 

After  various  beautiful  illustrations  of  this  argument, 
he  stated  the  analogous  considerations,  showing  that  a 
Government  has  not  the  right  to  sequester  or  confiscate 
property  in  its  funds  in  time  of  war.  These  preceded  an 
eloquent  exposition  of  the  uses  and  value  of  "  a  permanent 
national  credit,"  and  of  the  sacred  principles  on  which  its 
existence  depended. 

This  train  of  thought  also  led  to  an  indication  and  ex- 
posure of  the  obstacles  which  would  naturally  be  inter- 
posed to  this  great  object ;  and  are  in  themselves  a  severe 
reproof  of  the  unworthy  arts  which  had  impeded  his  fis- 
c^al  policy. 

^'A  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  debt,"  he  ob- 
served, **  is  perhaps  the  natural  disease  of  all  governments, 
mnd  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  thing,  more  likely  than 
^his,  to  lead  to  great  and  convulsive  revolutions  of  em- 
pire.    On  the  one  hand,  the  exigencies  of  a  nation  creat- 
ing new  causes  of  expenditure,  as  well  from  its  own,  as 
from  the  ambition,  rapacity,  injustice,  intemperance  and 
folly  of  other  nations,  proceed  in  increasing  and  rapid 
succession.    On  the  other,  there  is  a  general  propensity 
in    those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  a  Government 
founded  in  the  constitution  of  man,  to  shift  off  the  burden 
from  the  present  to  a  future  day — a  propensity  which 
may  be  expected  to  be  strong  in  proportion  as  the  form 
of  a  State  is  popular. 

^  To  extinguish  a  debt  which  exists,  and  to  avoid  the 
^contracting  more,  are  ideas  always  favored  by  public 
feeling  and  opinion,  but  to  pay  taxes  for  the  one  or  the 
other  purpose,  which  are  the  only  means  of  avoiding  the 
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evil,  is  always  more  or  less  unpopular.    These  contradic- 
tions are  in  human  nature,  and  happy,  indeed,  would  be 
the  lot  of  a  country  that  should  ever  want  men  ready  to 
turn  them  to  the  account  of  their  own  popularity  or  to 
some  other  sinister  account.     Hence  it*  is  no  uncommon 
spectacle  to  see  the  same  men  clamoring  for  occasions  of 
expense,  when  they  happen  to  be  in  unison  with  the  pres- 
ent humor  of  the  community,  whether  well  or  ill  directed 
-^<ieclaiming  against  a  public  debt  and  for  the  reduction 
of  it  as  an  abstract  thesis,  yet  vehement  against  every 
plan  of  taxation  which  is  proposed  to  discharge  old  debts 
or  to  avoid  new,  by  the  defraying  the  expenses  of  exi- 
gencies as  they  emerge.*' 


CHAPTER   CXVI. 

^T  the  beginning  of  this  State  paper,  Hamilton  mentioned 
lis  intention  to  submit  some  propositions  for  the  Improve- 
iBHT  OP  THE  Revenue.  These  were  contained  in  the 
ABt  Report  *  officially  submitted  by  him,  giving  various 
uggestions  of  principles  which,  he  thought  ought  to  gov- 
!m  in  levying  the  different  duties  and  taxes  that  had  been 
tstablished,  proposing  amendments  in  the  modes  of  col- 
ection;  and  remedies  for  the  vagueness  which  marked 
he  legislation  on  these  subjects,  since  the  House  of  Rep- 
esentatives  had  ceased  to  invite  his  aid. 

The  first  of  these  suggestions  was,  the  contraction  of 
he  number  of  articles  rated  ad  valorem  and  the  extension 
•f  those  rated  specifically, — that  is,  according  to  weight, 
aeasure,  or  other  rule  of  quantity.  The  protection  of 
he  revenue  and  the  interest  of  the  fair  trader  prompted 
uch  a  change,  the  duties  being  increased.  He  at  the 
ame  time  paid  this  just  tribute  to  the  mercantile  body. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  merchantii  of  any  country  to 
lave  manifested  more  probity  than  those  of  the  United 
States  on  this  subject,  and  there  never  was  one  in  which 
Uicit  practices,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  revenue,  have 
obtained  so  little,  as  hitherto,  in  this.** 

Another  suggestion  was,  "  to  adjust  anew  the  propor- 

*  Hamfltoo't  Woiki,  liL  529.    Feb.  2,  1796. 
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tional  rates  of  duty  of  different  kinds  or  qualities,  of  cer- 
tain articles  ;  especially  teas,  which  he  would  have  thrown 
into  three  classes,  raising  somewhat  the  lowest  rate  and 
diminishing  considerably  the  higher  rates.     A  readjust- 
ment also  of  the  rates,  in  certain  cases,  by  combining  sev- 
eral rates  on  the  same  articles,  established  by  different 
acts,  into  one  rate,  and  dismissing  inconvenient  fractions, 
he  intimated,  would  be  advantageous.     An  alteration  in 
the  terms  of  credit,  by  a  subdivision  of  the  payments  into 
shorter  and  more  numerous  periods,  was  proposed,  so  as 
to  apportion  the  course  of  receipts  more  according  to  the 
course  of  payments,  and  prevent  inconvenient  pressures 
at  particular  junctures.     An  increase  of  the  compensation 
to  Inspectors,  as  increasing  the  security  of  the  revenue,  is 
advised,  as  well  as  that  of  other  officers  of  the  customs 
inadequately  paid.    The  system  of  Revenue  cutters  need- 
ed revision.    *'It  would  have  been  in  his  judgment,  a 
great  mean  of  rendering  this  institution  competent  to  its 
object,  if,  as  was  early  suggested  by  him,  the  officers  of 
the  customs  had  had  rank  in  the  Navy."    Modes  of  im- 
proving the  collection  of  the  duties  on  wines  and  liquors 
were  indicated — also  of  those  to  accrue  under  the  other 
acts  levying  internal  duties ;  these  acts  being  more  or 
less  unprovisional  since  the  jealousy  of  Congress  had  de- 
nied to  itself  the  aids  of  the  Head  of  the  Fiscal  depart- 
ment.    He  would,  also,  have  removed  the  restrictions 
upon  officers  of  the  customs  and  upon  the  supervisors  and 
other  officers  of  inspection  investing  their  means  in  the 
public  funds,  as  both  unnecessary  and  inconvenient ;  but 
suggested,  that  '*  in  lieu  of  them,  if  thought  necessary,  the 
employment  of  public  money  for  private  purposes  might 
be  still  further  guarded  against  by  penalties." 

On  the  reception  of  these  two  documents,  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Report  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Debt  was 
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resumed  ;  and  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  clause  contin- 
uing the  temporary  duties  until  eighteen  hundred  -wan  re- 
newed. This  persevering  effort  to  defeat  the  plan  called 
forth  an  able  defence  of  it,  in  the  course  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  were  made. 

**  The  debate,  if  not  productive  of  the  effects  originally 
designed,  will  certainly  disclose  to  our  Constituents  many 
things  important  to  be  known.  '  I  ardently  hope,'  Sedge- 
wick  said, '  I  ardently  hope,  that  my  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions may  not  be  disappointed,  that  no  man,  observing 
such  a  contradiction  of  character  and  conduct,  may  justly 
use  such  language  as  this.'  Strange  to  behold !  we  see 
the  men  who  have  been  represented  as  the  friends  of  aris- 
tocracy, the  men  who  had  created  a  debt  as  the  means, 
who  rendered  it  irredeemable,  that  it  might  be  perpetuat- 
ed as  the  instrument  of  power  and  influence — these  men, 
we  see  striving  with  all  their  might,  and  straining  every 
nerve,  for  the  adoption  of  an  efficient  system  to  reduce 
and  destroy  this  monster  of  iniquity  ; — while,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  less  unexpected,  wc  perceive  the  friends  of  the 
people,  as  they  have  called  themselves,  the  men  who  had 
fairly  discovered  that  every  political  evil  was  stalking  in 
the  background  of  the  frightful  picture  which  they  made 
of  the  funding  system — these  men,  we  behold,  formed  in 
solid  column,  to  defend  this  hateful  spectre  against  the 
assaults  of  *  the  Knights  of  the  Funding  System,^ 

^'  It  is  said  to  be  an  illiberal  and  unfounded  jealousy  to 
suspect  gentlemen  of  insincerity.  Let  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  Have  the  opposition,  however  clamorous 
against  others,  ever  proposed  a  system  of  their  own  ?  Do 
they  offer  any  substitute  ?  The  intervention  of  a  subject 
equally  interesting  to  the  quiet  of  the  community,  and  the 
reputation  of  a  meritorious  officer  had  prevented  this 
matter  being  acted  upon,  two  sessions  since.  It  is  now 
Vol.  VI.— 12 
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saidy '  This  is  not  the  proper  time.  Defer  it  to  the  next 
Session.'  Why  not,  I  ask,  at  this  time  T  If  honor,  the 
good  will  and  blessings  of  the  people,  will  attend  the  au- 
thors of  the  measure,  I  invite  gentlemen  to  accept  them. 
Why  leave  the  glory  to  our  successors  7  May  not  they, 
for  the  same  reason,  leave  it  to  theirs  7 

'Mt  is  said,  'that  the  articles  proposed  are  not  proper 
subjects  of  taxation,' "  (there  was  a  provision  that  when- 
ever any  other  taxes  of  equal  value  shall  be  laid  these 
taxes  should  cease.)  ''What  then  shall  we  substitute t 
'  Direct  taxes,'  it  is  said.  Have  they  not  already  been 
tried  and  rejected  7  Is  there  not  evidence  of  insincerity 
in  proposing  rejected  taxes  as  a  substitute  for  those  which 
have  been  adopted  7  If  gentlemen  are  sincere,  why  bring 
they  not  forward  their  proposed  scheme  of  direct  taxes, 
as  the  means  of  reducing  the  debt  7  If  the  debt  is  what 
they  have  constantly  represented  it,  is  it  not  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  them  equally  with  their  brethren  to  attempt 
its  reduction  7" 

To  show  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  temporary 
taxes — the  late  report  of  Hamilton  was  referred  to.  "  I 
have  very  great  confidence,"  Sedgewick  remarked,  **  in 
the  gentleman  who  is  Head  of  that  Department.  His 
talents  are  acknowledged.  His  integrity  is,  I  believe,  in- 
corruptible, and  his  industry  indefatigable.  Hitherto  he 
has  never  deceived  us,  and  he  can  now  have  no  possible 
motive  to  do  it.  He  is  responsible  not  only  in  this  Coun- 
try, but  abroad,  by  his  reputation  and  well-earned  fame, 
dearer  than  life,  not  to  mislead.  He  is  not  now  devising 
means  of  official  or  personal  power  and  influence,  being 
about  to  retire  voluntarily,  and  to  mingle  with  the  mass 
of  the  people.  If  it  will  not  be  exacted  to  receive  con- 
clusively his  statements  and  deductions,  candor  will  com- 
pel those  who  reject,  to  disprove  them.     I  shall  assume  it 
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as  a  fact,  that  they  are  correct,  and  afford  the  only  means 
of  accurate  calculation.  The  palpable  omissions  and  mis- 
takes which  have  been  made  in  all  our  calculations  should 
induce  us  to  hesitate,  whether  more  respect  is  not  due^ 
than  has  lately  been  paid,  to  official  information  and  re- 
sponsibility.  His  statements  show  conclusively,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  continue  all  the  existing  taxes." 

After  a  zealous  opposition  by  Findley,  Giles  and  Mad- 
ison, the  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  to  strike  out 
the  proposed  continuation  of  these  taxes  was  lost,  twenty- 
one  members  voting  in  its  favor.  An  effort  was  then 
made  by  Giles  to  strike  out  the  ''  Carriage "  tax  which 
ilso  failed  ;  and  a  series  of  Resolutions  to  carry  into  effect 
the  several  propositions,  excepting  the  provision  for  the 
lew  emission  bills, — in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  were  passed.* 

This  discussion  was  resumed  upon  a  bill  drawn  in  con- 
brmity  with  these  resolutions.  A  motion  was  made  to 
(trike  out  its  first  section,  providing  for  the  creditors  who 
lad  not  subscribed.  The  mover  stated  his  belief  that  this 
irould  not  derange  the  system — urging  that  the  proposed 
>rovision  for  the  nonsubscribing  creditors  was  unequal, 
riving  them  better  terms  than  the  other  creditors.  This 
was  denied.  It  was  averred,  that  it  was  only  a  com- 
iliance,  at  a  period  when  the  national  finances  authorized 
ty  with  the  solemn  and  pledged  faith  of  the  government. 
The  motion  nevertheless  prevailed,  f 

*  In  the  act  making  provision  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Debt  a  claote 
iras  inserfed,  that  no  appropriation  for  the  current  service  should  continue  in 
foree,  for  mare  than  two  yean^  after  the  year  in  which  it  was  made,  unless  a 
knger  dnntion  was  specially  asdgned  by  the  law.  **  This  limitation  upon  the 
vaHditjr  of  acts  of  appropriation  originated  in  a  recommendation  of  my  pred» 
osssnr—Kr.  Hamilton."— Wolcott's  "Address,"  ISdS. 

t  Feb.  14,  1796. 
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The  important  section,  inrhich,  to  prevent  a  diversion 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  vested  it  in  commissioners,  as 
"  property  in  trust,"  and  which  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
government  that  it  should  be  inviolably  applied  to  that 
object  and  to  no  other,  was  opposed  with  much  asperity. 
^  Ought  the  nation,"  asked  the  opposition,  ^<  to  be  restrained 
from  the  free  exercise  of  its  will  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
law  ? "  But  this  section  was  retained  by  a  decided  ma- 
jority.* 

While  the  bill  was  before  the  House,  Hamilton,  having 
left  Philadelphia,  wrote  :  f  "  My  dear  Sedgwick,  every 
moment's  reflection  increases  my  chagrin  and  disgust  at 
the  failure  of  the  propositions  concerning  the  unsubscribed 
debt.  I  am  tortured  by  the  idea  that  the  country  should 
be  so  completely  and  so  unnecessarily  dishonored.  A  day 
of  reckoning  must  come.  I  pray  you  let  the  yeas  and 
nays  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  I  may  other- 
wise have  to  feel  the  distress  of  wounding  a  friend  by  a 
shaft  levelled  at  an  enemy.  The  case  is  an  extreme  one. 
Managements  are  every  way  improper." 

Two  days  %  before  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate, 
hoping  that  this  body  would  reinstate  the  provision,  he 
wrote  to  King,  in  these  most  earnest  terms,  from  Kingston : 
"The  unnecessary,  and  capricious,  and  abominable  assas- 
sination of  the  national  honor,  by  the  rejection  of  the  prop- 
ositions respecting  the  unsubscribed  debt,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  haunts  me  every  step  I  take,  and 
afflicts  me  more  than  I  can  express.  To  see  the  charac- 
ter of  the  government  and  the  country  so  sported  with — 
exposed  to  so  indelible  a  blot — puts  my  heart  to  the  tor- 
ture.    Am  I,  then,  more  of  an  American,  than  those  who 

*  49  to  89.     Against  it  were  :    Baldwin,  FindUy^  Galhtm^  Giha^ 
MadUofij  Nicholas,  Smilie. 

t  Feb.  18,  1795.  J  Feb.  21,  1796. 
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drew  their  first  breath  on  American  ground  ?  Or  what 
is  it  that  thus  torments  me,  at  a  circumstance  so  calmly 
viewed  by  almost  every  one  else  T  Am  I  a  fool — a  ro- 
mantic Quixote — or  is  there  a  constitutional  defect  in  the 
American  mind  7  I  conjure  you,  my  friend,  make  a  vig- 
orous stand  for  the  honor  of  your  country !  Rouse  all  the 
energies  of  your  mind,  and  measure  swords  in  the  Senate 
with  the  great  slayer  of  public  faith — the  hackneyed  vet- 
eran in  the  violation  of  public  engagements.  *  *  *  * 
Prevent  him,  if  possible,  from  triumphing  a  second  time 
over  the  prostrate  credit  and  injured  interests  of  his  coun- 
^^#  •  •  #  I  disclose  to  you,  without  reserve,  the  state 
of  my  mind.  It  is  discontented  and  gloomy  in  the  ex- 
treme. I  consider  the  cause  of  good  government  as  hav- 
ing been  put  to  an  issue,  and  the  verdict  rendered  against 
it.  Introduce,  I  pray  you,  into  the  Senate,  when  the  bill 
comes  up,  the  clause,  which  has  been  rejected,  freed  from 
embarrassment  by  the  bills  of  credit,  bearing  interest  on 
the  nominal  value.  Press  its  adoption  in  this,  the  most 
unexceptionable  shape,  and  let  the  yeas  and  nays  witness 
the  result.  ♦  *  *  Adieu.  God  bless  you."  In  another  let- 
ter, he  implored  the  friends  of  Public  credit  in  Boston  to 
prevent  the  evil  he  so  much  dcprecated.f     Five  days 

*  "  WitaMs  the  forty  for  one  acheme— a  most  uiuikilfnl  mearaie,  to  My 
the  belt  of  it" 

f  '*  The  bin  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt/  Ames  wrote,  '*  hss 
pasted  the  House.  Its  first  part,  the  funding  system,  converts  the  poison  of 
&ction  into  ibod  for  federation ;  it  puts  out  of  the  reach  of  mobocrats  the  funds, 
ind  the  control  of  them.  It  is  therefore,  the  finale,-  the  crown  of  federal 
measnret.  Ton  will  naturally  wonder  that  such  men  should  suffer  such  a 
rtep  to  be  taken.  Shame  at  being  glaringly  inconsistent  and  real  inefficiency 
of  diancter,  kept  them  back.  Yet  this  triumph  is  clouded.  The  clauses  to 
proridey  btmajldej  for  the  unsubscribed  debt,  and  for  the  dischaige  of  a  cer- 
tain spedet  of  the  loan  office  certificates,  wore  thrown  out  *  *  *  Prudence 
prsTented  many  of  us,  who  think  as  formerly,  firom  pressing  the  right  princi- 
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after  he  again  wrote  to  King,  disapproving  a  modificatioa 
of  the  billy  and  closing,  "  I  swear  the  nation  shall  not  be 
dishonored  with  impunity." 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the  2dd  of 
February.  Two  days  after,  amendments  were  offered  to 
restore  some  of  its  original  features  which  had  been  de- 
faced in  the  House.  A  motion  to  provide  by  a  loan  ta 
the  full  amount  of  the  unbarred  and  outstanding  **  Nbw 
Emission  bills"  was  rejected.  The  attempt  to  defeat  the 
plan,  made  in  the  House,  was  renewed  in  the  Senate,  by 
a  proposal  of  Burr,  to  expunge  the  section  continuing  the 
temporary  duties  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  one. 
But  he  was  defeated.  An  effort  to  secure  an  early  reim- 
bursement of  the  debt  was  also  opposed  by  him — ^when, 
to  give  the  plan  a  vital  blow,  he  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  section  making  the  Sinking  Fund,  "  a  property  in 
trust,"  and  declaring  its  inviolability.  In  this  he  was  also 
foiled.  The  bill  passed,  with  but  one  negative,  retaining 
this  section,  and  thus  Hamilton  had  the  lasting  distinction, 
of  enabling  the  United  States,  the  youngest  of  nations,  to 
give  the  noble  example,  which,  if  adhered  to,  removes 
the  only  sound  objection  to  systems  of  funding,  and  im- 
parts to  credit  Immortality. 

To  give  increased  force  to  the  Sinking  fund,  a  bill  for 
the  sale  of  the  Public  Lands  had  been  introduced  into 
the  House  by  one  of  his  friends,*  but  the  opposition  pre- 
vented its  becoming  a  law. 

It  is  among  the  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  tbis 

pla,  which  would  have  been  in  vain.      To  make  the  snhscriptiQn  of  the  tmall 
iBfidaiim  of  debt  oompulsoTj,  is  baae  in  principle,  and  not  excnsed  even  hj  the 
pretenoo  of  necessity.    Hamilton  retires,  fnll  of  the  honrors,  on  this  aoconnt." 
Amee**  Works,  i.  167,  Feb.  24,  1795. 
*  Wm.  Smith  of  S.  Carolina. 
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Grovemment  and  of  Hamilton's  life^  that,  as  the  first,  so 
the  latest  effort  of  the  opposition  to  him  in  Congress,  was, 
to  mar  the  public  credit  of  this  Country  and  to  defeat 
the  demands  of  "  Justice-r-the  end  of  Government."  • 

But  their  efforts  were  vain.  Hamilton  triumphed 
by  the  clear,  far-reaching  wisdom  of  his  policy,  and  the 
elevation  of  his  enlightened  principles.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  triumph.  For  what  was  accomplished,  amid  countless 
difficulties,  in  seven  years  of  determined  energy  and  de- 
termined opposition  7 

He  found  these  American  States  a  broken  league,  he 
left  them  a  constituted  Republic.  He  found  its  name, 
the  mockery  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  he  left  it  a  glo- 
rious constellation  in  the  great  political  firmament.  He 
fiMind  the  nation  aged  in  its  very  infancy,  he  left  it  with 
the  wisdom  of  maturity  and  the  vigor  of  a  newly-impart- 
ed youth.  He  found  it  bankrupt,  he  left  it  with  a  credit, 
unrivalled  in  the  world.f 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  policy  of  systems 
of  funding  and  sinking  public  debt.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  funding  debts  are  familiar.  The  addition  in  the 
form  of  Government  stock  of  the  aggregate  individual 
capitals  of  a  nation, — thus  made  one  joint  capital, — to 
those  separate  capitals,  permanent  by  succession,  as  the 
basis  of  its  credit — the  supply  in  this  mode  of  the  demands 
for  emergencies  without  checking  enterprise  or  contract- 

*  Federalist  by  Hamilton. 

f  '*  It  if  with  mnch  pleasure,  I  learn  that,  in  point  of  credit  here,  the 
United  States  stand  upon  a  higher  footing  than  any  other  power ;  that  their  obli- 
gttions  at  four  per  cent,  with  preroiam  are  ten  per  cent,  above  par,  and  their 
Ive  per  cents,  at  par,  while  those  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Russia  are  yibrating 
from  75  to  90,  and  some  others  bear  no  price  at  all.*  J.  Q*  Adams  to  Ham- 
ilton.    ••Hague,  Dec.  6,  1794." 
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ing  its  actual  business — the  stimulus  it  gives  to  industry 
— ^the  diminished  expense  of  collecting  revenue, — the  en- 
couragement of  private  economy, — the  interest  created 
in  both  the  creditor  *  and  debtor  classes  of  the  community 
in  the  public  i^elfare, — the  equalization  of  the  condition 
of  society  by  elevating  the  economical  classes, — the  strict 
regard  to  fidelity  in  engagements  imposed  upon  Govern- 
ment and  imparted  to  the  habits  of  the  citizen, — are  be- 
lieved more  than  to  counterbalance  the  profuse  expendi- 
ture and  excess  of  taxation,  too  often  resulting  from  them. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  onerous  than  the  necessities 
of  an  unprovisional  and  unstable  credit. 

The  policy  of  a  Sinking  Fund  has  also  been  disputed, 
but  the  objection  is  truly  to  the  false  theories  respecting 
it,  not  to  the  thing  itself.  The  expectation  of  a  sum, 
within  the  compass  of  any  much  indebted  nation's  means, 
by  compound  interest  on  it,  being  equal  to  the  discharge 
of  reckless  expenditure,  is  visionary.  But  that  a  sum 
proportionate  to  the  existing  debt,  appropriated  to  its  re- 
demption, the  appropriation  being  sacredly  observed,  will 
discharge  such  debt,  is  a  mathematical  truth.  Its  effect 
in  maintaining  the  public  credit  is  not  less  certain.  Its 
inefficacy  in  keeping  up  the  price  of  public  stock  has 
been  too  readily  conceded,  for  it  would  seem  to  be  ob- 
vious, that,  when  there  is  a  strong  purchaser  always  in 
the  market,  ready  and  with  certain  means  present  or  pros- 
pective, such  as  a  Government,  the  price  in  the  hands  of 
an  individual  holder  will  not  be  permitted  to  fall  below 
certain  limits.     The  experience  of  the  United  States  has 

*  It  is  stated  that  in  1823  nearly  300,000  persons  were  recipients  of  divi- 
dends  on  stock  in  England,  of  whom  9,200  received  not  over  JSm  poonds  star* 
ling,  42,000  not  above  £10,  26,000  not  above  £100,  while  of  soma  over  tbal 
not  more  than  11,000  persons  held  them. 
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signally  proved  these  conclusions,  nor  does  that  of  Great 
Britain  warrant  other  inferences. 

The  original  Sinking  fund  of  Earl  Stanhope,  estab- 
lished in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixteen,  was  violated  a 
few  years  after  its  creation.  Its  operation  was  inefficient, 
and  its  product  was  diverted.  A  similar  fate  attended 
that  of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-six,^  which,  as  rein- 
forced in  seventeen  hundred  ninety-two,  would  have  ac- 
complished its  purposes,  but  it  also  was  invaded,  and  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  her  later  Statesmen  have  been  to  re- 
store it,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  its  early  state. 

"  See,**  Hamilton  observed,  "  what  a  wonderful  spec- 
tacle Great  Britain  exhibits.  Observe  the  mature  state 
of  her  agricultural  improvements  under  the  auspices  of 
large  capitals  employed  to  that  end.  Consider  the  ex- 
tent of  her  navigation  and  external  commerce ; — note  the 
huge  and  varied  pile  of  her  manufactures.  See  her  fac- 
tors and  agents  spread  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
doing  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  other  nations  by  force 
of  capital ;  view  the  great  extent  of  her  marine  insurances, 
attracting  to  her  a  considerable  portion  of  the  profits  of 
the  commerce  of  most  other  nations.  View  her,  in  fine, 
the  Creditor  of  the  world." 

If  the  United  States  are  rapidly  approaching  the  pe- 
riod when  they  may  be  said  to  present  a  similar  spectacle, 
how  much  may  be  ascribed  to  their  system  of  public 
credit! 

Hamilton's  last  Report  for  the  support  of  Public 
Credit  and  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Public  debt,  which 

*  In  the  debate  upon  the  Act  26  Geo.  m.,  1786,  Charles  James  Fox 
■aid :  *'  He  thought  they  (the  resolutions)  were  considerably  weakened  by  not 
making  the  fond  inalienable  in  time  of  war."  William  Pitt  observed :  "It 
was  the  e§9ene€  of  his  plan  to  keep  the  fond  ioered^  and  most  effectually  so  in 
time  of  war."—- Hansard. 
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may  be  regarded  as  his  financial  legacy,  was  prepared 
amid  all  the  pressure  of  official  business,  on  the  eve  of  hii 
resignation. 

But,  great  as  were  the  demands  upon  his  time,  he 
found  leisure  on  the  last  day  of  his  official  service  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  President  to  several  subjects  of  in- 
terest. 

Jefferson,  it  is  seen,  had  early  coveted  the  reputation 
of  originating  a  system  of  coins,  weights  and  measures. 
In  this  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  asked  of  Washington 
the  annexation  of  the  control  of  the  Mint  to  the  State  de- 
partment.    In  this  he  succeeded. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  January,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  wrote  to  the  President : 

"Previous  to  the  leaving  my  present  o£Bce,  there  are  a  few  points 
which  I  think  it  my  duty  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the 
President.  The  first  regards  the  present  state  and  arrangement  of  the 
Mint.  It  is  certain,  that  this  establishment  is  capable  of  producing 
very  important  benefits  to  the  Community.  At  this  moment,  when  an 
unusually  large  and  sudden  exportation  of  silver  has  produced  a  very 
inconvenient  scarcity  of  that  species  of  money,  the  full  activity  of  the 
Mint  would  be  of  primary  utility.  Large  quantities  of  silver  lie  in  the 
banks  and  other  places  in  ingots,  which,  if  turned  into  coin,  would  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  trade,  and  to  all  pecuniary  operations  pa\h 
lie  and  private.  Hitherto  the  Mint  has  comparatively  done  nothing. 
This  is  matter  both  of  surprise  and  complaint  with  all  that  part  of  the 
community  whose  dissatisfactions  arc  the  less  known,  because  they  are 
not  lightly  promulgated.  The  institution  itself  by  not  fulfilling  the 
public  expectation,  grows  into  discredit ;  and  those  who  have  had  the 
principal  agency  in  its  establishment  are  wounded  by  a  growing  disre- 
pute, which  is  attributable  truly  to  an  insufficient  execution.  The 
President  probably  knows  better  than  I  do,  what  have  been  the  causes 
of  the  deficiency.  They  may  afibrd  a  justification ;  but,  tminfonned 
as  I  am,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  with  due  exertion,  the  businesi 
of  the  Mint  might  have  been  fiir  more  matured ;  and  its  present  powers 
of  action  far  greater  than  they  are.    And  I  am  led  to  fear,  that  is  long 
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MB  it  continues  under  the  present  management,  the  public  expectation 
will  be  disappointed.  The  director,  though  a  most  respectable  man, 
can  hardly  be  expected  on  several  accounts  to  give  that  close  and  un- 
divided attention  to  it,  which,  m  its  first  stages,  is  indispensable.  There 
is  another  point  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  on  which  I  should 
have  been  silent  as  long  as  I  could  have  been  supposed  to  have  anj 
personal  motive  to  influence  mj  opinion.  But  now  this  is  at  an  end, 
I  yield  without  hesitation  to  my  convictions  of  the  public  interest,  in 
presenting,  with  the  greatest  deference,  those  convictions  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  President.  They  amount  to  this,  that  the  Mint  estab- 
lishment will  be  most  advantageously,  for  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

**It  is  obvious,  that,  that  establishment  forms  a  most  material  link 
in  the  money  system  of  the  country.  This  system,  as  it  regards  pub- 
lic operations,  is  in  the  management  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
It  follows,  that  in  the  theory  of  the  case,  there  is  an  intimate  relation 
between  this  department  and  that  establishment  The  law  constitut- 
ing the  Mint  also  establishes  some  relations  between  them." 

HaviDg  referred  to  the  law,  he  proceeds : 

"  Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  called  daily  and  habit- 
ually, to  observe  the  progress  of  money  transactions,  awake  to  every 
thing  which  can  affect  them  well  or  ill,  because  the  credit  of  his  de- 
partment depends  upon  it,  must  be  more  likely  than  any  other  officer, 
to  feel  a  due  sensibility  to  the  efficient  and  proper  course  of  the  Mint, 
and  consequently  to  exert  himself  to  give  it  such  a  course.  The  Post 
Office,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  idea  which  has  repeatedly  appeared 
in  Congress  be  adhered  to,  that  of  rendering  it  an  instrument  of  the 
improvement  of  the  public  roads,  instead  of  a  means  of  revenue,  may, 
withoat  inconvenience,  be  placed  under  the  department  of  State,  while 
the  Mint  establishment  is  transferred  to  the  Treasury.  These  obser- 
TBtions  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  the  President  has  adopted,  in 
principle  and  practice,  the  plan  of  distributing  all  the  particular 
branches  of  the  public  service,  except  that  of  the  law,  among  the  three 
great  departments ;  a  plan  which  is  believed  to  be  founded  on  good 
reasons." 

These  suggestions  were    adopted.      The    President 
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transferred  the  charge  of  the  Mint  to  the  fiscal  depart- 
ment, and  Congress  passed  an  act  supplementary  to  the 
act  establishing  the  Mint.  This  act  created  the  offices  of 
Refiner  and  Melter — authorized  the  retention  at  the  Mint 
of  a  small  percentage  on  silver  deposited  below  the 
standard ;  declared  the  standard  of  silver  to  be  nine  parts 
pure  silver — the  tenth  pure  copper.  The  weight  of  the 
copper  coin  was  authorized  to  be  reduced  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent by  the  President,  of  which  notice  was  to  be  given  by 
proclamation.  The  distribution  of  the  new  cents  was 
provided  for,  and  a  preference  was  given,  in  priority  of 
coinmg,  to  bullion  above  the  standard. 

In  the  same  letter,  as  being  a  source  ''  of  enormous 
expense,"  Hamilton  advised,  a  '<  discontinuance  of  the 
scheme  of  mounted  volunteers." 

"  It  will  be  happy,"  he  observed,  "  if  a  revision  of  the  meuures  fn 
defensive  protection  should  issue  in  a  conviction,  that  the  number  of 
volunteer  horse  can  be  reduced  by  a  substitution  of  Infantry,"  as  of 
less  cost.  "  In  the  last  place,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  an  impression, 
that  advantages  would  accrue,  in  the  view  of  economy  at  least,  if  the 
agents  for  Indian  affairs,  in  the  South  Western  and  North  Western 
Territories,  were  distinct  from  the  Governors.  These  might  still  retain 
the  political  direction  of  affairs ;  and  there  would  result  a  check  in  the 
business  of  supplies." 

Hamilton's  view  as  to  the  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Indians  was  formed  and  expressed  at  an  early  period. 
''  Their  friendship  alone  can  keep  our  frontiers  in  peace. 
It  is  essential  to  the  development  of  our  fur  trade ;  an  ob- 
ject of  immense  importance.  The  attempt  at  the  expul- 
sion of  so  desultory  a  people,  is  as  chimerical  as  it  would 
be  pernicious.  War  with  them  is  as  expensive  as  it  is  de- 
structive. It  has  not  a  single  object ;  for  the  acquisition 
of  their  lands  is  not  to  be  wished  till  those  now  vacant 
are  filled,  and  the  surest  as  well  as  the  most  just  and  hu- 
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mane  way  of  removing  them,  is  by  extending  our  settle- 
ments to  their  neighborhood.  Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible 
they  may  be  already  willing  to  exchange  their  former 
possessions  for  more  remote  ones."  • 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  he,  as  Chairman  of  a 
Committee,  reported  in  seventeen  hundred  eighty-three, 
that  **  the  general  superintendence  of  Indian  affairs  under 
Congress  be  annexed  to  the  Department  of  War;"  a 
suspension  *'  of  offensive  hostilities  ; "  and  the  subdivision 
of  the  United  States  ^into  four  districts,"  to  each  of 
which,  an  Agent  was  to  be  appointed  "  for  the  transac- 
tions of  affairs  "  with  them ;  to  be  called  the  '*  Eastern, 
Northern,  Western,  and  Southern  "  districts. 

This  systematic  idea  was  not  adopted,  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  territories  became,  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department,  ex  officio  superintendents  of  Indian  affairs. 
'*The  organs  of  all  negotiations  and  communications  with 
the  government,  they  determined,  when  and  where  sup- 
plies were  to  be  furnished  to  them,  and  what  other  ac- 
commodations they  were  to  have." 

The  powers  exerted  by  these  Governors  were,  in  the 
absence  of  a  systematic  plan,  the  best  disposition  that 
could  be  made  of  this  difficult  subject  of  administration,  at 
so  early  a  stage  of  the  government.  But  its  continuance 
was  without  sufficient  motive,  and  the  experience  of  the 
Country  shows  the  value  of  Hamilton's  suggestion. 
Though  the  vast  extension  of  the  public  domain  by  suc- 
cessive acquisitions  of  Indian  lands  has  forced  upon  the 
public  councils  a  closer  attention  to  Indian  affairs,  yet  the 
policy  which  had  governed,  long  ruled.  The  President 
was  authorized,  in  the  ensuing  year,  to  establish  trading 
houses,  and  to  appoint  an  agent  for  each.     Subsequently, 

*  Hamilt0D*8  Works,  i.  408. 
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a  General  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  trade  was  ap- 
pointed. This  was  followed  by  the  creation  of  a  Bureau 
of  Indian  affairs,  over  which  a  Commissioner  presides 
with  several  subordinates.  Yet,  notwithstanding  frequent 
great  abuses,  the  simple  idea  of  disconnecting  the  Gover 
nors  of  the  territories  from  ail  fiscal  operations,  and  con- 
stituting them  checks  upon  the  immediate  agents,  was 
not  for  a  long  time  adopted.  Hence  the  Indians  have 
been  despoiled,  the  Government  wronged.  To  correct 
or  mitigate  these  wrongs,  the  statute  books  labor  with 
vacillating  laws, — and  the  treaties  with  them  show  no  wise 
principles.  Nor  is  a  recent  change  free  from  objections. 
The  early  annexation  of  Indian  affairs  to  the  Department 
of  War  has  been  abandoned,  and  this  province  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  newly-created  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.* 

Near  the  close  of  this  session,  an  earnest  effort  was 
made  to  clothe  the  Executive  with  the  powers  necessary 
to  prevent  the  spoliation  of  these  savages.  This  was  the 
more  urgent,  because  of  two  recent  acts  of  the  legislature 
of  Georgia  for  appropriating  and  selling  Indian  lands 
within  that  State.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced, 
but  the  violence  of  party  spirit  prevented  its  becoming  a 
law.  Salutary  regulations  were  however  made  to  re- 
strain the  lawless  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers.     And,  ex- 

*  By  a  late  Public  Report,  Dec  2,  1858,  it  is  suggeited,  that  *'  Bemorab 
of  tribes  should  be  avoided — separate  lands  should  be  assigned  to  individuals 
without  the  power  to  alienate  or  encumber  them,  and  money  annuities  should 
be  expended  for  the  common  good,  instead  of  being  divided  per  capita."  TIm 
whole  number  of  Indians  within  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  be  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  composing  one  hundred  and  Mventy-five 
distinct  tribes.  Since  1788,  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  treaties  have 
been  made  with  them — chiefly  treaties  of  ceuion^  granting  nearly  six  hundred 
millions  of  acres— costing  about  fidy  millions  of  dollars — and  from  which  the 
National  treasury  has  netted  one  hundred  millions. 
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tending  the  cares  of  the  government  to  the  unfortunate 
captives,  too  long  the  victims  of  Jefferson's  timid  and  in- 
direct policy,  provision  was  made  4pr  their  liberation  from 
the  dungeons  of  Algiers. 

Soon  after,  the  term  of  the  third  Congress  expired. 
Although  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
had,  at  its  opening,  an  ascertained  and  confident  majority, 
Hamilton's  measures  essentially  prevailed. 

On  the  day  of  his  retirement  from  office,  he  also  wrote 
various  letters  expressing  his  sense  of  the  warm  testimo- 
nials of  regard  which  were  tendered  to  him.  He  made 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  foreign  Bankers  of  the  United 
States  for  their  fidelity,  recommending  his  successor  to 
their  confidence.  He  thanked  the  National  bank  for  the 
aids  afforded  to  his  fiscal  administration,  and  for  the  sup- 
port it  had  given  both  to  public  and  private  credit,  urging 
an  extension  of  its  usefulness  by  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  in  Virginia. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  January  he  retired  from  the 
C3k>vernment,  having  just  passed  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
bis  age. 

Two  days  after  he  received  from  the  President  this 
letter : 

^Philadelphia,  Feb.  2,  1795— Dear  Sir:  After  so 
Kong  an  experience  of  your  public  services,  I  am  naturally 
ledy  at  this  moment  of  your  departure  from  office  (which 
^t  has  always  been  my  wish  to  prevent)  to  review  them. 

**  In   EVERT  RELATION,  WHICH  YOU  HAVE  BORNE  TO  ME, 

^  have  found  that  my  confidence  in  your  talents,  exer* 
^ions  and  integrity  has  been  well  placed. 

^  I  the  more  freely  render  this  testimony  of  my  ap- 
(^robation,  because  I  speak  from  opportunities  of  informa* 
^  ion,  which  cannot  deceive  me,  and  which  furnish  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  your  title  to  public  regard. 
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**  My  most  earnest  wishes  for  your  happiness  will  at- 
tend you  in  your  retirement,  and  you  may  assure  yourself 
of  the  sincere  esteem,  regard  and  friendship  of,  dear  sir, 
"  Your  aflfectionate 

"  Geo.  Wabhinotow.** 

To  this  letter,  so  full  of  all  a  Statesman-soldier,  could 
say  and  of  all  a  Statesman-soldier  could  wish  said,  Ham- 
ilton answered  in  fitting  terms: — "Sir:  My  particular 
acknowledgments  are  due  for  your  very  kind  letter  ol 
yesterday. — As  often  as  I  may  recall  the  vexations  I  have 
endured,  your  approbation  will  be  a  great  and  precious 
consolation. 

"  It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  I  yielded  to  the 
very  urgent  motives  which  impelled  me  to  relinquish  a 
station  in  which  I  could  hope  to  be  in  any  degree  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  success  of  an  administration  un- 
der your  direction,  a  struggle  which  would  have  been  far 
greater,  had  I  supposed  that  the  prospect  of  future  use- 
fulness was  proportioned  to  the  sacrifices  to  be  made. 
Whatever  may  be  my  destination  hereafter,  I  entreat  you 
to  be  persuaded,  (not  the  less  for  my  having  been  sparing 
in  my  professions,)  that  I  shall  never  cease  to  render  a 
just  tribute  to  those  eminent  and  excellent  qualities  which 
have  been  already  productive  of  so  many  blessings  to 
your  country ; — that  you  will  always  have  my  fervent 
wishes  for  your  public  and  personal  felicity,  and  that  it 
will  be  my  pride  to  cultivate  a  continuance  of  that  es- 
teem, regard  and  friendship,  of  which  you  do  me  the 
honor  to  assure  me. 

"  With  true  respect  and  affectionate  attachment, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be.** 

His  intention  to  resign  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  to 
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friends  in  Europe  :  ^  My  own  hope  of  making  a  short  ex- 
cursion to  Europe  the  ensuing  spring  increases.  Believe 
me,  I  am  heartily  tired  of  my  situation,  and  wait  only  the 
opportunity  of  quitting  it  with  honor,  and  without  deci- 
sive prejudice  to  the  public  affairs.  This  winter,  I  trust, 
will  wind  up  my  plans  so  as  to  secure  my  reputation. 
The  present  appearance  is,  that  the  depending  elections 
will  prove  favorable  to  the  good  cause,  and  obviate 
anxiety  for  the  future.  In  this  event,  my  present  deter- 
mination is,  to  resign  my  political  family,  and  set  seriously 
about  the  care  of  my  private  family.  Previous  to  this  I 
will  visit  Europe.  There  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of 
meeting  you  once  more.  But  will  not  a  few  months 
afterwards  give  us  the  pang  of  a  final  separation  7  Lict  us 
hope  the  best.    Adieu." 

The  motives  of  Hamilton's  retirement  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  be  readily  inferred  from  the  pre- 
ceding narrative.     They  are  also  succinctly  enumerated 
in  a  private  letter  written  by  him  to  one  of  his  relations 
ill  Scotland : 

^  In  that  office  I  met  with  many  intrinsic  difficulties, 
^nd  many  artificial  ones,  proceeding  from  passions  not 
V-ery  worthy,  common  to  human  nature,  and  which  act 
^rith  peculiar  force  in  republics.  The  object,  however 
^ras  effected  of  establishing  public  credit,  and  introducing 
Carder  into  the  finances. 

"Public  office  in  this  Country  has  few  attractions^ 
^he  pecuniary  emolument  is  so  inconsiderable,  as  to 
i^mount  to  a  sacrifice  to  any  man  who  can  employ  his 
t^me  with  advantage  in  any  liberal  profession.  The  op- 
t^ortunity  of  doing  good,  from  the  jealousy  of  power  and 
^lie  spirit  of  faction,  is  too  small  in  any  station  to  warrant 
^^  long  continuance  of  private  sacrifices.  The  enterprise 
^>f  party  had  so  far  succeeded,  as  materially  to  weaken 
Vol.  VL— 18 
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the  necessary  influence  and  energy  of  the  executivo 
authority,  and  so  far  diminished  the  power  of  doing  good 
in  that  department  as  greatly  to  take  away  the  motives 
which  a  virtuous  man  might  have  for  making  sacrifices.— 
The  prospect  was  even  bad  for  gratifying  in  future  the 
love  of  fame,  if  that  passion  was  to  be  the  spring  of  action. 

"  The  union  of  these  motives  with  the  reflections  of 
prudence  in  relation  to  a  growing  family  determined  me, 
as  soon  as  my  plan  attained  a  certain  maturity,  to  with- 
draw from  oflBce. 

''  It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  to  me,  that  since  the  com- 
mencement of  my  connection  with  General  Washington 
to  the  present  time,  I  have  possessed  a  flattering  share  of 
his  confidence  and  friendship." 

"I  lament  your  leaving  the  Government,"  General 
Lee  wrote  him,  **  but  heartily  wish  it  may  be  productive 
of  every  advantage  to  your  family  you  expect,  and  that 
the  afiectionate  gratitude  of  our  country,  to  whose  good 
you  have  so  constantly  and  eminently  contributed,  may 
surround  you  in  your  retirement." 

He  also  received  this  tribute  of  regard  from  another 
comrade  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  Washington's  Staflj, 
Colonel  McHenry :  "  The  tempest  weathered,  and  landed 
on  the  same  shore,  I  may  now  congratulate  you  upon 
having  established  a  system  of  credit,  and  having  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  our  country  upon  principles  and 
reasoning  which  ought  to  insure  its  immortality,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly will  your  fame.  Few  public  men  have  been 
so  eminently  fortunate  as  voluntarily  to  leave  so  high  a 
station  with  so  unsullied  a  character,  and  so  well  assured 
a  reputation ;  and  still  fewer  have  so  well  deserved  the 
gratitude  of  their  country,  and  the  eulogiums  of  history. 

''  Let  this  console  you  for  your  past  toils  and  pains, 
and  reconcile  you  to  humble  pleasures  and  a  private  life.*' 


CHAPTER    CXVII. 

It  has  been  perceived  that  the  precarious  state  of  the  for« 
eign  relations  of  the  United  States  had  induced  Hamilton 
to  defer  his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet,  beyond  the  pe- 
Hod  he  first  contemplated. 

The  additional  provisions  for  Internal  Revenue  made 
during  the  preceding  year,  though  not  in  strict  conformity 
with  his  suggestions,  had  enlarged  the  basis,  and  increased 
the  stability  of  his  system  of  Public  Credit.     The  law  for 
preventing  and  punishing  infractions  of  Neutrality  had 
armed  the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary  with  nearly  all 
the  powers  necessary  to  sustain  the  territorial  Sovereignty. 
The  suppression  of  the  Western  Insurrection  had  sig* 
Hally  displayed  the  ability  of  the  Government,  in  despite 
of  its  imperfect  control  of  the  Militia,  to  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  laws ;  and  measures 
of  defence  had  been  adopted,  which,  though  inadequate 
to  ibeir  object,  had  served  to  manifest  the  determination 
of  the  Executive  to  vindicate,  if  unavoidable,  by  the  last 
i^ppeal,  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  nation. 

Boundless  as  were  the  blessings  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  the  Republic — ^glowing  as  were  its  destinies — 
llainilton  saw  that  its  prosperity  must  depend  upon  the 
preservation  of  Peace.  Nor,  until  that  was  secured,  did 
he  feel  himself  permitted  to  think  of  repose.     This  most 
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important  object  was  attained  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
"Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigation**  with 
Great  Britain,  at  London,  on  the  nineteenth  of  November, 
seventeen  hundred  ninety-four. 

This  was  an  event  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  second  only  in  importance  to  the  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality,  of  which  it  was  the  sequel.  As  the  author  of 
the  policy,  of  which  that  State  paper  was  an  official  de- 
claration, a  full  narrative  of  the  events  connected  with  it 
was  essential  in  a  work,  of  which  Hamilton's  "  Life  and 
writings  **  are  the  basis.  For  the  same  reason,  he  being 
the  originator  of  the  mission  to  England,  an  extended 
view  of  the  circumstances  attending  that  mission  will 
appropriate. 

The  opposition  to  this  embassy,  especially,  if  any  othea 
than  one  of  its  leaders  should  be  appointed  to  fill  it ; — th^ 
violent  objections  to  Hamilton  stimulated  by  the  Ministea 
of  France, — the  subsequent  hostility  to  Jay, — and  the 
efforts  made  to  thwart  his  negotiations,  cast  a  strong  ligbr 
upon  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Inflamed  by  the  injuries  of  Britain,  and  stimulated  b 
the  arts  and  money  of  France,  her  partisans  answerec 
from  every  quarter  the  signals  of  discontent,  thrown  ou' 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  irritating  England,  all  brist 
ling  in  arms,  and  keeping  up  the  dissatisfaction  of  th^ 
American  people.     Their  violence  was  most  conspicuous 
and  greatest  where  Genet's  intrigues  had  been  most  ac  - 
tive.     A  Public  dinner  was  given  at  Philadelphia  in  honoc^ 
of  the  victories  of  France,  to  which  he  was  invited  ;  an 
to  point  the  insult — "  The  Persecuted  Genet  '*— and  **Ma 
Laws  and  not  Proclamations,  be  the  instruments  by  whici 
freedom  shall  be  governed " — were  the  leading  Toasti 
A  F6te  also  took  place  in  commemoration  of  the  Revol 
tion  of  Holland,  at  a  garden  connected  with  the  abode 
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Fauchet,  the  new  Ambassador  of  France,  by  whose  direo 
tions,  an  altar  was  erected,  dedicated  to  Liberty.  Before 
this  Altar  the  populace  danced,  hymning  this  modem  di- 
vinity— swearing  fealty  and  eternal  remembrance  of  the 
arms  and  the  talent  which  had  been  exerted  in  her  cause. 
This  scene  was  followed  by  an  address  from  Fauchet, 
who,  alluding  to  the  mission  of  Jay,  warned  the  assem- 
blage, that,  **  as  virtue  held  no  commerce  with  vice,  so  a 
free  people  should  have  no  union  with  Despots,  at  wac 
with  nations  who  were  bursting  from  bondage."  Baccha- 
nalian revels  closed  the  scene.  At  Lexington,  an  effigy 
of  Jay  was  ^  ushered  forth  from  a  barber's  shop,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  the  people,  dressed  in  a  courtly  manner, 
and  placed  erect  on  the  platform  of  a  pillory.  In  his 
right  hand,  he  held  uplifted  a  rod  of  iron — in  his  left, 
*  Swift's  last  speech  in  Congress  on  the  British  depreda- 
ions.*'  About  his  neck  was  suspended  by  a  hempen 
itring,  **  Adams's  defence  of  the  American  Constitution," 
m  the  cover  of  which  was  inscribed,  "Gold  bade  me 
¥rite."  After  this  exhibition  the  effigy  was  guillotined  ; 
md  the  body,  which  had  been  filled  with  powder,  ex- 
ploded ;  the  air  resounding  with  scofis  and  hisses.  These 
merile,  vulgar  ebullitions,  were  not  without  their  in- 
luence. 

Soon  after  the  nomination  of  the  special  envoy  to 
LiOndon,  Hamilton  entered  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
ubjects  to  be  embraced  in  this  negotiation.  His  reflec- 
ions,  as  has  been  stated,  first  assumed  the  form  of 
'  PouTTs  to  be  considered  in  the  Instructions  to  Mr.  Jay, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Great  Britain."  Of  these,  the 
eading  proposition  was — *^  Indemnification  for  the  depre- 
lations  upon  our  commerce,  according  to  a  rule  to  be 
lettled." 

The  desirable  rule,  he  stated  to  be,  that  laid  down  by 
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theoretical  writers  as  the  rule  of  the  law  of  nations ;— ^ 
**  that  none  but  articles,  by  general  usage  deemed  contra 
band/  shall  be  liable  to  confiscation,  and  that  the  carry- 
ing of  such  articles  shall  not  infect  other  parts  of  a  cargo^ 
nor  even  a  vessel  carrying  them,  unless  there  were  ap- 
pearances of  a  design  to  conceal."  If  this  rule  should  be 
found  unattainable,  certain  qualifications  were  stated  to 
occur  to  consideration. 

**  The  indemnification  for  prizes  made  by  proscribed 
vessels,  of  which  an  expectation  had  been  given  by  the 
President,"  he  said,  **  might  be  confirmed  by  convention.** 

The  second  consideration  was,  an  arrangement  with 
regard  to  the  future — the  basis  to  be  the  rule  already 
quoted  of  the  general  law  of  nations ;  but  this,  he  thought, 
would  probably  be  unattainable ;  and  it  was  expected, 
that  the  same  exceptions  insisted  upon  as  to  the  past, 
would  also  be  insisted  upon  as  to  the  future.  The  idea  of  a 
place  blockaded  or  besieged  by  construction,  which  is 
not  actually  so,  he  advised,  ought  to  be  excluded  in  either 
case 

"  A  stipulation  against  the  sale  of  Prizes  in  our  ports, 
it  was  expected,  would  be  insisted  upon,  and  it  was  held 
just  that  it  should  be  given."  He  further  advised,  *'  A 
stipulation  prohibiting,  in  case  of  war  with  any  Indian 
tribe,  any  other  supplies  in  any  other  quantities  than 
those  usually  furnished  in  peace  ;  giving  to  the  party  at 
war  a  right  to  keep  an  agent  at  the  posts  or  settlements 
of  the  other  party  nearest  the  Indians,  to  ascertain  the 
faithful  execution  of  this  stipulation." 

The  second  **  Point "  related  to  the  grounds  of  adjust- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  late  Treaty  of  Peace.     On  the 

*  iDstmmenU  bellL     The  exiiting  Treaties  were  deemed  a  good  guide 
OS  to  oontrabuid. 
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part  of  the  British :  Indemnification  for  our  negroes  car- 
ried away,  and  the  surrender  of  our  posts.  On  the  part 
of  the  United  States :  Indemnification  fur  the  obstructions 
to  the  recovery  of  debts,  not  exceeding  a  limited  sum. 

Besides  these,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  insert  a  pro- 
vision, that  neither  party  should,  in  time  of  peace,  keep 
up  any  armed  force  upon  the  Lakes ;  nor  any  fortified 
places  within  a  specified  distance,  except  Posts  for  small 
guards  (the  numbers  to  be  defined)  stationed  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Trading  Houses,  &c. ;  another,  giving  to  each 
party,  under  due  precautions  and  regulations,  a  free  trade 
with  the  Indians  inhabiting  within  the  limits  of  the  other. 
The  third  **  Point "  was  a  Treaty  of  Commerce.    "  The 
statu  quo,"  he  said,  **  may  be  taken  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions : — a  privilege  to  carry  to  the  West  India  Islands 
in  our  vessels  of  certain  burthens  (say,  not  less  than  sixty 
tons,*  nor  more  than  eighty  tons,)  all  such  articles  as  may 
now  be  carried  thither  from  the  United  States  in  British 
bottoms ;  and  to  bring  from  thence  directly  to  the  United 
States  all  such  articles  as  may  now  be  brought  from 
thence  to  the  United  States  in  British  bottoms." — The 
privilege  of  carrying  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  manti- 
factures  of  the  United  States,  similar  to  those  which  now 
are  or  hereaAer  may  be  allowed  to  be  carried  thither  by 
other  nations  who  stand  on  the  footing  of  the  most  fa- 
vored nation,  and  upon  terms  of  admission  equally  good, 
"Was  to  be  sought  as  equivalents. — The  extra  tonnage  and 
Katies  on  British  vessels  and  goods  imported  in  British 
V'cssels  to  be  done  away ;  f  and,  if  desired,  a  stipulation 
t.o  be  entered  into,  that  the  commodities  and  manufactures 
c^f  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  imported  into  the 
XJnited  States  upon  terms  equally  good  with  the  like  com- 

*  This  was  the  limit  prescribed  by  France. 

f  This  was  done  hj  a  oooTention  in  1816,  which  was  renewed  indefinifte]||', 
8.1887. 
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modities  and  manufactures  of  any  other  nation ;  that  the 
duties  upon  such  of  them  as  now  pay  ten  per  cent,  ad  Ta- 
lorem  and  upwards  shall  not  be  increased ;  and  that  the 
duties  upon  such  of  them  as  now  pay  under  ten  per  cent 
ad  valorem  shall  not  be  increased  beyond  ten  per  cent. 

A  Treaty  on  these  terms  he  proposed  to  be  made  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  years.    **But,'*  he  ob- 
served, **  if  such  a  treaty  cannot  be  made*  it  deserves 
consideration,  whether  a  treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  8iah^^ 
quo  for  a  short  term,  (say  five  years)  may  not  be  advisa ■ 


ble,  as  an  expedient  for  preserving  peace  between  th 
two  countries." 

These   "Points"   were  submitted  to  the  President 
After  deliberation  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Instructions  wer 
finally  completed  on  the  sixth  of  May.    Reparation  fo 
the  captures  and  spoliations  during  the  existing  war,  an>»  -  ' 
an  adjustment  of  the  controverted  questions  respecting   ^^ . 
the  inexecution  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  particularly  i 
restitution  of  the  Western  Posts,  were  the  principal  ot 
jects.     Should  an  accommodation  be  effected  as  to  the 
two  Points,  overtures  were  directed  to  be  made  for 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  to  contain,  if  practicable, 
enumerated  provisions. 

The  three  first  subdivisions  of  the  Instructions, 
finally  adopted,  Hamilton  regarded  as  little  creditable 
the  United  States.     The  fourth  was  from  his  pen,  ec 
bodying  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  third  pdnt 
his  propositions,  and  suggesting,  as  a  valuable  ingrediei 
an  arrangement  ^tn^  the  privileges,  now  enjoyed  in 
British  East  Indies  by  toleration. 

The  fifth  head  of  the  Instructions  contemplated  6v^^^  -^ 
tures  for  an  alliance  with  Russia,  Denmark  and  Swed^^^  ^^ 
on  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  in  the  cent; 
gency  of  an  unsuccessful  negotiation  with  Great  Brita^:= 
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This  was  contrary  to  the  early  opinion  of  Hamilton,  and 
was  objected  to  by  him.  It  also  proposed  the  interven- 
tion of  Great  Britain  with  Algiers  for  the  liberation  of 
the  American  captives,  and  for  a  peace  upon  reasonable 
terms.  The  sixth  head  directed  that  these  Instructions 
should  be  the  outlines  of  the  conduct  to  be  pursued,  but 
to  be  considered  as  recommendations,  subject  only  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  fourth  subdivision,  of  entering  into  no 
engagement  derogatory  from  those  with  France,  and  that 
a  Commercial  Treaty  should  secure  a  direct  trade  with 
the  West  Indies  "  in  our  own  bottoms  generally  or  of  cer- 
tain defined  burthens."  * 

It  is  an  important  fact,  that  Randolph  objected  f  at 
the  last  moment  to  power  being  given  to  Jay  to  sign  a 
treaty,  to  be  ratified ;  on  the  ground  that,  if  signed,  it 
must  be  ratified ;  and  thus,  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
judge  of  its  merits  would  be  abridged.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  a  primary  objec- 
tion to  treat  with  Hammond  had  been  his  want  of  power 
to  conclude  a  treaty. 

On  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  document,  an  unofficial 
letter  was  addressed  to  Jay  by  Hamilton,  which  refutes, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  refute,  the  calumny,  that  he  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  essential  American  interests  to  his  de- 
sire for  a  British  connection. 

"  Philadelphia,  May  6th,  1795 — My  Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  here- 
with Bondry  papers  and  documents,  which  contain  information  that 
may  be  not  useless  to  you  in  your  mission. 

^  I  had  wished  to  have  found  leisure  to  say  many  things  to  you, 
but  my  occupations  permit  me  to  offer  only  a  few  loose  observations. 

'^  We  are  both  imprcsssd  equally  strongly  with  the  great  impor- 
tance of  a  right  adjustment  of  all  matters  of  past  controversy,  and  of  a 

*  American  State  Papers.     Foreign  Relatiom,  L  473. 
t  Hamilton*!  Worki,  iv.  549.    May  6,  1794. 
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ftiture  good  understanding  with  Great  Britain.  Yet  important  as  this 
olyect  is,  it  will  be  better  to  do  nothing — than  to  do  anj  thii^  which 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  severest  scrutiny,  and  especially  which 
may  be  construed  into  the  relmquishment  of  a  substantial  right  or 
Interest 

*'The  object  of  indemnification  for  the  depredations  oommitted  on 
our  trade  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  of  the  sixth  of  NoTember 
is  yery  near  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  Country.   The 
proceeding  was  an  atrocious  one.    It  would  not  answer  in  this  particu- 
lar to  make  any  arrangement  on  the  mere  appearance  of  Indemnifica- 
tion.   If  nothing  substantial  can  be  agreed  vpan,  it  will  be  best  to 
oontent  yourself  with  endeavoring  to  dispose  the  British  Cabinet  off 
their  own  accord,  to  go  as  far  as  they  think  fit,  in  reparation ; 
the  United  States  at  full  liberty,  to  act  afterwards  as  they  deem  proper. 
I  am,  however,  still  of  opinion,  that  euistantial  indemnification,  on 
principles  of  the  instruction  of  January  the  eighth,  may  in  the  last 
sort  be  admissible. 

*^  What  I  have  said  goes  upon  the  idea  of  the  affair  of  indemnil 
tion  standing  alone.  If  you  can  effect  solid  arrangements  with  : 
gard  to  the  points  unexecuted  of  the  Treaty  of  peace,  the  question 
indemnification  may  be  managed  with  less  rigor,  and  may  be  still  mi 
laxly  dealt  with,  if  a  truly  beneficial  Treaty  of  commerce  (emi 
privileges  in  the  West  India  Islands)  can  be  established.  It  will 
worth  the  while  of  the  Government  of  this  Country,  in  such  case, 
satisfy  itself,  its  own  citizens,  who  have  suffered. 

"  The  principle  of  Great  Britain  is,  that  a  neutral  nation  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  in  time  of  war  a  commerce  with  a  nal 
at  war,  which  it  could  not  carry  on  with  that  nation  in  time  of 
It  is  not  without  importance  in  this  question — that  the  peace  s; 
of  France  allowed  our  vessels  access  to  her  Islands  with  a  variety 
our  principal  staples,  and  allowed  us  to  take  from  thence  some  of 
products ;  and,  that  by  frequent  colonial  regulations,  the  privilege  ex-^-^ 
tended  to  almost  all  other  articles. 

**  The  great  political  and  commercial  considerations  which  oughts 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  this  Country  arc^>* 
familiar  to  you.    They  are  strengthened  by  the  increasing  acquisition^^^ 
in  the  West  Indies,  if  these  shall  be  ultimately  confirmed,  which  iim  iii^ 
to  create  an  absolute  dependence  on  us  for  supply. 

'^  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  disputed  with  you,  that  this  country  in 
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ommercial  sense  is  more  important  to  Great  Britain  than  any  other. 
lie  artides  she  takes  from  us  are  certainly  predons  to  her,  impoi^ 
ant|  perhaps  essential,  to  the  ordinary  subsistence  of  her  Islands — 
lot  unimportant  to  her  own  subsistence  oeeanonaUy^  always  very  im- 
portant to  her  manufactures,  and  of  real  consequence  to  her  revenue. 
Lb  a  consumer  the  paper  A  will  show  that  we  stand  unrivalled.  We 
low  consnme  of  her  exports  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  hal^ 
terling,  more,  in  value,  than  any  other  foreign  country,  and  while  the 
onsnmption  of  other  countries  from  obvious  causes  is  likely  to  be  star 
iosuury,  that  of  this  country  is  increasing,  and,  for  a  long  series  of 
leftTS,  will  increase  rapidly.  Our  manufactures  are  no  doubt  progres- 
iTe.  But  our  population  and  means  progress  so  much  faster,  that  our 
cmand  for  manufactured  supply  far  outgoes  the  progress  of  our  fac- 
\tj  to  manufiusture.  Nor  can  this  cease  to  be  the  case  for  any  calcu- 
kble  period  of  time. 

^  How  unwise  then  in  Great  Britain  to  suffer  such  a  state  of  things 
» lemwn  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  constant  interruption  and  derange- 
lent  by  not  fixing  on  the  basis  of  a  good  Treaty  the  principles  on 
'bicfa  it  should  continue. 

**  Among  the  considerations  which  ought  to  lead  her  to  a  Treaty,  is 
le  obtaining  a  renunciation  of  all  pretensions  of  right  to  sequester  or 
Tpfi'H^^^  debts  by  way  of  reprisal,  &c.,  though  I  have  no  doubt  this 
the  modem  law  of  nations.  Yet,  the  point  of  right  cannot  be  con- 
dered  so  absolutely  settled  as  not  to  make  it  interesting  to  fix  it  by 
•mty. 

'*  There  is  a  fact  which  has  escaped  observation  in  this  country, 
jid  wluch  as  there  has  existed  too  much  disposition  to  convulse  our 
mde,  I  have  not  thought  it  prudent  to  bring  into  view,)  which  it  is 
iteresting  you  should  be  apprised  of.  An  act  of  Parliament  27  George 
[L,  chapter  27,  allows  foreign  European  veesehy  single-decked  and 
at  exceeding  Seventy  Tons  burthen,  to  carry  to  certain  ports  in  the 
iritish  West  Indies  particular  articles  therein  enumerated,  and  also  to 
ike  from  thence  certain  articles. 

*^  This  consequently  puts  an  end  to  the  question  of  precedent,  which 
I  so  strongly  urged  against  a  departure  from  the  British  Navigation 
let  in  our  favor;  since  it  gives  the  precedent  of  such  a  departure  in 
isTor  of  others,  and  to  our  exelunon,  a  circumstance  worthy  of  par- 
ieular  notice.  Our  relative  situation  gives  us  a  stronger  plea,  for  an 
KXioeption  in  our  &vor  than  any  other  nation  can  urge. 
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"  In  paper  B  *  the  idea  of  a  Treaty  of  commerce  on  the  ibotiog  of 
the  Statu  quo  for  a  short  period  (say  fiye  years)  is  hrought  into  Tiew. 
I  shonld  understand  this  as  admissihle  only  in  the  event  of  a  satis&o- 
tory  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  points  nnexecnted  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  hnt  you  will  discoyer  from  your  instructions  that  the  opinioa 
which  has  prevailed  is  that  such  a  treaty  of  commerce  ought  not  to  he 
concluded  without  previous  reference  here  for  further  instructions* 
It  is  desirahle  however  to  push  the  British  Ministry  in  this  respect  to  a. 
result,  that  the  extent  of  their  views  may  he  ascertained. 

*^  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  to  us  an  object  of  in 
C(m8equenoe.     Besides  other  considerations  connected  with  it,  if  \ 
Government  of  the  United  States  can  procure  and  secure  the  enj( 
ment  of  it  to  our  Western  Country,  it  will  be  an  infinitdy  strong  1 
of  Union  between  that  Country  and  the  Atlantic  States.    As  its  ] 
ervation  will  depend  on  the  naval  resources  of  the  Atlantic  States,  1 
Western  Country  cannot  but  feel,  that  this  essential  interest 
on  its  remaining  firmly  united  with  them. 

'*If  any  thing  could  be  done  with  Great  Britain  to  increase 
chances  for  the  speedy  enjoyment  of  this  right,  it  would  be  in 
judgment  a  very  valuable  ingredient  in  any  arrangement  ycm 
make.    Nor  is  Great  Britain  without  a  great  interest  in  the  ( 
if  the  arrangement  shall  give  to  her  a  participation  in  that  nav^ti 
and  a  Treaty  of  commerce  shall  admit  her  advantageously  into 
large  field  of  commercial  adventure. 

"  May  it  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a  guarantee  of  our  right  in  tl^^"^ 
particular  fVom  Great  Britain,  on  the  condition  of  mutual  enjoyme:^^^ 
and  a  trade  on  the  same  terms  as  to  our  Atlantic  ports  ? 

"  This  is  a  delicate  subject  not  well  matured  in  my  own  mind: 
is  the  more  delicate,  as  there  is  at  this  moment  a  nc^tiation 
with  Spain,  in  a  position,  I  believe,  not  altogether  unpromising;  i 
ill  use  might  be  made  of  any  overture  or  intimation  on  the  eulge^^* 
Indeed  in  such  a  posture  of  the  thing  an  eventual  arrangement  < 
could  be  proper.    I  throw  out  the  subject  merely  that  jrou  may  t 
template  it 

*^  With  the  most  fervent  wishes  for  your  health, 
<*  comfort  and  success,  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

^' Your  afiectionate  and  oVt  servant,  A.  H.** 

*  This  paper  contemplated  the  fixing  by  treaty  the  sevend  ratM  of 
then  existing  by  law» — with  some  additional  proyidoni. 
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Conferences  between  the  American  Envoy  and  Lord 
Grenville  were  opened  at  London  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  June,  ninety-four.  Early  in  the  month  of  April,  Ham- 
ilton had  taken  measures  to  prepare  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  this  advance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  was  met  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  justice. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  Jay,  he  was  informed  in  the 
outset,  that  not  a  single  case  of  capture  under  the  In- 
structions of  November  had  been  laid  before  the  British 
Government ;  and  it  appeared  from  a  statement  of  Pinck- 
ney,  that  **  no  such  cases  had  been  transmitted  to  him." 

This  extraordinary  omission  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  place  before  a  Government,  whose  conduct  was 
deemed  such  by  his  party,  as  to  warrant  sequestration 
and  non-intercourse,  a  single  case  for  redress,  was  sought 
to  be  accounted  for  by  Randolph.  He  alleged  his  ex- 
pectation, that  the  Executive  would  take  them  up  on  pub- 
lic ground ;  talked  of  delays  incidental  to  his  public  du- 
ties, and  of  the  diversity  of  projects  in  Congress  with 
respect  to  Great  Britain. 

Soon  after  these  conferences  began,  copies  of  the  ir- 
ritating correspondence  between  Randolph  and  Hammond 
reached  London.  Intelligence  was  also  received  there  of 
the  capture  of  a  French  vessel,  which  had  sailed  during 
the  embargo  under  a  passport  from  Randolph,  as  he 
averred,  to  proceed  in  ballast,  granted  at  the  special  in- 
stance of  the  French  Ambassador  to  convey  despatches  ; 
and  which,  in  disregard  of  its  influence  on  the  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  had  been  freighted  with  gunpow- 
der /  / 

It  was  of  the  first  importance,  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should  distinguish  between  party  violence  or 
individual  indiscretions,  and  national  acts;  and  at  the 
^ery  moment  of  learning  Simcoe's  advance  to  the  Miami, 
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the  following  letter  was  opportunely  received  by  Jay 
from  Hamilton.    It  bears  date  the  fourth  of  June  : 

^  The  session  of  Congress  is  about  to  close  better  than  I  expected. 
All  mischievous  measures  have  been  prevented,  and  several  good  odm 
have  been  establbhed ;  among  these,  additional  provisions  of  revenue, 
and  some  of  force  are  not  the  least  important 

"  But  as  more  immediately  connected  with  the  objects  of  your 
mission,  you  will  learn  with  satisfaction,  that  the  bill  which  had  passed 
the  Senate  before  you  left  this,  for  pimishing  and  preventing  practioe^b^ 

contrary  to  Neutrality  has  become  a  law  with  only  one  material  alter 

ation,  the  rejection  of  the  clause -which  forbids  the  selling  of  prices, 
now  consider  the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary  as  armed  with  a(|equati 
means  of  repressing  the  fitting  out  of  privateers,  the  taking  bommii 
sions,  or  enlisting  in  foreign  service,  the  unauthorized  undertaking  < 
military  expediticms,  &c. 

'*  At  Gharlestown  some  considerable  irregularities  have  lately  ha^^^.p- 
pened,  but  means  have  been  taken  and  are  in  train,  which  will  !■  ^iio 
doubt  arrest  their  progress  and  correct  the  evil.  I  believe  it  would  t^Vbe 
nsefhl  for  you  to  collect  and  communicate  exact  information  with  !••  -i* 
gard  to  the  usage  of  Europe  as  to  permitting  the  sale  of  prises  in  New^  ^^ 
tral  countries.  If  this  should  be  clearly  against  the  toleration  of  1 
practice,  the  Executive  might  still  perhaps  disembarrass  itself. 

**  Men's  minds  have  gotten  over  the  irritation  by  which  they  ^ 
some  time  since  possessed ;  and,  if  Great  Britain  is  disposed  to  justic^^^^^ 
peace,  and  conciliation,  the  two  countries  may  still  arrive  at  a  bett—  ^ 
understanding  than  has  for  some  time  existed  between  them.  Is  therr^^^^^ 
not  a  crisis  which  she  ought  not  to  suffer  to  pass,  without  laying  '  * 
solid  foundation  for  future  harmony  1  I  think  there  is.  Adieu,  ic^^^l 
dear  Sir.  Not  knowing  how  far  any  press  of  business  on  the  depai^^^^ 
ment  of  State  might  delay  its  communications,  I  thought  a  few  has^^  ^ 
lines  would  not  be  unacceptable." 

From  Jay*8  reply,  it  appears,  that  he  communicatc^^^ 
this  letter  to  Lord  Grenville — that  his  prospect  were  f=-      *" 
vorable — that  he  feared  the  Posts  would  labor ;  but  th-       ^ 
he  concurred  with  Hamilton  in  the  opinion,  that  «)^^^« 
must  not  make  a  delusive  settlement  that  would  disuniv-  ^ 
our  people,  and  leave  seeds  of  discord  to  germinate.'' 
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On  the  first  of  August  an  answer  to  a  representation 
by  Jay  as  to  the  depredations  on  the  American  commerce 
was  received.  In  this  paper,  assurances  were  given  of 
the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  do  ^  the  most  complete  and 
impartial  justice "  for  the  injuries  which  had  been  sus- 
tained ;  of  the  intended  interposition  of  the  Government, 
where  it  could  not  be  had  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law ; 
and  of  their  purpose  to  remove  all  causes  of  complaint 
arising  from  the  impressment  of  American  seamen. 

Conferences  were  subsequently  held  in  respect  to  the 
infractions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  by  the  deportation  of 
negroes  and  of  other  property,  and  by  the  retention  of 
the  Posts.  In  these  conferences  Great  Britain  asserted, 
that  the  first  breach  was  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
denied  the  American  construction  of  the  Article  respect- 
ing the  negroes ;  refused  compensation  for  them,  and  in- 
sisted^  that  the  repeated  violations  of  the  Treaty  by  the 
Individual  States,  before  the  period  fixed  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  Posts,  justified  the  detention  of  them. 

The  American  negotiator  proposed  reciprocal  conces- 
sions. Among  those  asked  by  England  was  a  contraction 
of  the  North  Western  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  explicitly  refused.  The  preliminary  diflScul* 
ties  being  overcome,  mutual  projects  of  Treaty  were  in- 
terchanged. That  of  Jay  *  embraced  a  series  of  equiva- 
lents in  which  all  mutual  complaints  and  claims  were 
merged.  The  adjustment  of  the  boundary  by  Commis- 
rioners  and  the  surrender  of  the  Posts.  Compensation 
(by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  or  if  impracticable,  by 
Commissioners,)  for  all  irregular  and  illegal  captures  and 
condemnations  by  Great  Britain ; — and,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  compensation  (by  the  ordinary  course  of 

•  Aug.  6,  1794. 
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law  or  by  Commissioners)  for  British  debts,  contracted 
before  the  peace. 

A  direct  trade  was  proposed  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States  of  one  hundred  tons  or  under  to  the  British  West 
Indies  of  articles  admitted  in  British  bottoms,  with  return  ^ 
cargoes  to  the  United  States  of  the  productions  and  manu* 
factures  of  those  Islands,  paying  only  such  duties  and     / 
charges  on  exportation,  as  British  vessels  would  be  liable 
to — with  the  restriction,  that  they  carry  and  land  the  same 
in  the  United  States  only ;  it  being  expressly  agreed,  that 
West  India  productions  or  manufactures  shall  not  be  trans- 
ported in  American  vessels  either  from  those  West  Indies 
or  from  the  United  States  to  any  part  of  the  world,  ex-- 
cept  the  United  States ;  Sea  Stores  and  Rum  made  of 
West  India  Molasses  being  excepted.     A  free  and  op^o 
commerce  was  to  exist  in  all  the  productions  and  macft.'vi- 
factures  of  either  country  in  all  other  ports  of  the  Britm^ 
dominions  (not  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  ch^B^ 
tered  Trading  Companies)  and  of  the  United  States,  sLjm^b- 
ject  only  to  Native  tonnage  Duties.     The  admission      of 
the  productions  and  manufactures  of  either  nation    V>y 
their  vessels  into  the  ports  of  the  other,  paying  the  dutio 
on  importation  there  established  was  proposed.     FutcmJ^ 
provisions  were  to  be  made  to  secure  reciprocity. 

A  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  the  prizes  of  either  nati^^i 
being  at  War  and  the  other  being  neutral  in  the  ports    ^ 
the  Neutral — a  stipulation   against  the   employment     ^^ 
Privateers,  and  against  escheats  of  land  by  reason     ^* 
alienage ;  and  an  express  prohibition  of  any  sequestratmo'"^ 
or  confiscation  of  private  debts  or  engagements  in  coa^'^^ 
quence  of  national  differences  were  to  be  made. 

The  outline  of  two  treaties  founded  on  these  propo^^* 
tions ;  one  relating  to  existing  controversies  and  claims  ^ ' 
the  other  of  commerce,  was  presented  on  the  part        ^ 
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real  Britain.  The  former  provided  for  the  evacuation 
'  the  Posts  on  the  first  of  June  seventeen  hundred 
inety-six;  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to 
ijust  the  North  Eastern  Boundary  ;  and  prescribed  cer- 
Jn  western  limits  which  implied  a  cession  of  territory 
»  Great  Britain ;  rendered  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
ppiy  where  it  bounded  the  United  States,  free  to  both 
irtieSy  and  reserved  to  British  subjects  free  entry  into  all 
^rts,  creeks  and  bays  on  the  American  side,  and  of  resi- 
snce  thereon  for  commercial  purposes ;  stipulated  pay- 
tent  by  the  United  States  of  all  British  debts  contracted 
^ore  the  Peace  to  be  ascertained  by  commissioners,  if 
qoisite ; — compensation  to  the  United  States  for  cap- 
ren  and  spoliations  to  be  adjusted  in  a  similar  mode ; 
ith  satisfaction  for  the  captures  of  British  vessels  and 
erchandise  made  either  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
nited  States,  or  by  vessels  armed  in  their  ports,  or  com* 
anded  or  owned  by  their  citizens. 

As  to  neutral  commerce  during  war  with  the  Eu- 
pean  enemies  of  either  party,  it  provided,  that  the  prin- 
>le8  to  be  observed  were  to  be  such  as  would  apply  to- 
irds  the  most  favored  nations  of  Europe  with  the  ex- 
ption  of  privileges  granted  to  such  nations  prior  to  such 
vr  by  special  treaty,  and  with  such  modifications  as  may 

established  by  special  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
d  the  United  States ;  and  that  vessels  captured,  carry- 
I  contraband  articles,  should  be  brought  to  the  nearest 
rt  for  adjudication  ;  that  prizes  made  from  either  party, 
s  other  remaining  neutral,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
rta  of  the  neutral,  and  the  sale  of  them  publicly  pro- 
sited  ;  and  that  Privateers  should  not  be  employed,  ex- 
ipt  by  way  of  authorized  reprisals.  It  also  provided 
(ainst  the  sequestration  or  confiscation  of  public  or  pri- 
Vol.  VI.— 14 
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Tate  engagements,  and  against  escheats,  on  the  ground  of 
alienage. 

The  commercial  project  proposed  a  reciprocal  and 
perfect  liberty  of  commerce  between  the  British  European 
dominions  and  the  United  States,  with  the  right  to  each 
party  of  appointing  Consuls. 

The  same  liberty  was  assured  to  the  vessels  of  both 
parties  of  entry  and  commerce  in  their  ports,  as  were  or 
should  be  enjoyed  by  the  nations  the  most  favored  in  that 
respect,  and  without  any  distinction  of  tonnage  or  other 
duties  (such  Light  House  duties  excepted  as  are  levied  for 
the  profit  of  Individuals  or  of  Corporations)  by  which  the 
vessels  of  either  party  should  pay  higher  or  other  duties 
than  those  paid  by  nations  the  most  favored  in  that  re- 
spect, or  by  vessels  of  the  party  into  whose  ports  they 
shall  come. 

The  same  duties  on  articles,  the  growth  prodoce  or 
manufacture  of  the  contracting  parties,  as  were  paid  on 
the  like  articles  on  their  importation /rom  any  other  axv^ 
try,  were  to  be  laid ;  and  it  was  provided,  that  no  netf 
prohibitions  should  be  laid  on  articles  the  produce  or  man- 
ufacture of  either  country ;  and  that  the  number  of  pro- 
hibited articles  imported  from  any  other  country  by  the 
vessels  of  either  party  should  not  be  enlarged. 

As  to  the  British  West  Indies,  it  contained  an  article 
which  authorized  the  importation  into  them  in  Americsx^ 
vessels,  not  exceeding  seventy  tons  burthen,  of  anygoodt 
or  merchandise   the  growth  or  produce  of  the  Unit^ 
States,  which  it  then  was  or  might  be  lawful  to  impo^ 
thereto  in  British   bottoms,  such  American  vessels  9f^ 
their  cargoes  being  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  w^^^^ 
paid    by  British   bottoms; — ^permitting  the  exportatti^' 
from  them  in  such  American  vessels  of  all  articles^  '^^ 
growth  and  produce  of  such  West  Indies  as  might  be    ^^ 
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K>rted  in  British  vessels,  and  subject  to  tne  same  duties ; 
uch  articles  to  be  landed  in  the  United  States.  Their 
exportation  in  such  American  vessels  either  from  the 
i¥est  Indies  or  the  United  States  to  any  other  part  of 
he  world  to  be  prohibited  by  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  Rum  made  in  the  United  States  from  West 
[ndia  molasses.  This  article  was  to  continue  in  force 
mly  during  the  existing  war  and  tux)  years  after  the  ter- 
nination  of  it  by  peace.  The  West  India  Trade  was 
hen  to  become  the  subject  of  a  new  negotiation.  The 
Treaty  in  all  other  respects  to  be  in  force  for  a  period  oi 
welve  years  from  the  date  of  its  ratification. 

The  proposition  most  strenuously  controverted,  was 
hat  fixing  a  boundary,  which  would  have  contracted  the 
erritory  of  the  United  States.  This  was  abandoned  by 
Sreat  Britain.— The  other  more  important  suggestions  were 
hose  which  proposed  a  definition  of  the  term  contraband^ 
ind  a  prohibition  against  Impressment.  The  definition  of 
ITattel  as  to  contraband  was  adopted,  confining  it  to  arti- 
;Ie8  classed  under  the  term  "  Instrumenta  belli."  Provi- 
ions  were  only  to  be  so  considered,  where  there  was  an 
xpectation  of  reducing  an  enemy  by  famine ;  and  in 
Dch  case,  they  were  not  to  be  confiscated,  but  the  full 
alue  to  be  paid  for  them  with  a  reasonable  mercantile 
rofit  and  the  freight  and  demurrage  incident  to  their  de- 
mtion. 

While  the  conferences  were  at  this  interesting  stage, 
ay  wrote  to  Hamilton,  informing  him  of  the  obstacles  he 
lad  to  encounter  from  the  conduct  of  the  Democratic 
mrty  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  from  Randolph's 
etters  to  Monroe  then  at  Paris,  and  his  speech  when  in- 
loduced  to  the  Convention. 

In  a  dispatch  of  the  fifteenth  of  December,  Randolph, 
laving  previously  objected  to  the  postponement  of  a  final 
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settlement,  stated  his  objections  to  the  pending  proposi- 
tions. Compensation  for  the  negroes  he  insisted  on.  The 
epoch  for  surrendering  the  Posts  i;vas  deemed  too  remote, 
from  an  alleged  apprehension  of  Indian  hostilities.  The 
proposed  compensations  for  captures  by  French  cruisen 
fitted  in  the  United  States  was  to  be  placed  on  the  foot- 
ing it  had  been  by  his  predecessor.  Neutral  commerce 
it  was  desired  should  be  freed  from  contraband,  especially 
provisions.  As  to  satisfaction  for  the  British  captures,  it 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  broad  ground  that  the  principle 
under  which  they  were  made  was  unsound.  The  stipula- 
tion as  to  British  debts  was  coldly  assented  to ;  and  he 
suggested,  that  the  United  States  should  be  considered  as 
assignee  of  the  judgments  against  the  debtors,  **  that  they 
may  reimburse  themselves  as  far  as  they  can.** 

Lord  Grenville's  project  was  submitted  to  Hamilton. 
His  views  of  it  were  communicated  to  Randolph,  and  some 
of  them  were  embraced  in  this  dispatch.* 

Various  modifications  of  the  respective  projects  were 
made,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  London  before  the  pe- 
riod when  the  commentary  of  the  American  Governmeot 
on  the  protocols  was  written. 

The  most  important  of  these  modifications  were — th» 
introduction  of  a  stipulation  which  opened  the  Briti^ 
Ports  in  the  East  Indies  to  American  vessels  and  th^i^ 
cargoes  on  the   payment  of  the  same  duties  as  W4?<^^ 
charged  on  British  vessels,  and  the  specifications  in  tH^ 
twelfth  article  relating  to  the  West  India  trade  ;  with  tb^ 
clause  which  rendered  the  continuance  of  all,  but  tl»* 
permanent  articles,  dependent  on  the  renewal  of  reB^*' 
justment  of  that  article. 

After  introducing  into  this  article  the  provision  si^F" 

*  HaiDiltoii*f  Works,  ▼.  29. 
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gested  by  Hamilton  as  to  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
Jay  unfortunately  assented  to  the  proviso,  that  American 
vessels  should  **  carry  and  land  their  cargoes  in  the  United 
States  aitZy,**  and  that  the  United  States  would  "prohibit 
and  restrain  the  carrying  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa  or 
a)/ton ^  in  American  vessels,  "either  from  his  Majesty's 
Islands  or  from  the  United  States  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  except  the  United  States."  "  If  this  treaty  fails," 
Jay  wrote  to  Hamilton  on  the  day  of  signing  it,  "  I  despair 
of  another." 

Hamilton  remained  at  Philadelphia  a  fortnight  after 
his  resignation,  in  daily  expectation  of  its  arrival.  From 
the  time  he  resigned  until  that  of  his  departure,  he  had 
frequent  consultations  with  the  President.  His  advice 
was  in  some  instances  reduced  to  writing,  and  formally 
submitted  to  him. 

Having  received  numerous  testimonials,  both  of  pub- 
lic and  private  respect,  he  departed  for  New  York  on 
the  eighteenth  of  February.     Similar  marks  of  gratitude 
awaited  him  there.    The  freedom  of  the  City  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  a  large  assemblage  of  the  Citizens 
^ave  him  a  public  entertainment.    He  was  also  strongly 
^rged  to  accept  a  nomination  as  Governor  of  the  State, 
liot  he  positively  declined  it.* 

He  proceeded  thence  to  Albany  to  the  residence  of 
<3eueral  Schuyler,  at  which  place  it  was  resolved  to 
nominate  Jay  as  candidate  to  succeed  Clinton,  who,  sen- 
«ble  of  the  public  dissatisfaction,  had  determined  to 
:x-etire. 

*  MadiKni  to  JeiRnwm,  Feb.  15,  1795 :  '*  I  ciispect  that  Jaj  has  been  b»- 
"^xmjtd  hj  hit  anxiety  to  conple  ni  with  England,  and  to  avoid  retnrning  with 
^^  finger  in  his  month,  Hamilton  does  not  interfere  with  Jaj.  It  is  pom- 
XkkuIj  annoonced  in  the  newspapers  that  poverty  drives  him  back  to  the  bar, 
Mkxc  » livelihood." 


CHAPTER   CXVIII, 

Previous  to  his  leaving  the  City  of  New  York,  Hamilton 
addressed  a  letter  *  to  the  President,  explaining  an  opinion 
he  had  given  to  him  in  his  last  interview  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  in  case  the  treaty  should  not  arrive  before 
the  Senate  adjourned.  A  special  convening  of  the  Sen- 
ate he  thought  could  not  take  place,  on  the  ground,  that 
it  was  an  "  extraordinary  occasion,"  he  having  then  **  no 
such  advice  of  the  treaHy  as  would  warrant  the  assertion,** 
and  it  might  miscarry.  Instead  of  this,  he  advised,  that  a 
letter  be  sent  by  express  to  the  most  remote  Senators, 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  announcing  the  expectation  of 
it,  and  that  when  arrived  a  proclamation  would  be  issued. 

The  treaty  was  received  in  Philadelphia  on  the  seventh 
of  March,  ninety-five,  and  the  Senate  were  convened  for 
the  eighth  of  June.  They  assembled  on  that  day.  The 
course  to  be  pursued  by  that  body  was  a  source  of  much 
embarrassment — how  to  save  the  body  of  the  treaty,  and 
to  avoid  the  confirmation  of  the  twelfth  article. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June,  Hamilton  wrote  to  King : 

'*  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  tenth.  The  case  has  been  with 
me  as  with  you.  Reflection  has  not  mitigated  the  exceptionable  point. 
Tet  it  will  be  to  be  lamented,  if  no  mode  can  be  deyiaed  to  save  the 
main  object,  and  dose  the  irritable  questions  which  are  proyidod  for. 

•  Feb.  26,  1796. 
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ny  thing  besides  an  absolute  and  simple  ratification  will  put  some- 
Dg  in  jeopardy.  But,  while  on  the  one  hand,  I  think  it  advisable  to 
sard  as  little  as  possible,  on  the  other,  I  should  be  willing  to  hazard 
nething ;  and  unwilling  to  see  a  very  objectionable  principle  put  into 
lYity. 

'*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  time  is  fixed  for  the  ratification  of 
Treaty.  It  may  then  be  ratified  with  a  collateral  instruction  to 
ke  a  declaration,  that  the  United  States  consider  the  article  in  ques- 
1,  aggregately  taken,  as  mtended  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
rilege ;  that  they  conceive  it  for  their  interest  to  forbear  the  exer- 
)  of  that  privilege,  with  the  condition  annexed  to  it,  till  an  explana- 
1  In  order  to  a  new  modification  of  it,  shall  place  it  on  a  more  ac- 
table footing ;  or  till  an  article  to  be  sent  to  our  minister  containing 
t.  modification  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  British 
irt  as  a  part  of.  the  treaty.  .The  ratification  not  to  be  exchanged 
heat  further  instruction  from  this  country,  unless  accepted  in  this 
se^  and  with  this  qualification. 

"  This  course  appears  to  me  preferable  to  .sending  back  the  Treaty 
^en  the  negotiation  anew,  because  it  may  save  time  on  the  points 
It  interesting  to  us ;  and,  I  do  not  see,  that,  if  the  ratifications  be 
hanged  with  this  saving,  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  the  matter  op- 
ting as  intended.'- 

After  an  examination  by  the  Senate  of  its  articles*  in 
July  Burr  moved,  that  its  further  consideration  be  post- 
tied,  and  that  a  new  negotiation  should  be  commenced, 
th  a  view  to  expunge  several  of  the  articles  and  to 
dify  others,  and  to  secure  indemnity  for  the  negroes 
sorted.  Tazewell  of  Virginia  went  further ;  he  moved, 
it  the  Treaty  be  rejected.  Both  these  motions  were 
t  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate. 
Great  as  was  the  zeal  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  ne- 
168,  not  a  single  member  of  the  minority  voted  for  a 
tion  to  make  that  the  subject  of  a  distinct  negotia- 


*  Thia  waf  moved  by  Genenl  Gmm,  June  25th,  and  recommended  by 
L 
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The  Attorney  General  Bradford,  wrote  to  Hamilton 
on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  stating : 

**  The  conduct  of  Fauchet,  which  you  bo  justly  reprobate,  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  President,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  hare  ex- 
cited so  much  public  attention  as  I  expected.  *  *  '*'  He  finds  great 
fault  with  Mr.  Randolph  of  late,  and  I  understand  has  had  the  effront^ 
cry  to  complain,  'that  he  did  not  show  him  the  whole  of  the  instno- 
tions  to  Mr.  Jay ;  and  that  he  did  not  inform  him  that  Mr.  Jay  was 
authorized  to  conclude  a  commerdal  treaty.'  On  the  subject  of  that 
treaty,  he  is  extremely  irritable,  and  fh>m  yarious  circumstances  I  hava 
reason  to  belieye,  that  the  pieces  signed  '  Franklin,'  whidi  are  directed 
against  our  having  any  communication  with  Great  Britain,  are  wiitteo 
under  his  direction,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  fact  is  so." 

Hamilton  thus  replied : 

*'  Yours  of  the  twenty-first  of  May,  by  going  to  Albany,  did  not 
reach  me  till  yesterday.  '  The  expectation  of  Mr.  Adet  properly  varied 
the  course  of  proceeding.  I  am  glad  the  impression  with  you  corra- 
sponded  with  mine. 

''If  Mr.  Randolph  showed  Fauchet  any  part  of  the  instructiooB 
to  Mr.  Jay,  I  do  not  much  regret  that  be  manifests  displeasure  at  the 
withholding  of  a  part.  When  shall  we  cease  to  consider  ourselves  as 
a  colony  of  France  ?  To  assure  her  Minister,  that  the  instructions  to 
Mr.  Jay  contained  nothing  which  could  interfere  with  our  engage* 
ments  to  France,  might,  under  all  the  circumstances,  have  been  expe- 
dient ;  but  to  communicate  specifically  any  part  of  the  instructions  ta 
our  envoy,  was,  in  my  judgment,  improper  in  principle  and  precedent 

*'  I  expect  the  Treaty  will  labor.  It  contains  many  good  things 
but  there  is  one  ingredient  in  it  which  displeases  me,  of  a  commercial 
complexion.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  on  mature  reflection,  that  it  is 
expedient  to  ratify,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  it  is  our  inten- 
tion, till  there  be  a  further  explanation  and  modification  of  the  artidfl^ 
to  forbear  the  exercise  of  a  certain  privilege,  and  consequently  the  per- 
formance of  the  condition  of  it,  or  something  equivalent  Thia,  it  k 
true,  may,  or  may  not  be  accepted.  But  I  believe  it  will  create  no 
difficulty,  and  I  would  rather  risk  it,  than  take  the  Treaty  unquali- 
fiedly. I  prefer  this  course  to  that  of  sending  back  the  Treaty  for  a 
new  negotiation,  because  (among  other  reasons)  it  may  save  timo^  and 
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more  speedily  doee  oertain  matters  which  I  deem  it  yerj  important  to 
terminate. 

"  I  am  also  glad  to  learn,  that^  since  the  date  of  your  letter,  there 
have  heen  some  convictions  of  the  insurgents.  This  was  very  essen- 
tial to  the  permanent  good  effects  of  the  measures  which  were  pursued 
on  that  sulject,  Tou  see,  I  have  not  entirely  lost  my  appetite  for  a 
little  politics— yon  must  not  infer  that  I  have  not  a  very  good  one  for 
law. 

^  P.  S. — I  had  almost  forgotten  a  principal  object  of  this  letter.  It 
concerns  the  Marquis  La  Fayette.  In  conversation,  I  think,  but  cer- 
tainly by  letter  (this  entre  nous)  1  suggested  to  Mr.  Jay,  that  in  case 
the  Treaty  with  Great  Britun  turned  favorably,  it  will  be  well  to 
hint  to  the  British  Minister,  that  the  United  States  took  a  very  par- 
tienlar  interest  in  the  welfare  of  La  Fayette,  and  that  the  good  offices  of 
that  countiy  to  procure  his  Uberation,  would  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
mark  of  friendship.  I  believe,  I  also  bad  some  conversation,  in  the 
same  spirit,  either  with  the  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  I 
do  not  remember  if  any  thing  was  done.  If  the  thing  has  not  been 
tried,  and  if  the  Treaty  is  ratified,  will  it  not  be  advisable  to  instruct 
the  person  who  is  to  exchange  it,  to  accompany  it  with  an  observation 
of  the  above  import.  The  moment  will  be  a  favorable  one — and  I 
imagine  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  La  Fayette  will  recover  his 
popularity  in  his  own  country.  The  chief  thing  against  this  is,  the 
rivalship  of  those  who  hold  the  power.  But  will  they  not  be  glad  to 
consolidate  their  general  plan  by  the  weight  of  a  man,  who  with  all 
parties  has  maintained  the  character  of  welUinteniwrud^  and  who 
probably  has  the  good  will  of  the  multitude,  spite  of  all  that  has 
passed.  I  see  no  inconvenience  in  your  taking  occasion  to  ask  Mr* 
Jay,  if  the  Marquis  La  Fayette  was  ever  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  him  and  the  British  Ministry,  and  how  it  terminated.  And 
I  will  thank  you,  if  you  feel  yourself  at  liberty,  to  let  me  know 
whether  any  thing  like  the  step  I  have  suggested  obtains." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  a  resolution  was  offered 
by   King,  declaring  its  ''advice  and  consent''  to    the 
treaty.     Burr  proposed  a  substitute,  that  its  further  con- 
sideration should  be  postponed,  and  that  the  President  be 
^commended  to  proceed  without  delay  to  further  friendly 
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negotiations  with  Great  Britain  to  effect  certain  specified 
alterations.  Some  of  these  alterations  were  such  as  it 
was  obvious  the  British  government  must  refuse.  This 
substitute,  being  sustained  by  only  one-third  of  the  Sena- 
tors, failed.  In  lieii  of  it,  a  resolution  was  moved  by 
Tazewell  and  seconded  by  Langdon,  refusing  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  the  ratification,  on  stated  grounds  of  in- 
expediency, inequity,  and  unconstitutionality.  This  reso- 
lution was  also  lost,  and  after  a  full  investigation  of  its 
provisions,  and  after  a  most  vehement  opposition,  stimu- 
lated by  the  French  Minister,  who  hastened  to  Phila- 
delphia during  the  discussion,  the  treaty  was,  in  pur- 
suance of  Hamilton's  advice,  ratified  conditionally  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  but  by  a  mere  constitutional  nia- 
jority.*  The  condition  was,  that  an  article  be  added, 
which  should  suspend  so  much  of  the  twelfth  article,  as 
respected  the  West  India  trade.  With  respect  to  this, 
the  President  was  requested  to  open  a  new  negotiation. 

The  Attorney  General  replied  to  the  recent  letter  from 
Hamilton : 

''I  took  care,  before  xny  departure,  to  bring  the  situation  of  La 
Fayette  into  the  President's  notice,  and  submitted  to  him  the  pro- 
priety of  the  step  you  suggested  for  his  relief.  I  find  that  the  mode 
of  ratification  y<m  hinted  as  the  proper  one,  has  been  advised.  Tet 
the  resolve  of  the  Senate  is  so  equivocally  expressed,  that  it  may  mean, 
^ther  that  the  President  shall  noto  make  a  conditional  ratification,  or 
that  he  shall  ratify  it  hereafter^  if  the  British  King  shall  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Treaty  the  proposed  article.  Which  of  these  do  you  take 
to  be  the  true  construction  ?" 

It  was  the  expectation  of  the  majority  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  transmit  to  the  Senate  a  new  article  suspend- 

*  Negatives :  Yiiginia,  N.  Carolina,  Langdon  of  N.  H.,  Robinaon  of  Yer. 
mont,  Bnrr  of  N.  Y.,  Brown  of  Kentucky,  Butler  of  S.  C.^  and  Jackson  ol 
Geoi^a. 
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ing  the  twelfth  article  ;  and,  if  it  should  be  approved  by 
them,  would  immediately  ratify  the  treaty  provisionally. 
Randolph  used  all  his  influence  to  prevent  this  course 
being  taken.  He  stated  to  the  President,*  that  it  involved 
**  critical,  delicate  and  hazardous  points." 

"If  he  sends  an  article  leadj  drawn,  it  will  be  asked,  why  did  he 
do  so?  The  answer  is,  that  he  was  anxious  to  prevent  delays  in  con- 
dading  the  treaty.  Does  he  mean  to  exhibit  his  approbation  of  the 
treaty  $o  strikingly  f  *  *  *  As  a  qualified  ratification  is  a  new  thing 
in  diplomatic  history,  so  may  our  forms  of  proceeding  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  newness  of  our  situation.  Hence  the  President  has  on 
one  occasion  inquired  of  the  Senate,  whether  they  would  ratify  a  treaty 
with  a  certain  dause  in  it.  But  he  has  never  yet  gone  so  far,  as  to 
ask  them  now  to  approve  a  particular  article,  which  he  proposes,  and 
ii^w,  htforehand^  to  approve  a  treaty  which  shall  have  that  article  in 
it  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

^  Does  he  mean  to  ratify  it  now^  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for 
the  trea^  to  come  back  to  himself^  after  the  new  suspending  article  is 
inserted  ?  If  he  does,  the  propriety  of  putting  a  final  $eal  on  an  act 
before  it  is  complete,  or  of  delegating  to  another  the  power  of  seeing 
that  it  is  complete,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful.  And  if  the 
President  ought  not  to  do  this  for  himself^  ought  he  to  apply  to  the 
Senate  to  do  it  for  themselves  ?  " 

These  and  other  doubts  suggested  by  him  were  suffi- 
cient for  the  attainment  of  Randolph's  object.  No  new 
article  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate ;  and  after  waiting 
two  days,  it  adjourned  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  opposition  was  stimulated 
by  the  French  Minister.  Unwilling  to  appreciate  the 
wise  and  enlarged  motives  to  a  neutral  policy,  which  in- 
fluenced the  Administration,  all  the  eiforts  of  France  had 
been  directed  to  one  point,  that  of  engaging  the  United 
States  with  her  as  a  party  to  the  war.  Misled  by  the 
opposition^  she  feared  or  feigned  to  fear,  that  a  treaty  of 

«  Waihington'f  Writingi,  xi  477. 
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amity  with  England  would  lead  to  a  closer  connection 
Thus  the  toils  she  had  woven  would  be  broken — ^America 
would  not  become  her  satellite  ;  and  her  repeated  efforts 
to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  colonial  dependence  would  be 
defeated. 

The  same  arts  which  Genet  had  been  instructed  to 
practice,  but  which  he  wanted  skill  to  use,  were  repeated. 
While  Monroe  was  informed  at  Paris,  that  redress  for  the 
injuries  inflicted  in  violation  of  neutral  rights  and  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  would  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
with  England,  Adet,  the  successor  of  Fauchet,  opened  his 
correspondence  at  Philadelphia. 

He  arrived  there  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  while  the 
Senate  was  in  Session,  and  on  the  sixteenth  stated,  that 
he  should,  the  following  day,  transmit  an  Act  of  France 
relative  to  commerce.  It  was  not  sent.  On  the  twenty- 
second,  four  days  before  the  Senate  adjourned,  he  was 
reminded  of  his  promise ;  again  he  promised  it  on  the 
next  day,  but  again  failed  to  transmit  it. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  he  stated  in  an  interview  with 
Randolph,  that  he  had  brought  the  commercial  decrees 
previously  mentioned  by  (^enet,  and  was  instructed  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce.  His  documents  were 
asked.  They  were  promised.  Having  mentioned  the 
inquietudes  of  France,  lest  the  treaty  with  England,  had 
disabled  the  United  States  from  entering  into  a  more  lib- 
eral commercial  treaty  with  France,  by  Hamilton's  advice 
a  copy  of  it  was  communicated  to  him. 


'*  I  presume,"  he  wrote  Wolcotf^  "  with  the  reserres  that  < 
requires,  he  is  apprised  of  the  contents  of  that  treaty.  This  ongfal^  al 
least  to  go  so  far,  as  to  satisfy  hiro,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it^  inimical 
to  his  countiy,  especially  as  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  adopted.  It  is 
well  to  regard  our  peace  in  all  things  as  fiir  as  shall  oonsiBt  with  dig- 
nity.   Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion,  on  the  whole,  that  all  further  mystery, 
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at  present)  10  mmecessaiy  and  ought  to  be  waiyed,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  pnUic  mind.  I  do  not  think  any  scruples  of  diplomatic  de- 
coram  ought  to  stand  in  the  way." 

The  following  day  Adet  presented  his  objections  in 
writing.  The  reply  insisted,  that  they  were  groundless. 
He  then  exhibited  a  part  of  his  Instructions.  They  were 
to  *^ prepare  the  means  and  arrangements  to  treat,  and 
then  to  communicate  them  to  the  Committee  of  Safety." 
He  was  informed,  the  next  day,  of  the  readiness  of 
the  government  to  open  a  negotiation,  and  the  dates  of 
the  commercial  decrees,  referred  to  by  him,  were  asked. 
A  week  elapsed.  He  replied  on  the  eighth  of  July,  '^  that 
he  knew  of  no  other  than  those  communicated  by  Genet, 
and  stated  the  objects  of  France  to  be, — "a  reciprocal 
exemption  from  the  tonnage  duties ; "  and  the  respective 
naturalization  of  the  French  and  American  Citizens, 
^proposed  by  Jefferson,  and  desired  by  the  French  na- 
tion." 

Professions  of  a  desire  to  treat  were  made,  but  no 
such  purpose  was  evinced.  Every  thing  turned  upon  the 
question  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  England. 
The  objections  and  the  delays  were  all  intended  to  an- 
nounce to  the  United  States,  that  the  exercise  of  the  right 
and  duty  of  an  independent  nation  to  obtain  reparation 
and  preserve  peace  was  to  determine,  whether  her  ally 
Would  become  her  enemy. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  doubts  suggested  by 
ftandolph  had  prevented  an  immediate  provisional  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  by  the  President,  before  the  adjourn- 
t^ent  of  the  Senate. 

Their  resolution  presented  another  question  which  re- 
quired his  serious  consideration.  Could  the  President 
^nder  that  resolution  ratify  the  treaty,  excluding  its 
twelfth  article,  without  submitting  it  again  to  the  Senate  7 
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To  confirm  his  well-founded  doubts,  this  question  waB 
immediately  brought  before  the  public  in  an  opposition 
newspaper,  and  was  discussed  at  length.  All  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Democratic  party  were  at  the  same  time  put 
in  requisition  to  sway  his  mind. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  treaty  was 
confided  to  each  Senator,  under  the  usual  injunction  of 
secresy. 

The  importance  of  the  interests  involved  in  it  awak- 
ened an  intense  anxiety  to  be  informed  of  its  provisions. 
This  anxiety  was  increased  by  publications  in  the  Liondon 
papers,  purporting  to  contain  extracts  from  it ;  and  was 
stimulated  by  clamors  against  the  Anti-Republican  secresy 
which  had  been  observed. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  injunction  of  se- 
cresy as  to  the  papers  communicated  by  the  President 
was  removed,  but  the  Senators  were  "  enjoined  not  to  au- 
thorize or  allow  any  copy  of  those  communications  or  of 
any  article  of  them  to  be  taken ; '' — a  compromise  induced 
by  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  absolute  secresy. 

An  imperfect  sketch  of  the  treaty  tending  to  produce 
false  impressions,  had  been  perfidiously  communicated  to 
and  was  published  in  the  leading  Democratic  Gazette.* 
This  was  followed  by  a  note  from  Mason,  f  one  of  the 
Senators  of  Virginia,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  same 
Gazette,  three  days  after  the  Senate  had  adjourned,  in 
direct  violation  of  its  injunction,  inclosing  an  accurate 
transcript  of  it.  J 

The  plea  assigned  for  this  procedure  was,  that  **an 
abstract,  not  perfectly  correct   had  been  given  ;**  and 

*  **  The  Aurora.**  f  Stevens  Thompson  Mason. 

t  Jefferson  to  Monroe,  Monticello :—"  It  **  (the  British  Treaty)  "  has  in  my 
opinion  completely  demolished  the  monarchical  party  here." — "Tes.  TIm 
Treaty  is  now  known  here  by  a  hold  act  of  duty ^  in  one  of  our  StBMtanJ** 
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that  it  was  of  importance, ''  that  the  people  should  possess 
a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  "  of  it. 

To  remove  the  prejudice  this  procedure  excited,  it 
was  falsely  charged  that  Rufus  King  had  divulged  the 
Treaty  by  furnishing  Hammond  with  a  copy.  The  charge 
was  repelled  by  the  Senator  from  New  York ;  who  stated 
that  he  had  acted  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  injunc- 
tion in  having  permitted  a  copy  to  be  read  ; — ^but  that  no 
copy  had  been  given  ;  a  permission  which  had  been  freely 
exercised  by  other  members  of  the  Senate. 

The  Commissioners  of  Spain  came  in  aid  of  the  Min- 
ister from  France.  They  earnestly  deprecated  the  article 
respecting  the  Mississippi,  and  affecting  to  doubt,  de- 
manded whether  the  copy,  thus  promulgated,  was  gen- 
uine? 

A  very  large  impression  of  the  Treaty  was  printed 
with  the  greatest  despatch  at  the  office  of  the  Aurora ; 
and  Bache,  its  Editor,  hastened  to  Boston,  distributing 
copies  on  his  route.  Numerous  emissaries  also  traversed 
the  Country,  busy  in  misrepresenting  its  features.  Thus, 
before  the  friends  of  the  Administration  had  time  to  make 
known  its  true  character,  a  widely-extended  prejudice 
was  excited  against  it. 

Public  manifestations  of  this  discontent,  it  was  hoped, 
would  decide  the  President. 

The  movement  began  at  Philadelphia.  The  fourth  oi 
July,  instead  of  being  celebrated  by  the  Democratic  party 
as  the  birthday  of  American  liberty,  was  solemnized  as  a 
day  of  humiliation.  It  closed  with  the  exhibition  of  a 
transparency  of  Jay,  holding  scales,  in  which  ''  British 
Gold  ^  was  represented  to  preponderate  over  American 
Independence  ;  and  he  was  exhibited  as  inviting  a  bribe 
to  sell  bis  country.  The  effigy  was  burned  amid  loud 
huzzas.     Soon  afler,  on  the  thirteenth  of  that  month,  a 
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meeting  of  the  town  of  Boston  was  held,  Samuel  Adams 
taking  part.  Before  time  had  intervened  to  read  the 
treaty,  Resolutions  were  adopted  of  unmeasured  con- 
demnation. A  simultaneous  meeting  was  held  in  Charles- 
ton, where  there  seemed  to  be  little  division  of  opinion. 
Led  on  by  Charles  Pinkney,  that  city  spoke  her  unquali- 
fied reprobation. 

In  this  denunciation,  Chief  Justice  Rutledge  united, 
impeaching  not  only  the  conduct  but  the  motives  of  Jay. 
Gadsden  followed,  the  excited  mob  meanwhile  dragging 
a  British  flag  along  the  streets  and  burning  it  in  front  of 
the  British  Consul's  dwelling.  At  Wilmington,  the  capital 
of  Delaware,  Rodney  was  loud  in  his  violence,  thus  earn- 
ing a  title  to  preferment ;  nor  was  John  Dickinson  re- 
strained from  a  conspicuous  hostility.  At  New  Haven, 
at  Newport,  and  at  Portsmouth,  similar  demonstrations 
were  seen. 

Each  extremity  of  the  Union  appeared  on  this  occsr 
sion  to  vie  with  the  other  in  denouncing  the  measure. 
The  clamors  of  the  opposition  rent  the  sky.  Amazed  at 
this  sudden  and  unexpected  outbreak,  the  friends  of  tiie 
Administration  were  silent.  Fully  convinced  of  the  difr 
culties  to  be  encountered  in  sustaining  the  Senate,  from 
intrinsic  objections  to  the  treaty,  they  had  not  been  ap- 
prized of  the  secret,  well-concerted,  and  extensive  machi- 
nations to  astonish  and  subdue  the  President. 

At  the  same  time,  a  public  meeting  was  called  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York.  To  prevent  the  expression  of  a 
prejudiced  opinion,  they  were  requested  at  the  proposed 
meeting  to  listen  to  a  calm  discussion  of  its  merits,  and 
were  warned  against  the  adoption  of  any  party  resolu- 
tions. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  July,  an  immense  concourse 
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assembled  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  where  Hamilton 
endeavored  to  address  them.  A  clamor  was  raised, 
and  a  chairman  appointed.  He  then  renewed  the  at- 
tempt. Loud  vociferations  ensued.  To  prevent  discus- 
sion,  the  Meeting  was  urged  to  divide  to  the  right  and 
left. 

A  part  of  the  opposition  proceeded  to  the  Battery, 
bearing  the  French  and  American  flags;  and  having 
burned  the  treaty  before  the  residence  of  Jay,  rushed 
back  to  their  former  station.  Meanwhile,  Hamilton  pro- 
posed that  they  should  adjourn  to  a  church,  and  there 
consider  it.  This  proposition  drew  forth  hisses  from  the 
opposition.  Brockholst  Livingston,  son  of  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  and  brother-in-law  of  Jay,  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  family  of  that  name,  under  the  lead  of 
Chancellor  Livingston,,  was  conspicuous.  He  opposed 
the  adjournment  **  on  the  ground,  that  as  the  President 
might  ratify  the  treaty  at  any  moment,  an  instant  decision 
was  necessary.^ 

Hamilton  again  attempted  to  address  them,  exclaim- 
ing, "Fellow  citizens — Respect  yourselves.  I  conjure 
you  to  respect  yourselves."  He  was  replied  to  by  a  vol- 
ley of  stones,  one  of  which  struck  his  forehead ;  when 
bowing,  he  remarked,  "  If  you  use  such  knock-down  ar- 
guments I  must  retire.''  After  a  short  interval,  finding 
every  effort  to  induce  a  discussion  unavailing,  he  offered 
a  Resolution,  declaring  the  confidence  of  the  Meeting  ^  in 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  President  to  whom  with  the 
Senate  the  discussion  of  the  question  constitutionally  be- 
ODged,  and  that  it  did  not  appear  necessary  to  express 
my  opinion  on  the  Treaty.**  A  clamor  was  raised ; — 
oud  cries  of  dissatisfaction  were  heard  ;  and  it  being  ob- 
vious, that  the  sentiments  of  this  assemblage  could  not  be 
Vol.  VI— 15 
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fairly  ascertained,  the  friends  of  the  AdministratioD 
retired.* 

An  altercation  having  arisen  at  this  meeting  between 
Commodore  Nicholson — a  brave^  rude,  uneducated  mtn, 
who  had  been  previously  conspicuous  in  the  reception  of 
(yenet — and  another  person,  Hamilton,  knowing  his  tem- 
per, interposed  kindly  to  prevent  a  serious  issue.  Nichol- 
son immediately  turned  upon  Hamilton,  charging  him 
with  being  **  an  abettor  of  tories,"  and  indulging  in  other 
insulting  language.  Having  waited  a  day  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  apology,  and  no  apology  being  tendered, 
two  days  after  the  public  meeting,  Hamilton,  through 
Major  Fish,  sent  him  a  peremptory  message,  which  wai 
accepted.  Made  sensible  of  his  unjustifiable  conduct, 
Nicholson,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  his  second,  gave  t 
written  apology  in  terms  dictated  by  Hamilton.  At  this 
same  meeting,  one  of  Hamilton's  most  worthless  enemiei 
was  threatened  with  violence  by  Federalists ;  he  iinme- 
diately  interposed  his  protection,  insisting  that  every  man 
had  a  right  to  express  his  opinion  without  interruption. 
On  a  subsequent  day  the  Democratic  party  assembled, 
and  a  set  of  rash,  condemnatory  resolutions  reported  bjr 
Brockholat  Livingston  was  adopted,  without  opposition. 

To  counteract  the  hoped-for  influence  of  this  proceed- 
ing,  at  Hamilton's  instance,  a  meeting  was  called  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  expressed  its  confidence  in 
the  Executive,  and  its  approval  of  such  parts  of  this  b- 
strument  as  had  been  ratified.  Similar  expressions  ^ 
opinion  were  given  by  the  leading  merchants  of  the  other 
seaports. 

While  acts  of  violence  were  taking  place  at  so  B^l 
distant  points,  the  Democratic  papers  were  loud  in  their 

*  "  What  a  head  lopping  looking  set  of  fellowa,"  Hamiltoii  obierred,  ^  J* 
hxn  brought  to  eonnder  the  treaty." 
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Mise,  and  in  (heir  efforts  to  excite  the  populace.  Other 
^mmotions  followed.  The  Tre^ity  was  publicly  burned^ 
»tb  in  Boston  and  Charleston.  In  Philadalphia,  after  a 
own  Meeting  had  adjourned,  at  which  Chief  Justice 
'cKean,  A.  J.  Dallas,  and  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House 
'  Representatives — Muhlenberg — ^were  distinguished  for 
eir  opposition  to  it,  the  mob  moved  in  procession 
rough  the  City,  broke  the  windows  of  the  British  Min* 
:er,  burned  the  treaty  before  the  doors  of  their  Senator,* 
id  stoned  him  as  he  was  passing  in  his  carriage. 

These  examples  kindled  a  ferment  throughout  the 
»untry.  In  evety  State,  and  in  many  a  town,  public 
9etings  were  held ;  and  an  uninformed  spectator  might 
sll  have  supposed,  that  the  United  States  were  on  the 
e  of  a  second  revolution. 

Meanwhile  the  President  was  much  embarrassed.  The 
brt  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  negotia- 
»ii8,  to  narrow  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  when 
3i¥ed  in  connection  with  her  detention  of  the  Western 
mtBf  confirmed  the  early  jealousy  her  policy  had  inspired 
his  breast.t  The  refusal  to  make  compensation  for  the 
groes  deported  was  an  offence  to  the  Southern  inter- 
tSy  to  which  he  was  not  insensible ;  while  her  recent* 

«  Wniiun  Bingham. 

f  In  a  Diary  of  Washington,  July  8,  1790— commenting  on  the  commnni- 
lona  of  Major  Beckwitb— the  President  remarks:— *' The  aspect  of  this 
dneas  on  the  moment  of  its  communication  to  me  appeared  simply,  and 
cdber  than  this — '  We  did  not  incline  to  give  any  satisfactoxy  answer  to 
;  Ifbrris,  who  was  officially  commissioned  to  ascertain  oar  intentions  with 
p0Cfc  to  the  Eyacoation  of  the  Western  Posts  within  the  United  States,  and 
Mr  matters  into  which  he  was  empowered  to  inquire,  until,  hy  this  unau- 
vticated  mode,  we  can  discoyer  whether  you  will  enter  into  an  alliance 
di  US  and  make  common  cause  against  Spain.  In  that  case,  we  win  enter 
»  a  oominercial  treaty  with  yon,  and  promise,  perhapt  to  fUfil  what  tbey 
mdj  stand  engaged  to  perform.*" 
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.     .^    ..aciensiblc  violaiior.f  of  neutral  rigtits 

.  ..N.U  iiiu.     Yet  the  sincere  and  anxious  dearc 

•  3K.4  1  lo  arms,  which  had  prompted  the  mis- 

...  '. ..   iiduenced  his  mind. and  he  had  resolved 

i.....4iii  iho  treaty  to  the  Senate,  lo  ratify  it,  if 

^v.   Mh  .idi  iMKly. 

.^    vcit  raiified  by  a  mere  constitutional  majority. 
^       ...  Li^iiai  terms  of  that  ratification  perplexed  him 
.«^  a  ihi8  moment  of  difficulty,  he  again  appealed 
niKHii  ho  never  appealed  in  vain. 
V    t.^'ic  lo  Hamilton  on  the  third  of  July : — 

..  KA  ?<ih:  The  treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  and  Xavigation, 

^.    »ul\  bivu  before  tho  Senate,  has,  as  you  will  perceive, 

.    .uuK-  i'htrii*«  into  tho  Gazettes  of  this  city.     Of  course  the 

AUKiil!*  i>f  it  will  (especially  in  its  unfinished  state)  be 

.    ,  K*i  i1h>  i»|iiiiion  of  thote  who  were  determined  (before  it  was 

,^.t.K^l>  to  tupfHtrt^  or  appou  it,  that  I  am  solicitous  to  obtain ; 

.  I  \i%ll  know,  rarely  do  more  than  examine  the  side  to  which 

.ai»  ^wthoul  giving  tho  reverse  the  consideration  it  deserves; 

'.V«  \wiUoiii  a  wish  to  bo  apprised  of  the  reasons,  on  which  the 

..v.. .•.(.•  utf  loumlvd.    My  desire  is  to  learn  from  dispassionate  men 

<^   M»v>  kiioHUnlgo  of  the  subject,  and  abilities  to  judge  of  it,  the 

.  «^  .>|i4UuMi   ihoy  entertain  of  racA  article  of  the  instrument;  and 

^      . .  '  .>i  II  III  tlu'  aggregate.    In  a  word,  placed  on  the  footing  the 

u-^v  ^UiuU,  it  is,  more  than  ever,  an  incumbent  duty  on  me,  to 

.1  s«.  lu^l'^'^^^^v  and  the  true  interest  of  this  country  shall  appear  to 
.V  «^  »»0  tk*kik«l'*  01^  'BO  important  a  subject  under  such  delicate 

\»u  \wU  W  at  no  loss  to  perceive  from  what  I  hare  already  said, 

^     ,,^^  \\\:A\s^m  art%  to  have  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  side  of  each 

.  .^  ..i4UH>i  nud  iH»in|Nured  together ;  that  I  may  see  the  bearing  and 

y  ^,\  ^a  i\wu\  \  and,  ultimately,  on  which  side  the  balance  is  to  be 

\s     ■ 

^i4ji  iiMiiy  lias,  I  am  sensible,  many  relations,  which,  in  deciding 

•V  y .  Mi^  x>u|^bl  tu  bo  attended  to ; — some  of  them  too  are  of  an  impor- 
H.v.«iiVi    t  know  also  that  to  judge  with  precision  of  its  commer- 
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ial  amagements,  there  ought  likewise  to  he  an  intimate  acquiuntance 
irith  the  Tarious  branches  of  commerce  between  this  country  and 
dreat  Britain,  as  it  n&w  stands ;  as  it  will  bo  placed  bj  the  treaty ; 
ind  as  it  may  affect  our  present,  or  restrain  our  future  treaties  with 
>ther  nations.  All  these  things,  I  am  persuaded,  you  have  giyen  as 
nmch  attention  to  as  most  men ;  and  I  belieye  that  your  late  employ- 
ment under  the  (General  government  afforded  you  more  opportunities 
»f  deriTing  knowledge  therein,  than  most  of  them  who  had  not  studied 
ind  practised  it  scientifically,  upon  a  large  and  comprehensive  scale. 

''I  do  not  know  how  you  may  be  occupied  at  present ;  or  how  in- 
compatible this  request  of  mine  may  be  to  the  business  you  have  in 
band ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  howeyer  desirous  I  may  be  of  availing  my- 
idf  of  your  sentiments  on  the  points  I  have  enumerated,  and  such 
>ther8  as  are  involved  in  the  treaty  ;  and  the  resolution  of  the  Senate ; 
[both  of  which  I  send  you,  lest  they  should  not  be  at  hand ;)  it  is  not 
nj  intention  to  interrupt  you  in  that  business,  or  if  you  are  disin- 
dined  to  go  into  the  investigation  I  have  requested,  to  press  the  mat- 
er upon  you ;  for  of  this  you  may  be  assured,  that  with  the  most  un- 
Ugned  regard,  and  with  every  good  wish  for  your  health  and  prosperity, 
'.  ftm  your  affectionate  friend. 

**  P.  S. — Admitting  that  his  B.  Majesty  will  consent  to  the  suspen- 
lon  of  the  twelfth  article  of  the  Treaty,  is  it  necessary,  that  the  treaty 
hoold  again  go  to  the  Senate  1  or  is  the  President  authorized  by  the 
leflolution  of  that  body  to  ratify  it  without  ? '' 

Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  intelli- 
rence  reached  New  York  that  Great  Britain  had  renewed 
he  order  for  the  seizure  of  provisions  going  to  French 
K>rt8.  Among  the  calumnies  of  the  day,  it  was  charged 
ly  the  opposition,  that  she  had  withheld  her  order  to  cap- 
lire  the  American  vessels,  until  she  had  Jay's  permission 
o  renew  them. 

Hamilton  wrote  to  the  President  instantly,  (on  the 
dxtb  of  July,)  apprising  him  of  this  intelligence,  and  on 
he  ninth  inclosed  him  a  reply  to  his  letter  of  the  third  of 
that  month,  containing  at  much  length  his  ''  Remarks  on 
the  treatv." 
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This  treaty  sought  to  accomplish  two  primaiy  objects 
— the  adjustment  of  all  subjects  of  controversy  arising  oat 
of  the  inexecution  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  particularly 
the  restitution  of  the  Western  Posts,  and  reparation  for 
the  spoliations  of  American  property  committed  during 
the  then  existing  war. 

The  first  ten  were  permanent  articles.  As  to  these, 
Hamilton  remarked,  that  "  they  close  the  various  matters 
of  controversy  with  Great  Britain  and  upon  the  whole 
they  close  them  reasonably.  Compensation  for  the  ne- 
groes (which  had  been  refused)  if  not  a  point  of  doubt- 
ful right,  is  certainly  a  point  of  no  great  moment*  It  in- 
volves no  principle  of  future  operation.  It  terminates  in 
itself,  and  the  actual  pecuniary  value  of  the  object  is  in  a 
national  sense  inconsiderable  and  insignificant. 

The  remaining  articles  arc  temporary, — incidental  to 
the  others,  and  chiefly  relate  to  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  the  two  Countries. 

The  twelfth  or  suspended  article  regulated  the  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  : — 

^  This  article,"  Hamilton  remarked,  "  is  in  my  judgment  an  excep- 
tionable one.  The  principle  of  a  restriction  upon  any  thing  wluch  is 
not  the  produce  of  the  treaty  itself  is  unprecedented  and  wrong.  Had 
it  been  confined  to  articles  from  the  British  Islands,  it  could  hare  been 
Justified,  but  extending  to  articles  from  other  countries,  and,  according 
to  the  letter,  to  one  which  is  the  growth  of  our  own  country,  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  from  the  beginning,  inadmissible.  It  might  also  have 
proved  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  to  France,  by  intercepting,  in  the  ^k^m 
midst  of  the  War,  a  regular  and  just  source  of  supply  through  us ;  and  M^^ 
though  I  would  not  omit  any  measure  which  I  thought  for  the  nationil  ^  ^  ^ 
interest,  because  anj  foreign  power  might  capriciously  dislike  it,  yet  i^  ^' 
would  do  no  act  giving  a  reasonable  cause  of  dissatisfaction. 

'*  And  for  these  reasons  I  am  glad,  though  at  the  risk  of  the  tiealji  ICIT^r 
that  the  Senate  has  excepted  it. 

**  I  do  justice  to  Mr.  Jay's  reasoning  on  this  subject    Ho  thongfc^^T^^ 
rightly,  that  the  re-exportation  of  the  articles  in  ordinary  times  wu    ^^^  ' 
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Mtter  of  little  consequence  to  this  country ;  and  that  it  was  of  impor- 
tnoe  by  a  formal  treaty  to  establish  the  precedent  of  a  breach  in  the 
layigation  system  of  Great  Britain,  which  might  be  successiyely 
iridened.  These  reasons  were  not  light  ones,  but  they  are  in  my 
adgment  outweighed  by  other  considerations.'' 

Most  of  the  other  articles  he  approved.  After  a  par- 
icular  review  of  each,  he  remarked,  the  following  gen- 
eral views  may  be  added  : 

"  The  truly  important  side  of  this  treaty  is,  that  it  closes,  and  upon 
he  whole,  as  reasonably  as  could  haye  been  expected,  the  controverted 
)oint8  between  the  two  countries ;  and  thereby  gives  the  prospect  of 
repossessing  our  Western  Posts,  an  object  of  primary  consequence  in 
mr  affiurs — of  escaping  finally  from  being  implicated  in  the  dreadful 
far  which  is  ruining  Europe ;  and  preserving  ourselves  in  a  state  of 
leaoe  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 

"  Well  considered,  the  greatest  interest  of  this  Country  in  its  ez- 
emal  relations  is  that  of  Peace.  The  more  or  less  of  commercial  ad- 
rantages  which  we  may  acquire  by  particular  treaties  are  of  far  less 
Boment  With  peace,  the  force  of  circumstances  will  enable  us  to 
nake  our  way  sufiSciently  fast  in  trade.  War  at  this  time  would  give 
i  serious  wound  to  our  growth  and  prosperity.  Can  we  escape  it  for 
en  or  twelve  years  more,  we  may  then  meet  it  without  much  inquiet- 
ide,  and  may  advance  and  support  with  energy  and  effect  any  just 
vetensions  to  greater  commercial  advantages  than  we  enjoy. 

**  It  follows,  that  the  objects  contained  in  the  permanent  articles  are 
i  real  and  great  value  to  us.  The  price  they  will  cost  us  in  the  article 
if  compensation  for  the  debts  is  not  likely  to  bear  any  proportion  to 
be  expenses  of  a  single  campaign  to  enforce  our  rights.  The  calcula- 
km  is  therefore  a  simple  and  a  plain  one.  The  terms  are  no  way  in- 
nosistent  with  national  honor. 

'*  As  to  the  commercial  arrangements  in  the  temporary  articles, 
hey  can  be  of  no  great  importance,  either  way  ;  if  it  were  only  for  the 
ircomstance  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  either  party  to  terminate  them 
irithin  two  years  after  the  war.  So  short  a  duration  renders  them 
niimportant,  however  considerable  as  to  intrinsic  merit.  Intrinsically 
BOnsidered  they  have  no  very  positive  character  of  advantage  or  disad- 
rintage.  They  will  in  all  probability  leave  the  trade  between  the  two 
Boimtries  where  it  at  present  is. 
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"  There  is  howeyer  one  material  circumstanoe  in  which  this  will 
not  happen.    The  fifteenth  article  declares  that  there  shall  be  no  pro- 
hibttion  of  the  importation  of  or  exportation  to  and  firom  the  respectiTa 
territories  of  the  contracting  parties,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to 
all  other  nations.    This  permits  us  to  carry  to  the  British  dominions 
any  article  the  growth  or  manufactare  of  another  country  which  ma/ 
be  carried  from  such  country  to  those  dominions.    This  is  a  serious 
innoTation  on  the  British  navigation  act,  and  an  important  privilege  to 
us.    It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  it  does  not  secure  to  us  the 
continuance  of  those  discriminations  in  our  favor,  compared  with  fo^ 
eign  powers  which  have  in  practice  existed ;  but  as  these  discriminar 
tions  have  always  been  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  other  pirtjr, 
and  are  evidently  founded  on  the  interest  that  party  has  to  procure  the 
supply  from  us  rather  than  from  other  quarters,  the  inference  is  thtt 
the  security  for  the  continuance  of  the  advantage  is  as  great  as  before." 

The  obstacle  to  its  becoming  matter  of  stipulation 
was,  that  it  was  deemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  treaties 
with  other  powers. 

'*  Comparing  this  treaty  with  the  commercial  treaties  heretofore 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  the  real  advantage  is  on  the  side  oi 
the  former.    As  to  the  European  dominions  of  the  different  powers, 
the  footing  will  be  essentially  equal.    As  to  their  colonies,  Gre*^ 
Britain  gives  us  greater  advantages  by  this  treaty  than  any  other  o^ 
tion  having  colonies,  by  iU  treaty.    There  is  nothing  in  any  of  o*^ 
other  treaties  equivalent  to  the  advantages  to  us  in  the  British  £^^ 
Indies.    To  this  may  be  added,  the  advantages  contained  in  the  Cin^^ 
Article.        ^ 

'*  Against  this  may  be  set  the  stipulation  that  free  ships  shall  ^^^ 
make  tree  goods;  and  the  extended  enumeration  of  contraband;  t^^'* 
besides  that  these  are  provisions  relative  to  a  state  of  war,  our  tx^S^ 
rience  in  the  present  war,  in  reference  to  France,  has  shown  us  tW-^ 
the  advantages  expected  are  not  to  be  counted  upon. 

"Since  then,  the  permanent  articles  are  of  material  consequen-^^*' 
the  temporary  ones  of  small  importance;  since  our  faith  is  preser  ^^ 
with  other  powers ;  since  there  are  no  improper  concessions  on  "^■^^ 
part,  but  rather  more  is  gained  than  given;  it  follows,  that  it  is  tb^-  ^ 
terest  of  the  United  States  that  the  treaty  should  go  into  effect 

*^  But  will  it  give  no  umbrage  to  France  ?    It  cannot  do  it^  i 
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Fnmoe  is  tmreisonable ;  because  our  engagements  with  her  remain 
unimpured ;  and  because  she  will  still  be  upon  as  good  a  footing  as 
Great  Britain.  We  are  in  a  deplorable  situation  if  we  cannot  secure 
our  peace,  and  promote  our  own  interest  bj  means  which  not  only  do 
not  derogate  from  our  faith,  but  which  leaye  the  same  advantages  to 
France  as  to  other  powers  with  whom  we  form  treaties.  Equality  is 
all  that  can  be  claimed  from  us.  It  is  improbable,  that  France  will 
take  umbrage ;  because  there  is  no  cause  giyen  for  it ;  because  there  is 
no  disposition  on  her  part  to  break  with  us ;  and  because  her  situation 
forbids  a  breach. 

"  But  will  it  not  hinder  us  from  making  a  more  beneficial  treaty 
with  France  7  This  can  only  turn  upon  the  question  of  equivalents  to 
be  given  by  us.  As  to  this,  though  our  treaty  with  England  would 
prevent,  in  many  particulars,  our  giving  preferences  to  France ;  yet 
there  are  still  important  points,  from  the  natural  relations  of  com- 
merce, which  are  open  to  arrangements  beneficial  to  France, — and 
wfaidi  might  serve  as  equivalents.  There  is  not  leisure  to  enter  into 
the  detail  or  this  might  be  shown.  It  may  however  be  mentioned,  by 
way  of  example,  that  we  may  remove  wholly  the  duties  on  French 
wines,  which  would  be  one  important  item. 

'^  But  it  would  be  always  very  unwise  to  refrun  from  doing  with 
one  power  a  thing  which  it  was  our  interest  to  do ;  because  there  was 
%pa9iibility  that  some  other  power  might  be  willing  to  make  a  better 
bargain  with  us.  What  evidence  has  France  given  that  she  is  disposed 
to  make  such  better  bargain  7  All  that  she  has  hitherto  proffered 
tmder  her  present  government,  has  contemplated,  as  the  consideration, 
9ur  heeoming  partiei  to  the  War.  As  she  will  and  ought  to  calculate 
her  own  interest,  we  ought  to  dismiss  the  expectation  of  peculiar  fa- 
vors. Facon  rendered  in  trade  are  very  absurd,  and  generally  imagi- 
nary things.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  short  necessary  du- 
ration of  our  treaty  leaves  us  a  wide  field,  future  and  not  remote. 

**  But,  upon  the  whole,  we  shall  be  least  likely  to  bo  deceived,  by 
taking  this  as  tho  basis  of  our  commercial  system — ^that  we  are  not  to 
make  particular  eacrifieee,  nor  expect  particular  fa%or%  from  any 
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While  Hamilton  was  thus  presenting  to  the  President  an 
impartial  view  of  this  instrument,  a  publication  appeared, 
entitled  "  A  calm  Observer,"  subsequently  attributed  to 
Edmund  Randolph,  advising  the  President,  **  to  suspend 
bis  signature  to  it,  till  it  was  so  modified  as  to  appear  be- 
fore us  on  terms  of  reciprocity."  ♦ 

On  the  tenth  of  July  Washington  wrote  to  Hamilton 
acknowledging  his  observations  upon  the  treaty : 

"  For  both  letters,"  he  remarked,  ^I  offer  70a  my  sincere  thanks^ 
as  they  have  afforded  me  great  satisfaction.  Although  it  was  my  wish 
that  jour  observations  on  each  article  should  be  diffusive,  yet  I  am 
really  ashamed  when  I  behold  the  trouble  it  has  given  you  to  ezploro, 
and  to  explain  so  fully  as  you  have  done,  the  whole  of  them." 

These  remarks  are  followed  by  several  comments  on 
the  second  and  third  articles,  indicating  what  he  deemed 
objectionable  in  them.  He  had  previously  informed  him, 
that  the  Government  had  no  positive  knowledge  of  the 
renewal  of  the  order  for  seizing  provisions. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  Hamilton  again  addressed 
the  President.  This  letter  is  not  preserved.  From  the 
reply,  it  appears,  that  he  was  of  the  opinion,  as  the  facts 

•  July  7,  1796. 
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were  before  him,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
sabmit  the  new  article  of  the  treaty  to  the  Senate. 
On  the  fourteenth,  Washington  wrote  to  him : 

"  I  received  your  favor  of  yesterday  this  moment,  when  I  am  on 
the  eve  of  a  journey  to  Virginia.  The  opinion  which  you  have  given 
as  to  its  being  necessary  to  submit  the  new  article  to  the  Senate,  being 
in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  Secretaries,  and  ihe  Attorney  Oen- 
eral,  has  occasioned  some  embarrassment  with  me.  For  I  always  un- 
derstood it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  that  they 
were  not  to  pass  their  judgment  upon  the  new  article  further  than 
they  have  done.  But  as  I  shall  be  absent,  and  Mr.  Randolph  has  be- 
fore him  the  bringing  of  this  business  to  a  close,  I  wish  you  to  writo 
to  him  your  ideas,  if  upon  mature  deliberation  you  shall  think  differ- 
ently from  the  gentlemen  around  me ;  or  you  find  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  to  be  different  from  what  I  have  been  led  to  expect.  I  have 
told  Mr.  Randolph  that  your  sentiments  do  not  agree  with  those,  which 
I  received  from  the  ofiScers  of  government,  and  have  desired  him  to 
revise  them.  I  have  also  told  him  that  I  have  requested  the  favor  of 
you  to  write  to  him  on  this  subject.  Very  aflTectionately,  I  always  am 
Tours. 

^  P.  S. — Notwithstanding  ono  great  object  of  my  visit  to  Mount 
Vernon  is  relaxation ;  yet  to  hear  from  you  the  sentiments  entertained 
of  the  treaty — and  in  short,  on  any  other  interesting  sul^ect,  with 
which  the  public  mind  is  occupied  would  be  a  considerable  gratifica- 
tion. The  state  of  our  pecuniary  matters  in  Holland,  at  this  time,  is 
a  bar  to  Mr.  Adams's  leaving  that  country ;  but  the  next  best  thing 
irin  be  adopted.    Yours  as  before.  G.  W." 

Differing  opinions  were  given  to  the  President  as  to 
Jie  course  to  be  pursued.  Randolph  advised,  that  the 
ratification  be  suspended  until  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
rision  order  was  ascertained.  In  case  such  order  had 
^een  issued,  that  the  ratification  be  withheld,  until  the 
>rder  was  revoked.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
recommended  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  the  mode 
^vised  by  the  Senate,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  note, 
Lo  the  effect,  that  nothing  could  justify  the  supposed  order. 
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Hamilton  gave  the  opinion,  that  the  treaty  be  ratified,  as 
advised  by  the  Senate;  and  that  instructions  be  given 
to  the  Minister  at  London  not  to  exchange  the  ratificatioD 
until  the  provision  order  was  rescinded ;  and,  if  the  order 
had  been  issued,  though  revoked,  that  a  remonstrance 
against  the  principle  on  which  the  order  was  supposed  to 
be  founded,  be  at  the  same  time  delivered.  The  Presi- 
dent directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prepare  instruc- 
tions and  a  remonstrance,  in  conformity  with  Hamilton's 
opinion. 

The  next  morning,  he  left  Philadelphia  for  Mount  Ver- 
non. On  the  very  day  on  which  the  President's  intention 
to  ratify  the  treaty  was  communicated  to  the  British  En- 
voy, Adet  was  informed  by  Randolph,  that  he  was  author- 
ized to  meet  his  overtures,  and  three  days  after  he  was 
invited  to  state  ''the  parts  of  the  subsisting  treaty  he 
wished  should  be  abolished,  corrected  or  added  to.'' 

The  motive  to  the  overtures  of  France  had  now  ceased. 
They  had  not  prevented  the  President's  decision  on  the 
treaty  with  her  enemy.  Adet  replied,  declaring  his  in- 
tention to  transmit  to  his  government  the  answer  to  his 
objections  to  the  treaty,  with  the  treaty  and  those  objec- 
tions ;  and  promised  "  in  a  few  days  to  see  Randolph,  and 
commence  the  business  of  digesting  a  new  treaty,  and  a 
new  consular  convention."  The  merely  political  objects 
of  his  Instructions  had  failed,  as  had  those  of  Genet.  By 
neither  of  these  Ministers  was  a  commercial  negotiation 
ever  commenced ! 

Meanwhile  the  excitement  was  extending  over  the 
country.  An  incident  in  the  harbor  of  Boston  marks  the 
feeling  there.  A  vessel  which  arrived  with  a  cargo  in 
lawful  commerce,  was  plundered  in  the  night  by  the  rab- 
ble ;  moved  into  the  bay ;  her  masts  cut  down ;  the  hull 
fired,  and  left  to  float  along,  imperiling  the  shipping.    The 
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ground  of  this  outrage  was  an  intimation  of  the  French 
Consul,  that  she  was  a  British  privateer.  Soon  after, 
at  a  town-meeting,  the  treaty  was  unanimously  con- 
demned, many  orderly  citizens  being  absent;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  address  a  remonstrance  to 
the  President. 

During  his  absence  from  the  seat  of  government  the 
Resolutions  of  this  important  commercial  town  were  re- 
ceived by  Washington.  Viewing  the  simultaneous  move- 
ments throughout  the  country  as  the  results  of  a  precon- 
certed plan  to  produce  a  general  ex(>losion,  the  President 
carefully  weighed  the  terms  of  a  reply,  which  he  intended 
should  be  made  to  every  similar  proceeding. 

With  entire  truth  and  with  great  dignity,  he  stated 
the  motives  of  his  conduct.  Treacherously  apprised  ot 
tiie  position  in  which  the  President  had  left  this  subject, 
the  Democratic  party  increased  their  exertions  to  in- 
fluence his  course.  At  an  assemblage  of  the  people  of 
C^harlestown  in  Massachusetts,  the  broad  question  was  pro- 
fK>sed  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  treaty.  A  motion  to  ad- 
|ourn  for  the  purpose  of  considering  it  was  rejected ;  and  a 
proposition  i<^  have  it  read  was  opposed  as  ''  unnecessary.^ 
"^WThen  it  had  been  read,  Dexter  addressed  the  audience 
«>bserving,  that  the  treaty  was  by  no  means  as  good  as  he 
kad  hoped,  nor  as  unfavorable,  as  had  been  represented. 
K[e  stated  definitely  the  alternatives  presented  to  the  people 
myf  the  United  States.  Having  stigmatised  ^^  the  base  arts 
9ftnd  falsehoods  which  had  been  practised  to  excite  their 
;jprejudices,"  he  commented  briefly  on  the  more  important 
^of  its  provisions,  and  challenged  any  one  of  its  opposers 
^o  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  its  merits.  No  person  accept- 
ed the  challenge,  but  a  resolution  disapproving  the  treaty 
^BLS  modified  by  the  Senate,  passed  ;  and  an  address  to  the 
IVresident  was  ordered.  Similar  proceedings  were  had 
mn  very  many  of  the  towns  of  New  England. 
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Virginiay  having  waited  the  effect  of  these  appeals  to 
the  passions  of  the  people  in  other  States,  now  came  for- 
ward. Her  hostility  to  the  administration  of  Washington 
required  no  new  incentive  ;  but,  had  it  flagged  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  powerful  one  was  furnished  by  the  article  which 
provided  indemnification  for  debts  due  to  British  sub- 
jects. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  Randolph,  averse  to  any  pro- 
vision for  the  collection  of  these  debts,  had  suggested, 
that,  **  the  United  States  should  be  considered  as  the  as- 
signee of  the  judgm^ts  entered  up  against  the  debtors, 
that  they  may  reimburse  themselves,  as  far  tu  they 
can. 

At  Petersburgh,  where  Giles  was  understood  to  gov- 
ern. Jay  was  represented  as  basely  apostatising  (rem  Re- 
publican principles ;  stooping  to  offer  the  incense  of  flat- 
tery to  "  a  tyrant,  the  scourge  of  his  country,  the  foe  of 
mankind."  The  provision  for  these  debts  was  pronounced 
unconstitutional,  '*  increasing  the  ignominious  tribute  we 
now  pay  to  British  speculators."  The  commission  to  liqui- 
date them  was  called,  '^  a  Judiciary  Colossus,  which  was 
to  stand  with  one  foot  on  America  and  with  the  other  on 
Britain,  and  drag  the  reluctant  Governments  of  those 
Countries  to  the  altar  of  Justice."  The  treaty  was  a  se- 
ries of ''  usurpations  "  by  the  President  and  Senate.  If 
ratified,  '<  the  Representatives  will  be  degraded  to  a  House 
of  Commons — summoned  to  answer  an  address,  to  regu- 
late a  few  subjects  of  internal  policy,  and  to  vote 
money." 

At  Richmond,  a  Meeting,  over  which  Chancellor 
Wythe  presided,  pronounced  the  treaty,  **  insulting  to  the 
dignity,  injurious  to  the  interest,  dangerous  to  the  security 
and  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Watching  anxiously  the  progress  of  public  opinion* 
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hmiltOQ  saw  the  erroneous  direction  which  had  been 
^Ten  to  it,  and  with  a  view  to  induce  a  pause,  wrote  a 
»rief  appeal,  over  the  signature  of  **  Horatius." 

Having  stated,  that  if  a  satisfactory  article  as  to  the 
^est  India  trade  should  be  added,  that  the  treaty  would 
ontinue  twelve  years.  If  not,  that  the  commercial  part 
rould  expire  two  years  after  the  present  war,  with  the 
xception  of  the  permanent  provision  as  to  the  trade  be- 
ween  the  adjacent  British  territories,  he  passed  some 
pproving  comments  on  the  treaty.  Next,  he  referred 
J  the  early  advice  of  France  to  waive  an  express  ac- 
nowledgment  of  our  independence  by  Great  Britain,  the 
saolution  to  sacrifice  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ; 
le  conduct  as  to  the  fisheries ;  the  humiliating  instruc- 
OD9  submitting  the  conduct  of  our  ministers  to  the  di- 
»ction  of  the  French  cabinet,  and  the  attempted  censure 
poQ  them,  as  evidences  of  the  subserviency  of  the  Dem- 
sratic  leaders  to  France  and  of  their  animosity  to  Great 
ritain. 

^Reason,  Philosophy,  Policy,"  he  observed,  *^  disavow 
^  spurious  and  odious  doctrine  that  we  ought  to  cherish 
id  cultivate  enmity  with  any  nation  whatever.  In  refer* 
ice  to  a  nation  with  whom  we  have  such  extensive  re* 
tions  of  Commerce  as  with  Great  Britain,  to  a  power  so 
ipable  from  her  maritime  strength  of  annoying  us,  it 
lUSt  be  the  offspring  of  treachery  or  extreme  folly.  If 
DU  consult  your  true  interest,  your  motto'  cannot  fail  to 
e  'Peace  and  Trade  with  all  nations.  Beyond  our 
resent  engagements.  Political  Connection  with  none.' 
Tou  ought  to  spurn  from  you,  as  the  box  of  Pandora,  the 
Atal  heresy  of  close  alliance,  or,  in  the  language  of  Genet, 
a  true  Family  compact^  with  France.  This  would  at 
ince  make  you  a  mere  satellite  of  France,  and  entangle 
^ou  in  all  the  contests,  broils  and  wars  of  Europe. 
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"  *Ti8  evident  that  the  controversies  of  Europe  must 
often  grow  out  of  causes  and  interests  foreign  to  this 
Country.  Why  then  should  we,  by  a  close  political  con- 
nection with  any  power  of  Europe^  expose  our  peace  and 
interest,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  all  the  shocks  with 
which  their  mad  rivalships  and  wicked  ambition  so  fre- 
quently convulse  the  earth  ?  'Twere  insanity  to  embrace 
such  a  system.  The  avowed  and  secret  partisans  of  it 
merit  our  contempt  for  their  folly,  or  our  execration  for 
their  depravity." 

During  the  President's  absence  in  Virginia,  Hamilton 
wrote  two  letters  to  him  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first 
of  July,  which,  in  conformity  with  his  previous  request, 
were  enclosed  in  an  explanatory  letter  to  Randolph,  for 
his  perusal,  to  be  forwarded  to  Mount  Vernon.  Randolph 
acknowledged  their  receipt,  but  withheld  a  reply,  until  an 
expected  personal  interview.*  Hamilton's  letters  were 
acknowledged  by  Washington  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
July,  observing,  "  As  the  measures  of  government  respect- 
ing the  treaty  were  taken  before  I  left  Philadelphia,  some- 
thing more  imperious  than  has  yet  happened  must  turn 
up  to  occasion  a  change."  He  inquired,  as  to  the  real 
temper  of  the  people  after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  "  for  at 
present  the  cry  against  it  is  like  that  against  a  mad  dog." 
Then,  having  adverted  to  the  more  serious  objections  to 
it,  he  said : 

^The  string  most  played  on,  because  it  strikes  with  most  force  the 
popular  ear,  is  the  violation,  as  they  term  it,  of  our  engagement  with 
France,  or,  in  other  words,  the  predilection  shown  by  that  instnmient 
to  Great  Britain  at  the  expense  of  the  French  nation."  The  oooaa- 
quences  of  this  he  deprecated,  for  the  reason,  that,  "it  is  the  interest 
of  the  French  to  keep  us  and  Great  Britain  at  variance,  and  they  will 
in  my  opinion  accordingly  do  it."    This,  he  tiiought,  ought  to  be  placed 

*  Hamilton*8  Works,  yi.  22. 
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'^  in  its  tnie  light"  He  tlien  mentioned  the  numbers  of  ^  Camillas," 
gome  of  which  had  appeared,  and  nrged  their  extensiye  dissemination, 
lest  ^  ft  few  only  will  derire  light  from  the  knowledge  or  labor  of  the 
author,  while  the  opposition  pieces  will  spread  their  poison  in  all  di- 
rectiODB  I  and  Oongress,  more  than  probable,  will  assemble  with  the 
onfiiTorable  impressions  of  their  constituents." 

^  The  diilbrenee  of  conduct  between  the  friends  and  foes  of  order 
and  good  go?emment,"  he  said,  '^  is  in  nothing  more  striking,  than  that 
the  latter  are  always  working  like  bees ;  whilst  the  former,  depending 
oftentimes  toe  much  and  too  long  upon  the  sense  and  good  dispositions 
of  the  people  to  work  oonyiction,  neglect  the  means  of  effecting  it." 

The  same  day,  the  President  wrote  to  Randolph,  an- 
nouncing a  sudden  resolution  to  return  to  the  Seat  of  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  ^  a  solemn  conjunct  revision 
of  the  Memorial,  the  Ratification  and  the  Instructions." 
This  letter  speaks  of  the  "  very  serious  light "  in  which 
the  opposition  was  viewed  by  him — of  his  determination 
to  perform  his  duty,  and  of  *^  the  obloquy  which  disap- 
pointment and  malice  were  collecting  to  heap  upon  Atm, 
—of  the  injurious  advantage  which  France  might  make 
of  this  state  of  feeling ;  declaring  that,  since  he  had  been 
in  the  administration,  he  had  never  seen  a  crisis,  which,  in 
his  judgment,  had  been  pregnant  with  more  interesting 
events,  nor  one  from  which  more  was  to  be  apprehended." 
From  what  had  passed,  he  feared  that  ^  the  opposition 
was  in  a  manner  universal,  and  would  make  the  ratifica- 
tion a  very  serious  business  indeed." 

From  a  letter  to  the  same  person,  two  days  later,  it 
appears  that  the  President  had  resolved  to  defer  his  re- 
turn, but  was  ready  to  repair  to  Philadelphia  on  the  short- 
est notice ;  and  that  his  impression  of  the  extent  and  for- 
midable character  of  the  opposition  had  strengthened. 
Adverting  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  position,  he  ob- 
aerved : 

Vol.  VI.— 16 
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*<  In  time,  when  passion  shall  haye  yielded  to  soher  reason,  the  cu^ 
rent  may  possibly  turn ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  this  Goyemment  in 
relation  to  France  and  England  may  be  compared  to  a  Ship  between 
the  rocks  of  Scylla  and  Chary bdis.  If  the  treaty  is  ratified,  the  parti- 
MM  of  the  French^  or  rather  of  War  and  comfutior^  will  excite  them 
to  hostile  measures ;  or  at  least  to  unfriendly  sentiments.  If  it  is  not, 
there  is  no  foreseeing  all  the  consequences  which  may  follow,  as  it  re- 
spects Great  Britain."  He  again  howeyer  ayows,  that  "  he  is  not  and 
will  not  be  disposed  to  quit  the  ground  he  had  taken,  unless  dream- 
stances  more  imperious  than  had  yet  come  to  his  knowledge  should 
compel  it,  for  there  is,"  he  adds,  *^  but  one  itraight  course  In  these 
things,  and  that  is  to  seek  truth  and  pursue  it  steadily." 

Eager  to  take  all  the  chances  of  procrastinatioiiy  and 
willing  to  believe  that  the  President  was  vacillating,  Ran- 
dolph's conduct  to  his  colleagues  was  "  strange  and  mys- 
terious." Their  distrusts  were  awakened,  and  were  com- 
municated to  Hamilton. 

Any  longer  delay,  after  the  British  Minister  had  been  a 
apprised  of  the  President's  determination,  was  felt  by  him  .^ 
to  be  neither  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Govern — j 
ment,  nor  reconcilable  with  that  steadfastness  of  purpose,^ 
which  he  was  solicitous  should  be  manifested  as  the  char-*^ 
acteristic  of  the  administration. 

That  this  delay  would  give  color  to  the  idea,  that 
foreign  influence  had  been  exerted  with  any  of  its  deps 
ments,  was  so  fatal  a  suspicion,  one  so  derogatory  to 
honor  of  this  nation,  that  Hamilton  could  not  endure  i^ 
existence  for  a  moment. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  he  wrote  to  Wolcott: 


— J 


^  We  have  some  cause  to  suspect,  though  not  enough  to 
that  our  Jacobins  meditate  serious  mischief  to  certain  individuals, 
happens  that  the  militia  of  this  city,  from  the  complexion  of  its  ol 
in  general,  cannot  be  depended  on,  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  some  ti. 
to  organize  a  competent  armed  substitute.    In  this  situation  oor  e 
turn,  as  a  resource  in  a  sudden  emergency,  upon  the  military  no^ 
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the  forts,  but  these,  we  are  told,  are  imder  marching  orders.  Pray 
KmTerse  confidentiallj  with  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  engage  him  to 
nispend  the  march.  Matters  in  eight  or  ten  days  will  explain  them- 
lelyes. 

**  How  are  things  truly  in  Philadelphia  ?  I  have  good'reason  to  be- 
lie?e,  that  the  President,  before  he  left  Philadelphia,  had  concluded  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Senate.  Has  any  thing 
finally  been  done,  or  are  we  where  we  were?    Tours." 

On  the  same  day,  Wolcott  wrote  to  him : 

'<  Erery  thing  is  conducted  in  a  mysterious  and  strange  manner  by 
a  certain  diaracter  here ;  and  to  my  astonishment,  I  am  recently  told, 
that  John  Rutledge  has  had  a  tender  of  the  ofBoe  of  Chief  Justice. 
By  the  favor  of  Heaven  the  Commission  is  not  issued ;  and  now,  I  pre- 
nme,  it  will  not  be — but  how  near  ruin  and  disgrace  has  the  country 
been? 

^  Cannot  you  come  and  attend  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  few  days, 
the  next  week  ?    If  you  cannot,  pray  drop  me  a  line. 

''Win  yon  reply  briefly  to  a  few  questions  I  lately  stated.  I  care 
not  how  brief.  Tour  ideas  upon  a  system  projected  essentially  by 
TOO,  will  enable  me  to  proceed  with  less  hesitation.*' 

Impelled  by  the  highest  considerations,  Hamilton,  on 
he  same  day,  wrote  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  indi- 
ating  the  position  in  which  the  President  stood,  and 
amestly  urging  an  early  decision  of  this  momentous 
uestion.  His  advice,  that  an  united  effort  should  be 
lade  to  induce  a  definitive  action  was  taken ;  and  the 
^resident  was  requested  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ry  and  War  Departments  and  by  the  Attorney  General, 
o  return  immediately  to  Philadelphia. 

Hamilton  vfas  informed  that  this  had  been  done,  and 
iras  once  more  urgently  requested  to  repair  to  the  seat 
if  government.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  Wolcott  again 
irrote  to  him : 

*^  I  will  see  the  Secretary  of  War  this  morning,  and  you  may  rely 
Kpon  it  the  movement  will  be  suspended.  *  *  *  I  dare  not  write^  and 
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hardly  dare  thinh  of  wliat  I  fmato  and  believe  respecting  a  certain  chaiv 
acter,  whose  situation  gires  him  a  decided  influence.  There  has  as  yet 
nothing  more  passed  between  the  Qovemment  and  Mr.  Hammond,  than 
a  Terbal  conference,  in  which  the  President's  opinion  respecting  the  mer- 
its of  the  treaty  has  been  declared  to  be  like  that  of  the  Senate.  No 
written  memorial  has  passed,  nor  have  any  meaeuree,  as  relatire  to  the 
ratification,  been  adapted.  The  ratification  has  moreorer  been  con* 
nected  with  the  repeal  of  some  unknown  order  respecting  yessela 
bound  with  provisions  to  France ;  though  this  was  a  condition  im- 
properly prescribed  in  my  opinion,  yet  the  circumstance  might  have 
been  mentioned  in  a  manner  which  would  not  be  offensiye,  and  have 
assumed  the  form  of  a  prudent  precaution  on  tiie  part  of  the  President 

^But  what  must  the  British  Goremment  think  of  the  United 
States,  when  they  find  the  treaty  clogged  with  one  condition  by  the 
Senate,  with  another  by  the  President ;  no  answer  given  in  a  predae 
form  after  forty  days ;  no  minister  in  that  country  to  take  up  nege- 
Nations  proposed  by  onrselres ;  the  country  rising  into  a  flame ;  thdr 
minister's  house  insulted  by  a  mob ; — their  flag  dragged  through  the 
streets,  as  in  Charleston  before  the  doors  of  the  consuL  A  driyeller 
and  fool  appomted  Chief  Justice,  &a,  Ac  Can  they  belieye  that  we 
desire  peace? 

"  I  shall  take  immediate  measures  with  two  of  my  colleagues,  thia 
very  day ;  they  are  firm  and  honest  men.  We  will,  if  possible,  to  use 
a  French  phrase,  «a«e  oureauntry.  You  must  not  think,  we  hare 
been  to  blame  for  the  delay ;  we  hare  been  conetantly  amueed  hy  Ban- 
dolph^  who  has  sud,  that  the  President  was  determined  to  ratify. 
The  precise  state  of  the  business  has  never  been  communicated  till 
within  a  few  days ;  the  affairs  of  his  department  are  solely  conducted 
by  Mmself.  Feel  no  concern,  however,  for  I  see  a  due  which,  I  know, 
will  conduct  us  through  every  labyrinth  except  that  of  war.  On  that 
point  we  must  take  our  chance.^' 

Four  days  aflter  the  date  of  this  letter,  on  the  third  of 
August,  the  President  wrote  to  Randolph :  "  All  these 
things,"  (the  meetings  at  Richmond  and  elsewhere,)  *'  do 
not  shake  my  determination  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
ratification ;  nor  will,  unless  something  more  imperious 
and  unknown  to  me  should  in  the  judgment  of  yourself 
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and  the  gentlemen  with  you,  make  it  necessary  and  ad- 
visable for  me  to  pause.''  The  next  day  he  again  wrote, 
that  at  Richmondi  *^  they  had  outdone  all  that  had  gone 
before  them,**  but  were  "  not  numerous.'' 

The  supposed  renewal  of  the  provision  order,  was  re- 
garded by  Hamilton  in  a  very  serious  light.  On  the  tenth 
of  August,  he  wrote  to  Wolcott,  repeating  the  advice, 
that  with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  instructions  should 
be  sent  to  the  American  Agent,  to  inform  the  British  min- 
istry, if  that  order  was  in  force,  "  that  he  has  the  treaty 
ratified,  but  that  he  is  instructed  not  to  exchange  the  rati- 
fication till  that  order  is  rescinded,  since  the  United  States 
cannot  even  give  an  implied  sanction  to  the  principle : " 
and  that,  ^at  the  same  time,"  a  remonstrance  -well  consid- 
ered and  well  digested,  even  to  a  word^  against  the  princi- 
ple of  the  order,  should  be  delivered. 

^ykj  reasons  for  this  opinion,"  he  obseired,  ^snmmuily  are  these: 
That  in  fact,  we  are  too  much  interested  in  the  exemption  of  provisions 
from  seirare  to  give  even  an  implied  sanction  to  the  contrary  preten- 
skm.  That  the  exchange  of  ratifications  pending  such  an  order  would 
l^ve  color  to  an  abusive  construction  of  the  eighteenth  article  of  the 
tmty,  as  though  it  admitted  of  the  Huure  of  provisions.  That  this 
iroold  give  eau»e  of  umbrage  to  France ;  because  it  would  be  more 
than  merely  to  refivn  from  resisting  by  force  an  innovation  mjurious 
to  her ;  but  it  would  be  to  give  a  sanction  to  it  in  the  midst  of  a  war. 

'^  It  would  be  thus  construed  in  our  country,  and  would  destroy 
confidence  in  the  Government ;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  reputable  to 
a  nation  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  a  power  to  heal  past  controversies 
at  the  very  moTnent  of  a  new  and  existing  violation  of  its  rights." 

Even,  if  such  an  order  had  existed  and  had  been  re- 
scinded, he  thought, ''  the  remonstrance  ought  still  to  be 
presented  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  as  a  protest 
against  the  principle."  * 

«  This  Older  was  resomded  ou  the  10th  of  Sept,  1795. 
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Previously,  on  the  thirty-first  of  July,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  wrote  to  Washington :  "  On  the  subject  of 
the  treaty  I  confess  I  feel  extreme  solicitude,  and  for  a 
fecial  reason^  which  can  be  communicated  to  you  only 
in  person.  I  entreat,  therefore,  you  will  return  with  all 
convenient  speed  to  the  seat  of  government.  In  the 
meantime,  for  the  reason  above  referred  to,  I  pray  you  to 
decide  on  no  important  political  measure,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be  presented  to  you.  *  *  This  letter  is  for 
your  own  eye  only.'* 

The  President  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  eleventh 
of  August,  when  he  expected  to  have  found  the  papers  ; 
he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  relative  to  the  treaty  com- 
pleted. This  had  not  been  done,  Randolph  pleading  as  m 
his  excuse,  that  Colonel  Pickering,  who,  on  the  recent  ^ 
resignation  of  Knox,  had  been  appointed  Secretary  tt  :M'^ 
War,  was  in  favor  of  an  immediate  ratification. 

The  next  day,  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held.  The  ^^i 
Secretaries,  with  one  exception,  urged  an  immediate  rati — ^k 
fication.  Randolph  opposed  it.  He  still  was  of  the  opin — .^cy 
ion  that  the  provision  order  must  first  be  rescinded ;  an£s»^ 
now  went  so  far  as  to  urge,  that  the  ratification  oughr  ^at 
not  to  be  given,  until  the  war  between  France  and  Grea^^^t 
Britain  had  terminated.* 

The  solution  of  his  conduct  was  now  made.  A  secre^^vet 
despatch  from  Fauchet  to  the  French  government,  inteiK:  «^ 
cepted  by  a  British  frigate,!  was  transmitted  to  Haii^c=ai- 
mond,  and  by  him,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  WoIcolV^^I, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July. 

*  Marshall,  ii.  868,  2d  ad. — See  his  explanation  in  Hamilton's  Worio,  li 

p.  81. 

f  Gibbs's  <*  Administration  of  Washington  and  Adams,"  i.  240.     Tbe  dt 

quitches  were  thrown  overboard  from  a  French  packet,  the-  '<  Jean  Bart,"^^  on 
the  approach  of  an  English  vessel,  but  were  recovered  bj  an  ig»^i«Ji«w«,  "^mrbo 
plunged  into  the  water  after  thenou 
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This  dispatch  contained  conclusive  evidence,  that  Ran- 
olph  had  violated  his  trust  and  had  made  overtures  to 
le  French  Envoy  to  obtain  Money  ! 

This  document  was  laid  before  the  President.  Trac- 
ig  all  the  insidious  representations  of  Randolph  to  their 
rue  sourcei  and  looking  back  upon  the  long  series  of  de- 
eptions  which  had  been  practised,  a  flood  of  light  now 
roke  upon  Washington. 

He  saw  that  he  had  been  betrayed  r  that  it  was  in- 
^nded  that  this  country  should  become  the  victim  of 
reachery ;  and  fearing  to  expose  its  welfare  to  any  con- 
ngenciesy  he  decided  upon  an  immediate  ratification  of 
le  treaty.  This  important  decision  was  forthwith  *  an- 
ounced  to  Hamilton  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  Randolph 
ras  submitted  by  the  President  to  his  Cabinet ;  and  it 
ras  resolved  to  grant  him  an  interview  in  order  to  re- 
eive  such  explanations  as  he  might  make. 

Having,  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  signed  the  ratifi- 
ation  of  the  treaty,  the  next  day,  the  President,  in  the 
resence  of  Pickering  and  Wolcott,  handed  to  Randolph 
le  intercepted  despatch.  After  much  hesitation,  and  an 
mbarrassed  attempt  at  explanation,  Randolph  having 
asserted  that  he  had  never  received  or  proposed  to  re- 
eive  money  for  his  own  use  or  that  of  any  other  person, 
nd  had  never  made  any  improper  communications  of  the 
leasures  of  the  Government,"  retired  for  a  short  time. 
[e  then  returned,  and  stated  his  intention  to  resign  im- 
mediately, which  he  promised  to  communicate  in  writing. 
lis  letter  of  resignation  was  sent  in  on  the  same  day. 
Your  confidence  in  me.  Sir,"  he  wrote,  "  has  been  un- 
imited,  and  I  can  truly  affirm,  unabused.    My  sensations, 

•  Aug.  15,  1795. 
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theOi  cannot  be  concealed,  when  I  find  that  confidence  so 
immediately  withdrawn,  without  a  word  or  distant  hint 
being  dropped  to  me.  This,  Sir,  as  I  mentioned  in  your 
room,  is  a  situation  in  which  I  cannot  hold  my  present 
(^ce,  and  therefore  I  hereby  resign  it." 

The  President,  who  had  maintained,  throughout  the 
interview,  a  calm  and  dignified  bearing,  accepted  it,  as- 
suring him,  in  reply  to  such  an  intimation,  that  while  he 
was  '*  in  pursuit  of  means  to  remove  the  strong  suspicions 
arising  from  this  document,  no  disclosure  of  its  contents 
will  be  made."  * 

In  the  whole  life  of  Washington,  no  event  had  proba- 
bly occurred  which  gave  him  more  poignant  suffering. 
Randolph  had  been  honored,  not  only  with  his  confidence, 
but  with,  his  affection.  "  If,"  Washington  wrote  at  this 
time,  "  If  one  could  believe  that  the  meetings  which  have 
taken  place  spoke  the  general  sense  of  the  people  on  the 
measure  they  are  condemning,  it  might,  with  truth,  be 
pronounced,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  bear  prosperity  as  ad- 
versity, and  that  no  situation  or  condition  in  life  can  make 
them  happy." 

*  In  reference  to  this  matter,  Randall  ii.  265,  note,  remarks :  "  Wolodfa 
aoooont  is  lively  and  interesting.  His  skill  and  point  in  describing,  eqnallod 
his  keen,  cool,  /dme  craft  in  action.**  Washington  remarks,  xi.  88 :  '*  The 
disdosore  to  me,  bj  an  officer  of  goyemment,  of  M.  Fanchef  s  intercepted  let- 
ter, after  the  contents  were  commnnicated  to  him,  was  viaet  of  tuek  tHdmU 
prcprietjff  at  no  man  of  candor^  enierkumng  a  proper  aaue  ofduty^  can  |NMm% 
Washington  to  Randolph,  Oct  25,  1795. 


CHAPTER  CXX. 

>if  leaying  Philadelphia,  Hamilton,  it  has  been  stated,  re- 
paired to  the  residence  of  General  Schuyler  at  Albany. 

When  he  returned  to  New  York,  early  in  the  summer, 
e  immediately  entered  upon  his  professional  avocations. 
in  official  letter  of  the  District  Attorney  mentions  the 
lultiplicity  of  his  engagements,  and  shows  how  soon  he 
Mumed  his  foremost  place  at  the  bar. 

The  first  cause  in  which  he  appeared  was  of  great 
oportance.  It  arose  upon  a  capture  by  a  French  priva- 
)er,  and  involved  questions  he  had  discussed  in  the  cabi- 
et.  It  is  related,  long  as  he  had  lived  in  the  public  eye, 
lat  when  he  arose  to  speak,  his  voice  faltered  and  he  was 
>  much  overcome  as  to  sit  down  in  silence  until  he  had 
(Elected  himself,  when,  after  a  graceful  exordium,  which 
ron  the  favor  of  the  audience,  he  made  a  masterly 
Sort. 

The  facility  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  unat- 
ractive  labors  of  his  profession  and  familiarized  his 
boughts  to  its  long  forsaken  pursuits  shows  the  discipline 
»f  bis  mind. 

A  letter  of  this  period,  of  great  length,  enclosing  the 
>apers  he  had  prepared  for  levying  a  fine,  with  minute 
nstructions,  is  among  the  instances. 

His  manner  of  living  was  conformed  to  his  very  lim- 
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ited  means  and  modest  habits.  The  income  of  his  profes- 
rion  was  more  than  equal  to  his  wants ;  and,  had  not  his 
liberalities  been  frequent,  he  might  have  laid  the  basis 
of  an  ample  fortune,  but  of  this  he  had  not  begun  to 
think. 

The  conspicuous  station  he  had  lately  filled  placed 
him  in  immediate  intercourse  with  many  of  those  who 
took  refuge  in  this  country  from  the  convulsions  of  Eu- 
rope. These,  with  the  fugitives  from  the  massacres  of 
St.  Domingo,  found  his  abode  an  agreeable  resort.  His 
social  circle  was  thus  enlivened  by  his  ministrations  of 
hospitality,  over  which  reigned  a  gracious  simplicity. 

Talleyrand,  a  frequent  visitor,  avoided  by  the  suspi- 
cious as  a  spy,  was  welcomed  by  Hamilton  as  an  exile. 
No  recollections  of  their  intercourse  have  been  preserved, 
but  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  this  distinguished 
guest  may  be  inferred  from  a  few  well-authenticated  ob- 
servations. 

When  first  he  saw  his  bust,  he  was  overheard  to  ex- 
claim— "  *  ♦  *  ♦  *  It  is  a  Cicero.*'  Having  passed  his 
office  at  a  late  hour  and  also  early  the  following  morning, 
where  he  saw  him  engaged  in  study,  Talleyrand  remak 
to  a  friend,  "  I  have  beheld  one  of  the  wonders  of  tl 
world.  I  have  seen  a  man  who  has  made  the  fortune  of 
nation  laboring  all  night  to  support  his  family." 

A  comparison  of  Hamilton's  opinions  with  the  polic; 
of  the  administration,  after  he  had  retired  from  it,  dre^ 
forth  this  comment,  '^  Alexander  Hamilton  directs  tl 
councils  of  America."  So  strong  and  lasting  was  the  im- 
pression then  made  upon  him,  that,  after  he  had  studies 
the  profound  depths  of  the  genius  of  Napoleon  and  soared 
as  a  statesman  above  all  his  eminent  countrymen,  still 
membering  his  intercourse  at  New  York,  he  observi 
that,  "  he  had  known  nearly  all  the  marked  men  of  hr 
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ne,  but  that  he  had  never  known  one,  on  the  whole, 
[ual  to  him."  ♦ 

Time  did  not  efface  this  impression.  On  leaving  the 
nited  States  he  took  Hamilton's  portrait  from  his  man- 
s-piece,  begging  him  to  make  his  peace  with  Mrs.  Ham- 
on,  and  it  was  beheld  in  his  apartment  until  his  decease, 
hen  it  was  returned,  and  on  the  reverse  are  these  words, 
French :  "  You  were  appreciated.  He  loved  you  and 
>u  loved  him."  In  all  his  conversations  with  distin- 
lished  Americans,  he  is  represented  as  presenting  the 
une  of  Hamilton,  in  terms  of  respect  and  admiration. 
Mociating  him  with  Bonaparte  and  with  Fox,  he  said, 
[  have  seen  the  three  great  men  of  the  age."  In  another 
stance  he  stated,  that  ''  he  considered  him  the  ablest 
an  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  this  country " 
lie  United  States)  **  and  on  one  occasion  he  said,  that  he 
ight  without  injustice  add,  or  in  his  own  country  either.**  f 

*  *'  One  daj  in  Jamiary  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen,"  a  learned  and 
gant  writer  and  traveUer,  George  Ticknor,  relates,  **  talking  with  Prince 
DeTrand  in  Paris  about  his  visit  to  America,  he  expressed  the  highest  ad- 
ration  of  Hamilton,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  known  nearlj 
the  marked  men  of  his  time,  hut  that  he  had  never  krunon  one^  on  the  whoUf 
ml  to  km.  I  was  much  surprised  and  gratified  with  the  remark ;  but  still 
ling  that,  as  an  American,  I  was  in  some  sort  a  party  concerned  by  patriot- 
I  in  the  compliment,  I  answered  with  a  little  reserve,  that  the  great  mili- 
f  commanders  and  the  great  statesmen  of  Europe  had  dealt  with  lai^r 
aaes  and  wider  interests  than  he  had.  *  Mais  Monsieur,*  the  Prince  instant- 
nsplied,  *  Hamilton  avoit  divine  TEurope/  %  ^  striking  and  epigrammatic 
ran,'*  the  trayellcr  adds,  *'  which  undoubtedly  in  his  own  mind  was  not 
J  a  fnU  answer  to  my  remark,  but  the  highest  praise  that  could  be  bestowed 
miUtaiy  and  statesmanlike  talent" 

f  Letter  from  President  Van  Buren  to  the  author,  Oct  29,  1851,  Linden- 
Id — after  mentioning  a  visit  to  Jefferson  at  Monticello  in  1824,  he  pro- 
ids—'*  Observing,  that  whilst  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  his  own  party,  he 
rtriably  said,  the  Republicans  did  so  and  so,  and  that  he  on  the  other  hand 

X  History  of  Constttntton  of  U.  &,  L  ill,  note. 
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Various  letters  found  amongst  Hamilton's  papers,  some 
of  them  written  previous  to  his  retirement  from  the  Cabi- 
netf  show  the  anxiety  to  procure  his  professional  services. 

His  replies  in  several  instances,  declining  the  overtures 
made  to  him,  are  interesting  evidences  of  his  characteris- 
tic delicacy. 

In  one  of  these,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  become  a 
joint  proprietor  in  an  extensive  purchase  of  lands  in  the 
North  Western  territory.  Several  millions  of  acres  were 
to  be  bought  with  funds  loaned  by  English  and  Dutch 
capitalists ;  and  all  that  he  was  asked  to  contribute  in 
payment  for  his  participation  in  this  speculation,  was  his 
professional  advice.     It  was  added,  that  if  he  chose  to 

ai  unifonnly  descnbed  the  course  of  the  Federal  partf  as  that  of  jonr  faAer, 
hj  saying  Hamilton  took  this  or  that  ground,  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  his 
attention  to  this  pecnliaritj.  He  smiled  and  remarked,  that  he  was  awan 
that  he  had  fallen  into  that  habit,  and  attributed  it  to  the  great  extent  to 
which  he  had  regarded  your  father,  as  the  master  spirit  of  his  party.  Whilit 
dissenting  in  the  strongest  terms  from  his  political  views,  he  expressed 
Texy  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  sincerity  of  his  motives  and  of  his  frankiie« 
regard  to  party  matters  and  public  affairs  in  generaL  These  were 
tially  repeated  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  a  few  weeks  after 
retom,  in  the  following  terms — *  For  Hamilton  frankly  avowed  that  he  coA' 
ndered  the  British  Constitution,  with  all  the  corruptions  of  its 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  government  which  had  ever  been  devised  by 
wit  of  man,  professing  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  ipirit  of  this 
try  was  so  fundamentally  republican,  that  it  would  be  visionaiy  to  think 
introducing  monarchy  here,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  the  duty  of  its  mSbadi^^ 
istrators  to  conduct  it  on  the  principles  their  constituents  had  elected.' 

'*  Prince  Talleyrand,  on  several  occasions  during  my  short  residence 
England,  where  he  represented  France,  not  only  spoke  to  me  of  your  UAtafv 
memory  with  respect  and  admiration,  but  showed  very  deariy  that  their  inl 
course  had  produced  a  more  affectionate  and  sincere  regard  for  him 
those  who  judged  that  Statesman  (by  report  only)  would  believe  him  capal 
of  entertaining.'    He  considered  him  the  ablest  man  whoee  acquaintance 
had  made  in  this  country ;  and  on  one  occasion  (referring  to  the  same 
he  sud,  that  he  might  without  injustice  add,  or  in  hit  ova  oomUrff  either. 

This  letter  was  written  with  permission  for  its  paUieatioii. 
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ithhold  his  name  from  the  public,  his  share  could  be  held 
i  a  confidential  trust.  He  declifaed  the  proposition ; 
rhich  irould  have  insured  to  him  a  princely  fortune,  in  a 
Banner  to  prevent  its  being  renewed.  "  I  sincerely  hope," 
lid  his  friend  in  reply,  **  that  you  may  by  some  fortunate 
nd  unexpected  event  acquire  the  means  of  perfect  inde- 
endence,  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts  to  be  poor.  I  have 
ften  said  that  your  friends  would  be  obliged  to  bury  you 
t  their  own  expense."  ♦ 

Nor  was  this  the  only  path  that  opened  to  him.  Clin- 
3n,  yielding  to  the  public  sentiment,  had  declined  a  nomi- 
ation  as  Governor  of  New  York.  A  feeble  rally  was 
lade  by  the  Democratic  party  under  Yates,  but  Jay 
eing  elected  to  that  place,  by  a  large  majority  of  votes, 
erigned  his  seat  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
fihe  United  States. 

The  immense  importance  of  confiding  that  high  trust 
5  one  who  was  not  to  be  "  scared  by  popular  clamor  or 
rarped  by  feeble-minded  prejudices,"  was  dwelt  upon  in 
letter  to  Hamilton  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
fnited  States.  He  was  urged,  though  it  was  feared,  as 
hat  Department,  ''  related  neither  to  war,  finance  nor 
egotiation,  it  had  no  charms  for  him,"  to  permit  himself 
>  be  appointed.     He  declined  this  elevated  station. 

Frequent  as  were  Hamilton's  forensic  efibrts  and  not- 
rithstanding  his  engagements  as  advising  counsel,  his  in- 
srest  in  public  afiairs  was  predominant.  He  felt  that  he 
elonged  to  the  nation. 

The  opposition  to  the  treaty  was  not  confined  lo  pub- 
;c  resolutions  or  addresses.     At  the  South,  inflammatory 

*  **  What  little  property  he  hmd  was  sold  hefore  he  resigned  his  oflSce,  and 
Imh  he  resigned  it,  he  was  worth  little,  if  any  thing  more,  than  his  house- 
old  fturmtore.** — Letter  of  CoL  Troup.  Eight  hundred  dolliurs  in  the  three 
L,  which  he  sold  to  pay  his  dehts,  was  the  amount  of  his  fortune. 
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speeches  were  made  by  persons  of  distinction  irbich  were 
ostentatiously  republished,  and  in  the  North,  though  a  free 
discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  people  was  prevented, 
yet  the  admissions  by  the  friends  of  peace,  that  the  treaty 
was  defective  in  parts,  encouraged  men  ambitious  of 
wider  distinction  to  review  and  to  denounce  it. 

The  most  numerous  and  labored  publications  appeared 
in  New  York.  Hamilton  was  still  the  centre  of  contro- 
versy. The  number,  the  violence,  the  bitterness  of  the 
attacks  upon  him  give  abundant  evidence  of  his  position. 
Though  retired  from  the  Cabinet,  still  his  spirit  was  be- 
lieved to  animate  its  counsels ;  and  the  cry  which  had 
been  raised  agamst  him  as  the  adviser  of  the  Procla- 
mation of  Neutrality  was  renewed.    ^'Delenda  est  Car ^ 

thago." 

The  two  first  of  these  reviews  published  in  New  York 
were  signed  "  Decius,"  and  "  Cato."    They  were  not  de 
ficient  in  art.    The  bearings  of  each  article  were  exa 
ined  in  succession.     As  to  those  which  related  to  the  ic 
execution  of  the  Definitive  Treaty,  the  positions  taken  b 
Jefferson  in  his   correspondence  with   Hammond  wei 
chiefly  relied  upon.     The  effect  of  the  commercial  article 
was  industriously  misrepresented.    That  securing  a  direa 
trade  with  India  was  pronounced  of  no  value !    The 
labors  were  followed  by  the  strictures  of  "  Cato.**    Tl: J 
temper  of  this  publication  may  be  inferred  from  the  fac^ 
that  in  the  outset  it  declared,  that,  the  proper  objects    ^ 
the  mission  were  "  to  demand  a  delivery  of  the  Posti 
reparation  for  the  loss  of  trade — compensation  for  the  < 
pense  of  the  Indian  War — a  public  punishment  of  t.  ^ 
British  subjects  who  had  personally  appeared  in  arJ 
against  us,  with  the  removal  from  ofiice  of  Lord  D« 
Chester  who  had  encouraged  the  Indians  to  violate 
treaty  of  peace.    The  delay  of  the  period  for  the  resti  ^ ' 
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ion  of  the  Posts  was  condemned  as  an  unwise  confidence 
a  a  faithless  nation ;  and  it  was  declared  better  to  have 
oaited  the  issue  of  the  war  France  was  then  waging,  and 
o  rely,  thus  proposing  to  play  millions  against  farthings^ 
ipon  her  enforcing  the  possession  of  the  Territory  her 
reaty  had  guaranteed.  The  omission  to  guard  against 
he  impressment  of  American  Seamen  was  strongly  cen- 
ured,  and  one  interest^  it  was  asserted,  seemed  only  to  be 
titended  to — "rtc  interest  of  the  British  Nation.^^ 

A  perverted  interpretation  was  given  of  the  twelfth 
»r  suspended  article,  to  show,  notwithstanding  the  express 
»rovision  that  the  duties  should  be  the  same  in  British  and 
American  vessels,  that  in  the  West  India  trade,  the  latter 
vould  in  fact  pay  higher  duties.  After  contending  that 
he  treaty  surrendered  both  the  West  and  East  Indian 
fade,  this  writer  insisted,  that  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
LTticks  gave  preferences  to  the  British  tonnage  which 
vould  transfer  the  whole  carrying  trade  to  Great  Britain, 
ind  that  its  real  object  was  *'  to  encourage  the  British  to 
K>ur  in  their  myrmidons  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
lands  of  Government  against  Native  Americans,  and  the 
riends  and  well  wishers  to  foreign  and  domestic  repub- 
icSy  whom  the  courtiers  have  dared  to  calumniate  with 
he  names  of  *  Anti-Federal  and  Jacobin.'  " 

The  extension  given  by  the  treaty  to  the  law  of  con- 
raband  was  properly  condemned ;  but,  in  contradiction 
o  the  strongest  current  of  authority,  the  seventeenth  ar- 
icle,  recognizing  the  rights  of  a  nation  to  take  enemy's 
[oods  out  of  neutral  vessels  was  treated  as  authorizing  a 
iolation  of  the  law  of  Nations.  The  stipulation  not  to 
»ermit  any  power  at  war  with  Great  Britain  to  sell  her 
irizes  in  the  American  ports  was  represented  as  the 
withdrawal  of  a  right,  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  sanctioned 
)y  international  law ;  as  an  aggression  upon  France,  and 
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at  evidence  of  ^^a  predilection  for  her  most  inveterate 
enemy."  As  to  the  article  prohibiting  sequestration,  it 
iras  remarked,  ^  This  article  is  dictated  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  pervades  too  many  others  in  the  treaty.  Oar 
trade  and  navigation  are  surrendered  to  the  British. 
Colonies  of  their  merchants  and  factors  are  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  North  and  on  the  West,  on  the  sea-coast 
and  on  the  Mississippi.  Our  banks  are  to  be  placed  in 
their  hands ;  and  that  the  thraldom  of  the  Country  may  be 
complete,  every  encouragement  is  to  be  held  out  to  their 
brethren  in  England  to  eictend  their  credit  and  fetter  the 
country  by  the  excess  of  their  debt.  At  the  same  time, 
even  our  last  farthing  is  to  be  drawn  away  whenever  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  bring  us  back  to  our  former 
state  of  dependence  upon  their  Sovereign.  Would  it  not 
have  been  wiser  in  America  to  have  submitted  to  the 
Stamp  Act  with  the  advantages  we  enjoyed  under  the 
British  Government,  than  by  yielding  to  this  treaty  to 
render  ourselves  equally  dependent  without  enjoying  the 
rights  of  subjects  7 " 

The  succeeding  number  deviated  from  the  order  of 
the  treaty  into  an  argument  that  it  was  unconstitutional^ 
and  not  binding  on  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
appointment  of  Commissioners  by  the  sixth  and  seventh 
articles  was  also  pronounced  in  derogation  of  the  Judi- 
ciary power  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Having  com- 
mented on  the  ninth  article  which  excluded  forfeiture 
because  of  alienage,  as  an  infringement  of  **  tlie  constitu- 
tional independence  of  the  respective  States,*'  these  Es- 
says closed  with  the  Sixteenth  number. 

They  have  been  thus  particularly  adverted  to  as 
showing  the  line  of  argument  and  tone  of  opposition 
assumed  by  an  individual  who,  as  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Atfairs,  had  framed  in  seventeen  hundred  eighty-two,  the 
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Qe  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and 
had  become  as  conspicuous  in  his  hostility,  as  he  had 
ioiisly  been  in  his  advocacy  of  the  men  who  estab- 
d  the  Constitution.* 

That  treaty  proposed  stipulations  for  a  commerce  on 
rooting  of  natives  between  the  two  countries  and  their 
inions,  with  the  exception  of  the  territories  of  the  East 
&  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies !  and  provided  that 
subjects  or  citizens  of  neither  Country  should  "  be 
ted  aliens  "  by  the  other ! 

Notwithstanding  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  oppo- 
1,  to  represent  Hamilton  as  a  man  regardless  of  the 
liar  feeling,  it  is  believed,  that  no  statesman  ever  ex- 
who  was  more  willing  to  pay  all  the  deference  that 
cqperly  due  to  the  public  opinion,  deliberately  f  formed 
expressed. 

Severe  in  his  judgment  of  his  own  motives  of  political 
^n,  he  was  always  desirous  to  bring  every  public  ques- 
of  real  importance  to  the  test  of  criticism.  The  value 
ee  discussion  no  man  more  highly  estimated,  and,  of 
Ibtinguished  persons  to  whom  the  Revolution  gave 
I,  by  none,  throughout  his  whole  career,  were  the  ap- 
I  to  the  mind  of  this  nation  as  frequent,  as  various^ 
5  respectful  or  better  considered.     He  was  eminently 

the  author  of  thete  essays  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  denonno- 
e  treaty.  Washington  replied :  '*  You  deem  the  treaty  palpably  defectiTe 
regnant  with  eyils ;  others  think  it  contains  substantial  good.  For  my- 
freely  own,  that  I  cannot  discern  in  it  the  mischiefs  you  anticipate ;  on 
ntnuy,  although  it  does  not  rise  to  all  our  wishes,  yet  it  appears  to  me 
ated  to  procure  to  the  United  States  such  advantages  as  entitle  it  to  our 
»Dce.  My  final  act  of  course  conforms  to  this  opinioa**  Washington 
lert  R.  Livingston,  Aug.  20,  1795.  Washington's  Writings,  xL  57. 
^  Est  Igitor,  Res  publica  Res  populi ;  populus  autem  non  omnit  kaminwn 
guoquo  modo  amgngatuty  sed  ooetas  multitndinis  jurii  consensu  et  utUi- 
Tmmtmione  sociotes."    Cicero  De  Repab. 

Vol.  VL— 17 
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a  friend  of  the  Press.  It  had  been  the  source  of  his  ear- 
liest distinction.  Its  defence  was  the  object  of  his  latest 
and  greatest  forensic  effort.  That  magic  eloquence  by 
which  as  an  advocate  he  now  led  his  audience  along  by 
an  irresistible  spell,  and  now  overwhelmed  it  with  stirring 
convictions,  bolt  after  bolt — was  on  such  occasions,  no 
more  relied  upon.  He  entered  the  sanctuary  of  political 
discussion  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  the  sacred  inter- 
ests of  the  people  whom  the  Constitution  acknowledged 
as  sovereign,  and  argued  with  all  the  solemn  convictions 
of  one  who  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  truth— concealing 
nothing — impairing  nothing — exaggerating  nothing.  He 
felt  that  he  had  then  passed  from  the  Forum  to 
Temple. 

Heretofore  the  assaults  upon  the  Administration  ha 
in  most  instances  been  confined  to  brief  and  detachec^»  ^ 
essays,  conducted  with  little  system,  and  indicative  of  iiL^K=i- 
ferior  talent.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  Jefferson,  an^^  ^did 
was  imitated  by  other  leaders  of  the  Democratic  part^^^i 
to  stand  aloof  and  uncommitted.  **  If  you  put  yourseCL  -^U 
upon  paper  with  him,"  remarked  the  most  wily 
deadly  of  Hamilton's  foes,  "  you  are  gone."  * 

But  the  important  and  permanent  influence  of  tli 
treaty  on  the  interests  of  the  United  States — its  preve —  n- 
tion  of  a  war  with  England,  and  of  a  closer  alliance  wi  .^atb 
Prance  ;  its  removal  of  those  many  sources  of  irritatiw  on 
which  had  given  to  the  opposition  such  large  influenc^^^e; 
all  conspired  to  bring  forth  the  partisans  of  France.  '  fo 
these  combined  efforts  Hamilton  resolved  to  give  a  ^■Vull 
reply.  The  treaty  was  not  such  an  one,  in  all  its  pa: — JtB, 
as  he  would  have  framed,  had  he  been  appointed  to  the 
mission,  but  great  objects  had  been  attained,  and  by —  do 

*  Auon  Burr. 
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anworthy  means.  He  deemed  it  susceptible  of  a  **  De- 
Fence."  * 

The  first  number  of  this  *'  Defence,"  over  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Camillus,"  t  previously  referred  to  by  Wash- 
ington, appeared  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  four  days 
ifter  the  public  meeting  where  Hamilton  was^  assailed 
vrith  missiles.  The  Essays  were  continued  through  the 
(rear  until  they  reached  the  thirty-eighth. 

The  early  numbers  were  devoted  to  preliminary  con- 
iiderations.  In  the  first,  the  causes  of  the  hostility  to  the 
xeaty  are  briefly  recapitulated  ;  the  vanity  and  vindic- 
Jveness  of  men  irreconcilable  to  the  Constitution,  and 
embittered  in  their  animosity  in  proportion  to  its  success ; 
he  influence  of  '*  irregular  ambition  producing  in  mon- 
urcbies  supple  courtiers ;  in  republics,  fawning  or  turbu- 
ent  demagogues,  worshipping  still  the  idol  power  wher- 
tTcr  placed,  whether  in  the  hands  of  a  Prince  or  of  the 
>eople,  and  traflScking  in  the  weaknesses,  frailties  or  preju- 
lices  of  the  one  or  the  other," — the  eflforts  of  foreign  coun- 
eraction  acting  through  partisans ;  the  uneictinguished 
■esentment  produced  by  the  Revolution,  and  rekindled 
ly  recent  injuries ;  the  enthusiasm  for  France  stimulated 
ly  those  who  would  make  the  United  States  a  party  to 

*  "Mr.  Hamilton  might  still  do  m  gr«at  deal  of  good  by  giving  the  pnblio 
J*  Inminoas  pen.**    Vans  Mnmy  to  Wolcott 

f  Differing  views  were  taken  of  this  production  by  different  persona 
lolMrt  R.  Livingston  writes  to  Monroe  July  10,  1795:  **Mr.  Hamilton  has 
lome  out  openly  as  the  champion  of  the  treaty  and  published  a  veak,  hasty 
hing  in  its  defence,  which  has  bronght  over  a  few  of  onr  Tory  merchants,  not 
ndfled  to  approve,  bat  to  be  silent**  He  mentions  his  reply  over  his  *'  old 
4giiatiir»— Cato!*" 

Ames's  Works,  L  188 :  **  I  have  read  two  Camilloses  on  the  constitution- 
ility  of  the  treaty ;  so  much  answer  to  so  little  weight  of  objection  is  odd. 
He  holds  iq>  the  iEgis  against  a  wooden  sword.  Jove's  eagle  holds  his  bolts 
in  his  takns,  and  hwii  them,  not  at  the  Titans^  bat  at  tparrom  and  mios." 
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the  War ;  personal  and  party  rivalships  seeking  to  dis- 
place the  organ  of  its  negotiation ;  the  three  prominent 
successors  to  Washington  being  Adams,  Jay,  Jefferson ; 
the  hostility  to  Jay  being  quickened  by  his  recent  triumph 
in  New  York.  ^  The  mode  in  which  that  hostility  was 
stimulated  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  treaty  is 
in  the  next  place  briefly  stated.  Its  object  being  **  to 
furorize  public  opinion." 

Having,  in  the  second  number,  considered  the  policy 
of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  at  that  time, 
Hamilton  proceeded  in  the  third  to  consider  an  objection, 
which  had  been  strenuously  urged,  that  the  preamble  had 
abandoned  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  nation  by  con- 
senting to  terminate  all  differences  between  the  two  coun- 
tries without  reference  to  their  respective  complaints  and 
pretensions,  so  as  to  produce  a  mutual  satisfaction  and 
good  understanding.  It  has  been  seen,  that  in  the  open- 
ing correspondence  with  Hamniond,  Jefferson  commenced 
with  an  assignment  of  breaches,  which  resulted  in  a  sus- 
4pension  of  all  negotiation. 

Notwithstanding  this  result,  it  was  contended,  that  the 
same  mode  of  proceeding  ought  to  have  been  pursued  by 
Jay.  In  support  of  which  idea,  it  was  alleged,  that  the 
United  States  had  constantly  charged  the  first  breaches 
of  the  treaty  upon  Great  Britain  in  carrying  away  the 
negroes  and  detaining  the.  Posts,  and  that  this  ground  Jay 
ought  not  to  have  relinquished. 

Admitting  that  these  acts  had  been  charged  as  breaches 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  Hamilton  denied  that  they  had 
ever  been  charged  as  first  breaches  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  until  so  charged  by  Jefferson  in  his 
letter  to  Hammond ;  and,  if  so  erroneously  charged,  he 
denied  that  the  charge  ought  to  have  been  adhered  to. 

To  determine  by  whom  the  treaty  was  first  violated. 
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large  examination  is  made  of  the  true  construction  of 
lie  stipulations  as  to  the  negroes,  and  as  to  the  Posts,  and 
f  the  time  when  the  treaty  was  to  have  been  executed, 
t  is  stated,  that  the  construction  of  the  stipulation  as  to  the 
Tegroes  was  doubtful ;  and  strong'  reasons  are  urged  to 
liow  why  the  American  interpretation  of  it  might  be 
uestioned.  Hamilton  sternly  censured  the  seduction  of 
lem  by  Great  Britain  ;  but  she  having  done  it,  he  said, 

would  have  been  still  more  infamous  to  have  surren- 
ered  them  to  their  masters.  So  to  interpret  the  treaty 
s  to  create  this  obligation  would  be  to  suppose  that  Great 
ritain  had  contracted  to  do  things  odious  and  immoral^ 
bich  in  treaties  is  not  to  be  presumed.  This  and  other 
>ii8iderations  created  a  well-founded  doubt  as  to  the 
gal  construction  of  this  stipulation,  though  the  clear  in- 
ntion  was  to  authorize  a  claim  for  their  restitution. 

Jefferson  had  not  inquired  which  was  the  true  con- 
ruction,  but  assumed  that  of  the  United  States  was  cor- 
cty  and  argued  on  that  assumption. 
As  to  the  Posts,  it  was  a  question  of  time.     Were  they 

be  surrendered  with  all  convenient  speed  after  the 
rovisional  or  after  the  Definitive  Treaty  had  taken  effect  T 
real  Britain  assumed  the  Definitive  Treaty  to  be  the 
iterion.  This  question  also  Jefferson  omitted  to  discuss. 
1th  his  accustomed  facility,  he  assumed  that  the  provi- 
>nal  treaty  was  to  govern,  and  argued  that  a  surrender 

the  Posts  had  not  only  not  been  made,  but  never  had 
^en  intended.  As  an  original  question  this  admitted  of 
fferent  views.  The  treaty  being  provisional  might  be 
^nsidered  as  referring  the  execution  of  its  articles  to  the 
efinitive  Treaty,  or,  a  Provisional  being  equally  obliga* 
ry  with  a  Definitive  Treaty,  it  might  well  be  contended, 
at  its  operation  as  to  matters  it  had  suflSciently  regulated 
lould   be   immediate.      Hamilton  considered  that  tho 
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United  States  were  concluded  on  this  question  by  their 
own  acts.     If  performance  was  to  date  from  the  ProtA- 
Mtonal  Treaty,  Congress  ought  to  have  notified  it  to  the 
States  and  citizens;   have  made  the  recommendations 
stipulated  in  it,  and  have  enjoined  its  observance.     They 
did  not  do  so.     All  was  deferred  until  the  ratification  of 
the  Definitive  Treaty  on  the  fifteenth  January,  seventeen 
hundred  eighty-four.     This  delay  was  no  less  a  breach  oi 
the  treaty,  if  the  Provisional  Treaty  was  to  govern,  thi 
the  delay  in  the  orders  of  Great  Britain  to  evacuate  tb 
Posts,  and  it  was  at  least  a  cotemporary  breach.      Baf" 
the  breaches  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  America  were  i^ 
fact  prior  to  those  of  Great  Britain.     The  trespass  act 
New  York  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  seventeen  hui 
dred  eighty-three,  was  the  first  breach.    This  inferenc 
Jefierson  sought  to  escape  by  the  allegation,  that  beii 
passed  antecedently  to  the  Treaty,  it  could  not  be  a  vi( 
lation  of  it.    But  this  act  was  in  fact  operative  until  Apr- 
eighty-seven.     He  represented  the  treaty  as  paramou: 
to  the  laws  of  the  States  and  thus  repealing  them.     Tli^ 
theory  his  partizans  had  denied.     By  the  Confederatic^^ 
treaties  were  not  declared  to  be  supreme  laws,  and  Co»  ^ 
gross  had  requested  of  the  States  to  repeal  the  laws. 


They  were  in  force  until  repealed  hy  the  States.  Tim  ^e-Js 
Jeflferson  substituted  a  theoretic  problem  as  an  equival^  ^Knt 
for  an  actual  performance. 

A  series  of  acts  contravening  the  treaty  are  n^^^^ 
stated,  some  of  them  passed  during  the  war,  continuedi  '^^ 
force,  and  therefore  precluding  the  possibility  of  a  pr-i^f 
breach  by  Great  Britain.  On  the  whole,  whether  the  ^^^ 
portation  of  the  negroes  was  a  breach  is  doubtful.  I^  '^ 
was,  the  Trespass  act  of  New  York  preceded  it.*     A^^^^^ 

•  The  objections  here  answered  are  chiefly  found  in  Tucker's  Life  of     — ^* 
ferion,  and  fire  almost  identical  with  those  of  Madison.    Yet,  wilting  to  H^^^^"^^ 
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!>f  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  relating  to  the  Debts  also 
preceded  the  detention  of  the  Posts. 

The  exposition  of  this  truth,  Hamilton  admitted  to  be, 
**an  unwelcome  fact,"  but  when  a  fallacy,  (such  as  JefFer- 
Bon  had  contended  for,)  endangered  rupture  and  war,  it 
must  be  exposed.  ''The  true  patriot,*'  he  said,  ''who 
never  fears  to  sacrifice  popularity  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  cause  of  public  good,  cannot  hesitate  to  unmask 
the  error,  though  with  the  certainty  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure and  censure  of  the  prejudiced  and  unthinking.** 

One  more  subject  previous  to  his  examination  of  the 
treaty  in  detail  was  adverted  to, — the  omission  to  provide 
against  the  impressment  of  our  seamen.  The  difficulty 
of  effecting  this  is  shown.  A  general  stipulation  not  to  do 
it  would  have  been  nugatory,  if  not  derogatory.  Their 
exemption  was  a  perfect  right.  Great  Britain  did  not 
pretend  a  contrary  right.  The  rule  of  evidence  as  to 
citizenship  was  the  real  difficulty.  This  had  prevented 
Great  Britain  entering  into  any  definitive  arrangement, 
notwithstanding  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the  United 
States. 

With  her,  from  the  importance  of  her  marine  to  a  then 
belligerent  party,  it  was  a  question  of  National  safety. 
To  the  United  States,  a  neutral,  it  was  one  of  commercial 
convenience  and  individual  security.  "  From  its  very  na- 
ture," Hamilton  pronounced  it  to  be  "  a  matter  of  neces- 
nty  to  leave  it  to  occasional  and  temporary  expedients — 
to  the  effects  of  special  interposition  from  time  to  time  to 
procure  the  correction  of  abuses ;  and,  if  the  abuse  be- 
comes intolerable,  to  the  ultima  ratio.  The  good  faith 
and  the  interest  of  the  parties,  and  vigilance  in  noting 

bgton,  Feb.,  1787,  Madison  admits  distinctly  this  as  a  fact  **I  find  what  1 
iras  not  before  apprised  o^  that  mere  than  one  infraction  on  our  part  prtctdtd 
th«  TibUtion  on  the  other  side  In  the  instance  of  the  negroes." 
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and  remonstrating  against  the  irregularities  which  were 
committed  are  probably  the  only  peaceable  sureties  of 
which  the  case  is  susceptible."  The  establishment  of  an 
"efficacious  conventional  guard,"  he  feared,  would  be 
found  impracticable. 

The  people,  thus  addressed  through  the  public  press 
by  one  whose  writings  had  hitherto  been  received  with 
much  favor,  were  seen  to  pause  in  their  violence.  A 
more  dispassionate  conduct  was  to  be  expected,  and,  after 
sufficient  notice,  a  public  meeting  was  again  convened  in 
New  York,  which  Hamilton  addressed  at  much  length. 
Proceeding  in  his  "  Defence  "  of  the  treaty,  after  stating 
that  its  first  article  was  subject  to  no  observation,  he  ob- 
served, the  Second,  by  fixing  a  precise  period  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  Posts,  secured  that  important  event  as 
far  as  a  stipulation  could  do  it.  As  to  the  objections  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  period,  the  first  of  June,  seventeen 
hundred  ninety-six,  and  the  allegation  that  there  could  be 
no  reliance  that  it  would  be  fulfilled,  Hamilton  observed, 
that  an  earlier  period  would  have  been  desirable  both  to 
repossess  them  and  lest  impediments  should  be  multiplied 
by  the  delay.  But  he  admitted  that  the  reasons  assigned 
to  Jay  for  this  delay  had  force,  and  that  Great  Britain 
might  well  desire  to  establish  counter  Posts  for  the  resort 
and  protection  of  her  traders.  He  rejected  the  suspicion 
that  this  postponement  was  with  a  secret  intent  to  evade 
the  surrender.  Such  a  suspicion,  after  a  second  and  pre* 
cise  stipulation  in  a  Treaty,  implied  such  a  distrust  of  her 
faith  as  forbade  even  a  negotiation  with  her.  She  might 
also  have  been  influenced  by  the  desire  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  Indians  for  this  event,  thus  to  preserve  theii 
friendship,  and  to  leave  matters  in  such  a  state  as  would 
offi3r  them  a  prospect  of  better  terms  of  peace  with  the 
United  States  than  if  immediate   possession  had   been 
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ren.  This,  if  she  had  stimulated  their  hostilities,  was  a 
ty  to  them. 

The  importance  of  this  article  was  indicated,  not  only 
opening  the  Indian  trade,  and  relieving  the  country 
>m  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  force  to  hold  the  In- 
ins  in  check,  but  as  breaking  up  the  supposed  project 
Great  Britain  to  limit  this  Republic  to  the  Ohio,  and  as 
tablishing  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  General 
vemment  over  the  Western  Country.  These  Posts 
ing  considered  by  Hamilton,  as  **  a  very  strong  link  of 
nnection  between  the  Atlantic  and  Western  Country ; 
lich,  with  the  necessary  controls,  he  viewed  as  the 
otty  point  of  our  afiairs,  as  well  as  a  primary  object  of 
r  policy ;"  their  peaceful  acquisition  was  more  than  an 
aivalent  for  all  the  concessions  of  the  United  States. 

The  provision  as  to  **  the  precincts  and  jurisdictions  of 
3  Posts,"  he  held  to  authorize  a  continued  jurisdiction 
lere  in  part  it  had  been  exercised,  and  that  where  there 
d  been  no  settlements  '^  Gun  Shot  must  be  the  rule." 
16  want  of  an  indemnification  for  their  detention  and 
-  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  wars  was  also  objected  to 
particularly  as  it  had  been  granted  for  the  detention  of 
itish  debts.  "  When,"  it  was  asked  in  reply,  "  had  any 
tion  granted  any  such  indemnification  or  done  more 
in  restore  the  thing  detained  7  where  Territory  had 
en  held  on  a  dispute  of  title  or  as  a  hostage  (as  in  this 
itance)  for  some  other  claim,  the  recovery  of  the  Ter- 
ory  was  the  usual  satisfaction  ;  where  clear  injuries  arc 
ne  aflfecting  objects  of  known  or  easily  ascertained  val- 
I,  the  pecuniary  compensation  may  be  expected  to  be 
tained  by  negotiation — and  how  could  any  rule  of  m- 
mnification  be  established.*     As  to  the  expenses  of  the 

*  **  Cato  "  (R.  R.  LiTingston)  stated  the  annual  Iom  from  this  source— tho 
trade— as  |800,000.     It  probably  did  not  exceed  $20,000.    The  United 
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Indian  wars — passing  by  the  question  how  far  they  were 
to  be  attributed  to  the  previous  conduct  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  had  denied  she  was  the  author  of 
them ;  and  whether  guilty  or  not  would  have  refused  as 
a  point  of  honor,  the  most  distant  concession  of  the  fact 
Why  not  ask  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  T  '* 

The  third  article,  he  pronounced,  on  the  whole  advan 
tageous  to  the  United  States.     The  Indian  trade  to  which 
it  gave  the  British  access  was  unimportant.      That  to 
which  the  United  States  acquired  access  was  important. 

As  to  the  other  trade,  the  advantage  was  with  the 
United  States — from  the  superior  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion to  British  possessions,  of  European,  East  Indian,  and 
domestic  goods.  The  main  object  of  the  first  clause  of 
this  article  was  to  secure  an  intercourse  between  the  Ter- 
ritories situated  on  each  side  of  the  Boundary  line  by 
"fanrf  passage  and  inland  navigation,^^  with  a  right  for 
that  purpose  to  navigate  into  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  waters 
thereof,  expressly  excluding  the  implication  of  a  right  to 
communicate  from  or  to  the  sea,  to  or  from  Canada  or 
Nova  Scotia  through  the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  admission  of  British  vessels  into  those  rivers  beyond 
the  highest  ports  of  entry,  to  which  the  existing  laws  then 
restricted  foreign  vessels.  The  inference  that  this  nega- 
tive of  such  an  implication  conferred  a  positive  privilege 
to  navigate  by  sea  to  and  from  our  sea-ports  was  shown 
to  be  unwarranted. 

The  River  Mississippi  was  declared,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Peace,  to  be  open  to  both  parties,  with  free  ac- 

States  gained  by  the  Treaty  a  participation  in  seven-eighths  of  this  Trade 
which  was  on  the  British  side,  in  exchange  for  their  participation  in  one  ei^^tfa 
on  the  American  side. 
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ess  to  the  vessels  of  either  party  to  all  ports  and  places 
n  its  eastern  side  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  Atlantic. 

An  objection  has  been  raised,  that  this  "  right  to  navi 
;ate  the  Mississippi,  conceded  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
Treaty  of  eighty-three  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it 
xtended  to  her  Territory,  was  renewed  and  greatly  en- 
&rged,  when  the  mistake  was  discovered^  though  the  sam« 
principle  of  national  law  was  not  extended  to  the  United 
Hates  as  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence."  * 

The  fourth  article  of  the  Treaty  provided  for  a  survey 
o  ascertain  this  fact ;  and  thus  presumed  that  Great 
Iritain  would  ultimately  be  found  to  have  territory  bor- 
lering  on  the  Mississippi.  A  common  interest  in  its  navi- 
[ation  had  been  established  by  the  treaty  of  eighty-three. 
Spain  denied  this  use  of  the  river.  As  an  indispensable 
outlet  for  the  West  it  might  well  have  been  deemed  im- 
K>rtant  to  cement  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
•ight  more  closely  with  those  of  the  United  States,  and 
o  separate  them  from  those  of  Spain.  Should  Great 
Iritain  extend  her  colonization  along  the  Western  bor- 
lers  of  that  river,  it  would  become  of  immense  impor- 
ance  to  secure  an  access  to  that  vast  region. 

That  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  would  have 
leen  a  desirable  privilege,  cannot  be  questioned.  But  no 
lommon  interest  in  that  river  to  its  source  had  ever  been 
idmitted.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  not 
conceded,  but  confirmed  to  Great  Britain — in  execution  of 
he  Treaty  of  Peace,  not  as  the  result  of  "  a  principle  of 
national  law."  The  instructions  to  the  Envoy  did  not 
embrace  it.  The  stipulation  in  relation  to  it  was  the  re- 
mit of  Hamilton's  private  advice  to  Jay. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  articles  provided  for  a  survey  to 

*  Tucker's  Jefferson,  L  604. 
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determine  the  Western  and  Eastern  boundaries.  If  the 
provisions  as  to  the  former  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  could 
not  be  executed  it  was  referred  to  future  negotiation. 

The  sixth  stipulated  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  ascertain  the  amounts  and  validity  of 
the  claims  of  British  subjects  against  American  citizens 
for  debts  contracted  before  the  peace,  to  the  collection  of 
virhich  legal  impediments  had  been  interposed,  whose 
award  the  United  States  engaged  to  pay  twelve  months 
after  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  Hamilton  stated,  that 
he  had  ever  been  of  the  opinion,  that  no  adjustment  of  the 
controversy  as  to  the  inexecution  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
could  be  made  which  would  not  embrace  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  losses  sustained  in  consequence  of  legal  impedi- 
ments  to  the  recovery  of  these  debts. 

It  has  been  objected,  that,  while  "  the  Treaty  secured 
to  the  British  creditors  indemnity  for  the  supposed  injus- 
tice of  the  State  Legislatures  and  Courts,  not  only  as  to 
the  principal  of  their  debts,  but  also  as  to  the  intereH 
during  the  War,  it  made  no  provision  for  the  negroes.* 

The  General  Government,  which  was  the  only  com- 
petent authority,  never  having  elected  in  consequence  ol 
the  breaches  of  Great  Britain  to  consider  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  Treaty  void,  it  was  an  usurpation  in  any 
State  to  take  upon  itself  the  business  of  retaliation.  The 
interruption  of  the  recovery  of  debts,  Hamilton  pro- 
nounced '^  contrary  to  the  modern  usage  of  nations,  im- 
moral in  itself,  against  the  opinions  of  the  generality  oi 
enlightened  men,  and  disreputable  to  the  nation  which 
has  recourse  to  it.'*  "  Let  not  the  people  of  America 
tarnish  their  honor  by  participating  in  that  condemnation 
of  this  indemnity,  or  by  shielding  with  their  favorable 

*  Tucker's  Jefienon,  i  508. 
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opinion  the  meretricious  apologies  which  are  offered  for 
the  measures  that  produced  the  necessity  of  reparation/' 
**It  was  an  act  demanded  by  the  justice,  probity  and  mag- 
nanimity of  the  nation." — The  restitution  of  the  Posts  en- 
titled Great  Britain  to  the  equivalent,  which  was  the 
ground  of  their  detention,  compensation  for  the  debts.  It 
was  a  Mine  qua  non  from  which  fidelity  to  her  citizens  and 
her  system  forbade  her  to  recede. 

Whether  interest  ought  to  have  been  allowed  was 
properly  declared  to  be  a  matter  of  discretion.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war  afforded  strong  reasons  for  its 
abatement,  but  the  propriety  of  such  abatement  must  de- 
pend on  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  No  more  equi- 
table mode  of  deciding  such  a  question  could  have  been 
adopted  than  this  reference  to  commissioners. 

The  seventh  article  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  ascertain  the  losses  and  damages  which 
had  resulted  from  the  illegal  captures  or  condemnations 
of  American  vessels  and  other  property  under  color  of 
authority  from  ttie  Crown ;  and  also  from  captures  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  or  by  vessels  origi- 
nally armed  within  them.  The  provision  as  to  captures 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  or  by  vessels  origi- 
nally armed  within  them  was  in  compliance  with  the 
principle,  the  adoption  of  which,  Hamilton  had  with  so 
much  difficulty  induced,  and  had  caused  to  be  embodied 
in  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Hammond,  which  letter  was 
annexed  to  the  treaty. 

In  the  sixteenth  number  of  <'  Camillus,"  Hamilton  states 
the  argument  in  favor  of  this  stipulation  with  great  force, 
and  adds  the  interesting  fact,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  prof- 
fered, "  there  was  the  highest  probability  that  war  would 
have  ensued.''  Attributing,  as  was  his  custom,  the  whole 
merit  to  the  President,  he  asks,  "  Can  we  blame  our  Chief 
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Magistrate  T  Can  wc  even  deny  him  praise  for  having 
diverted  an  imminent  danger  to  our  peace  by  incurring 
the  responsibility  of  giving  an  expectation  of  compensa- 
tion 7  The  conjuncture  we  may  remember  was  critical 
and  urgent.     Congress  were  at  the  time  in  recess.'' 

These  awards  were  to  be  paid  by  the  respective  coun- 
tries,  those  in  favor  of  the  United  States  instantly,  those 
in  favor  of  Great  Britain  after  twelve  months.  This  was 
the  most  eligible  mode  of  ascertaining  the  damages  which 
had  been  incurred,  preferable  to  legal  adjudication  by  the 
Courts  of  either  Country,  and  adjusted  points  of  serious 
controversy.  The  paying  of  these  commissioners  was 
provided  for  by  the  eighth  article.  It  was  asserted  by 
the  opponents  of  the  treaty,  to  be  an  unconstitutional  dis- 
position of  the  public  money ! 

The  ninth  article  provided,  that  the  Citizens  of  either 
country,  then  holding  lands  in  it,  might  continue  to  hold, 
grant,  and  devise  them  as  if  they  were  natives,  without 
prejudice  to  their  heirs  or  assigns,  as  aliens.  This  article 
had  been  objected  to  in  the  Senate  as  unconstitutional 
because  it  trenched  upon  the  authorities  of  the  States. 
This  objection  was  pronounced  inadmissible.  Almost 
every  treaty  alters  some  existing  laws ;  and,  as  to  its  ob- 
jects, controls  the  legislative  authority,  whether  of  the 
Union  or  of  the  States.  It  only  cannot  alter  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Country,  or  infringe  any  express  exceptions 
to  the  power  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Analogous  stipulations  were  instanced  in  the  treaties  both 
with  France  and  England,  made  under  the  Confederation, 
and  never  disputed. 

The  treaty  power  under  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
plenary — more  so  than  it  was  under  the  Confedera- 
tion. The  objection  to  the  Constitutionality  was  deemed 
futile. 
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Although  it  merely  stipulated  in  favor  of  persons  then 
holding  lands  in  the  United  States,  this  article  gave  rise 
to  a  more  violent  clamor  than  any  other,  from  the  mis- 
representation that  it  conferred  an  indefinite  right  on 
British  subjects  to  hold  land  within  this  Republic.  It  will 
be  remarked,  notwithstanding  "  Cato's ''  declaration,  that 
this  provision,  limited  as  it  is,  was  an  "  infringement  of 
the  constitutional  independence  of  the  States,"  that  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  articles  of  the  plan  of  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  reported  by  him  to  Congress  on  the  sixth  of  May, 
eighty-three,  the  right  complained  of  is  granted  indefi- 
nitely to  all  the  subjects  of  either  party  throughout  all 
time,  and  that  a  special  article  is  inserted  to  guard  it  from 
misconstruction. 

A  similar  provision,  broader  than  that  made  by  Jay, 
in  which  there  was  a  peculiar  propriety  from  the  previous 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  existed 
in  the  treaty  with  France,  which  was  relied  upon  by  Jef- 
ferson in  his  correspondence  with  Vergennes,  as  a  law 
superior  to  that  of  Georgia,  prohibiting  aliens  to  hold 
lands,  and  repealing  it. 

The  tenth  article  prohibited,  in  case  of  a  national  dif- 
ference, any  sequestration  or  confiscation  of  the  debts  or 
funded  property  of  the  individuals  of  either  nation.  To 
this  article,  which  it  has  been  seen  originated  with  him, 
Hamilton  attached  peculiar  value.  He  regarded  it  as  an 
affirmance  of  the  modern  law  and  usage  of  civilized  na- 
tions ;  and  if  there  had  been  violations  of  it  by  either  of 
the  present  belligerent  parties,  he  thought  they  formed  no 
just  objections.  "  For  this  war,"  he  said,  "  has  violated 
in  different  instances  most  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  Na- 
tions." 

It  was  objected,  that  it  removed  an  effectual  check 
upon  Great  Britain.    He  answered  that  there  existed  be- 
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fore  the  stipulation  no  rightful  or  moral  power  to  seques- 
trate ;  and  that  the  power,  notwithstanding  it  was  without 
right  or  morality,  still  existed ;  that  the  fear  of  its  exer- 
cise had  been  no  check  upon  Great  Britain;  and  that, 
those  States  which  had  resorted  to  it  had  derived  m^ 
benefits  from  it.  **  No  honest  or  purely  political  objection 
lies  against  this  article."  Such  sequestrations  had  beei 
provided  against  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  Great  Britain  • 
and  Hamilton,  while  he  declared  them  against  the  spir-^^^^ 
of  a  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  regretted  that  "       i^ 

is  not  unequivocally  decorated  with  a  like   feature ^ 

constitutional  precaution  for  the  maintenance  of  Justic^^  ^^^ 
In  reply  to  the  clamors  on  this  subject,  he  observed,  ^  **    I 
never  will  endorse '  the  base  doctrine  that  our  security-       ms 
to  depend  on  the  tricks  of  a  swindler."    **  I  will  look  tE^c^r 
it  in  the  courage  and  constancy  of  a  free,  brave  and  yr^:^ 
tuous  people ;  in  the  riches  of  a  fertile  soil ;  an  extendi^^^l 
and  progressive  industry ;  in  the  wisdom  and  energy  o^  ^ 
well-constituted  and  well-administered  government;      Ss 
the  resources  of  a  solid,  if  well-supported,  national  credit  ; 
in  the  armies,  which,  if  requisite,  could  be  raised ;  in  "tlM.^ 
means  of  maritime  annoyance,  which,  if  necessary,  cotml^I 
be   organized,   and   with   which   we   could   inflict  dc^f 
wounds  on  the  commerce  of  a  hostile  nation."     "  I  woul^ 
not  stoop  to  dishonorable  means  of  security,  or  substitix^^ 
a  crooked  and  piratical  policy,  for  the  manly  energies   ^ 
fair  and  open  war."  * 

This  noble  burst  of  feeling  is  followed  by  a  profoood 
and  elaborate  argument  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  bis 

*  "  The  provisions  in  favor  of  aliens  holding  hinds,  and  of  resident  fbre^^ 
merchants,  against  the  sequestration  of  debts,  and  private  property,  and  MgtS^"^ 
reprisals,  operate  in  favor  of  twenty^  perhaps  fifty  British  subjects,  for  ^^"^ 
American  citizon."  This  arithmeHcal  mordlUy  is  fbnnd  in  Taoker*s  Jelbr^^ 
1606 
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owers ;  for  he  felt  that,  **  the  measures  of  War  ought 
rcr  to  look  forward  to  Peace.'* 

The  discussion  of  the  first  ten  or  permanent  articles 
ccupied  twenty-two  numbers  of  these  essays.  To  the 
emaining  or  temporary  ^articles  twelve  were  devoted, 
"he  general  views  entertained  by  Hamilton  as  to  the 
ommercial  features  of  this  treaty  have  been  seen  in  the 
itter  addressed  by  him  to  the  President.  That  letter 
ontains  the  outline  of  **  Camillus." 

It  is  perceived  from  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  first 
wenty-two  numbers,  the  original  drafts  of  which  are  in 
[amiiton's  autograph,  that  they  were  exclusively  his.  Of 
le  remaining  essays,  ten,  Nos.  23  to  30,  both  included  ;  34 
nd  35  were  from  another  pen,  with  frequent  alterations, 
iterlineations  and  additions  by  Hamilton.  The  residue 
f  the  numbers,  being  six,  are  also  Hamilton's  exclusively. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  his  letter  to  the  President  con- 
lined  the  outline  of  these  numbers  on  the  commercial 
mtures  of  the  treaty,  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  the 
lews  were  much  extended  in  them ;  that,  when  the  objec- 
ons  to  the  treaty  are  admitted,  the  defensive  observations 
I  to  Jay,  which  had  been  previously  presented  by  him  to 
le  President,  are  interlined  in  Hamilton's  autograph,  and 
lat  great  care^is  evinced  by  him,  lest  the  positions  taken 
lould  mean  more  than  he  felt  was  warranted  by  just  in- 
uctions.  As  he  had  urged  the  mission  of  Jay,  he  felt  the 
tore  anxious  to  guard  him  from  censure. 

The  eleventh  article  was  merely  introductory  of  the 
icceeding.  The  opinion  entertained  by  Hamilton  of  the 
Rrelfth  has  been  previously  shown.  That  its  rejection 
y  the  United  States  was  wise,  is  the  more  obvious,  when 
iewed  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  obtain 
treaty  sanction  to  a  mere  modification  of  the  rule  of 
5venteen  hundred  fifty-six. 
Vol.  VI— 18 
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The  thirteenth  article  permitted  a  trade  to  the  British 
territorfes  in  the  East  Indies  in  all  articles  not  prohibited, 
subject  to  the  same  tonnage  duties  and  charges  as  British 
vessels  paid  in  the  United  States,  but  with  an  agreement 
that  American  vessels  shall  carry  the  products  of  those 
territories  only  to  their  own  ports ;  shall  not  engage  in 
the  Indian  Coasting  trade ;  and  that  American  citizens 
shall  not  reside  there. 

This  article,  which  Hamilton  suggested  to  Jay,  con- 
verted the  direct  trade  hitherto  enjoyed  by  suffrance 
from  India  to  the  United  States  into  a  right  by  stipula' 
tion^  and  the  East  India  commodities,  when  they  arrived 
within  the  United  States,  might  be  reexported ;  though 
it  did  not  secure  an  indirect  trade  from  India  nor  the 
coasting  trade  there.  This  stood  as  it  did  before  the 
Treaty,*  depending  on  the  suffrance  or  free  permission 
of  the  British.  The  agreement  not  to  engage  in  the  indi- 
rect or  in  the  coasting  trade  might  be  waived.  If  it  should 
be  permitted,  this  permission  would  release  the  restriction. 
The  clause  securing  American  vessels  from  paying  any 
higher  duties  than  British  was  highly  important  as  pre- 
venting a  resort  to  duties  countervailing  those  laid  by  the 
United  States  on  foreign  vessels  bringing  goods  from  In- 
dia. '' This  article,"  Hamilton  observed,^*' is  all  on  one 
side  and  favorable  to  us."  Holland  and  France  had  both 
maintained  their  monopolies  of  this  trade. 

The  fourteenth  article  was  a  general  formula  without 
any  special  or  remarkable  feature.  The  fifteenth,  with 
more  precision  than  is  usual,  established  reciprocally  the 
rule  of  the  most  favored  nation.     It  stipulated  that,  as  to 

*  **  The  trade  from  America  to  the  East  Indies,  by  which  DoUart  were 
exchanged  for  India  Manufactures^  had  been  permitted  before  the  treaty  ai 
being  very  convenient  to  the  East  India  Co.,  was  now  subjected  to  the  new 
ruUrietion  of  being  direct  to  the  United  States.**    Tnckei^s  Jefferson,  i.  506 
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the  points  enumerated,  Great  Britain  shall  be  on  no  worse 
footing  than  other  nations,  but  gave  her  no  preferences. 
The  sixteenth  merely  related  to  Consuls  on  the  common 
and  a  harmless  footing.  The  seventeenth,  recognizing 
the  right  of  a  belligerent  nation  to  take  its  enemy's  goods 
out  of  a  neutral  vessel,  established  the  usual  guards 
against  abuse. 

This  principle  Hamilton  pronounced  conformable  to 
the  law  of  nations.  It  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of  writers ; 
and  was,  previous  to  the  armed  neutrality,^  the  uniform 
and  universally  allowed  practice  of  modern  nations.  This 
combination,  during  a  war  of  temporary  duration,  and  on 
special  motives,  not  generally  acceded  to,  and  not  sanc- 
tioned by  time,  could  not  be  deemed  to  alter  the  law  of 
nations.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  an 
unanimous  opinion,  gave  up  the  opposite  and  new  doc- 
trine as  '*  untenable."  He  questioned  its  ever  being  adopt- 
ed as  the  law  of  nations.  The  provisions  of  this  article 
are  discussed  in  the  thirty-first  number  of  "  Camillus," 
where  it  is  shown,  that  the  United  States  had  previously 
made,  after  full  deliberation,  a  formal  renunciation  of  the 
pretension  f  that ''  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods  "  and 
**  enemy's  ships  enemy's  goods." 

The  law  of  nations  as  to  the  right  of  search,  a  bellige- 
rent right,  is  also  examined  in  this  number.;]: 

In  the  thirty-second  number,  Hamilton  comments  on 

*  The  American  Ordinance  as  to  captores  only  went  so  far  as  to  ordain 
tiiat  nentral  l>ottoms  should  protect  enemy's  goods,  merely  ahrid^g  the 
lights  of  the  United  States. 

f  Tucker's  Jefferson,  i.  504.    Jefferson  to  Morris,  Aognst  26,  1798. 

{  The  treaty  virtually  admits  this  right  in  time  of  war.  According  to  the 
•xifting  maritime  custom,  credit  was  to  be  given  to  certificates  or  bills  of  lad- 
ing produced  by  the  master,  unless  any  ground  appear  in  them  or  there  be 
Tcrf  good  reasons  for  suspecting  their  validity.  Thus  the  ship's  papers  were 
not  conclniive. 
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the  eighteenth  article  of  the  treaty,  which  specified  the 
articles  to  be  deemed  generally  contraband ;  a  specifica- 
tion agreeing  with  the  law  of  nations,  as  laid  down  by 
writers  and  sanctioned  by  long  practice.  But  it  was  ex- 
ceptionable, he  admitted,  as  comprising  in  the  enumera- 
tion, articles  excepted  in  other  treaties,  while  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  to  narrow  the  list  of  contra- 
band. The  second  clause  of  this  article  was  the  subject 
of  most  censure  by  the  opposition.  By  this  clause,  it  was 
stated,  the  United  States,  admitting  provisions  to  be  con- 
traband, ''  gave  their  sanction  to  an  innovation  in  national 
law  peculiarly  injurious  to  them ;  and  against  which  they 
had  so  loudly  complained  after  the  British  order  of  the 
eighth  of  June.* 

This  is  a  misstatement.  The  treaty  expressly  refers 
to  the  "existing  laws  of  nations ''  as  the  criterion  of  con- 
traband ;  and  provides,  which  the  "  law  of  nations  did  not, 
that  the  goods  shall  "  not  be  confiscated^  but  that  the  own- 
ers thereof  shall  be  speedily  and  completely  indemnified '' 
— except  in  the  case  of  a  contumacious  attempt,  after  no- 
tice^ to  enter  a  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested  Port. 
The  truly  objectionable  part  of  this  article  was  its  exten- 
sion of  the  list  of  contraband  beyond  what  had  been  done 
in  other  treaties,  and  not  beyond,  but  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  rigor  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  included  naval  stores, 
which  was  ineligible,  and  it  left  the  question  as  to  "  pro- 
visions "  open.  Yet,  as  this  article  might  possibly  become 
the  pretext  of  abuses  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
complaint  on  that  of  France,  Hamilton  observed,  "I 
should  have  liked  the  treaty  better  without  it.  I  think  it 
the  worst  article  in  it,  except  the  twelfth,  though  not  de- 
fective enough  to  be  an  objection  to  its  adoption."     It 

*  Tucker's  JeffeiBon,  i.  504. 
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was,  from  previous  circumstances,  a  matter  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty.* 

The  remaining  articles  chiefly  related  to  the  usual 
maritime  regulations  stipulated  between  nations.  These 
were  by  several  modifications  essentially  improved.  It 
was  declared,  that  they  should  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
be  repugnant  to  existing  treaties.  The  sale  of  prizes  in 
American  ports  was  expressly  prohibited,  an  indulgence 
previously  granted  to  France,  not  as  of  right,  but  because 
there  was  no  law  against  it.  The  treaty  thus  became  a 
salutary  law  to  enable  the  observance  of  an  exact  and 
scrupulous  neutrality.  The  concluding  numbers  being 
the  thirty-sixth — seventh,  and  eighth,  contained  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Constitutionality  of  the  treaty.  They  were, 
as  previously  observed,  exclusively  by  Hamilton.  These 
numbers  embrace  a  very  able  and  conclusive  argument, 
sustained  by  precedents  of  previous  treaties,  showing  that 
the  treaty  power  of  the  General  government  extended  to 
the  cession  of  its  territory,  as  a  part  of  the  eminent  do- 
main. 

Though  written  amid  the  pressure  of  his  professional 
duties,  no  one  of  his  productions  evinces  greater  elegance 
of  diction  and  style,  or  an  equal  exhibition  of  his  powers 
as  a  writer  on  International  law. 

The  topics  they  discussed  affected  the  interests  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  there  they  were  justly  appre- 
ciated. Bernstorf,  the  distinguished  Statesman  of  Den- 
mark, attached  to  them  an  especial  value,  regarding  them 
^as  a  classical  work." 

Towards  these  Essays,  which  were  continued  through- 

•  See  Pothier,  de  Propriety— Valin^l  Whoaton,  898--Jeflrenon  to  Ham- 
aond,  Sept  22,  1793.  Randolph  to  do.— 1  May,  1794.  JourniUs  of  Ck>n- 
^tm,  8  May,  1777. 
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out  the  year,  the  whole  current  of  controversy  was  di- 
rected ;  and  Hamilton,  as  their  reputed  author,  was  singled 
out  as  the  object  of  virulent  personal  invective.  He  was 
not  silent.  In  reply  to  various  misstatements  of  his  argu- 
ments he  published  a  series  of  explanatory  Essays,  en- 
titled ''  Philo  Camillus,"  exposing  in  caustic  retorts  the 
fallacies  of  his  antagonists,  who  retreated  one  by  one 
from  the  contest. 

The  effect  of  these  writings  on  the  opinions  of  the  na- 
tion was  soon  manifested,  notwithstanding  recent  aggra- 
vations in  the  conduct  of  England.  How  deeply  this 
influence  was  felt,  how  earnestly  deprecated,  is  seen  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
Strong  hopes  were  indulged  that  on  the  retirement  of 
Washington,  the  great  object  which  had  prompted  all  its 
exertions  might  be  attained;  and  before  Congress  ad- 
journed, preliminary  arrangements  for  the  election  of  his 
successor  were  discussed. 

With  that  view,  Madison  remained  some  time  in  Phila- 
delphia after  the  Session  had  closed,  whence  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  late  Secretary  of 
State. 

Jefferson,  in  his  reply,  with  infinite  art  deferred  his 
pretensions  to  those  of  Madison,  and  avowed  his  fixed 
determination  to  retire  from  oflice  ;  "  all  oflice,  high  or 
low,  without  exception,"  with  an  assumed  earnestness  and 
feigned  modesty  most  flattering  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  After  alluding  to  his  own  health,  his  age, 
his  affairs,  his  domestic  delights  and  agricultural  pleasures, 
he  observed : 

'*  The  little  spioe  of  ambition  which  I  had  in  my  younger  days  has 
long  since  evaporated ;  and  I  set  still  less  store  by  a  posthumous  than 
by  a  present  fame.  In  stating  to  you  the  heads  of  reasons  which  haTU 
produced  my  determination,  I  do  not  mean  an  opening  for  future  dis- 
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msioii,  or  that  I  may  be  reasoned  out  of  it  JTu  question  u  far  wmr 
\o%ed  wth  me  ;  my  sole  object  is  to  avail  myself  of  the  first  opening  ever 
iTen  me  from  a  friendly  quarter  of  preventing  any  division  or  loss  of 
otes,  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  republican  interest  If  that  has  any 
tiance  of  prevailing,  it  must  be  by  avoiding  the  loss  of  a  single  vote, 
Dd  by  concentrating  all  its  strength  on  one  object  \?ho  this  should 
e  is  a  question  I  can  more  freely  discuss  with  any  body  than  your- 

Blf."* 

On  the  same  day,  he  wrote  to  Giles  congratulating 
im  ^  on  the  great  prosperities  of  our  two  first  allies — the 
'•rcnch  and  the  Dutch."  "  If,"  he  said,  "  I  could  but  see 
heno  now  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  their  Continent,  I 
houid  have  little  doubt  of  dining  with  Pichegru  in  Lon- 
on,  next  autumn ;  for  I  believe  I  should  be  tempted  to 
save  my  clover  for  a  while  to  go  and  hail  the  dawn  of 
jiberty  and  Republicanism  in  that  Island." 

While  the  decision  of  the  President  as  to  the  ratifica- 
ion  of  the  treaty  was  pending,  Jefferson  appears  to  have 
naintained  a  cautious  silence,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  known, 
le  broke  forth  with  his  frequent  violence. 

'^  I  have  always  found,''  he  wrote,  to  a  wealthy  planter  of  Virginia^ 
'that  rogues  would  be  uppermost,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  pro- 
Mxrtion  is  too  strong  for  the  higher  orders^  and  for  those  who,  rising 
bove  the  gwinieh  multitude^  always  contrive  to  nestle  themselves  into 
he  places  of  power  and  profit  These  rogues  set  out  with  stealing  the 
leople's  good  opinion,  and  then  steal  from  them  the  right  of  withdraw- 
Dg  it,  by  contriving  laws  and  associations  against  the  power  of  the 
itople  themselves*  Our  part  of  the  Coimtry  is  in  considerable  fermen- 
ation  on  what  they  suspect  to  be  a  recent  roguery  of  this  kind.  They 
ay,  that  while  all  hands  were  below  deck  mending  ^Is,  splicing 
opes,  and  every  one  at  his  own  business,  and  the  captain  in  hie  cabi- 
t«t,  attending  to  hie  log  hooh  and  chart,  a  rogue  of  a  pilot  has  run 
hem  into  an  enemy's  port.  But  metaphor  apart,  there  is  much  dissat- 
ifiiction  with  Mr.  Jay  and  his  treaty.     For  my  part,  I  consider  my- 

•  Jeflfenon's  Worki,  iii.  812— April  27,  1795. 
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adf  now  as  a  passenger,  leaying  the  world  and  its  goyemmeni  to  tliOH^^^ 
who  are  likely  to  liye  longer  in  it* 

A  fortnight  after,f  he  wrote  to  the  Senator  from  Vir — ^- ^ 

ginia  who  had  moved  a  rejection  of  the  treaty,  indulgii 
in  freer  language  towards  Washington ; — **  the  captain  i 
the  cabin,  attending  to  his  log  book  and  chart."  ^  I  ai 
not  without  hopes  that  the  operation  of  the  twelfth  artici 
may  render  a  recurrence  to  the  Senate  yet  necessary,  ai 
to  give  the  majority  an  opportunity  of  correcting  tl 
error  into  which  their  exclusion  of  public  light  has  Ir  ^ 

them.     I  hope,  also,  that  the  recent  insults  of  the  Engli^^^^^ 
willy  at  length  awaken  in  our  Executive  that  sense  ofpul^^^^ic 
honor  and  spirit,  which  they  have  not  lost  sight  of  in  tl^^-j^fr 
proceedings  with  other  nations,  and  will  establish  thee^^^r- 
nal  truth,  that  acquiescence  under  insult  is  not  the  waj^     ^o 
escape  war." 

A  week  later,  he  wrote  to  Madison,  playing  upon  I:Mis 
malignant  hostility  towards  Hamilton,  a  feeling  whi^^li 
continued  in  all  its  intensity  when  other  feelings  failed. 

After  referring  to  the  controversial  writings  on  t.I'ie 
treaty,  and  attributing  erroneously  those  of  '^  Curtius  ^  <o 
Hamilton,  as  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  ^*  Camillu^y" 
he  thus  stimulated  him  to  the  contest :  :|: 

"Hamilton  is  really  a  Colossus  to  the  Anti-Republican  par-*/- 
Without  numbers,  he  is  an  host  within  himself.  They  have  got  tb^^^ 
selves  into  a  defile  where  they  might  be  finished ;  but  too  mudi  se^sa- 
ritj  on  the  Republican  part  will  give  time  to  his  talents  and  indefi^'^' 
gaUeness  to  extricate  them. 

^  We  have  had  only  middling  performances  to  oppose  to  him.  ^ 
truth,  when  he  comes  forward,  there  is  nobody  but  yourself  can  ib^^ 
him."  ♦  ♦  *  (The  merchants)  "have  feared  the  shock  would  bo  *<» 

•  Jeffer8on*8  Workt,  iiL  814.     Aug.  80,  1795. 

t  Sept  18,  1796. 

X  Jefienon*8  Works,  iiL  814.    Sept  21,  1795. 
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preat,  and  have  chosen  to  tack  aboat  and  support  both  treaty  and  gov- 
nmm^it,  rather  than  ritik  the  government.  Thus  it  is,  that  Hamilton, 
Taj,  &C.,  m  the  boldest  act  oyer  yentared  on  to  undermine  the  Govem- 
nent,  have  the  address  to  screen  themselyes ;  and  direct  the  hue  and 
rry  against  those  who  wished  to  drag  them  into  light.  A  bolder  party 
stroke  was  neyer  struck.  For  it  certainly  is  an  attempt  of  a  party 
who  find  they  haye  lost  their  majority  in  one  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ure,  to  make  a  law  by  the  aid  of  the  other  branch  and  of  the  Ezecu- 
iye,  under  color  of  a  treaty,  which  shall  bind  up  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
'erse  branch  from  ever  restraining  the  commerce  of  their  patron 
lation. 

"  There  appears  a  pause  at  present  in  the  public  sentiment  which 
amy  be  followed  by  a  revulsion.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  desertion  of 
he  Merchants ;  of  the  President's  chiding  answer  to  Boston  and  Ridi- 
lond ;  of  the  writings  of  Curtius  and  Garaillus ;  and  of  the  quietism 
ito  which  people  naturally  &11  after  first  sensations  are  oyer.  For 
rod's  sake  take  up  your  pen  and  give  a  fundamental  reply  to  Ourtius 
Dd  Oamillus.'' 

This  supplication  was  in  vain. 


CHAPTER    CXXI. 

The  annunciation  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  is  seen 
to  have  called  forth  Jefferson's  denunciation ;  others  were 
not  silent.  **  Alas,"  wrote  the  man,  who,  as  Chancellor 
of  New  York,  had  administered  the  oath  of  office  to 
Washington,  now  a  bitter,  disappointed  opponent;  ''Alas, 
that  hope  is  frustrated.  He  has  ratified  the  fbtal  instru- 
ment, alike  hostile  to  our  liberties,  and  the  good  faith  we 
owed  to  France,  and  to  our  own  Constitution,  which  con 
fines  to  Congress  many  of  those  powers  which  are  bar- 
tered  away  by  the  Executive.^^ — "  In  the  papers  you  will 
find  a  full  discussion  of  the  treaty,  and  youf  respect  for 
Hamilton  will  doubtless  be  greatly  increased  by  knowing 
that  he  is  the  author  of  Camillus."  * 

Previous  to  this  act  of  the  President,  the  Democratic 
press  had  observed  towards  him,  in  relation  to  it,  a  studied 
respect.  But  when  this  decision  was  made  known,  the 
hostility  of  that  party  to  Washington,  hitherto  with  diffi- 
culty suppressed,  was  loud  and  clamorous.  It  was  asked, 
"  Does  the  President  fancy  himself  the  Grand  Lama  of 
this  Country  ?  His  answer  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
bespeaks  a  contempt  for  the  people  that  no  other  evidence 
than  his  own  letter  would  render  credible.     They  have 

*  Robert  R.  LiviDgstoD,  Aug.  25,  1795. 
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judged  of  the  treaty  with  no  more  passion,  and  with  as 
good  information,  as  the  President,  his  twenty  Senators, 
or  even  *  Camillus,'  who  has  kept  hin^lf  in  the  back 
ground  of  the  picture."  **  We  have  been  guilty  of  idola- 
try too  long ;  punishment  is  pursuing  us  for  it.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  should  have  no  other  Gods  but  one."* 
He  was  told,  **  that  Augustus  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  a  line  of  circumvallation  of  the  officers  of  his  Gov- 
ernment and  his  courtiers  to  screen  him  from  the  Roman 
people."  After  charging  him  with  ''dark  schemes  of  am- 
bition," Washington  was  admonished,  that  "  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  look  to  death,  the  man  who  assumes  the 
character  of  an  usurper.'?  "  They  encourage  me,"  ex- 
claimed the  bold  calumniator, ''  to  rend  the  veil  of  super- 
stition ;  and  while  half  the  world  are  busied  in  idolatrous 
sacrifices  to  Presidential  infallibility,  it  should  be  mine  to 
enlighten  the  victims  and  detect  the  cheat." 

Tracing  every  act  of  his  administration  to  Hamilton, 
the  President  was  told,  that,  **  Along  with  the  awful  sen- 
tence of  execration  which  awaits  that  ambitious  Catiline, 
who  has  been  the  principal  adviser  and  chief  promoter  of 
your  measures,  the  fame  of  Washington  will  descend  with 
his  to  oblivion." 

With  increasing  fury,  "  his  mock  pageantry  of  mon- 
archy, and  apish  mimickry  of  Kings"  are  denounced; 
and  he  was  charged  with  aspiring  to  a  throne,  as  if  any 
title  could  equal  that  which  his  virtues  had  conferred. 
One  only  hope  was  said  to  remain.  "  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives must  interpose  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  President" — Washington — ''must  be 
impeached ! " 

Amidst  insult  and  invective,  the  President  gave  to  an 

*  The  Aurora  for  August,  September  and  October,  1795. 
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address  disapproving  his  assent  to  the  Treaty,  this  mild 
and  touching  rebuke:  ''It  is  now  well  known  that  my 
assent  to  the  Treaty  has  been  given,  and  the  principles 
which  governe'my  determination  have  also  been  made 
public.  On  a  subject  so  complex,  and  having  such  ex- 
tensive relations,  some  diversity  of  opinion  might  be 
expected. 

"  But  those  of  my  fellow-citizens,  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  perilous  war  and  arduous  administration,  know,  I 
have  given  proofs  that  'I  loved  my  country,'  will  not 
easily  be  persuaded,  that,  at  this  late  period,  and  in  one  of 
the  most  important  acts  of  a  life,  which  has  been  devoted 
to  its  service,  I  have  ceased  to  love  it.  While  I  acknowl- 
edge the  pleasure  derived  from  the  confidence  of  my  fel- 
low-citizens, I  may  assure  them  of  my  attachment  to  their 
true  interests." 

The  difficulties  of  the  President's  position  were  in- 
creased by  the  late  aggression  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
renewal  of  the  obnoxious  order,  violating  neutral  trade, 
and  by  a  wanton  insult  recently  offered  to  the  Country 
by  the  Commander  of  a  British  Frigate.*  This  officer 
sought  to  intercept  the  French  Minister,  sailing  in  an 
American  vessel  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States, 
and  subsequently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  through  the  British  Vice  Consul,  threaten- 
ing, in  case  of  any  affront  or  insult  being  offered  to  any 
of  his  people  while  on  shore,  "  that  he  would  immediately 
come  in  with  his  ship  and  protect  them."  A  representa- 
tion being  made  to  the  President,  he  immediately  revoked 
the  exequatur  of  the  consul,  and  ordered  a  remonstrance 
to  be  presented  to  the  British  Ministry. 

The  terms  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Senate  rendered  a  new  negotiation  necessary.    Washing- 

*  Captain  Holmes. 
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ton's  attention  had  been  called  to  this  subject;  and  in 
reply  to  a  letter  from  Hamilton,  he  wrote  to  him  on  the 
thirty-first  of  August,  again  asking  his  advice.  After 
stating  his  offioial  knowledge,  that  an  order  for  seizing  all 
provision  vessels  going  to  France  had  been  secretly  is- 
sued, he  observed, — 

^  By  these  high-handed  measures  of  that  Goyernment,  and  the 
outrageous  and  insulting  conduct  of  its  officers,  it  would  seem  next  to 
impossible  to  keep  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain." 

'^To  this  moment,  we  hare  receiyed  no  explanation  of  Holmes's 
conduct  from  their  charg6  des  affaires  here ;  although  application  was 
made  for  it  before  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hammond,  on  the  statement 
of  GUyremor  Fenner,  and  complaint  of  the  French  Minister.  Conduct 
like  this  disarms  the  friends  of  peace  and  order,  while  they  are  the  very 
things  which  those  of  a  contrary  description  are  wishing  to  see  prac- 
tised. 

^  I  meant  no  more  than  barelyHp  touch  upon  these  subjects  in  this 
letter,  the  object  of  it  being  to  request  the  &Tor  of  you  to  gire  me  the 
pointa  on  which,  in  your  opinion,  our  new  negotiator  is  to  dwell,  when 
we  come  into  the  field  of  negotiation  again ;  agreeably  to  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  contemplated  by  Mr.  Jay  and  Lord  Grenville  at  the 
dose  of  the  treaty  subscribed  by  them  ;  and  agreeably  also  to  what 
y<m  conceiye  ovght  to  be  brought  forward,  and  insisted  upon  on  this 
occasion. 

''I  am  sorry  I  have  been  so  late  in  applying  for  this  opinion ;  but  a 
coincidence  of  unexpected  cyents  have  inyolycd  me  in  more  than  usual 
business,  and  some  of  it  of  not  a  very  pleasant  nature.  This  has  oc- 
casioned the  delay,  but  the  pros  and  cons  relatiyc  to  the  Treaty  that 
tf  and  the  Treaty  that  ought  to  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  opponents, 
are  so  much  in  your  yiew,  that  if  you  wanted  a  remembrancer,  you 
would  be  at  no  loss  from  these  discussions  to  adyert  to  them,  and  you 
will  require  but  little  time  to  furnish  me  with  what  I  haye  here  asked. 
This  I  press  with  more  earnestness,  inasmuch  as  circumstances  will 
render  it  yery  inconyenient  for  me  to  remain  here  longer  than  the 
present  week,  (before  I  return  to  Mount  Vernon  for  my  family,)  but 
which  I  must  do,  until  the  instructions  for  the  new  negotiator  are 
completed. 
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**  Although  you  are  not  in  the  administration^  a  thing  Itineerely 
regret^  I  mast  ncyertheless  (knowing  how  intimately  acquainted  yoiK. 
are  with  all  the  concerns  of  this  country,)  request  the  fiivor  of  jrou  t<» 
note  down  such  occurrences  as,  in  your  opinion,  are  proper  subjects  foe* 
communication  to  Congress  at  their  next  session ;  and,  particulariy,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  treaty  should  be  brought  forward  to  tha% 
body ;  as  it  will  in  any  aspect  it  is  susceptible  of  receiving,  be  the 
source  of  much  declamation,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  produce  a  hot 
session.— -With  sincere  regard,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  aflTec  and  obt  * 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  Hamilton  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing answer,  dictated  in  part  by  the  President's  feel- 
ings : — 

^^  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  two  days  since  your  letter  of  the 
thirty -first  ultimo.  A  great  press  of  business  and  an  indifferent  state 
of  health  haye  put  it  out  of  my  power  sooner  to  attend  to  it. 

"  The  incidents  which  have  lately  occurred  haye  been  every  way 
Tezatious  and  untoward.  They  render  indispensable,  a  very  serioai, 
though  calm  and  measured  remonstrance  from  this  goyemment,  car- 
rying, among  others,  this  idea,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  Britiah 
Goyemment  entertain  towards  our  nation  no  hostile  dispositions,  it  is 
essential  that  they  take  adequate  measures  to  prevent  those  oppres 
sions  of  our  citizens,  and  of  our  commerce,  by  their  officers  and  courts^ 
of  which  there  are  too  frequent  examples,  and  by  which  we  are  ex- 
posed to  suffer  inconveniences  too  nearly  approaching  to  those  of  a 
state  of  war.  A  strong  expectation  should  be  signified  of  the  punish- 
ment of  Capt.  Holmes  for  the  attempt  to  violate  an  ambassador  pass- 
ing through  our  territory ;  and  for  the  hostile  and  offensive  menaces 
which  he  has  thrown  out  The  dignity  of  our  country  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Government^  require 
both  solemnity  and  seriousness  in  these  representations. 

^'As  to  the  negotiations  for  alterations  in  and  additions  to  the 
Treaty,  I  think  it  ought  to  embrace  the  following  objects : 

^  A  new  modification  of  the  twelfth  article  so  as  to  extend  the  ton- 
nage, and  restrain  the  prohibition  to  export  from  this  country  to  arti-    - 
des  of  the  growth  or  production  of  the  British  Islands.     The  more  ^^ 
the  tonnage  is  extended,  the  better;  but,  I  think  ninety  tons  would..— 
work  advantageously,  if  nothing  better  can  be  done.    I  had  even  rathe^^ 
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baye  the  article  with  ieoentyj  as  it  stood,  than  not  at  all,  if  the  restrio* 
tion  on  exportation,  is  placed  on  the  proper  footing.  Some  of  onr  mer- 
diants,  howeyer,  think  its  Talae  would  be  qaestionable  at  so  low  a 
tonnage  as  seventy.  It  would  be  also  desirable,  that  the  article  should 
ennmerate  the  commodities  which  may  be  carried  to  and  brought  from 
the  British  Islands.  This  would  render  it  more  precise,  and  more  in- 
telligible to  alL 

'*  Great  Britain  may  have  substantial  security  for  the  execution  of 
the  restriction,  if  it  be  stipulated  on  our  side, '  that  a  law  shall  be 
passed  and  continued  in  force  during  the  continuance  of  the  article, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  any  of 
the  articles  in  question,  if  brought  from  British  Islands,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  by  wilful  breach  of  the  law ;  and  that  the  same 
law  shall  provide,  that  the  regulations  contained  in  our  laws  respect- 
faig  drawbacks  shall  be  applied  to  all  exportations  in  our  vessels  of  the 
irtides  in  question,  to  ascertain  that  they  were  imported  into  the 
United  States,  from  other  than  British  Islands ;  and  this,  whether  a 
drawback  of  the  duty  is  required  or  not  by  the  exporter ;  and  shall 
ilso  provide  that  all  such  articles  exported  in  our  vessels  from  the 
United  States  shall  be  expressed  in  the  clearance  with  a  certificate  of 
the  Collector  indorsed,  specifying,  that  he  has  carefully  examined,  ao- 
eording  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  law,  the  identity  of  the  articles  ex- 
ported ;  and  that  it  did  b&najlde  appear  to  him  that  they  had  not  been 
unported  from  any  British  Islands.'  This  security  is  the  greatest  di^ 
ficolty  in  the  case ;  and  would  in  my  opinion  be  given  by  a  provision 
rimilar  to  the  foregoing. 

**  It  would  be  a  very  valuable  alteration  in  the  thirteenth  article, — 
If^  a  rigfu  eould  he  stipulated  for  the  United  States  to  go  with  articles 
taken  in  the  British  territories  in  India  to  other  parts  of  Asia.  The 
oltfect  of  the  present  restriction  upon  us  to  bring  them  to  America 
iraa,  I  believe,  to  prevent  our  interference  with  the  British  East  India 
Company  in  the  European  trade  in  India  goods.  If  so,  there  could  be 
DO  objection  to  our  having  a  right  to  carry  commodities  from  the  Brit- 
ish territories  to  other  parts  of  Asia.  But,  if  all  this  latitude  cannot 
be  obtained,  it  would  be  a  great  point  gained,  to  have  a  right  to  carry 
them  to  China.  It  is  a  usual  and  beneficial  course  of  the  trade  to  go 
from  the  United  States  to  Bambap,  and  take  in,  there,  a  freight  for 
CanUm^  purchasing  at  the  last  place  a  cargo  of  teas,  Ac 

**  It  would  be  well,  if  that  part  of  the  fifteenth  article  which  speaks 
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of  eauntervailing  duties,  could  be  8o  explained  as  to  fix  its  sense.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  its  only  practical  construction  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
that  thej  may  laj  on  the  aiportation  trom  ^heir  European  domimUmi^ 
in  Teasels  of  the  United  States,  the  same  additional  duties  on  articles 
which  we  lay  on  the  importation  of  the  eame  articles  into  the  United 
States  in  British  vessels.  But  the  terms  of  the  clause  are  Yague  and 
general ;  and  may  give  occasion  to  set  up  constructions  injurious  and 
contentious.  As  to  the  more  exact  equalization  (^  duties,  of  which 
this  article  speaks,  it  is  a  ticklish  subject ;  and  had  better,  I  think,  be 
left  alone.  It  would  be  right,  that  it  should  be  expressly  agreed,  that 
whereyer  our  yessels  pay  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  higher  chaiges 
than  their  own  vessels,  a  proportional  deduction  shall  be  made  out  of 
any  duty  of  tonnage  which  may  be  laid  on  our  vessels  to  countervail 
the  difference  of  tonnage  on  theirs  in  our  ports. 

'^  The  eighteenth  article  is  really  an  unpleasant  one;  and  though 
there  is,  I  fear,  little  chance  of  altering  it  for  the  better,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  justification  of  the  President  to  attempt  it.  The 
standard  to  be  approached  by  us,  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  that  in  our 
treaty  with  France.  As  to  the  point  of  f^  ships  making  free  goods ; 
though  it  be  desirable  to  us  to  establish  it,  if  practicable ;  and  ought 
to  be  aimed  at ;  yet  I  neither  expect  that  it  will  be  done  at  present ; 
nor  that  the  great  maritime  powers  will  be  permanently  disposed  to 
suffer  it  to  become  an  established  rule ;  and  I  verily  believe,  that  it 
will  be  very  liable,  though  stipulated,  to  be  disregarded,  as  it  has  been 
by  France,  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  present  war.  But  naval 
STORES  and  provisions  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  expressly  excluded 
from  the  list  of  contraband ;  except  when  going  to  a  blockaded  or  be- 
sieged port,  town  or  fortress,  or  to  a  fleet  or  army  engaged  in  a  mill- 
eary  operation ;  for  I  can  imagine  no  other  cases  in  which  there  Is  a 
just  pretence  to  make  provisions  contraband." 

Hamilton  is  seen  expressing  a  wish,  that  there  had 
been  ''  stipulated  with  regard  to  contraband  goods/'  what 
had  been  "  stipulated  with  regard  to  enemy's  goods,"  that 
the  contraband  only  should  be  detained,  the  rest  of  the 
cargo  liberated,  since  it  was  "  contended  in  certain  cases, 
that  the  contraband  articles  will  infect  the  ship  and  the 
residue  of  the  cargo."      This  object  was  temporarily  at- 
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tained  during  the  recent  war  of  England  and  France  with 
Russia,  by  a  governmental  declaration  of  each  of  the  for- 
mer powers,  **  waiving  the  right  of  seizing  enemy's  prop- 
erty laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  was  con- 
traband of  war.**  An  effort  *  by  the  United  States  to 
make  this  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  as  Hamilton 
expressed  it,  *'  an  established  rule,"  did  not  succeed,  f  | 

In  the  comment  upon  this  article  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  this  very  important  suggestion  is  made  by 
Hamilton : — 

'*  Some  prorision  for  the  protection  of  oar  seamen  is  if\finiUly  ds- 
Hrahle.  At  Uatt^  Great  Britain  ought  to  agree,  that  no  seamen  shall 
be  impresKd  out  qfany  of  our  vessels  at  sea^  and  that  none  shall  be 
^  taken  out  of  such  vessel  in  any  qfher  colonies,  which  were  in  the  ves- 
sel at  the  time  of  her  arrital  at  such  colony.  This  provision  ought  to 
be  pressed  with  energy,  as  one  unexoeptionablj  just,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  safe  for  Great  Britain.§ 

^The  aflkir  of  the  negroes  to  give  satisfaction  may  be  retoudied, 

*      •  Msacj  to  Buchanan,  April  13,  1864. 

t  Declaration  of  the  Qucen—Victorian-March  28,  1854. 

I  An  able  and  strong  view  is  taken  as  to  the  rights  of  nentrals,  in  respect 
to  "  the  condition  of  on  enemtft  property  found  on  hoard  the  vessel  of  a  friend^ 
mnd  to  the  system  of  blockades  and  contraband  ofwar^*  in  recent  despatches  (Maj 
18  and  June  27,  1869)  by  Lewis  Cass,  Secietaiy  of  State,  to  J.  Y.  Mason, 
envoy  at  Paria,  and  Lord  Lyons,  British  Minister  at  Washington. 

g  With  this  advice  for  an  absolute  immunity  and  freedom  from  visit  and 
impreasment  at  sea,  and  in  the  British  colonies,  the  opinion  of  Jefferson  ap- 
proving the  right  of  vint  to  be  exercised  by  foreign  naval  officers,  both  during 
peace  and  war,  is  in  strong  oontrast :  "  After  ten  years  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, I  have  never  been  able  to  devise  any  thing  effectual,  but  that  the  circum- 
stance of  an  American  bottom  be  made,  ipw  facto,  a  protection  for  a  nunJter  of 
seoMefi  proportioned  to  her  tonnage ;  that  American  captains  be  oblijed,  when 
called  on  by  foreign  officers,  to  parade  the  men  on  deck,  which  would  show 
whether  they  exceeded  their  own  quota,  and  allow  the  foreign  officer  to  send 
tsoo  or  three  persons  aboard  and  hunt  for  any  persons  suspected  to  be  concealed.** 
Jsflenon'a  Works,  ill  822,  to  Giles,  March  19,  1796. 
Vol.  VI.— 19 
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bvt  with  caution  and  delicacy.  The  resolution  proposed  in  the  Senile 
will  afford  a  good  standard  for  this. 

'^  As  to  the  crowd  of  loose  suggestions  respecting  the  Treaty  whidi 
have  no  reasonable  foundation,  it  would  not  consist  with  the  reputar 
tion  of  the  Goyemment  to  more  concerning  them.  Only  reasonable 
things  merit,  or  can,  with  propriety,  have  attention. 

'*  I  beg.  Sir,  that  yon  will  at  no  time  haye  any  seruplo  about  com- 
manding me.  I  shall  always  with  pleasure  comply  with  your  com- 
mands. I  wish  my  health,  or  the  time  for  it,  would  permit  me  now 
to  be  more  correct.  The  other  part  of  your  letter  shall  be  carefully 
attended  to  in  time.  With  the  truest  regard  and  the  most  affectionate 
attachment'' 

A  similar  request  was  made  of  Jay.  As  to  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen,  and  in  respect  to  the  articles  relat- 
ing to  the  West  and  East  India  trades,  he  advised  modifi-  ■ 
cations  like  those  proposed  by  Hamilton,  but  was  silent 
on  the  other  points ;  doubting  the  expediency  of  introduc- 
ing into  the  negotiation,  at  present,  propositions  which 
might  defer  the  restitution  of  the  Posts  at  the  specified 
time  ;  and  from  some  question  in  his  mind  as  to  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain.* 

A  short  time  after,  Hamilton  wrote  to  the  President 
on  a  subject  to  both  of  deep  interest. 

La  Fayette  had  been  made  a  prisoner,  and  was  in- 
carcerated at  Olmutz.  His  son,  by  connivance  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  distinguished 
American  Merchant,!  was  enabled  to  resort  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  arrived  early  in  October  with  his  tutor, 
and  remained  incognito  until  they  should  hear  from  the 

•  Life  of  Jay,  ii.  257.    Sept  8,  1796. 

f  Col.  Thomas  H.  PerklnB  of  Boston, — a  Prince  among  Merchants^En- 
teiprising — sagacious — firm — kind — proYident — most  liberal — most  enlight- 
ened as  to  all  the  better  uses  of  wealth.  He  reminds  of  a  distinguished  citi- 
aen  of  ancient  Greece — who  amassed  monej  to  use  it,  and  used  it  to  benefit 
his  Country. 
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le  President.  After  mentioning  his  arrival,  Hamilton 
dded : — 

*'  Shall  I  trespass  upon  your  indalgenoe  &»  hazarding  a  sentiment 
pen  the  subject  of  this  young  gentleman?  If  I  do,  let  it  be  ascribed 
>  the  double  interest  I  take  in  a  son  of  the  Marquis,  and  in  whateyer 
iterests  the  good  fame  and  satisfaction  of  him  to  whom  I  writer 

^  On  matare  reflection,  and  on  sounding  opinions,  as  far  as  oppor- 
mity  and  the  nature  of  the  case  haTe  permitted,  I  fully  beliere  that 
M  President  need  be  under  no  embarraasment  as  to  any  good  offices 
18  heart  may  lead  him  to  perform  towards  this  young  man.  It  will 
9t,  I  am  persuaded,  displease  those  in  possession  of  the  power  of  the 
ountry  from  which  he  comes,  and  in  ours,  it  will  be  singulariy  and 
snerally  grateful.  I  am  convinced  that  the  personal  and  political 
lemies  of  the  President  would  be  gratified,  should  his  ideas  of  the 
»1icy  of  the  case  restrain  him  from  that  conduct,  which  his  friendship 
» the  Marquis  and  his  feelings  otherwise  would  dictate.  The  youth 
r  this  person,  joined  to  the  standing  of  his  father,  make  the  way 

The  possibility  that  the  Marquis  might  again  be  re- 
ored  to  power  was  urged  as  an  additional  motive.  The 
resident  informed  Hamilton  in  reply,  that  he  , 

had  unsTailingly,  owing  to  accidents,  been  endeavoring  through  in- 
rect  means  to  learn  Adet's  sentiments  relative  to  the  coming  over  oi 
a  yoong  gentleman."  But  added,  that,  if  after  the  information  en- 
O0ed  to  him,  he  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  President  ought  to  go 
rther  at  that  time,  that  he  would  do  so  at  all  events,  "  for  to  be  In 
m  place  of  a  fiither  and  friend  to  him  I  am  resolved  under  any  drcum- 
tooes.  If  therefore,  as  you  have  just  said,  you  should  think  that 
lod  would  come  from  it,  or  even  consolation  flow  therefrom  to  young 
t  Fayette,  and  his  tutor,  I  pray  you  to  send  them  hither  incog,  with- 
it  delay,  that  some  plan  may  be  fixed,  in  settling  of  which,  I  pray 
m  to  give  me  your  ideas  which  shall  appear  most  eligible  either  by 
Mm,  or  previous  to  their  arrival  here." 

This  idea  was  subsequently  repeated.  "  1  am  willing/' 
le  President  observed,  "  to  receive  him  under  any  cir- 
uDistances  or  in  any  manner  you  may  conceive  best,  and 
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wish  to  know  what  that  is."  Hamilton  excused  his  delay 
in  answering  these  letters,  as  arising  '*  from  an  extraordi- 
nary pressure  of  business,"  and  from  a  wish,  without  un- 
veiling the  motives,  incidentally  to  sound  the  impressions 
of  other  persons  of  judgment. 

"  The  bias  of  my  inclination,"  he  adds,  "  has  been  that  joa  should 
proceed  as  jonr  letter  of  yesterday  proposes,  and  I  cannot  say  it  is 
changed,  though  it  is  weakened,  for  I  find  that  in  other  minds  and  jn- 
dicioos  ones,  a  doubt  is  entertuned  whether  at  the  actual  crisis  it  would 
be  prudent  to  give  pvblieity  to  your  protection  of  him.  It  seems  to  be 
feared,  that  the  fkctious  might  use  it  as  a  weapon  to  represent  you  as  a 
fiivorer  of  the  Anti-Reyolutionists  of  France;  and  it  is  inferred,  that 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  furnish  at  this  moment  any  aliment  to  their 
slanders.  These  ideas  haye  enough  of  foundation  and  importance  to 
make  me  question  my  own  impressions,  which,  from  natural  disposi- 
tion, are  in  similar  cases  much  to  be  distrusted.'' 

He  advised  the  President  in  the  interval  to  write 
young  La  Fayette  a  letter  as 

<*  affectionate  as  his  feelings  would  naturally  lead  him  to  make  it,  an- 
nouncing his  resolution  to  be  to  him  a  parent  and  friend,  but  that  pe- 
culiar circumstances  imposed  the  necessity  of  delaying  the  gratification 
of  a  personal  interview,  desiring  La  Fayette  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
cert with  him  a  plan  of  disposing  of  himself  satisfactorily  and  adyan- 
tageously  in  the  mean  time.*' 

The  letters  thus  suggested  were  enclosed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  Hamilton  for  his  perusal,  informing  him  that  he 
should  **  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  any  measures,  which  he 
and  such  friends  as  he  might  be  disposed  to  consult,  might 
deem  most  eligible ; "  and  that  he  had  previously  resolved 
to  receive  him  into  his  family.  These  expressions  of  his 
desire  to  give  to  the  son  of  his  friend  the  proper  counte- 
nance were  warmly  repeated  in  other  letters,  in  which, 
Washington  observed  to  Hamilton,  that,  **  supposing  that 
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ivhatever  you  decide  on  will  be  for  the  best,  I  shall  ac- 
i^niesce  therein.** 

In  reply  to  the  last  letter,  Hamilton  informed  the 
President,  that  young  La  Fayette  was  then  with  him,  and 
that  he  should  send  him  to  him  on  a  short  visit.  The 
considerations  which  had  previously  influenced  him  in- 
duced him  to  change  his  purpose,  which  was  not  carried 
nto  effect  until  the  final  action  of  Congress  in  relation  to 
,he  British  Treaty  rendered  any  further  caution  unneces- 
rary. 

Other  topics  were  embraced  in  this  correspondence 
Hrith  the  President.  The  intercepted  letter  of  Fauchet 
lad  been  transmitted  to  Hamilton  with  a  request  that  he 
rould  revise  the  translation  of  it.  Randolph,  in  the  mean 
ime,  had  written  to  the  President  requesting  a  copy  of  a 
Btter  which  Washington  had  addressed  to  him.  To  ex- 
ite  suspicion  in  the  public  mind,  an  extract  from  the  let- 
er  demanding  this  copy,  was  published  in  the  opposition 
Journals.  This  was  followed  by  a  preface  announcing 
lia  forthcoming  vindication. 

Hamilton  replied  to  the  President  on  the  sixteenth  of 
>etober. 

^  I  have  seen  the  intercepted  letter,  which  I  presume  led  to  his  " 
Iftr.  Randolph's)  ''resignation.  I  read  it  with  regret^  but  without 
tomb,  sorprise^-for  I  never  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Randolph ;  and  I 
bought  there  were  very  suspicions  appearances  about  him  on  the  oo- 
ision  to  which  the  letter  pardcularlj  refers. 

**.l  perceiYO,  that^  rendered  desperate  himself  he  meditates  as  much 
liscfaief  as  he  can.  The  letter  he  calls  for,  I  presume,  is  that  above 
Uoded  to.  His  object  is,  if  he  obtains  it,  to  prejudice  others.  If  any 
art  is  kept  back,  to  derive  advantage  to  his  cause,  from  the  idea,  that 
bere  may  be  something  reserved  which  would  tend  to  his  exculpa- 
km ;  and  to  produce  suspicion,  that  there  is  something  which  you  arc 
oterested  to  keep  from  the  light.  Though  from  the  state  of  public 
v^udioes,  I  shall  probably  for  one  be  a  sufferer  by  the  publication ; 
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yet  upon  the  whole,  I  incUne  to  the  opuiion  that  it  is  most  adTistble. 
though  not  without  hesitation.''  He  added,  '^  I  am  the  more  indined 
to  this  opinion,  as  I  presume,  that  the  subject  being  in  part  before  the 
public,  the  whole  letter  will  finally  come  out  through  the  quarter  by 
which  it  was  written,  and  then  it  would  have  additional  weight  to  pro- 
duce ill  impressions." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  observed,  **  The  more  I  have 
reflected,  the  more  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  the 
whole  should  speedily  appear." 

The  President  informed  Hamilton,  that  the  paper  al- 
luded to  was  a  letter  of  his  own  to  Randolph,  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  furnish  it ;  and  **  to  authoriie 
him  to  publish  every  private  letter  he  ever  wrote  and  ^ 
every  word  he  ever  uttered  to  him,  if  he  thought  they  -^ 
would  contribute  to  his  vindication.**  He  expressed  sur-  ^^ 
prise  that  the  promulgation  of  the  ^  Vindication  **  was  so 
long  delayed ;  as  the  letter,  the  want  of  which  Randolph  m 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  it,  had  been  transmitted  to  him  .«:] 
immediately. 

This  delay  may  be  ascribed  to  various  motives.  Tbe^^ 
intercepted  despatch  not  having  been  disclosed  by  tb^^ 
President,  Randolph  might  have  supposed,  that  to  avoids  mid 
his  threatened  exposure  it  would  be  entirely  suppressed  .^E; 
or  he  may  have  hoped  that  his  former  intimacy  stiKlKill 
swayed  the  mind  of  Washington.  Should  a  publicatior<«c=» 
become  unavoidable,  it  was  important  to  defer  it  until  iriH"  in- 
formation could  be  obtained  from  France,  whether  tLfi^rrmj 
of  the  previous  despatches  had  been  intercepted. 

If  deferred  until  Congress  were  assembled,  it  wou^.flC3l(f 
sooner  pass  from  the  public  mind  amid  the  agitation  irj^Be- 
specting  the  treaty ;  and  some  expectation  might  ha'  ^^re 
been  indulged,  that  his  publication  would  influence 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
Democratic  party  had  a  majority. 
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A  violent  ferment  was  now  discovered  among  the 
leaders  of  that  party.  The  sudden  dismissal  from  office 
of  so  distinguished  a  partisan  could  not  but  excite  their 
alarms.  Had  a  total  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of 
Washington  taken  place  7  Was  he  permanently  alienated 
from  them  T  If  so,  they  well  knew  this  change  must  have 
proceeded  from  high  considerations.  When  the  cause  was 
known,  their  alarms  were  increased.  How  far  had  the 
corrupt  intercourse  with  France  been  disclosed  ?  Which 
of  them  did  it  involve  7  So  determined  a  measure  would 
awaken  the  suspicions  of  the  nation.  Upon  whom  would 
those  suspicions  fall  7  All  was  perplexity,  apprehension, 
astonishment.  At  last,  Fauchet's  certificate  was  confiden* 
tially  circulated  by  Randolph,  a  certificate  prepared  at 
liis  request  to  invalidate  a  confidential  despatch.  New 
and  increased  anxieties  arose.  What  were  the  contenti^ 
of  the  intercepted  despatch  he  had  so  labored  to  explain  7 
Frequent  consultations  were  had  ;  and  it  was  at  last  re- 
solved, to  withhold  the  documents  from  the  public,  as  long 
as  might  be  practicable  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  resort 
to  the  same  expedient  which  had  been  so  successfully 
employed  on  a  former  trying  occasion.  When  Hamilton 
ivas  writing  his  exposure  of  Jefferson,  an  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted as  to  the  official  conduct  of  Jefferson's  adversary ; 
and  thus,  attention  was  diverted,  and  the  public  indigna- 
tion evaded.  Washington,  they  resolved,  must  now  be 
assailed  ;  the  weight  of  his  character  be  lessened  by  ex- 
citing against  him  degrading  suspicions.  He  must  be 
placed  before  the  nation  as  a  culprit. 

To  prepare  the  public  mind,  it  was  published,  **  that 
Jefferson  and  Randolph  had  resigned  to  stem  the  tide  of 
corruption"!  Reports  were  circulated,  that  the  retire- 
ment of  Randolph  was  owing  to  the  artifices  of  a  "  British 
Faction,"  and  when  it  became  known  that  he  had  asked 
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money  of  the  French  Minister — it  was  stated  that  the  ob- 
ject of  that  request  was  to  detect  the  authors  of  a  conspi- 
racy to  destroy  him  and  Governor  Clinton ;  and  to  ruin 
Prance. 

Early  in  the  year,  a  publication  had  appeared,  as  stat- 
ed, over  the  signature  of  *'  A  Calm  Observer,"  repeating 
the  charges  of  Madison's  pamphlet,  that  the  friends  of  the 
administration  would  have  established  a  large  standing 
army. — From  a  comparison  of  this  paper  with  his  "  Vin- 
dication," it  appears  to  have  been  from  the  pen  of  Ran- 
dolph, thus  calumniating  the  administration  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  This  "  Calm  Observer  "  now  reappeared, 
making  an  atrocious  charge  against  the  President.  Its 
authors  were  believed  to  be  Randolph,  and  Beckley,  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, — ^long  the  servile  tool  of 
Jefferson.  It  accused  Washington  of  a  breach  of  his 
oath  and  of  his  duty ;  of  a  lawless  violation  and  abuse  of 
the  legislative  precautions  to  guard  the  chastity  of  the 
public  treasure ;  of  exalting  himself  above  the  law,  and 
with  impunity  disregarding  those  high  restraints  which 
the  people  had  ordained ;  of  having  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury more  than  his  salary ;  o{ peculation  !  Comparing  his 
profession,  that  he  would  not  receive  a  salary,  with  this 
imputed  act,  it  was  asked — "  Will  not  the  world  be  led  to 
conclude  that  the  mask  of  political  hypocrisy  has  been 
alike  worn  by  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  and  a  Washington  ? " 

The  basis  of  this  charge  was,  that  the  President's  sal- 
ary was  by  the  Constitution  not  to  be  increased  during 
his  term  of  office  ;  that  by  nn  act  of  Congress  his  com- 
pensation was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  his  services^  to  be  paid  quarterly  ; 
that  an  annual  appropnation  of  this  sura  was  made,  and 
no  more  ;  and  that  the  act  constituting  the  Treasury  de- 
partment required  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller, 
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that  all  warrants  to  be  issued  should  be  in  pursuance  of 
appropriations  by  law ;  that,  in  disregard  of  these  solemn 
precautions,  excesses  had  been  drawn  in  different  years 
by  the  President  beyond  his  annual  salary  ;  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  first  term,  one  thousand  dollars  more 
than  his  four  years'  compensation  had  been  drawn ;  and 
that  during  the  first  quarter  of  his  second  term,  this  ex- 
cess amounted  to  nearly  five  thousand  dollars. 

Wolcott,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  gave  a  brief 
reply ;  that  the  moneys  had  been  drawn  by  his  private 
Secretary  without  the  particular  knowledge  of  the  Presi- 
dent, though  by  his  general  authority,  and  had  been  solely 
applied  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  Household,  of 
which  there  was  a  regular  account ;  that  no  money  had 
been  at  any  time  advanced  for  which  there  was  not  an 
existing  appropriation ;  and  that  the  estimates  containing 
spedfic  sums  for  the  compensation  of  the  President  had 
been  presented  to  Congress;  had  been  sanctioned  by 
them;  and  had  not  been  exceeded.  The  charge  was 
nevertheless  pursued  and  insisted  upon  with  increased 
acrimony ;  and  held  up,  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  an  im- 
peachment. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  this  publication,  Hamilton 
wrote  to  the  President,  announcing  his  intention  to  answer 
these  charges  in  his  own  name  ;  and  on  receiving  from  the 
Treasury  the  requisite  Documents,  he  published*  an 
"Explanation,"  which  was  a  little  delayed  by  much  occu- 
pation and  imperfect  health. 

He  declared  his  conyiction,  ^  that  there  existed  in  this  Country  an 
onprincipled  and  daring  combination  under  the  influence  of  sinister 
^ms  to  obstruct  by  any  means  which  shall  he  neceuary,  and  can  be 
commanded^  not  short  even  offeree^  the  due  and  efficient  administration 

•  Nov.  11th,  1796. 
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of  the  preaent  Goremmcnt;  to  make  our  most  in^orteni  nfttioiial  fah 
tovsts  Bubservient  to  the  Tiews  of  a  foreign  power ;  and  aa  meana  to 
these  ends,  to  destroy  bj  calumny  and  misrepreaentatkm  theconfidenoe 
of  the  people  in  the  truly  yirtuous  men  of  the  Coontrj ;  and  to  inaiB> 
ftr  it  with  the  power  of  the  State,  to  ambitious,  intriguing  and  hypo- 
critical pretenders  to  extraordinary  merit  and  patriotism.  That  tins 
combination,  in  the  belief  that  the  well-earned  esteem  and  attachment 
of  his  feUow-citizens  towards  the  President  was  the  principal  remam- 
ing  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  their  plan,  were  making  the  most 
strenuous  and  systematic  efforts  to  extinguish  those  sentiments  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people. 

«  This  conyiction,"  Hamilton  remarked,  "had  induced  him  to  de- 
part from  his  general  rule  of  conduct,  and  to  submit  an  explanation  in 
his  own  name.  He  stated  it  to  be  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  issue  no  money  but  for  an  object  for  which  a  law  had  been 
passed,  making  an  appropriation  and  designating  ihe/kind  from  which 
the  money  was  to  arise.  But  there  being  such  a  law,  and  such  a  ftmd, 
disbursements  had  been  made  h^ore  as  an  advaneSf  and  after  the  ser- 
Tice  had  been  rendered  as  a  payment.  Such  anticipations  were  by  a 
fhll  illustration  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
affiurs.  It  was  a  matter  of  sound  discretion,  and  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,*  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  these  ends,  that  the 
purpae^  the  limit  and  the  fund  of  every  expenditure  should  be  aaoer- 
tained  by  a  previous  law.  That  the  acts  of  appropriation  sanctioned 
this  construction,  and  that  an  advance  is  as  constitutional  as  a  jMy- 
ment.  That  it  rested  not  in  the  arbitrary,  but  in  the  sound  discretion 
of  the  Department 

"  The  clause  of  the  Constitution  on  which  the  charge  was  founded 
merely  intended,  that  the  President  should  receive  a  periodical  com- 
pensatiou  not  to  be  increased  or  diminished  during  his  term ;  in  order 
to  guard  his  independence,  from  legislative  control. 

^  An  advance  could  not  be  construed  as  an  additional  allowance. 
The  law  fixing  quarterly  payments  was  intended  to  declare  when  the 
right  of  this  officer  became  absolute,  not  to  enjoin  a  precise  day  of  pay^ 
ment,  which  would  be  impracticable." 

A  practice  of  aDticipations  for  the  payment  of  Con— 
•  Alt  1,  9  Seo. 
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gress  was  referred  to  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  that 
body. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  account  was  then  given. 
From  this,  four  results  were  deduced  ;  that  the  sums  ad- 
vanced for  the  use  of  the  President  had  never  exceeded 
previous  appropriations,  though  they  had  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded and  sometimes  been  less  than  the  sums  actually 
due  for  services.  That  the  Treasury  had  never  been  in 
advance  beyond  the  sums  accrued  and  due  to  the  amount 
of  one  quarter's  salary.  That  there  was  on  the  first  of 
October,  seventeen  hundred  ninety-five,  a  sum  due  to  him 
exceeding  all  previous  advances ;  and  that  the  sums  ad- 
vanced prior  to  his  second  term  fell  short  of  the  sums 
appropriated  and  due.  If  the  term  commenced  on  the 
fourth  March,  eighty-nine,  there  was  a  considerable  bal- 
ance due  him.  If  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  which  he  con- 
sidered the  true  construction,  there  had  been  an  excess. 
The  procedure  in  this  .instance  had  been  analogous  to 
the  general  course  of  the  Treasury.  Unless  it  were  just 
to  compel  the  President  to  borrow  to  defray  his  reason- 
able public  expenses,  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  a  proper 
discretion.  The  legality  and  propriety  of  these  advances 
had  been  submitted  for  his  consideration,  and  deliberately 
approved  by  himself  The  evidence  of  these  acts  had 
been  before  the  Legislature  and  acquiesced  in  by  it. 
There  had  been  no  attempt  at  mystery  or  concealment. 
**  Hard,"  he  observed  at  the  close  of  this  explanation, — 
**  Hard  would  be  the  condition  of  public  officers,  if  even 
a  misconstruction  of  constitutional  and  legal  provisions, 
attended  with  no  symptom  of  criminal  motive,  carrying 
the  proof  of  innocence  in  the  openness,  and  publicity  of 
conduct,  could  justly  expose  them  to  the  odious  charges 
which  on  this  occasion  are  preferred.  Harder  still  would 
be  their  condition,  if,  in  the  management  of  the  great  and 
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complicated  business  of  a  nation,  the  fact  of  misconstrue* 
tion  which  is  to  constitute  their  guilt  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  narrow  rules  of  criticism,  no  less  pedantic  than  ma- 
levolent ;  preeminently  hard,  in  such  circumstances^  was 
the  lot  of  the  man,  who,  called  to  the  head  of  the  most 
arduous  department  in  the  public  administration,  in  a  new 
government,  without  the  guide  of  antecedent  practice 
and  precedent,  had  to  trace  out  his  own  path ;  and  to  ad- 
just for  himself  the  import  and  bearings  of  delicate  and 
important  provisions  in  the  Constitution  and  in  the  Laws." 

^Reposing  myself,"  he  added,  ''on  a  consciousness 
which,  in  no  possible  situation,  can  fail  to  prove  an  invul- 
nerable shield  to  my  tranquillity,  I  leave  to  a  candid  pub- 
lic to  pronounce  the  sentence  which  is  due  to  an  attempt, 
on  such  a  foundation,  to  erect  against  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  my  successor  in  office,  and  myself; 
the  heinous  charges,  of,  violation  of  the  Constitution,  vio- 
lation of  the  laws,  exertion  of  arjbitrary  will ;  on  the  one 
side,  abject  submission ;  on  the  other  misapplication  of  the 
public  money ;  and  to  complete  the  enormous  group,  in- 
tentional perjury  J^ 

Resolved  that  these  masked  attacks  should  cease,  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  Randolph  through  the  press,  de- 
manding the  publication  of  his  "  Vindication,"  and  inti- 
mating that  the  intercepted  despatch  would,  if  loi 
withheld  by  him,  be  divulged.  There  was  no  escape. 
The  **  Vindication,"  which  had  been  some  time  previousl; 
printed,  was  at  last  made  public  with  an  apology  for  the 
long  delay. 

Immediately  after  his  dismissal  from  office,  Randolpl 
wrote  to  the  President,  requesting  a  copy  of  the  intej 
cepted  letter  marked  "Despatch  No.  10,"  asking 
tinned  secrecy  under  his  injunction  until  an  inquiry  coul( 
be  made;   solemnly  denying  the  overtures  imputed  t 
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him,  or  that  any  money  had  ever  been  received,  or  was 
destined  by  him  to  any  purpose  relative  to  the  Insurrec- 
tion ;  and  inquiring  whether  "  Despatch  No.  6,"  referred 
to  in  the  intercepted  letter,  was  in  his  possession.  The 
President  acceded  to  his  request,  that  secrecy  should  be 
observed,  unless  an  explanation  should  be  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  informed  him  that  "  De- 
spatch No.  6  "  had  not  been  seen  by  him. 

Relying  on  his  relations  with  Fauchet,  Randolph  hast- 
ened to  Newport,  where  this  late  Minister  was  on  the  eve 
of  embarkation.  Two  interviews  took  place,  in  which 
Fauchet  promised  Randolph  to  give  him  a  certificate  as 
to  the  communications  which  had  passed  between  them. 
Fauchet  then  embarked,  leaving  a  note  informing  Ran- 
dolph, that  he  had  transmitted  to  his  successor,  Adet,  the 
package  destined  for  him.  This  package  contained  a 
certificate  aflSrming  that  he  had  not  suspected  him  of  the 
most  distant  corruption — that  he  had  not  received  money ; 
bat  giving  weak  and  evasive  explanations  of  the  extraor- 
dinary intercourse  which  had  existed  between  them. 

Randolph  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and  obtained  a 
certified  copy  of  this  Certificate.  To  use  it  or  not  was 
the  question.  Before  this  could  be  done  with  safety,  it 
was  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  previous  de- 
spatches referred  to  in  the  intercepted  letter  were  in  the 
possession  of  or  accessible  to  the  Cabinet.  To  be  in- 
formed of  this,  Randolph  again  wrote  to  the  President,* 
inquiring  when  the  intercepted  letter  had  been  obtained 
by  Lord  Grenville  ;  when  it  was  received  by  Hammond, 
and  whether  he  had  yet  seen  "Nos.  3  and  6?"  The 
President  informed  him,  that  he  knew  nothing  as  to  the 
subject  of  these  inquiries ;  that  he  had  not  seen  those  pa- 

•  Sept  21,  1796. 
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pers,  and  possessed  no  other  documents.  As  Wolcott 
had  been  the  channel  of  information  from  Hammond,  he 
might  have  knowledge  not  disclosed  to  the  President 
Like  inquiries  were  therefore  made  of  him,  and  also, 
whether  there  was  ''  any  other  paper  in  or  out  of  cipher 
connected  with  this  affair."  The  answer  ofWolcott  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  President. 

Uncertain,  yet  hoping,  that  no  exposure  would  be 
made ;  Randolph  obtained  from  Adet,  papers  purporting 
to  be  extracts  from  the  '^  Despatches  Nos.  3  and  6,"  with 
his  certificate  to  that  effect ;  and  also  that  Fauchet  had 
represented  him  to  the  French  Government  on  all  occa- 
sions as  '^  an  honest  man."  *  He  proceeded  to  prepare 
his  **  Vindication." 

*  Edmund  Randolph  to  Monroe,  Sq>t  18,  1794:  "Mj  anxiety  to  hear 
from  yon  is  multiplied  tenfold  bj  my  knowledge  that  all  the  sentiments  fA 
Hr.  Fauchet  were  deposited  in  the  memory  of  Mr.  Le  Blanc  and  not  commit- 
ted to  writing.  That  which  could  not  be  hasarded  upon  the  possibility  of  de- 
tection must  be  of  an  important  cast  One  thing  only  is  certain,  that  he  sap- 
poses  a  British  tendency  to  prevail^in  some  members  of  our  government,  and 
that  the  supposition  is  a  copious  theme  with  him.  You  are  possessed  of  all 
the  means  of  confronting  this  idea.  Tcu  know  how  Mr,  Jay  it  rettrieied.  And 
I  must  licknowledge  to  you,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  pompous  expects 
tions  of  compensation  to  the  Merchants,  the  prospect  of  it  is  in  my  judgment 
illusoiy  ;  and  I  do  not  entertain  the  most  distant  hope  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Western  Posts.  Thus  the  old  exasperations  continue,  and  new  ones  are  daily 
added.  Judge  then  how  indispensable  it  is,  that  you  should  keep  the  French 
in  good  humor  with  us." 


CHAPTER    CXXII. 

This  attempted  '^  Vindication "  contained  copies  of  the 
certificate  of  Fauchet,  of  the  intercepted  letter,*  and  of 
the  "Extracts,"  with  comments.  The  principal  object  of 
these  comments  was  to  induce  the  belief,  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  undecided  as  to  the  Treaty,  and  that  this 
intercepted  letter  had  been  artfully  used  at  an  opportune 
moment  by  a  British  faction,  which  had  sacrificed  him,  in 
order  to  influence  the  President  to  ratify  that  instrument. 
It  contained  an  insulting  letter  to  Washington,  divulging 
confidential  communications ;  charging  him  with  duplicity 
and  indecision ;  and  representing  him,  in  much  detail,  as 
the  mere  organ  of  Hamilton's  predominating  mind. 

Its  disclosures  cast  a  strong  light  on  the  designs  and 
measures  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  amount  to  a  con- 
fession of  the  principal  charge  which  caused  Randolph's 
dismission  in  disgrace.  It  fully  explains  Jeflerson's  confi- 
dential intimation,  that  the  station  he  had  filled  was  "  infi- 
nitely too  important  for  his  circumstances.^ 

The  intercepted  letter  bore  date  on  the  thirty-first  ot 
October,  seventeen  hundred  ninety-four.  It  traced  the 
progress  of  parties  in  the  United  States  down  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Western  Insurrection,  and  showed  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  and  of  their 

*  Edmund  Rftndolph  to  Monroe,  Sept  18th,  1794. 
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designs.  Referring  to  the  primitive  division  of  parties, 
Fauchet  described  the  friends  of  the  Union  and  Constitu- 
tion,— as  Constitutionalists,  under  the  name  of  *^  Federal- 
ists ; "  their  opponents  as  those  yfho  "  wished  to  preserve 
the  former  system,"  as — "  Anti-Federi^lists."  He  stated, 
that  the  Federalists  had  become  "  Aristocrats."  Jefferson 
had  thus  designated  them  to  Genet.  That  the  Anti-Fed- 
eralists, on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  from  "  mal- 
contents "  became  "  enemies  to  the  whole  system  of  the 
Government ; "  and  that  when  the  Republican  revolution 
of  France  occurred,  they  disembarrassed  themselves  of 
the  insignificant  denomination  of  **  Anti-Federalists,"  and 
assumed  that  of  ''Patriots  and  Republicans."  They 
attacked  Hamilton,  "  denounced  his  operations  and  plans," 
"  obtained  a  solemn  inquiry  which  proved  abortive  ;  and 
emboldened  him  by  this  triumph  to  announce  the  ap- 
proaching triumph  of  his  principles."  That  popular  so- 
cieties were  formed,  "  a  concert  of  declarations  and  cen- 
sures against  the  Government  arises,  at  which,  it  is  itself 
astonished."  They  arraign ''  its  imbecility  towards  Great 
Britain," — its  ''coldness  towards  the  French  Republic," 
the  system  of  finance ;  the  alarming  power  of  the  influ- 
ence it  procures  to  a  man  whose  principles  are  regarded 
as  dangerous;  his  preponderance  in  public  measures; 
"  his  immoral  and  impolitic  modes  of  taxation."  That  a 
Revolution  or  Civil  War  "  was  presaged — that  the  first 
WAS  IN  TRAIN ! "  That  the  Government  foresaw  it,  and 
their  precautions  produced  the  "precipitate  eruption"  of 
the  Western  Insurgents,  which  had  caused  the  general 
explosion  for  some  time  prepared  in  the  public  mind  to 
miscarry,  or  at  least  checked  it  for  a  long  time.* — "  Doubt- 

•**Am  I  Pot,"  wrote  Fauchet,   "anthorized  in  fonning  this  conjectnre, 
from  the  conversation  which  the  Secretary  of  State  had  with  me,  and  Le 
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less,"  the  despatch  states, ''  the  natural  consequences  from 
El  conduct  so  decisive  and  harsh  yfere  expected  ;  and  be- 
fore these  were  manifefted,  the  means  of  repression  had 
been  prepared;  this  was  undoubtedly  what  Mr  Ran- 
dolph meant  in  telling  me,  that,  under  pretext  of  giving 
energy  to  the  government,  it  was  intended  to  introduce 
Bibsolute  power,  and  to  mislead  the  President  into  paths 
which  would  conduct  him  into  unpopularity."  As  evi- 
dence of  this  motive,  the  asserted  disproportion  between 
the  force  used  and  the  object  of  its  employment  was  ad- 
duced. Hamilton  is  charged  with  having  excited  alarm 
''for  the  fate  of  the  Constitution,  while  it  in  reality  threat- 
ened only  the  ministers."  That  at  the  moment  when  the 
Government  was  consulting  how  to  suppress  the  Insur- 
rection, Randolph,  (who  was  ''at  the  head  of  men,  of 
Bfifflin  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvnia,"  whose  duty  it  was 
to  appear  at  the  head  of  the  requisitions,  and  of  Dallas, 
its  Secretary  of  State,  who  ''possessed  great  influence 
m  the  popular  society  of  Philadelphia,  which  in  its  turn 
influenced  those  of  other  States,"  and  who,  "  of  course 
jmerited  attention^  of  these  men,  who  were  balancing  to 
decide  upon  their  party  ;)  came  to  see  him,  and  made  the 
overtures  mentioned  in  his  "  Despatch  No.  6." 

The  nature  of  these  overtures  may  be  inferred  from 
his  comment.  "  Thus,  mth  some  thousands  of  dollars^  the 
Republic  (of  France)  could  have  decided  on  Civil  War  or 
on  Peace."  "Thus,  the  consciences  of  the  pretended 
patriots  of  America  have  already  their  tariff!  !"  "It  is 
very  true,"  he  added,  "  that  the  certainty  of  these  conclu- 
sions, painful  to  be  drawn,  will  for  ever  exist  in  our 
archives  ! '     What  will  be  the  old  age  of  the  Government, 

BUno  alone,  (hii*  Secretaiy,)  an  acconnt  of  whicli  70a  have  in  my  Despatch 
{(0.8?" 

Vol.  YI— 20 
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if  it  is  thus  early  decrepit?**  This  depravity  he  imputed 
to  the  fiscal  system ! ! 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  manner  in  \irhich  he  speaks 
of  certain v"^ood  patriots^  who  remained  true  to  the 
French  Republic^  notwithstanding  what  had  occurred,— 
^Patriots  of  whom  he  delighted  to  entertain  an  idea 
worthy  of  that  imposing  title."  "  Consult  Monroe,  he  is 
of  this  number !  He  had  apprised  me  of  the  men  whom 
the  current  of  events  had  dragged  along,  as  bodies  devoid 
of  weight.  His  friend  Madison  is  also  an  honest  man  * — 
Jefferson,  on  whom  the  Patriots  cast  their  eyes  to  suc- 
ceed the  President^  hsid  foreseen  these  crises.  He  prudently 
retired,  in  order  to  avoid  making  a  figure,  against  his  in- 
clination^ in  scenes,  the  secret  of  which  will,  soon  or  late,  be 
brought  to  light.^^  After  these  meaning  commendations, 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  pretended  patriots  is  thus 
solved.  ''  As  soon,**  he  adds,  '*  as  it  was  decided  that  the 
French  Republic  purchased  no  men  to  do  their  duty,  there 
were  to  be  seen  individuals,  about  whose  conduct  the 
Government  could  at  least  form  uneasy  conjectures^  giving 
themselves  up  with  a  scandalous  ostentation  to  its  views, 
and  even  seconding  its  declarations." 

The  extracts  from  the  previous  despatches,  though 
mtended  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  despatch,  only  con- 
firmed it.  What  was  Fauchet's  opinion  of  these  proced- 
ures ?  It  will  be  observed,  that  these  overtures  are  called 
by  him  "  precious  confessions."  That  they  "  were  of  a 
nature  not  to  be  disclosed  to  his  colleagues,"  who  had  ^  a 
known  partiality  for  the  government."  That  they  re- 
lated to  things  which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
"did  not  know;"  to  things  which  it  was  important  to 
conceal  from   "the  chiefs"  of  the  Administration.      Is 

•  "  Un  hoD^te  homme.** 
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there  a  government  on  earth  -where  such  confessions 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  ministerial  crime,  of  the  first 
:Jas8 ;  especially,  when  these  overtures,  according  to  the 
impression  of  Fauchet,  led  ''  to  a  general  explosion,  a  long 
Lime  prepared  ? " 

These  "confessions'*  passed  to  "overtures,"  and  these 
" overtures "  were  such  as. Fauchet  was  "bound  to  dis- 
close to  bis  Government."  Were  they  made  by  the  order 
of  tBe  President  ?  Were  they  made  with  his  permission  f 
Overtures  which  were  nothing  else,  but  propositions  of 
corruption.  Propositions  from  which,  he  drew  the  direct 
consequence,  that  "  for  some  thousands  of  dollars  received 
from  the  Treasury  of  France,  France  could  have  decided 
"on  a  Civil  War,"  or  "on  the  Peace"  of  this  Country. 
••Overtures  of  pretended  patriots"  "whose  venal  con- 
sciences had  already  a  Tariff."  Overtures  of  patriots 
who  had  an  influence  "  in  the  popular  Societies,"  and  who 
exerted  that  influence  "  in  concert,"  to  calumniate  their 
opponents  as  "  Aristocrats,"  with  Hamilton  at  their  head ; 
—of  "  patriots "  who  were  balancing  as  to  the  question 
whether  they  should  plunge  the  Country  into  a  Civil 
War,  of  which  foreign  corruption  was  to  be  the  means ; 
and,  who,  only  decided  for  peace,  when  they  found 
Fauchet  deaf  to  these  base  overtures, — ^"  that  the  French 
Minister  would  not  purchase  men,  to  do  their  duty." 
The  object  a  civil  war, — ^The  means — corruption. — The 
Secretary  of  State  the  instrument  and  object  of  that  cor- 
ruption ! 

Having  commented  on  Fauchet's  countenancing  the 
Democratic  Societies,  after  the  President  had  denounced 
them,  Hamilton  remarked,  "  the  hostility  of  the  views  of 
this  Minister  is  palpable  in  that  intercepted  letter  of  his 
which  unveils  the  treachery  of  Randolph.  We  there 
learn  that  he  pretended  to  think,  it  was  a  duty  of  patriot- 
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igm  to  second  the  Western  Insurrection ;  that  he  knew 
and  approved  of  a  conspiracy  which  was  destined  to 
overthrow  the  administration  of  our  Government,  even 
by  the  most  irregular  means ; " — a  conspiracy  which  ex- 
tended from  the  extremest  limits  of  Pennsylvania  down 
to  the  very  suburbs  of  the  then  capital  of  this  Re- 
public. 

This  intercepted  letter  is  pregnant  with  contempt  for  the 
very  men  whom  Fauchet  sarcastically  pronounced  "  &m- 
e»tj^  indicating  them,  as  persons  peculiarly  worthy  the  con- 
fidence of  France — ^Monroe — Madison — Jefferson.  Yet, 
prior  to  his  departure  from  the  United  States,  Fauchet 
avowed  his  disappointment  in  the  partisans  on  whom  he 
had  counted.  He  stated,  that ''  on  his  return  to  France, 
he  must  advise  his  Constituents,  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived ;  that  he  has  found  none  but  men  of  no  informa- 
tion, of  small  fortunes  and  influence,  were  on  the  side  of 
France ;  that  the  men  of  influence  and  those  near  the 
President  were  honest,  and  especially  Mr.  Hamilton ; — 
that  he  was  candid  and  undisguised,  and  for  strictly  sup- 
porting our  neutrality,  but  that  Randolph  was  a  deceiver, 
and  had  already  deceived  kimJ*^  * 

Of  this  '*  Vindication,"  which  shocked  the  public  sen- 
timent of  the  country,  Jefferson  remarks,!  "  His  narra- 
tive is  so  straight,  and  plain,  that  even  those  who  did  not 
know  him  will  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  bribery. 
Those  who  knew  him  had  done  it  from  the  first."  Of 
these  disclosures  fixing  so  deep  a  stain  upon  the  American 
character,  he  said,  '<  It  has  been  a  great  treat  to  me,  as  it 
is  a  continuation  of  that  cabinet  history,  with  the  former 
part  of  which  I  was  intimate."    ''  In  his  eyes,"  Randolph's 

*  Admlnistntion  of  Waahington  and  Adorns,  i.  297. 

t  JeHbnon  to  Giles,  Deo.  81,  1795.    Jeffenon^s  Wodu,  br.  126. 
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:Jiief  fault  was  ^*  an  anxiety  to  trimJ^  A  grievous  evi- 
lence  of  Randolph's  turpitude  was  subsequently  made 
known,  in  the  fact,  that  he  was  a  public  defaulter !  * 

Of  the  spirit  and  purpos^ivith  which  this  volume  was 
prepared,  and  of  the  dispositions  which  existed  in  the 
ninds  of  the  Virginia  leaders  towards  the  President,  a 
etter  from  Randolph  to  Madison  of  this  period  f  gives 
evidence.  **  I  feel  happy,  at  m;^  emancipation  from  an 
ittachment  to  a  man,  who  has  practised  upon  me  the  pro- 
found hypocrisy  of  Tiberius^  and  the  injustice  of  an  as- 
tassin.  If  he  does  not  repent  it,  it  must  be  because  he  is 
nsensible  by  even  the  most  pointed  facts." 

His  misrepresentations  did  excite  extreme  indignation 
n  Washington's  breast4  He  wrote  to  Hamilton, — *^  Ere 
this  §  I  presume  you  have  seen  the  long  promised  Vindi- 
cation or  rather  accusation.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  and 
Brhat  notice  should  be  taken  of  it  7  You  are  fully  ac- 
luainted  with  my  sentiments  relative  to  the  rival  and 
irarring  powers  of  France  and  England  ;  and  have  heard 
ifl  strong  sentiments  from  me  with  regard  to  both  as  ever 
le  did.  His  declaration,  that  he  was  always  opposed  to 
lie  commercial  part  of  the  negotiation  is  as  impudent  and 
nsolent  an  assertion,  as  it  is  false,  if  he  means  more  than 

•  Gibbs,  L  280. 

t  Not.  2,  1796.     Randolph  to  MAdison. 

{  Judge  Rocs,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  who  was  his  agent  for  cer- 
ain  lands  in  tiie  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  relates :  "  I  called  to  hreakfast  with 
lim  In  order  to  receive  his  instructions  hefore  he  was  interrupted  on  pnhlic 
wsiiMas.  Mrs.  Washington  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  completely  awe-stricken, 
Did  in  the  comer,  Nellj  Cnstis,  her  niece,  cowering  like  a  partridge.  Vans 
inrrav  came  in,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  President,  asked  him,  *  If  he 
lad  seen  Randolph's  hook  ? '  Washington  replied  in  a  voice,  swelling  with 
ndignation,  *Yes,  Sur;  I  have  read  every  line,  every  letter  of  it,  and  a 
*******  scoundrel  God  Almighty  never  permitted  to  disgrace  hnmanity.'  ** 

§  Dec  22d,  1795. 
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that  it  was  contingent,  (as  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Jay 
declare,)  and  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  it  to  me.  Bat, 
if  you  have  seen  this  performance,  I  shall  leave  you  to 
judge  of  it  without  any  coimnents  of  mine.'* 

Hamilton,  after  speaking  of  his  efforts  to  soothe  young 
La  Fayette,  replied  on  the   twenty-fourth  of  Decern-- 
ber — 

"  I  haye  read,  with  care,  Mr.  Randolph's  |Mumphlet    It  does 
surprise  me.    I  consider  it  as  amounting  to  a  e&^feman  qfn^ilt ; 
I  am  persuaded,  this  will  be  the  uniyersal  opinion.    His  attem] 
against  you  are  yiewed  bj  all  whom  I  haye  seen,  as  base.    Thej 
certainly  fail  of  their  aim,  and  will  do  good,  rather  than  harm,  to  th». 
public  cause,  and  to  yourself.    It  appears  to  me,  that,  by  you,  no 
tioe  can  be  or  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  publication.    It  contains 
own  antidote.    I  perceiye  that  Mr.  Fauchet  and  with  him  Mr. 
dolph  haye  imputed  to  mo  the  haying  asked  to  aeeompany  yon  on 
Western  expedition. 

^  The  true  course  of  the  fact  was  as  foUows :  *  Yon  had  meni 
and  that  early  in  the  affair,  cu  a  question  far  eonsideration^  the 
ety  and  expediency  of  your  going  out  with  the  militia.    But  no  o] 
km  had  been  giyen  to  you,  and  you  had  not  announced  any  determii 
turn  on  the  point,  when  my  letter  to  you  of  the  nineteenth  of 
ber  was  written.    That  letter  does  not  ask  to  accompany  yon,  but 
be  permitted  to  go  on  the  expedition.    A  short  time  after,  it  was 
you  mentioned  to  me,  that  you  had  concluded  to  go  as  far  as  Carli- 
in  the  first  instance,  and  to  take  your  ulterior  determination 
to  drcumstances,  and  proposed  to  me  to  accompany  you. 

**  My  request  was  independent  of  your  going  or  not  going, 
objects  were — Ist,  that  mentioned  in  my  letter ;  2dly,  an  anxious 
sire  that  being  present,  I  might  haye  it  in  my  power,  in  a 
interesting  to  my  department^  as  well  as  the  goyemment  genenlly  «      "to 
promote,  in  the  eyent  of  your  not  going  on  the  expedition,  a  course    ^^T 
conduct  the  best  calculated  to  obyiate  impediments  and  secure  its  objc^?^ 
£  had  serious  fears  of  treachery  in  Goyemor  Mifflin,  and  I  thought  tb<^ 
eyen  Lee  might  miss  the  policy  of  the  case  in  some  particulars,  ^^ 
Ac    These  were  the  considerations  that  determined  me,  and  not  fcXs* 
little  cunning  policy  by  which  Mr.  Fauchet  supposes  me  to  haye  bae^ 
governed. 
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<*  I  greatly  miscalcalate,  if  a  strong  and  general  current  does  not 
now  set  in  fayor  of  the  goTemment  on  the  question  of  the  treaty. — 
With  tnie  respect  and  attachment,  I  have  the  honor  to  be." 

Washington  had  in  the  in^an  time  sought  a  successor 
to  Randolph.  The  persons  to  whom  he  offered  this  situ- 
ation show  the  state  of  his  mind.  To  Governor  Johnson, 
of  Maryland,  he  wrote — "  No  time  more  than  the  present 
ever  required  the  aid  of  your  abilities,  nor  of  the  old  and 
proved  talents  of  the  country."  To  Cotesworth  Pinek- 
ncy,  he  remarked — "  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  observe 
to  you,  that  the  affairs  of  this  country  are  in  a  violent 
paroxysm,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  its  old  and  uniform 
firiends  to  assist  in  piloting  the  vessel  in  which  we  are  all 
embarked,  between  the  rocks  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis ; 
for  more  pains  were  never  taken,  I  believe,  than,  at  this 
moment,  to  throw  it  upon  one  or  the  other ;  and  to  em- 
broil us  in  the  disputes  of  Europe." 

He  also  addressed  Patrick  Henry.  His  language  is 
very  expressive. 

*  I  persuade  myself,  Sir,  it  has  not  escaped  your  ohserration,  that 
a  crisis  is  approaching,  that  must,  if  it  cannot  be  arrested,  soon  decide, 
whether  order  and  good  government  shall  be  preserved,  or  anarchy 
and  confusion  ensue.  I  can  most  religiously  aver,  I  have  no  wish,  that 
is  incompatible  with  the  dignity,  happiness  and  true  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  My  ardent  desire  is  and  my  aim  has  been,  as 
hr  as  depended  upon  the  executive  department,  to  comply  strictly 
with  all  our  engagements,  foreign  and  domestic;  but  to  keep  the 
United  States  free  fh>m  political  connections  with  every  other  country, 
to  see  them  independent  of  all  and  under  the  influence  of  none.  In  a 
word,  I  want  an  American  character,  that  the  powers  of  £uropo  may 
be  convinced  we  act  for  ounelves  and  not  for  others."  Henry  also  de- 
clined the  office. 

The  insidious  attempts  made  in  his  "  Vindication  "  by 
Handolph,  to  exhibit  Washington  before  the  public  as  too 
dependent  upon  Hamilton,  and  thus  to  excite  his  jealousy, 
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fiuled.     After  various,  but  unsuccessfbl,  efiwte  to  fiO  the 
department  of  State,  the  President,  extremely  embar- 
rassed, again  appealed  to  his  friend  for  his  advice.    ^  I 
•hall  now,"  he  wrote  to  Hamilton,*  **  touch  upon  a  sub- 
ject as  unpleasant  as  the  one  I  have  just  quitted.     What 
am  I  to  do  for  a  Secretary  of  State  7    I  ask  frankly  and 
with  solicitude,  and  shall  receive  kindly  any  sentiments 
you  may  express  on  the  occasion."    That  there  might  be 
no  concealment  and  that  the  non-occupancy  of  the  office 
until  this  time  might  be  accounted  for,  he  informed 
that  Paterson  of  New  Jersey,  Thomas  Johnson  of  Mary- 
land, Gen.   Pinckney  of   South    Carolina  and  Patrick 
Henr}^  of  Virginia,  had,  in  the  order  they  were  mentionedK^. 
been  applied  to  and  had  refused.    That  John  Marshall 
had  declined  the   office  of  Attorney-General,  Bradfor 
having  recently  died ;  and  that  Col.  Carrington  would 
not  accept  the  War  Department.    The  President  ther 
submitted  to  his  consideration  various  names  which  wer 
commented  upon  with  freedom,  asking  him  to  be  as  dif 
fusive  as  he  could  with  respect  to  others  ;  adding,  **  I  wil 
decide  on  nothing  until  I  hear  from  you,  pressing  as  th**       — e 

case  is."    "  What  with  the  non-acceptances  of  some,  th ae 

known  dereliction  of  those  who  are  most  fit,  the  excep 
tionable  drawbacks  from  others,  and  a  wish  (if  it  wer 
practicable,)  to  make  a  geographical  distribution  of  th 
great  offices  of  the  administration,  I  find  the  selection 
proper  characters  an  arduous  duty." 

A  full  reply  was  given,  embracing  a  nice  delineati* 
of  the  characters  of  the  several  individuals  who  w^ 
named.  From  the  objection  to  expose  themselves  *^ 
the  foul  and  venomous  shafts  of  calumny,  which  are  cc 
tinually  shot  by  an  odious  conspiracy  against  virtiM^ 
Hamilton  stated,  that,  '*  in  fact,  a  first-rate  characteK* 

•  Oct  29,  1795. 
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not  attainable ;  a  second-rate  must  be  taken  with  good 
lis  positions  and  barely  decent  qualifications.  I  wish  I 
:ouId  throw  more  light.  Tis  a  sad  omen  for  the  Govern- 
ment** 

No  more  decisive  evidence  can  be  given  of  Washing- 
:on*8  utter  distrust  of  the  Democratic  party  than  the  se- 
ections  sought  to  be  made  by  him  for  the  high  offices  of 
;he  government. 

Unwilling  to  embarrass  himself  with  men  incompetent 
to  the  station,  Colonel  Pickering  was  transferred  by  the 
President,  to  the  Department  of  State,  yielding  to  his 
inshes  in  a  manner  highly  honorable  to  himself.  James 
IfcHenry  was  nominated  Secretary  at  War,  and  Charles 
Lee  of  Virginia,  Attorney  General. 

The  opposition  had  thus  succeeded  in  depriving  Wash- 
Dgton  of  the  aid  of  those  whom  he  would  have  preferred 
o  sustain  his  administration.  They  were  now  active  in 
sciting  the  popular  jealousies  against  him.  A  petition 
o  the  House  of  Representatives  was  extensively  circu- 
ated,  calling  upon  that  body  to  defeat  the  provisions  of 
he  Treaty  with  England,  as  tending  to  infringe  the  treaty 
»f  alliance  with  France,  and  to  involve  the  two  republics 
ti  war ;  and  as  containing  "  direct  and  manifest  encroach- 
aents  on  the  Constitutional  powers  of  Congress,  and  the 
ights  of  the  people,  by  the  exercise  of  an  assumed  power 
n  the  part  of  the  President  and  Senate." 

For  a  similar  object,  a  petition,  a  copy  of  which  was 
iclosed  by  the  President  to  Hamilton,  was  presented  to 
lie  Virginia  Assembly.  In  that  body,  a  Resolution  was 
dopted  approving  of  the  conduct  of  her  Senators  in  op- 
»asing  the  Treaty.  An  amendment,  ably  supported  by 
farshall,*  *•  that  the  powers  of  the  General  and  the  Slate 

•  Jefi^non  writes,  Nov.  26,  1795 :  '*  Thongh  MarphslI  will  bo  able  to 
mbanraM  the  Bepablican  party  in  the  Asaembly  a  good  deal,  yet  upon  the 
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Governments  were  and  should  remain  separate  and  dis- 
tinct ;  that  they  had  full  confidence  in  the  public  servants 
in  each  branch  of  the  General  Government ;  and  that  a 
discussion  of  the  Treaty  by  that  Assembly  was  unneces- 
sary and  ought  to  be  avoided/'  was  rejected  by  an  im- 
mense majority.  A  vote  of  approbation  of  the  President 
was  rejected ;  then  modified  so  as  to  declare,  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  censure  him  I  * 

A  vote  of  hostility  to  the  treaty  was  at  the  same  time 
rejected  by  North  Carolina ;  and  an  approving  vote  was 
passed  almost  unanimously  by  Maryland. 

Virginia,  resolute,  if  possible,  to  defeat  the  execution 
of  the  Treaty,  soon  after  instructed  her  Senators  to  ob- 
tain an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that  no 
stipulation  in  a  treaty  on  the  subject  of  the  powers  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  shall 
become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  until  it  shall  have 
been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  and  that  it  shall  be  submitted  to  that  House  before 

whole,  his  having  gone  into  it  (the  legislature)  will  bo  of  serrio*.  He  has 
hiUierto  been  able  to  do  more  mischief  under  the  mask  of  republicanisoi,  than 
he  will  be  able  to  do  after  throwing  it  plainly  off.  His  lax  lounging  manoers 
haye  made  him  popular  with  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Richmond,  and  a  pro- 
fnmd  hypocrity  with  many  thinking  men  in  our  Country,  but  having  come 
forth  in  the  plenitude  of  his  English  principles,  the  latter  will  see,  it  ia  high 
time  to  make  him  known.  *  *  *  •  j  observe  an  expression  in  Ban- 
dolph's  printed  secret  intimating  that  the  President,  though  an  honest  man 
himself;  may  be  circumvented  by  snares  and  artifices,  and  is  in  fact  surroonded 
by  men  who  wish  to  clothe  the  Executive  vrith  more  than  Constitutional  pow- 
en.  This  when  public  will  make  great  impression.  It  is  not  only  a  truth, 
hat  a  truth  levelled  to  every  capacity,  and  will  justify  to  themselves,  the  most 
lealous  votaries,  for  ceasing  to  repose  the  unlimited  confidence  they  have  done 
in  the  meaAoires  which  have  been  pursued." 

*  Madison  to  Monroe,  1795  :  ''Virginia  passed  a  resolution  so  worded  as 
to  acquit  the  President  of  all  evil  intention,  but  at  the  same  time  silently  een- 
taring  his  error.**    It  **  passed  by  a  majority  of  33 ;  L  e.,  89  to  56.* 
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its  ratification ;  that  a  tribunal,  other  than  the  Senate,  be 

instituted  for  the  trial  of  impeachments;   and  that  the 

Senate  shall  be  eligible  only  for  three  years,  to  be  divided 

into  three  classes,  each  class  to  vacate  at  the  expiration  of 

«ach  successive  year ;  and  that  no  Judge  of  the  United 

fitates  shall  be  capable  of  holding  at  the  same  time  any 

other  office  or  appointment.    The  first  resolution  passed 

ly  a  two-thirds  vote. — A  similar  vote  was  about  the  same 

time  given,  rejecting  a  bill  which  rendered  lands  liable  to 

execution  for  debt,  though  strenuously  urged  by  Marshall 

and  by  Lee. 

At  the  same  moment,  Washington  was  charged  by  a 
tool  of  Jefferson  with  aspirations  to  a  throne.* 

Under  the  influence  of  Governor  Shelby  an  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  from  Kentucky,  a  legislative  censure  of 
the  Treaty.  The  more  popular  branch  were  in  favor  of 
the  Governor's  views ;  the  Senate  were  unwilling  to  com- 
mit themselves.  Similar  efforts  failed  in  South  Carolina 
and  in  Delaware.  Samuel  Adams,  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, pronounced  the  treaty, ''  pregnant  with  evil ;  ^ 
but  more  sober  counsels  governed  her  Legislature.  Rhode 
Island  approved  it. 

Hamilton's  agency  in  the  Government  after  his  retire- 
ment was  not  confined  to  its  foreign  relations.  He  also 
was  consulted  as  to  its  fiscal  operations. 

*  '*  We  have  given  him  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  a  Kng.  He  holds 
lerees  like  a  Eong ;  receives  congratulations  on  his  hiithday  like  a  King ;  re- 
ceives ambassadors  Uke  a  King ;  makes  treaties  like  a  King ;  answers  petitions 
fike  a  IQng ;  employs  his  old  enemies  like  a  King ;  shuts  himself  up  like  a 
Cng ;  shuts  up  other  people  (the  insurgents)  like  a  King ;  takes  advice  of  his 
counsellors  or  follows  his  own  opinion  like  a  King ;  rules  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution  to  put  off  an  old  attorney  or  make  a  new  one  like  a  King ;  he 
swallows  adulation  like  a  King,  and  vomits  ofiensive  truths  in  your  face.  Ilis 
«uAif  (through  the  Treaty)  will  be  gratified  with  hereditary  monarchy  and  a 
House  of  Lords.**  Jersey  Chronicle,  article  by  P.  Freneau  (Jefforson's  former 
cleri^)  Argui^  Dec  26. 
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Feeling  the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  of  making 
remittances  to  Amsterdam,  a  short  time  before  he  retired 
from  the  Cabinet,  he  had  caused  an  amount  of  six  per 
cent,  stock  to  be  purchased  and  remitted  to  London^  there 
to  be  disposed  of  as  the  American  Bankers  in  Holland 
should  advise,  expressing  his  wish  that  it  should  net  par 
for  principal  and  interest  to  the  time  of  sale.  If  this 
could  not  be  done,  he  preferred,  if  practicable,  that  the 
instalment  of  a  million  of  principal  should  be  postponed 
by  a  new  loan,  selling  stock  sufficient  to  discharge  the  in- 
terest. By  this  arrangement  the  public  credit  was  sup- 
ported in  Europe. 

The  embarrassments  in  fulfilling  the  foreign  engage- 
ments having  increased,  Hamilton  wrole  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  great  length. 

While  he  thought  considerable  sacrifices  should  be 
made  to  meet  the  foreign  engagements,  he  pronounced 
the  opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  it  was  more  impor- 
tant to  maintain  our  credit  abroad  than  at  home,  false. 
"  The  latter,"  he  observed,  "  is  far  the  most  important 
nursery  of  resources,  and  consequently  far  the  most  im- 
portant to  be  inviolably  maintained." 

To  remit  specie  to  pay  the  interest  in  Holland,  he  con- 
sidered out  of  the  question,  as  deranging  every  thing  ;  but 
advised,  in  case  a  plan  he  j)roposed  should  fail,  the  ship- 
ment of  commodities.  This  plan  contemplated  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  constituted  authorities  of  Holland  or 
France,  preferring  Holland,  to  draw  on  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  sums  to  be  paid,  with  which 
they  could  purchase  here  the  commodities  they  might 
want. 

But  as  assignats  might  be  the  general  currency  there, 
specie  being  unattainable,  he  suggested,  that  the  creditors 
must  be  indemnified  by  allowing  an  equivalent  for  the 
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ciepreciatioii.  Or  commodities,  might  be  shipped  to  Eng- 
l.and  to  be  sold  there,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  credit.  If 
"fthis  were  not  accomplished,  then  he  advised,  that  stock 
l>e  sold  at  any  price  to  pay  the  interest. 

As  a  mean  of  meeting  any  press  on  the  Treasury,  that 
foreign  events  might  create,  he  proposed  the  expedient  of 
ssfluing  warrants  upon  the  Treasurer  payable  at  future 
j>eriods,  which  with  loans  from  the  Banks,  would  provide 
iTor  any  deficiency  for  the  current  service.  He  also  ear- 
jiestly  urged,  that  the  exchange  of  the  foreign  into  domestic 
<Iebt  ought  to  be  facilitated,  believing  that  the  moment 
-was  peculiarly  propitious,  and  gave  hints  of  a  plan  to  be 
<:onducted  by  American  Commissioners  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  resident  minister. 

In  a  previous  letter,  after  stating  what  he  had  done 
"with  respect  to  the  Foreign  debt,  Wolcott  propounded  a 
«eries  of  questions  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  re- 
lation to  the  domestic  debt ;  and  also,  as  to  his  duty  with 
Tegard  to  the  vested  and  appropriated  funds ;  whether 
the  Bank  should  be  the  organ  of  sale  of  the  public  stock  ; 
or  a  new  loan  should  be  obtained  from  it ;  and  out  of 
what  fund,  a  loan  of  two  millions  from  the  Bank  was  to 
be  paid  7  These  inquiries  were  answered  in  part  soon 
after  they  were  made ;  and  subsequently  more  fully. 

Wolcott  found  himself  engaged  in  a  difficult  task, 
chiefly  owing,  to  the  vast  amount  of  American  capital  de- 
tained in  France,  a  great  part  of  which  had  been  obtained 
on  credit ;  to  the  interruptions  of  commerce  with  other 
nations ;  to  the  impediments  in  the  collection  of  the  inter- 
nal Revenue ;  to  the  increase  of  State  Banks,  which,  he 
observed,  '^are  multiplying  like  mushrooms;"  giving  rise 
to  illusory  projects  and  excessive  speculations,  and  induc- 
ing frequent  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  and  of 
commodities. 
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Thus  embarrassed,  he  wrote  to  his  predecessor,  and 
said,  **  I  do  Hot  clearly  see  how  the  affairs  of  the  Trea- 
sury are  to  be  managed."  Hamilton  replied :  •  "  What 
you  say  respecting  your  own  department,  disquiets  me, 
for,  I  think,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  weather  all  storms, 
but  those  arising  from  real  deficiencies  in  our  public  en- 
gtigemenis.  Not  knowing  details,  I  can  attempt  to  sug- 
gest nothing,  except  this  general  obserratioii,  that  if  the 
means  heretofore  provided,  are,  seriously,  likely  to  prove 
inadequate.  Congress  ought  to  be  explicitly  told  so,  in 
order  to  a  further  provision.  It  was  a  maxim  in  my  mind^ 
that  Executive  arrangements  should  not  fail  for  want  of 
full  disclosure  to  the  Legislature.  Then,  if  adequate 
provision  be  not  made,  the  responsibility  is  theirs.  The 
worst  evil  we  can  struggle  with  is  inefficiency  in  the 
measures  of  Government." 

In  the  conduct  of  the  finances  there  was  no  permanent, 
serious  difficulty.  The  invasion  of  Holland  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Republic  under  the  influence  of  France 
closed  the  only  large  market  for  American  Securities,  and 
affected  the  value  of  money  throughout  the  worId«  To 
this  pervading  cause  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  were 
superadded,  in  the  United  (States,  the  obstruction  of  the 
returns  of  commercial  enterprise  and  the  capture  of 
American  property  by  the  warring  powers. 

Hamilton  had  not  been  inattentive  to  these  contingen- 
cies. To  guard  against  them,  he  urged,  prior  to  his  re- 
tirement from  office,  the  conversion  of  the  foreign  loans 
into  a  new  domestic  loan ;  thus  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  the  payment  of  interest  in  Europe. 
But  the  halting  counsels  of  Congress  had  stopped  short 
of  the  measure  he  had  proposed;  that  of  making  the 

•  October  8. 
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tftock  irredeemable  until  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
eighteen,  during  which  interval  the  disposable  resources 
af  the  government  were  requisite  to  redeem  the  domestic 
loans.  This  extension  of  the  duration  of  the  debt  would 
lave  given  to  it  a  value  sufficient  to  command  an  imme- 
iiate  subscription  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  contem- 
dated  loan.  But  the  previous  clamor,  first  suggested  by 
Ifadison,  against  a  permanent  debt,  was  again  raised; 
ind,  instead  of  Hamilton's  proposition,  the  new  stock  was 
nade-  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government. 
Il^onsequently,  but  a  small  part  of  it  was  taken  in  Hoi- 
and.  Though,  thus  maimed  of  its  chief  purpose,  a  signal 
>enefit  was  derived  from  the  authorization  of  the  new 
oan.  France  availed  herself  of  its  terms.  *A  final  and 
imicable  adjustment  of  the  debt  to  her  took  place,  and  it 
sras  extinguished. 

Meanwhile,  the  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  the 
ndustry  of  the  nation  was  seen  to  produce  its  hoped 
sflRscts.  In  every  direction,  its  great  energies  were  at 
work  ;  and  the  revenues  were  rapidly  and  steadily  increas- 
ing. The  contributions  from  the  internal  revenue,  owing 
to  the  resistance  to  its  collection,  alone  disappointed  the 
well-formed  expectations  of  the  author  of  the  system. 

Soon  after,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  propounded 
lo  Hamilton,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  ''  mode  of  proceedings 
under  the  seventh  article  of  the  late  treaty  with  Eng- 
land.'' Hamilton  gave  an  opinion,  clearly  showing,  that 
the  Commissioners  under  this  article,  were  "  competent 
to  grant  relief,  in  all  cases  of  captures  and  condemna- 
tions of  our  property,  during  the  present  war,  and  ante- 
cedent to  the  treaty,  which  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nations^  and  in  which  there  is  adequate  evidence  (of  which 
ihey  are  to  judge  bona  fide,)  that  a  compensation  could 
not,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  for  whatever  reason,  be  ac- 
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tually  obtained.  I  think  their  power  competent  to  relief, 
after  a  decision,  in  the  last  resort ;  that  is,  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Appeals  ;  and,  if  the  proper  stegs  have 
been  taken  to  ascertain  that  justice  cannot  be  had,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice,  before  and  without  such  de- 
cision." He  suggested  the  course  of  proceeding  which 
was  adopted.* 

In  the  President's  letter  to  Hamilton  consulting  him 
as  to  the  selection  of  persons  to  fill  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  he  also  wrote  to  "him, — "  The  period  is  approach- 
ing, indeed  is  already  come,  for  selecting  the  proper  sub- 
jects for  my  communications  to  Congress  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  session ;  and  the  manner  of  treating  them 
merits  more  than  the  consideration  of  a  moment.  The 
crisis  and  the  incomplete  state,  in  which  most  of  the  im- 
portant affairs  of  this  country  are  at  present,  make  the 
first  more  difficult,  and  the  latter  more  delicate  than 
usual." 

Deeming  an  allusion  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
necessary,  whether  to  advert  to  it, ''  in  the  concisest  form 
or  to  accompany  it  with  some  expression  of  my  sense  of 
the  thing  itself,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
treated,"  he  thought,  "  merited  deep  reflection." 

''  If  good,"  he  observed,  *^  would  flow  from  the  latter,  by  a  just  and 
temperate  communication  of  my  ideas  to  the  community  at  large, 
through  this  medium ;  guarded  so  as  not  to  add  fuel  to  passions  pre- 
pared to  blaze,  and  at  the  same  time  so  expressed,  as  not  to  excite  the 
criticisms  or  animadyersions  of  European  powers,  I  would  readily  em- 
brace it.  But  I  would  decidedly  avoid  every  expression  which  could 
be  construed  into  a  dereliction  of  the  powers  of  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  make  treaties :  or  into  a  shrinkbg 
from  any  act  of  mine  relative  to  it    In  a  word,  if  a  conciliatory  plan 

*  It  if  stated—Life  of  Jay,  i.  878 — ^that,  the  oompenBation  for  spoliatioof 
made  under  this  treaty,  exceeded  (tn  milliont  ofdollan. 
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I  be  asmmilated  with  a  firm,  manly,  and  dignified  condact,  in  this 
^I:»asine8s,  it  would  be  desirable;  bat  the  latter  I  will  never  yield." 
^"^  Our  negotiations  with  Spain,"  he  said,  '^  stand  apon  the  same  procras- 
'fcinating,  trifling  and  undignified,  (as  respects  that  Qoyemment,)  and 
:s.zisulting  as  it  relates  to  this  country,  ground  as  they  did  at  the  oom- 
:x:xiencement  of  them ;  whether  to  express  this  sentiment  and  refer  to 
-^lie  proceedings  or  reserve,  after  mentioning  their  inconclusi?e  statOi 
-^Lhexn  for  a  future  communication  was  the  question." 

From  Morocco  and  Algiers  no  definitive  information 
'Siad  been  received.     ''  Our  concerns  with  the  Indians  will 
-•ell  well."    Whether  the  recent  treaty  with  those  of  the 
"'West  should  be  mentioned  before  it  was  sanctioned  by 
mhe  Senate,  he  thought  "  questionable,"  ''  and  nothing,  I 
^m  sure,  that  is  so,  and  is  susceptible  of  cavil  or  criticism 
^^¥ill  escape  the  anonymous  writers  if  it  should  go  unno- 
-^iced  elsewhere.     It  will  be  denominated  by  these  gen- 
'•ry,  a  bolster."    Treaties  were   stated  to  have  been  re- 
"Xiewed  with  the  hostile  Indians  at  the  Southward.    He 
'thought  it  impolitic  under  the  uncertainty  of  aflfairs  to 
seduce  the  military  establishment,  but,  '*  whether  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  thereon  or  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
<lecision  of  Congress  may  be  considered."    He  inquired 
'whether  Reports  from  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury 
and  War  might  not  be  proper,  and  to  be  referred  to  in 
the  speech,  and  added,  **  Having  desired  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  note  down  every  matter  as  it  occurred  proper 
either  for  the  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  or  for 
messages  afterwards,  the  enclosed  paper  contains  every 
thing  I  could  extract  from  that  office.    Aid  me,  I  pray  you, 
with  your  sentiments  on  these  points,  and  such  others  as 
may  have  occurred  to  you,  relative  to  my  communica- 
tions to  Congress." 

Subsequent  intelligence  induced  him  again  to  write — 
^  Having  since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  twenty-ninth  ultimo 
Vol.  VI.— 21 
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received  more  agreeable,  though  not  conclusive,  account! 
from  abroad,  I  pray  you  to  suspend  your  superstructure 
until  you  receive  a  ground  plan  from  me,  which  shall  be 
in  a  few  days,  with  better,  or  at  least  more  ample  mate- 
rials." This  was  sent  a  few  days  aAer,*  saying,  **  The 
papers  herewith  enclosed  arc  so  full,  on  the  subject  of 
my  former  request  that  nothing  more  remains  than  to  re- 
fer to  them  for  every  information  I  can  give,  as  to  the 
groundwork  of  the  superstructure  you  are  to  build." 

Bad  health  and  a  pressure  of  avocations  having  de- 
layed the  performance  of  this  request,  Washington  againf 
wrote  to  Hamilton.  "  If  indisposition  or  business  of  a 
pressing  nature  should  have  prevented  your  looking  into 
and  making  a  digest  of  the  papers  I  sent  you,  I  pray  you 
to  return  them  to  me  by  the  first  post  after  this  letter  is 
received.  The  meeting  of  Congress  is  near  at  hand,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  expect  a  punctual  attendance  of 
the  members.  I  should  be  extremely  unwilling  therefore 
to  be  unprepared  for  this  event ;  and  shall  endeavor  to 
work  the  materials  (no  copy  of  which  I  have  by  me,)  into 
the  best  form  I  am  able,  so  soon  as  I  get  them.  If  it  is 
yet  to  do." 

A  few  days  after,  Hamilton  transmitted  to  him  the 
speech. 

Having  adverted  to  the  treaties  recently  concluded 
with  the  North-western  Indians,  and  with  the  Southern 
tribes ;  with  Morocco,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  he  ob- 
served :  ''  This  interesting  summary  of  our  affairs  opens 
a  wide  field  for  consoling  and  gratifying  reflections.  If 
by  prudence  and  moderation  on  every  side,  the  extin- 
guishment of  all  the  causes  of  external  discord  which  have 
heretofore  menaced  our  tranquillity,  on  terms  compatible 

•  Nov.  16.  f  Nov.  28. 
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"with  our  National  rights  and  honor,  shall  be  the  happy 
result,  bow  firm  and  how  precious  a  foundation  will  haire 
been  laid  for  accelerating,  maturing,  and  establishing  ibi 
prosperity  of  our  country. 

**  Contemplating  the  internal  situation,  as  well  as  tht 
external  relations  of  the  United  States,  we  discover  equal 
cause  for  contentment  and  satisfaction.  While  many  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  with  their  American  dependencies 
have  been  involved  in  a  contest  unusually  bloody,  ex- 
hausting and  calamitous,  in  which  the  evils  of  foreign  war 
have  been  aggravated  by  domestic  convulsion  and  insure 
rection  ;  in  which  many  of  the  arts  most  useful  to  society 
have  been  exposed  to  discouragement  and  decay;  in 
which  scarcity  of  subsistence  has  embittered  other  suffer- 
ings, while  even  the  anticipations  of  a  return  of  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  repose  are  alloyed  by  the  sense  of 
heavy  and  accumulating  burthens,  which  press  upon  all 
the  departments  of  industry,  and  threaten  to  clog  the  fu- 
ture springs  of  government,  our  favored  country,  happy 
in  a  striking  contrast,  has  enjoyed  general  tranquillity,— 
a  tranquillity, — the  more  satisfactory,  because  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  no  duty. 

'^  Faithful  to  ourselves,  we  have  violated  no  obligations 
to  others.  Our  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures 
prosper  beyond  former  example.  The  molestations  of 
our  trade  (to  prevent  the  continuance  of  which,  however, 
very  pointed  remonstrances  have  been  made,)  being  over- 
balanced by  the  aggregate  benefits  which  it  derives  from 
a  neutral  position.  Our  population  advances  with  a  ce- 
lerity, which  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  calculations, 
proportionally  augments  our  strength  and  resources ;  and 
guarantees  our  future  security.  Every  part  of  the  Union 
displays  indications  of  rapid  and  various  improvement; 
and,  with  burthens  so  light  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived, 
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with  resources  fully  adequate  to  our  present  exigencies ; 
with  governments  founded  on  the  genuine  principles  of 
national  liberty ;  and  with  mild  and  wholesome  laws ;  is 
it  too  much  to  say,  that  our  Country  exhibits  a  spectacle 
of  National  happiness,  never  surpassed,  if  ever  before 
equalled  7 

"  Placed  in  a  situation  every  way  so  auspicious,  mo- 
tives of  commanding  force  impel  us,  with  sincere  ac- 
knowledgments to  Heaven,  and  pure  love  to  our  Country, 
to  unite  our  efforts  to  preserve,  prolong  and  improve,  our 
immense  advantages.  To  co-operate  with  you  in  this 
desirable  work,  is  a  fervent  and  favorite  wish  of  my 
heart." 

The  restoration  of  quiet  and  order  to  the  recently  in- 
surgent counties  of  Pennsylvania  was  stated  as  having 
induced  the  pardon  of  the  offenders.  A  review  of  the 
army  establishment,  and  an  improvement  of  the  militia 
system  are  again  urged,  and  the  duty  of  making  provi- 
sions to  protect  and  secure  justice  to  the  Indians,  is  en- 
forced. Further  measures  to  accelerate  the  Redemption 
of  the  Debt,  and  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  Mint,  are 
also  suggested ;  and  after  a  general  allusion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Naval  and  Harbor  defences,  the  Speech 
closes  with  an  admonition  prompted  by  the  recent  vio- 
lence of  the  opposition.  ''  Temperate  discussion  of  the 
important  subjects,  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
Session,  and  mutual  forbearance,  where  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  are  too  obvious  and  necessary  for  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  our  Country,  to  need 
any  recommendation  of  mine." 


CHAPTER    CXXIII. 

The  fourth  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
seventh  of  December.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  Democratic  party  had  a  large  majority.  The  crisis 
'was  felt  by  them  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  Their 
j>olicy  had  been  definitely  arranged  in  a  conference  at  the 
Tesidence  of  Jefferson,  in  the  previous  month  of  October, 
at  which,  it  is  stated,  Aaron  Burr  was  present. 

There,  it  was  resolved,  to  contest  the  Constitutional 
powers  of  the  President  and  Senate,  ^'  to  make  treaties,** 
and  to  arrogate  a  control  of  this  power  to  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  first  result  of  that  con- 
ference was  shown  in  the  choice  of  Speaker :  Dayton, 
the  personal  friend  of  Burr,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  di- 
version from  the  Federal  ranks,  was  elected  to  that 
office. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Administration  maintained  a  decided 
ascendency.  The  President  delivered  the  speech  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  Address  of  the  Senate,  which  fully  approved  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinet,  was  warmly  objected  to  by  Mason, 
Tazewell,  and  Butler.  They  denied  that  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  Country  wore  the  favorable  aspect  in  which 
they  had  been  presented;  said  the  evils  of  the  system 
were  present — the  good,  prospective, — that  the  President 
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was  not  entitled  to  any  thanks  for  his  firmness ;  that  it 
had  not  been  evinced  by  a  manly  demand  on  England 
for  restitution ;  not  in  the  support  of  France,  struggling 
to  free  herself  from  despotic  shackles ;  but  in  resisting 
the  unequivocal  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens  urging  him  to 
reject  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

Ellsworth,  King  and  Read  sustained  the  Address.  It 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  six  votes.  In  the  other 
House,  the  motibn  for  an  Address  was  opposed.  Parker 
contended,  that  the  President  should  simply  be  informed 
of  their  intention  to  give  the  sjpeech  due  consideration. 
This  proposal  did  not  prevail.  The  Speech  was  referred 
to  Madison,  Sedgewick  and  Sitgreaves. 

The  draft  was  by  agreement  so  shaped  as  to  reserve 
idl  points  intended  to  be  discussed  relative  to  the  treaty. 
In  the  paragraph  which  declared,  that  **  a  secure  founda- 
tion will  be  laid  for  accelerating,  maturing,  and  eatablisb- 
kig  the  prosperity  of  our  country ;  if,  by  treaty  and  amica- 
ble negotiation,  all  those  causes  of  external  discord,  which 
heretofore  menaced  our  tranquillity,  shall  be  extinguished 
on  terms  compatible  with  our  national  rights  and  honor,* 
Madison  insisted,  as  a  condition  of  his  concurrence,  that 
the  words  should  be  added — "  and  with  our  ConstitutioBp 
and  great  commercial  interests.^ 

This  reservation,  of  which  the  purport  is  obvious,  did 
not  satisfy  the  opposition.  The  Address  expressed  **  un- 
diminished confidence  "  in  the  President.  This  was  pro- 
nounced contrary  to  the  fact.  The  public  confidence^  il 
was  stated,  had  diminished.  It  was  asserted,  in  contra- 
diction, that  his  ratification  of  the  treaty  had  produced  a 
disclosure  of  enmities  which  prudence  and  policy  had 
heretofore  concealed,  but  had  not  shaken  the  well-founded 
reliance  on  his  wisdom  and  integrity.  His  friends  were 
defeated,  this  approving  clause  was  rejected,  and  to  (Nre- 
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Teat  a  direct  Tote  the  Address  was  recommitted,  and  to 
framed  as  to  avoid  the  objection  which  had  been  raised. 
It  acknowledged  **  the  very  great  share  which  his  zealous 
and  feithiui  services  had  contributed"  to  the  national 
happiness,  and  an  "  affectionate  attachment  for  his  char- 
acter." The  President  returned  "  thanks  for  their  decla- 
ration, that  to  his  agency,  they  ascribed  the  enjoyment  of 
a  great  share  of  these  blessings."  This  expression  did  not 
escape  the  malignant  eye  of  Jefferson.*  Contrasting  h 
with  the  language  of  the  House,  he  remarked,  **  The  for- 
mer keeps  in  view  the  co-operation  of  others  towards  the 
public  good ;  the  latter  presents  to  view  his  sole  agencfy.* 

The  wounded  feelings  of  Washington  were  in  a  meas- 
ure soothed  by  a  declaration  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ^  of  their  unshaken  confidence  "  in  him,  and  by  the 
Government  of  New  Hampshire,  which  stigmatized  the 
opposition  to  the  treaty,  and  avowed  their  belief  of  the 
existence  of  designs  to  subvert  the  Constitution. 

In  obedience  to  a  standing  order,  Wolcott,  the  Secr^ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  reported  estimates  of  the  necessary 
appropriations  and  of  the  revenue.  He  stated,  that  **  the 
provisions  made  would  be  adequate  to  the  annual  reim- 
bursement of  the  stock  which  could  be  legally  discharged ; 
to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  foreign  and  domestic 
debt ;  and  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  current  service ; 
that  temporary  loans  would  be  necessary  in  anticipation 
of  the  revenue ;  and  that  the  instalments  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  debt  falling  due  in  the  course  of  the  year 
must  be  reloaned,  or  satisfied  out  of  the  proceeds  of  new 
revenues.  That  in  pursuance  of  the  proposition  of  his 
predecessor,  the  balance  of  the  debt  to  France  had  been 
converted  into  funded  domestic  stock,  and  thus  the  con« 

•  Jeffenon  to  GOei.    Jeffenon's  Worka,  iil  819. 
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tracts  with  that  nation  were  discharged.  That  the  Dutch 
debt  could  not  in  consequence  of  the  war  and  revolution 
in  Holland  be  reloaned ;  and,  as  funds  must  be  remitted 
in  payment,  that  the  powers  recently  granted  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  borrow  must  be 
BO  modified  as  to  authorize  loans  at  a  higher  rate  of  inter- 
esty  and  a  relinquishment  of  the  right  to  redeem  them  at 
pleasure.  An  augmentation  of  the  revenue  was  suggested 
as  the  necessary  basis  for  such  loans. 

The  Sinking  Fund,  he  stated,  had  been  actively  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  the  debt,  as  directed  in  the  act 
passed  in  pursuance  of  Hamilton's  last  Report  on  **  Public 
Credit." 

The  usual  motion  to  refer  the  parts  of  the  President's 
Speech  relating  to  finance  was  postponed.  It  was  re- 
solved to  carry  into  effect  the  long-cherished  design  of 
withdrawing  from  the  Treasury  Department,  the  duty  of 
recommending  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue. 
On  motion  of  Gallatin,  who,  as  seen,  had  been  recently 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  two  of  the 
Insurgent  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Standing  committee 
of  ^  Ways  and  Means,"  consisting  of  a  member  from  each 
State,  was  appointed. 

To  them  all  the  Reports  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  all  propositions  relative  to  the  revenue  were  to  be 
referred ;  they  were  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  debt ; 
of  the  revenue,  and  of  the  expenditures ;  and  to  report 
their  opinion  thereon.  Of  this  committee  were  Gallatin, 
Madison  and  Baldwin. 

The  great  object  was  thus  attained  of  securing  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House,  hostile  to  the  Administration, 
the  advantage  of  giving  a  direction  to  the  mind  of  the  na* 
tion,  as  to  its  fiscal  interests  ;  and  of  wresting  from  the 
Executive  department  the  initiation  of  the  measures,  th^ 
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necution  of  which  was  imposed  on  it  by  the  Constitu- 
ion.  At  this  time  the  motive  was  to  impair  the  Execu- 
ive  influence,  the  consequences  of  this  innovation,  when 
I  majority  of  that  House  should  be  partisans  of  the  Presi- 
lent,  in  giving  to  him  an  undue  weight  with  the  popular 
>ranch  of  the  government,  were  either  not  foreseen,  or 
wholly  disregarded. 

A  few  days  after  the  appointment  of  this  committee, 
i  resolution  was  offered,  the  efllBct  of  which  would  have 
3een  the  exclusion  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
3f  all  foreign  vessels,  unless  laden  with  articles  the  pro- 
duct or  manufacture  of  the  country  to  which  such  vessels 
belonged. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Speaker  announced  that  a  Mes- 
lage  was  ready  to  be  delivered,  calculated  to  give  the 
most  pleasing  satisfaction  to  every  American  heart.  He 
suggested  the  propriety  of  not  suffering  the  fervor  of  en- 
thusiasm to  infringe  on  the  dignity  of  the  Representative 
Councils  of  the  United  Slates,  and  recommended  that  a 
respectful  silence  should  be  observed,  as  most  compatible 
with  the  true  dignity  of  the  House,  and  the  honor  of  the 
magnanimous  Republic  that  was  the  subject  of  the  mes- 
sage. 

The  Secretary  of  the  President  was  then  introduced 
with  an  American  Officer,  bearing  the  standard  of  the 
French  Republic  sent  by  the  "  Committee  of  Public  Safe- 
ty "  as  a  token  of  friendship  to  the  United  States.  The 
Address  of  the  Republic,  that  of  their  minister  Adet,  and 
the  reply  of  the  President  were  also  laid  before  the  House. 

This  standard  was  ordered  to  be  deposited  with  the 
public  archives,  and  a  resolution  expressive  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  House  was  introduced  by  Giles.  It  directed 
the- President  to  make  known  "to  the  representatives  of 
the  French  people  "  their  lively  sensations ;  and  to  assure 
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theiBy  that  the  presentation  of  the  colon  of  France  k 
deemed  a  most  honorable  testimony  of  the  existing  sym- 
pathy and  affection  of  the  two  Republics  founded  upon 
their  solid  and  reciprocal  interests ;  that  the  House  re- 
joices in  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  French 
Republic  on  the  brilliant  and  glorious  achievements  ac* 
complished  under  them  during  the  present  afflicting  war ; 
and  that  they  **  hope  those  achievements  will  be  attended 
with  a  perfect  attainment  of  their  object,  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  that  great 
and  magnanimous  people.'* 

This  dramatic  scene  had  its  origin  in  a  presentation  of 
colors  by  Monroe  to  the  Directory,  for  the  supposed  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land. Their  presentation  at  this  time  was  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  the  necessary  laws  to  carry  that  treaty  into 
effect. 

The  Federalists,  humbled  by  the  position  in  which  this 
resolution  placed  the  country,  asked  a  day^s  delay.  It 
was  refused.  Their  leader  moved  to  insert  in  it,  for  the 
phrase,  "  The  representatives  of  the  French  people,**  that 
of  ••  the  Executive  Directory  of  the  French  Republic.** 
This  motion  was  rejected.  They  then  silently  concurred, 
and  it  passed  unanimously. 

Hamilton  deeply  regretted  the  course  that  had  been 
taken.  It  was  his  wish,  when  the  President  spoke  in  be- 
half of  the  nation,  that  he  should  speak  as  one  raised  by 
his  station  above  all  ordinary  passions. 

There  was  in  this  reply,  an  absence  of  that  discretion 
which  he  had  sought  to  establish  as  a  precedent  for  the 
public  papers  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Country, 
thus  to  give  them  the  most  impressive  effect. 

The  substance  was  in  his  judgment  more  exception- 
able.    **  The  events  of  the  French  Revolution  have  pro- 
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^uced  the  deepest  solicitude  as  well  as  the  highest  admi- 
nation.'*  *  *  «<  I  rejoice,  that  the  interesting  revolutionary 
xnovementa  of  so  many  years  have  issued  in  the  formation 
of  a  Constitution  designed  to  give  permanency  to  the 
^reat  object  for  which  you  have  contended.      I  rejoice 
that  liberty^  which  you  have  so  long  embraced  with  en« 
thusiasm,  liberty,  of  which  you  have  been  the  invincible 
defenders^  now  finds  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  a  regular^ 
hf  organized  government;   a  government  which,  being 
formed  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  French  people,  cor- 
responds with  the  ardent  wishes  of  my  heart,  while  it 
gratifies  the  pride  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
by  its  resemblance  to  their  own." 

Such  a  reply  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  of 
which  the  robber  Merlin  was  the  instrument ;  *'  high 
admiration  "  of  the  "  events  "  of  a  revolution  which  had 
brought  France  under  the  dominion  of  the  atrocious  mon- 
sters who  had  usurped  the  power  and  were  sporting  with 
the  blood  of  her  people ; — **  rejoicing,  that  liberty,"  of 
which  they  had  been  '*  the  invincible  defenders,"  had  found 
^  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  a  regularly  organized  gov- 
ernment," when  instead  of  finding  "  an  asylum,"  the  name 
of  liberty  was  disgraced,  and  its  cause  betrayed  by  the 
tyrants,  whose  flag,  crowned  with  a  golden  pike,  told  of 
the  crimes  of  their  success  ;  an  annunciation  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Executive  Directory  of  France  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States !  All  this  was  ^  language 
Hamilton  wholly  disapproved,  nor  did  he  less  regret  that 
this  reply  had  placed  the  Federalists  in  a  defile  from 
which  they  could  not  extricate  themselves  with  honor. 

Not  only  did  he  disapprove  and  regret  it,  he  was 
amazed,  he  was  alarmed ;  as  the  manifest  object  of  this 
procedure  was  to  prepare  the  people  to  justify  the  con- 
templated invasion  of  the  Constitution  as  to  the  Treaty 
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power.     Either  the  President's  prudence  had  been  sur- 
prised, or  his  confidence  abused. 

The  Committee  of  "  Ways  and  Means  ^  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  made  a  report  approving  the  estimates  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  A  discussion  arose  on  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Mint.  It  was  proposed  to  expunge  it,  in 
order  to  a  previous  inquiry  as  to  the  continuance  of  this 
establishment.  This  proposal  was  objected  to  by  Sedge- 
wick.  He  contended,  that  where  the  public  faith  is 
pledged  by  law  for  certain  and  specified  objects,  no  dis- 
cretion remains  relative  to  its  express  provisions.  If  it 
was  intended  to  destroy  the  Mint,  the  proper  course  was 
to  repeal  the  law  for  its  establishment.  Gallatin,  resent- 
ing the  clemency  to  which  he  was  so  much  indebted,  rose 
to  state  a  general  principle,  which  he  thought  it  of  impor- 
tance to  lay  down  on*  this  occasion,  lest  decision  on  the 
present  question  grounded  on  a  difierent  pHnciple,  should 
be  brought  forward  on  some  future  occasion  —  ^the 
principle  was,  that  this  House  had  a  right  by  withholding 
appropriations,  when  they  see  proper,  to  stop  the 
of  government,** 

This,  he  said,  was  to  be  inferred  from  the  practice  oi 
annual  appropriations,  though  it  had  been  relinquished 
to  the  provision   for  the   interest  on  the  public  debi 
Sedgewick  cited  several  cases  to  show  that  though  sala- 
ries of  oflScers  were  annually  voted,  yet  the  Constitutioi 
left  no  discretion.     The  President's  compensation  coaI<K 
not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  his  term  of  office^i-' 
The  salaries  of  the  Judges  were  equally  obligatory ;  no 
discretion  as  to  the  payment  of  them  existed.     The  ac- 
counts of  the  Mint  had  passed  the  Treasury.    They  were 
a  debt  and  must  be  paid.     The  motion  was  rejected. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  *' Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,"  a  conference  was  held  with  it  by  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  followed  by  a 
statement  to  the  House  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States, 
^nd  of  the  sums  annually  requisite  to  discharge  them. 
The  Committee  reported,  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion 
of  Wolcott,  that  the  debt  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
should  be  discharged  by  opening  a  loan  of  five  millions; 
as  to  the  new  revenue  necessary  to  be  created,  they  stated 
an  inability  to  agree  upon  objects  of  indirect  taxation, 
adequate  to  the  public  wants ;  but  recommended  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  two  per  cent,  on  all  testamentary  disposi* 
tions,  descents  and  successions  in  favor  of  or  to  collateral 
relatives ;  duties  on  stamps,  and  an  addition  of  fifty  per 
cent,  to  the  carriage  tax.     To  supply  the  remaining  defi- 
ciency, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed  to 
report  at  the  next  session  a  plan  of  direct  taxation,  adapt- 
ed to  the  existing  laws  of  the  States,  estimated  to  produce 
an  annual  income  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  other  subjects  were  brought 
before  the  House, — ^the  provision  for  a  Navy ;  and  the  act 
regulating  the  Sales  of  the  Public  Lands.  The  former  of 
these  subjects  had  been  referred  to  a  Committee,  from 
which  a  report  adverse  to  the  establishment  of  a  Navy 
was  anticipated. 

The  law  creating  this  indispensable  arm,  it  will  be 
recollected,  contained  a  section  by  which,  if  the  Algerine 
War  should  cease,  its  operation  was  suspended.  That  a 
treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Morocco  and  the  proba- 
bility of  a  peace  with  Algiers  were  assigned  as  the  rea- 
sons for  introducing  resolutions,  directing,  though  two  of 
the  frigates  then  on  the  stocks  were  to  be  completed,  that 
the  remaining  materials  of  a  perishable  nature  should  be 
sold,  the  residue  stored,  and  that  the  surplus  appropriated 
for  building  the  six  frigates  authorized  at  the  previous 
session,  should  be  added  to  the  fund  for  reducing  the  debt 
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The  long  postponement  of  the  plan  recommended  by 
Hamilton  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  when  this  re- 
source was  so  much  required,  would  excite  surprise,  if  not 
viewed  as  part  of  the  indiscriminate  opposition  to  bis 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  systematic  policy 
of  his  opponents. 

Though  Madison  had  early  avowed  to  him  his  convic- 
tion that  the  *•  Western  lands  "  were  "  a  fund  capable  of 
aiding  the  redemption  of  the  debt ; "  yet,  when  Hamilton 
sought  to  avail  himself  of  this  fund  for  this  express  pur- 
pose, the  opposition,  loud  as  were  its  clamors  against  the 
increase  of  the  public  burthens,  is  seen  firmly  arrayed 
against  him.  With  his  retirement  from  office  this  motive 
ceased,  and  a  bill  for  the  Sale  of  the  public  lands  was 
now  passed. 

The  questions  which  arose  on  the  discussion  of  this 
bill  chiefly  related  to  the  extent  of  the  subdivisions  and  to 
the  advantage  of  compact  or  sparse  settlements,  the  South- 
em  States  foreseeing  the  consequences  to  their  own  pe- 
culiar institutions  of  a  dense  population  hemming  in  their 
bounds.  The  act  provided  for  surveys  into  townships  of 
six  miles  square,  and  sections  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres.  The  undivided  townships  were  to  be  sold  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  quarter 
townships, — the  sections  and  quarter  sections  under  the 
direction  of  the  Governor  or  Secretary  of  each  Western 
territory  and  of  the  Surveyor-General ;  one  moiety  of  the 
price  to  be  paid  within  thirty  days  and  one  year's  credit 
to  be  granted  for  the  residue ;  a  certificate  to  be  given  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase,  and  on  full  payment,  a  patent. 
The  minimum  price  was  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  acre. 
The  Government  reserved  to  itself  all  mines,  minerals 
and  salt  springs ;  and  parcels  were  to  be  set  oflf  for  the 
benefit  of  colleges  and  schools.    During  the  progress  of 
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this  bill  a  clause  was  inserted^  declaring,  that  the  three 
tnd  six  per  cent,  stocks  of  the  United  States  should  be 
sceived  in  payment,  but  this  clause  was  subsequently 
expunged.  After  some  amendments  in  the  Senate,  the 
S>ill  became  a  law. 

The  deviations  from  Hamilton's  policy  as  to  the  dispo- 
«tion  of  these  lands  would  seem  to  be  condemned  by 
^subsequent  legislation.    In  the  year  eighteen  hundred,  it 
"^Kras  provided,  that  the  unsold  lands  might  be  sold  at  pri- 
^vate  sale ;  the  price  per  acre  was  still  limited  to  two  dol- 
lars, and  a  credit  of  four  years  given  for  equal  instal- 
.■nents.    An  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen  still 
:sretained  the  price  at  two  dollars  per  acre.    The  quantity 
^5old  proved  the  error  of  this  excessive  valuation.     Prior 
'^o  eighteen  hundred,  only  a  million  and  a  half  acres  were 
^lisposed  of;  and  from  that  time  within  the  term  of  fifteen 
^ears,  less  than  six  millions ;  a  general  land  office  being 
^established  *  under  the  charge  of  a  Commissioner  subject 
^o  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  subsequently 
ixt^organized.f 

To  guard  against  speculation  in  so  tempting  a  field, 
Hamilton  had  confided  the  trust  of  selling  these  lands  to 
the  joint  action  of  three  Commissioners.  To  tempt  the 
settlement  by  creditors  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  to 
extinguish  their  debts,  he  would  have  received  the  public 
securities  in  payment ;  neither  of  these  provisions  was 
made.  To  offer  to  the  poorest  citizen  an  asylum,  he 
would  have  permitted  a  sale  to  any  actual  settler  of  any 
number  of  acres  less  than  an  hundred  ;  while,  to  guard 
against  the  great  evil  of  a  population  of  insolvent  debtors 
to  the  public  treasury,  he  required  cash  payments  for  any 
<|uaiit]ty  less  than   a  township ;    and  in  order  to  hold 

•  April  25,  1818.  t  Jolj  4,  1836. 
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the  lands  at  a  price  within  the  compass  of  the  most 
moderate  means,  he  would  have  limited  it  to  twenty 
cents  per  acre. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  Congress  authorized 
sales  in  "  half-quarter  sections,"  reduced  the  price  to  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
credit  system ;  acts  being  passed  both  previously  and 
subsequently  for  the  relief  of  purchasers.  Later  legisla- 
tion gives  strong  evidence  of  the  change  of  opinion,  ap- 
proving Hamilton's  views. 

His  policy  in  affixing  to  the  public  lands  a  low  valua- 
tion, wise  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been,  did  not  proceed 
from  a  desire  to  force  settlement.  "No  one,"  he  ob- 
served, "  has  been  more  uniformly  nor  more  entirely  than 
myself,  in  the  system  of  giving  a  free  course  to  the  popu- 
lation and  settlement  of  our  interior  country  and  of  secur- 
ing to  it,  by  the  best  efforts  of  the  government,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  collateral  advantages  on  which  its  prosper- 
ity must  depend.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  preferable  as 
the  most  natural  .policy  and  as  that  which  will  best  secure 
and  cement  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  But  with  this  policy 
adopted  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  I  am  far  from 
regarding  it  as  wise  to  give  or  occasion  any  extraordinary 
impulse  to  a  transfer  of  people  from  the  settled  to  the  un- 
settled parts  of  the  country.  This  is  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress in  general  improvement,  and  to  impair  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time  the  force  of  the  nation  by  scattering 
too  widely  and  too  sparsely  the  elements  of  resource  and 
strength.  It  is  to  weaken  government  by  enlarging  too 
rapidly  the  sphere  of  its  action  and  by  stretching  out  the 
links  of  connection  between  the  different  parts.  The  true 
politician  will  content  himself  by  seeing  new  settlements 
formed  by  the  current  of  a  redundant  population ;  he 
will  submit,  because  it  is  unnatural,  would  be  fruitless 
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and  unwise  to  oppose  even  a  greater  transfer  than  the 
mere  surplus  by  the  attractions  to  emigration  which  new 
countries  hold  out ;  he  will  seek  to  tie  the  emigrants  to 
the  friends  and  brethren  they  have,  by  a  kind  and  liberal 
conduct  of  the  Government  towards  them,  by  efficacious 
protection  and  by  sincere,  persevering  and  energetic  en- 
deavors to  obtain  for  them  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of 
those  rights  and  advantages  which  local  situation  requires. 
But  he  will  not  accelerate  the  transfer  by  accumulating 
artificial  disadvantages  on  the  already  settled  parts  of  the 
country ;  he  will  even  endeavor  to  avoid  this  by  remov- 
ing such  disadvantages  if  casual  causes  have  produced 
them." 

It  was  the  determination  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion not  to  act  finally  on  any  of  the  subjects  submitted  to 
their  consideration  by  the  President,  until  they  had  tried 
their  strength  upon  a  bill  providing  for  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  policy  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  it,  had  been 
marked  out  by  Jefferson.     He  wrote  to  Monroe  :  "  We 
don't  know  whether  the  President  has  signed  it  or  not. 
If  he  has,  'tis  much  believed,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  will   oppose   it  as  Constitutionally  void,  and  thus 
bring  on  an  embarrassing  and  critical  state  in  our  govern- 
ttient."  *      A  few  days  after,  he  writes  to  Tazewell,  "  I 
am  not  satisfied,  we  should  not  be  better  without  treaties 
^ith  any  nation,  but  I  am  satisfied  we  should  be  better 
without  such  as  this."  f     He  repeats  this  idea ;  "  I  join 
"^vith  you,  in  thinking  the  treaty  an  execrable  thing.  *  * 
X    trust  the  popular  branch  of  our  Legislature  will  disap- 
I^rove  of  it,  and  thus  rid  us  of  this  infamous  act,  which  is 
**«ally  nothing  more  than  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 

•  Sept.  5,  1796.  f  Sept.  18,  1796. 
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England  and  the  Anglo  men  of  this  country,  against  the 
Legislature  and  people  of  the  United  States."  ♦ 

The  ground  assumed  was  novel  and  bold.  It  required 
all  the  excitements  they  could  minister  to  bring  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  the  requisite  point,  and  all  the  vigor  of  party 
discipline  to  quiet  the  disturbing  hesitations  of  its  adher- 
ents. 

With  this  view,  memorials  were  presented  to  the 
House  deprecating  the  treaty,  and  discussions  were  seen 
successively  to  arise  in  th^  Legislatures  of  the  States,  on 
the  recent  resolutions  of  Virginia.  It  was  well  known 
by  the  authors  of  those  resolutions,  that  in  neither  of  the 
modes  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  the  most  remote 
probability  existed  of  inducing  its  amendment.  This 
knowledge,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
party  when  in  power  made  no  effort  to  obtain  such  an 
amendment,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  this  was  merely  a 
party  movement. 

The  object  of  these  resolutions  was  to  inspire  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  kindle  their  alarms,  to  in- 
duce a  conviction  that  the  legitimate  powers  of  those  who 
were  called  their  immediate  representatives  had  been 
usurped.  Thus  these  resolutions  were  regarded  and 
treated  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  The  Gov- 
ernor, Samuel  Adams,  who  had  been  indoctrinated  in  the 
wild  theories  of  the  French  Revolution,  would  have  glad- 
ly concurred  with  them.  But  he  was  met  with  too  firm 
a  resistance  to  venture  far.  Deeming  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  on  this  subject  beyond  the  reach  of  casuistry, 
the  Legislature  of  that  State,  by  an  immense  majority, 
voted,  that  the  Virginia  resolutions  should  not  be  consid- 
ered. 

*  To  Edwaid  Ratledge,  Nov.  80, 1795.    Jeffenon*s  Works,  iii.  817. 
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Hamilton  had  advised  a  similar  course  in  the  councils 
of  New  York,  but»  by  the  divergings  of  penM>i)8  who 
sought  popularity  with  both  sides,  an  unnecessary  debate 
was  commenced  on  the  proposition,  in  detail.  It  was  soon 
terminated,  and  the  Virginia  resolutions  were  rejected  by 
a  decisive  vote.  A  similar  unwillingness  to  tamper  with 
the  Constitution  was  e^diibited  in  Rhode  Island  and  Dela- 
ware. 

South  Carolina,  the  State  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  peace,  under  the  influence  of  Charles 
Pinckney  and  John  Rutledge,  had  joined  the  opposition, 
and  was  only  surpassed  in  vehement  clamor  by  the  easily 
excited  impetuosity  of  Georgia.  This  frontier  State 
adopted  a  resolution,  that  the  Constitution  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  give  to  the  State  Legislatures  the  power 
to  recall  their  Senators.  It  seems,  that  she  would  have 
hailed  the  imbecility  of  the  confederation  as  a  blessing. 

In  the  comments  of  '^  Cato,"  from  the  pen  of  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  a  severe  attack  is  seen  to  have  been 
made  upon  Jay  for  his  omitting  to  provide  against  the 
impressment,  of  American  seamen.  The  difficulties  which 
attended  this  subject  were  obvious  to  every  considerate 
statesman.  For  that  very  reason,  they  furnished  a  pre- 
text of  imputation  on  the  Administration  of  Washington. 
Earnest  efforts  to  adopt  an  expedient  by  which  the  Amer- 
ican mariner  could  enjoy  the  immunities  to  which  he  was 
entitled  had  been  made.  Those  efforts  had  produced  an 
assurance  from  Great  Britain,  that  the  impress  was  unau- 
thorized, that  it  would  not  be  permitted,  that  the  seamen 
should  be  released. 

Insufficient  a  security,  as  this  pledge  was,  it  was  en- 
tirely valueless  in  the  view  of  men  who  had  declared  that 
Government,  so  wholly  faithless,  that  no  treaty  would 
bind  her.     This  was  a  theme  of  a  nature  greatly  to  ex- 
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cite  the  people.  It  was  an  evil,  the  extent  of  which,  it 
was  difficult  to  ascertain,  respecting  which,  there  would 
always  exist  much  exaggeration. 

Edward  Livingston,  the  brother  of  the  Chancellor, 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  ^to  the  situation,*^ 
as  he  observed,  "of  a  very  important  and  meritorious 
class  of  men,  whose  value  seemed  to  have  been  over- 
looked, and  whose  dearest  rights  were  either  shamefully 
neglected,  or  ignominiously  surrendered.**  He  charged 
the  country  with  having  regarded  their  sufferings  with 
apathy  and  indifference  ;  that  a  compact  had  been  begun 
with  their  oppressors  in  which  these  unfortunate  men 
looked  in  vain  for  one  word  of  comfort  in  their  misery ; 
for  one  little  article  in  the  voluminous  pages  of  the  instru- 
ment that  might  offer  a  hope  of  recompense  for  their  past 
Bufferings,  or  security  against  future  oppressions.  "I 
blush,"  he  said,  "  as  an  American  to  think  that  it  was  an 
'  American  Minister  who  could  be  guilty  of  this  disgrace- 
fiil  omission.*' 

He  proposed,  that  legislative  provision  for  their  relief 
be  made  ;  and  that  protection  be  furnished  against  future 
impresses.  A  vehement  debate  arose  upon  this  proposi- 
tion. Relief  and  protection,  the  friends  of  the  Adminis- 
tration declared,  they  had  always  desired  to  secure,  and 
would  enter  into  any  measures  to  provide.  But  they  de- 
nied the  charge  of  apathy  to  the  sufferings  of  any  class 
of  citizens  ;  pointed  to  the  evidences  of  the  solicitude  the 
Cabinet  had  shown  on  this  subject ;  questioned  the  ex- 
tent of  the  evil,  and  commented  on  the  unfairness  with 
which  a  wish  for  information  had  been  interpreted  into 
a  zealous  opposition  to  the  principle  of  protection.  A 
charge  lightly  made  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution  against 
Colonel  Pickering,  of  withholding  information,  was  indig- 
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naDtly  and  successfully  repelled.  It  was  withdrawn,  as 
proceeding  from  error.  Soon  after,  a  circular  was  issued 
by  that  officer  calling  for  depositions  to  every  instance 
where  this  wrong  had  been  committed. 

During  this  period  of  Congressional  inactivity,  two 
laws  only  were  enacted — one  making  appropriations  for 
the  current  service  ;  the  other  extending  the  time  of  sub- 
scription to  the  loan  for  the  domestic  debt. 

Hamilton's  attention  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  call- 
ed to  an  important  question,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  By  that  instrument,  the  person  ad- 
ministering the  government  was  President  of  the  Council 
of  appointment,  which  consisted  of  four  members  of  the 
Senate  elected  from  each  district  by  the  Assembly.  He 
had  a  casting,  but  no  other,  vote,  and,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Council,  had  the  appointment  of  all  offi- 
cers, not  excepted  by  the  Constitution. 

Upon  the  strength,  as  Hamilton  observed,  ''  of  some 
ambiguous "  expressions  in  it,  Clinton  had  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  of  nomination.  This  claim  had  been 
regarded  by  Hamilton  as  an  usurpation,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  power  was  exercised  had  been  early  denounced 
by  him  in  pointed  terms.*  In  accordance  with  this  opin- 
ion, the  members  of  the  Council  during  Clinton's  late 
term  claimed  and  exercised  a  concurrent  right  of  nomi- 
iiatioD. 

Jay,  in  his  first  address  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 
proposed  the  decision  of  this  question  by  a  declaratory 
^ct.     For  that  purpose  a  bill  was  introduced.    To  deter- 
mine the  true  construction  of  the  article,  Hamilton  was 
applied  to.   He  gave  a  full  exposition  of  the  Constitution. 
^t^he  result  to  which  he  came  was,  that ''  the  right  of  nom* 

*  Federalist,  No.  87. 
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ination  as  giving  to  the  Governor  two  voices  instead  of 
(Aie,  ai  destroying  by  implication  the  cotnmori  right  of 
proposition  intrinsically  incident  to  every  member  of  the 
same  collective  body ;  as  vesting  by  implication  in  the 
same  person  a  double  agency  on  the  same  point,  in  an  in- 
dividual capacity,  and  as  a  member  or  part  of  the  body, 
was  not  maintainable,  especially  if  any  other  admissible 
sense  could  be  given  to  the  clause.**  That  sense  he  con- 
tended to  be,  that  "  the  Governor  was  the  organ  of  the 
Council  to  appoint ; "  the  power  to  commission  he  regard- 
ed as  "  cumulative." 

A  declaratory  bill  was  introduced,  but  did  not  become 
a  law.  Jay  claimed  and  exercised  the  exclusive  right  of 
nomination.  This  ultimately  led  to  a  Convention  of  the 
State,  which  declared,  that  the  Constitution  was  to  be 
construed  according  to  Hamilton's  interpretation. 

The  abuses,  which  had  been  early  and  pointedly  ex- 
posed by  Hamilton,  incident  to  a  council  of  appointment, 
remarking,  *^  while  an  unbounded  field  for  cabal  and  in- 
trigue lies  open,  all  responsibility  is  lost,**  *  led  to  a  sec- 
ond Convention.  This  body  made  a  new  distribution  of 
the  appointing  power,  similar  to  that  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Hamilton  was  soon  after  called  upon  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  During  the  discussion  of  the  bill  lay- 
ing a  tax  on  pleasure  carriages,  Madison  had  expressed 
an  opinion  that  this  act  was  unconstitutional,  as  it  was  a 
direct  tax.  This  suggestion  induced  a  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Virginia  to  pay  this  tax.  A  suit  was 
commenced  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  which  was 
brought  up  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

•  FedcnOUt,  No.  77 
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Being  the  author  of  this  law,  HamiltoD  felt  the  espe- 
cial responsibility  of  sustaining  iL  His  argument  is  not 
reported,  but  its  outline  is  gathered  from  an  imperfect 
brief.  A  much  better  judgment  may  be  formed  of  it  by 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which,  in  deciding  unanimously  that  it  was  an  indirect 
tax  and  within  the  constitution,  adopted  the  principles  * 
he  laid  down.f 

During  his  attendance  at  the  Supreme  Court  he  was 
offered  a  fee  of  a  thousand  dollars  by  a  private  individual. 
A  letter  is  in  existence  tendering  him  a  similar  sum  soon 
after  his  return  to  New  York,  on  which  is  a  memoran- 
dum ^  Returned  as  being  more  than  is  proper."  A  short 
interval  only  elapsed,  when  a  proposition  was  made  to 
him,  in  consideration  of  his  aid  in  the  liquidation  of  the 
concerns  of  an  individual  so  as  to  prevent  an  undue  sacri- 
fice, that  he  should  receive  one-third  of  an  estate  amount- 
ing nearly  to  four  millions  of  dollars.  Being  pressed  for 
an  answer,  he  replied,  **  I  have  carefully  reflected  upon 
the  subject  of  your  letter.  Though  the  data  which  it 
presents  authorize  an  expectation  of  large  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage ;  and  though  I  discover  nothing  in  the  affair,  which 

*  Brief  on  carriage  tax.  Hamilton's  Works,  yii.  845.  Obviously  a  frag^ 
ment. 

t  This  notice  Is  fonnd  in  a  cotemporary  gazette.  **  Feb.  25.  Yesterdaj 
m  the  Supreme  Cooit  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hamilton,  late  Secretary  of 
the  Treaioiy,  made  a  most  eloquent  speech  in  support  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  carriage  tax.  He  spoke  for  three  hours,  and  the  whole  of  his  argu- 
ment was  clear,  impressive,  and  classical  The  audience  which  was  veiy 
mmierous,  and  among  whom,  were  many  foreigners  of  distinction  and  many 
of  the  members  of  Congress,  testified  the  effect  produced  by  the  talents  of  this 
great  orator  and  statesman.**  Hamilton  was  associated  with  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Counsel  in  opposition  were  Campbell  of  Yiiginia  and  Jared 
logeraoU  of  Philadelphia — the  subject  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  elegant 
•asays  ever  written,  entitled—*'  The  Leaders  of  the  Old  Bar  of  Philadelphia," 
hy  Horace  Binney. 
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an  iDdividual  diiTerently  circumstaDced  might  not  with 
propriety  enter  into,  yet  in  my  peculiar  situation,  viewed 
in  all  its  public  as  well  as  personal  relations,  I  think  my- 
Helf  bound  to  decline  the  overture." 

Hamilton's  visit  to  Philadelphia  was  brief,  but  not 
without  interest.     Here,  he  was  informed  minutely  of  the 
influences  which  were  at  work  to  array  all  the  force  of 
the  opposition  against  the  treaty.     Here,  his  intercourse 
was  renewed  with  many  of  the  individuals  who  had  sus- 
tained him  throughout  his  arduous  administration  of  the 
finances,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  again  meeting  hii 
early  friend  Edward  Stevens.     Here  also,  he  saw  wii 
deep  regret  and  indignation,  how  a  mere  political  hostilit; 
had  degenerated  into  personal  animosity  towards  Wash— ^ 
ington. 

It  had  been  usual  ftom  the  commencement  of  the  gov^ 

emment  for  Congress  to  pay  the  President  a  visit  on 
birthday.     For  this  purpose,  an  adjournment  of  half 
hour  was  proposed.     This  civility  was  opposed  by  Gil< 
and  Gallatin,  and  was  refused.*     Pennsylvania,  througl 
her  legislature,  showed  this  mark  of  respect. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  this  tim4 
made  an  unanimous  decision  on  a  writ  of  error  from  th 
Virginia  Circuit ;  that  a  claim  by  a  British  subject,  whicl 
had  arisen  previous  to  the  Revolution  against  a  Citixen 
Virginia,  who  had  made  a  payment  into  the  Treasury 
that  State  pursuant  to  its  law,  was  a  subsisting  del^»- 
This  opinion  gave  additional  and  increased  activity  to  ttr" 
opponents  of  the  recent  treaty  with  England. 

*  KadiBon  to  Jefferson,  Feb.  29,  1796 :  **  The  Preadent*!  birtbdaj ' 
been  celebrated  with  unexampled  splendor.    The  criiU  explain!  tiie  poliu_fg —     c{ 
tliii.    It  is  remarkable  however  that  the  annual  motion  to  a^jomm  for  hal^^       -mb 
boor  to  pay  the  compliments  of  the  day  was  rejected  thia  year  hj  BOU^ 
although  last  year  on  the  yeas  and  nays  only  18  Toted  in  the  iMgatifV.* 


/ 
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Intelligence  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  it 
at  London  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  reached  the 
Government  at  this  time.  A  proclamation  was  imme- 
diately issued  by  the  President  announcing  this  fact,  and 
enjoining  the  execution  and  observance  of  this  compact, 
with  **  the  most  sincere  regard  to  good  faith."  A  message 
communicating  this  proclamation  was  also  transmitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  prompt  and  decisive 
act,  evincing  the  fixed  determination  of  the  President  to 
maintain  the  rights  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon 
the  Executive  and  Senate,  gave  deep  dissatisfaction  to 
the  opposition. 

The  Constitution  had  declared,  that  '^  all  treaties  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  '  the 
Supreme  law  of  the  land.' "  This  oflicial  annunciation 
made  public  this  law.  The  House  of  Representatives 
were  to  decide  whether  they  would  execute  or  violate  it. 
An  issue  was  thus  formed  by  Washington  between  the 
Constitution  and  its  opponents. 

The  following  day,^  Edward  Livingston,  who  had 
been  conspicuous  at  the  meeting  convened  in  New  York 
to  discuss  the  treaty,  addressed  the  House.  He  observed, 
that  an  important  subject  would  soon  occupy  its  attention. 
That  for  the  purposes  of  public  information,  and  to  obtain 
the  fullest  investigation,  he  would  move  a  resolution.  It 
Called  upon  the  President  for  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
to  Jay,  and  for  copies  of  the  correspondence  and  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  treaty,  and  was  seconded  by  Giles. 

This  procedure  explained  the  object  of  a  recent  mo- 
tion. It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  government  since 
its  commencement,  a  practice  introduced  by  Jefferson, 
that  all  treaties  requiring  legislation  should  be  laid  before 

*  March  2,  1796. 
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the  House  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  had  been  done 
in  reference  to  the  treaty  of  Grenville,  recently  concladed 
by  Wayne ;  yet  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  sub- 
mitted the  question  to  the  House,  whether  they  could 
legislate  upon  it  in  the  present  state  of  their  information ; 
and  Dearborn  moved  a  resolution,  calling  on  the  President 
to  lay  the  treaty  before  them,  which  passed.  Thus,  by 
this  preliminary  vote,  a  precedent  was  made  for  a  direct 
call  by  the  House  on  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Two  days 
after,  a  resolution  was  also  introduced  by  Livingston  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  to  *'  inquire  whether  a 
son  of  La  Fayette  was  in  the  Country,  and  what  measures 
it  will  be  proper  to  take,  if  the  same  be  true,  to  evince 
the  grateful  sense  entertained  by  this  country  for  the 
services  of  his  father." 

The  day  after  Livingston's  call  for  the  papers  was 
made,  the  President  sent  a  note  to  Wolcott,  '*  A  request 
somewhat  similar  to  this,  was  made  or  about  to  be  made, 
I  do  not  now  recollect  which,  nor  the  conduct  that  was 
observed  on  the  occasion,  as  it  was  two,  three  or  more 
years  ago ;  but  as  Col.  Hamilton  was  privy  to  it,  I  would 
thank  you,  if  he  has  not  left  the  City,  to  see  and  converse 
with  him  thereon,  learn  what  the  case  and  result  was  ;  and 
what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  President, 
if  Mr.  Livingston's  motion  reaches  him.  Cases  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  the  result." 

Hamilton  having  returned  to  New  York,  the  President 
consulted  him  there.  He  had  written  to  Wolcott,  "  I  have 
just  seen  Livingston's  motion  concerning  instructions,  &c. 
My  first  impression  is,  that  the  propriety  of  a  compliance 
with  the  call,  if  made,  is  extremely  doubtful.  But  much 
careful  thought  on  the  subject  is  requisite."  On  receiving 
Washington's  letter  he  wrote  to  him : 
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"New  Tobk,  March  7th,  1796.— Sir:  I  found  young  La  Fayette 
here  and  delirered  him  your  letter  which  much  relieyed  him.  I  fancy 
you  will  see  him  on  the  first  day  of  April. 

"  Mr.  Livingston's  motion  in  the  House  of  Representatiyes  concern- 
ing the  production  of  papers  has  attracted  much  attention.  The  opin- 
ion here,  of  those  who  think,  is  that  if  the  motion  succeeds,  it  ought 
not  to  he  complied  with.  Besides  that  in  a  matter  of  such  a  nature 
the  production  of  the  papers  cannot  fail  to  start  new  and  unpleasant 
game,  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  negotiating  power  of  the  Government,  if  it 
is  to  be  a  matter  of  course  for  a  call  of  either  House  of  Oongrcss  to 
bring  forth  all  the  communications,  however  confidential. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  something  like  the  following  answer  by  the 
President  will  be  advisable :  ^  A  right  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  demand  and  have,  as  matter  of  course  and  without  specification 
of  any  object,  all  communications  respecting  a  negotiation  with  a  for- 
eign power  cannot  be  admitted  without  danger  of  much  inconvenience. 
A  discretion  in  the  Executive  Department  how  &r  and  when  to  com- 
ply in  snch  cases  is  essential  to  the  due  conduct  of  foreign  negotiations, 
and  Is  essential  to  preserve  the  limits  between  the  Legislative  and  the 
Extteotive  Departments.  The  present  call  is  altogether  indefinite  and 
without  any  declared  purpose.  The  Executive  has  no  basis  on  which 
to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  a  compliance  with  it,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, without  forming  a  very  dangerous  precedent,  comply.  It  does, 
not  occur,  that  the  view  of  the  papers  asked  for  can  bo  relative 
to  any  purpose  vrithin  the  competency  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  that  of  an  impeachment.  In  every  case  of  a  Foreign 
Treaty,  the  grounds  for  an  impeachment  must  primarily  be  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  from  nothing  extrinsic. 
If  at  any  time  a  treaty  should  present  such  grounds,  and  it  shall  have 
been  so  pronounced  by  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  a  further 
inquiry  shall  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  culpable  person,  there  being 
then  a  declared  and  ascertained  object,  the  President  would  attend 
with  due  respect  to  any  application  for  necessary  information.' 

^  This  is  but  an  hasty  and  crude  outline  of  what  has  struck  me  as 
an  eligible  course.  For  while  a  too  easy  compliance  will  be  mischiev- 
ous— a  too  peremptory  and  unqualified  refusal  might  be  liable  to  just 
criticism." 


CHAPTER    CXXIV. 

Personal  disrespect  to  Washington,  though  seen  in  the 
language  of  an  unbridled  press,  and  in  the  confidential 
correspondence  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  had  never, 
until  this  session,  been  manifested  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. He  had  performed  his  duty  in  approving  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain — and  in  return,  his  influence 
over  public  opinion  must  be  impaired — ^if  possible,  de- 
stroyed. 

The  course  of  the  House  in  their  answer  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Session,  was  approved  by  Jefierson,  as  a  '' con- 
trivance, respecting  appearances  in  favor  of  the  Pyesident, 
who,"  he  remarked,  "  errs  as  other  men  do,  but  errs  with 
integrity."  Jeflerson  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  a 
direct  issue  before  the  people  between  Washington  and 
his  opponents.     Less  discretion  is  seen  in  other  quarters. 

No  resolution  could  have  been  framed  more  wounding 
to  the  President  than  that  relating  to  La  Fayette.  To 
avoid  the  calumnies  of  the  opposition  and  the  suspicions 
of  France,  he  had  sacrificed  his  desire  to  extend  his  imme- 
diate hospitality  to  the  son  of  his  friend,  and  he  now  saw 
himself  exhibited  in  the  odious  light  of  having  forgotten 
what  was  due  to  a  national  benefactor. 

Washington  immediately  apprised  Hamilton  of  it,  and 
urged  him  to  send  an  express  desiring  this  youth  to  repair 
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to  Philadelphia,  *•  The  express,*'  Hamilton  answered,  **  is 
this  morning  gone.  I  foresaw,  when  in  Philadelphia,  a 
certain  machination  on  the  subject."  The  young  man 
proceeded  to  Washington's  residence,  and,  after  two 
months  had  elapsed,  a  Report  was  made  by  Livingston, 
that,  "  he  had  arrived  in  the  United  States ;  had  received 
the  patronage  of  the  President ;  was  in  New  Jersey  for 
his  education,  and  did  not  require  any  pecuniary  assist- 
ance."* 

Intelligence,  confirming  the  anticipation  in  the  speech 
of  the  President,  that  treaties  with  Algiers  and  Spain 
had  been  recently  concluded,  was  at  this  time  received. 
These  treaties  were  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  were 
promptly  ratified.  Thus,  by  the  wise  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, every  just  cause  of  dissension  with  every  for- 
eign power,  excepting  France,  had  been  removed ;  and 
the  United  States  exhibited,  ^'a  spectacle  of  National 
happiness,"  which  Hamilton  truly  declared,  '^  had  never 
been  surpassed,  if  ever  before  equalled." 

As  bearing  on  the  claims  of  the  Federal  party  to  the 
confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  nation,  it  is  an  important 
fact,  that,  while  Jefierson  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
State  department,  not  one  negotiation  was  successful ; 
but  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country  became  more  in- 
tricate, embarrassed,  and  precarious ;  and  that,  as  soon  as 
the  action  of  the  Government  was  freed  from  his  influence, 
every  existing  cause  of  difliculty  was  removed,  except 
with  France,  whose  pretensions  were  sustained  by  the  fac- 
tion, of  which  he  was  the  head. 

*  Gasette  of  United  States,  1181.  This  motion  of  Livingston,  and  Wash- 
ington's prndence  are  thus  noticed  in  Dewitf  s  Washington,  8C4.  "  Les  sns- 
oeptibilit^t  tracassi^res  de  la  legation  Franyaise  et  le  perfide  anpresment  qpM 
mettaii  le  parti  democratique  k  les  exciter  et  k  les  exploiter,  rendaient  nne  telle 
prudence  necessaire." 
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It  has  been  seen,  that,  at  his  suggestion,  the  Uiuted 
States  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  employing  the  Malha- 
rins  to  redeem  the  American  citizens  who  had  become 
captives  to  Algiers ;  that  to  remove  the  impression  that 
their  supplies  proceeded  from  the  national  Exchequer,  the 
Spanish  Consul  ceased  to  be  employed  as  the  American 
Agent ;  and  that  the  chief  of  that  religious  order  was  se- 
lected in  his  stead.  This  person  was  instructed  to  dole 
out  to  them  a  diminished  donative,  which,  thus  appearing 
to  be  a  private  charity,  it  was  supposed  would  influence 
the  Dey  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  ransom  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  extort.  This  refining  experiment  aggravated  the 
sufferings  of  these  wretched  captives,  who  believed  that 
they  were  abandoned  by  their  own  Government,  and 
made  no  impression  on  the  Dey. 

A  system  of  tribute  to  obtain  peace  was  exceedingly 
offensive  to  Hamilton's  sense  of  the  national  dignity  ;  and 
at  war  with  his  maxims  of  policy.  He  was  convinced,  as 
has  been  seen,  that  the  only  effective  measure  was  the 
creation  of  a  Navy ;  that  a  purchased  respite  would  be 
regarded  by  the  Corsair  States  as  an  admission  of  weak- 
ness, would  stimulate  their  cupidity,  and  perpetuate  their 
exactions. 

But  Congress  could  not  be  induced  to  provide  a  naval 
force ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mercantile  cities  sym- 
pathizing with  the  captives,  were  about  to  raise  subscrip- 
tions for  their  redemption.  The  payment  of  tribute  thus 
became  popular.  The  Democratic  party  in  Congress, 
with  Madison  at  their  head,  urged  a  grant  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  a  million  of  dollars  was  appropriated  to  their 
release,  which  was  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Apprised  of  the  late  determination  to  create  a  Navy, 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  at  length,  listened  to  a  direct  com- 
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mimication  from  this  Government.  On  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember seventeen  hundred  ninety-five,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  him,  and  the  captives  were  at  last  released. 
This  treaty  was  now  vehemently  denounced  by  the  im- 
mediate partisans  of  Jeflferson.  '^  It  is  proved,"  they  said, 
**  by  the  Statute  book,  that  this  business  has  cost  us  one 
million  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  besides  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  at  least  seventy-two  thousand  more,  on  the 
part  of  America.  The  whole  scene  presents  a  master- 
piece of  ignorance  and  absurdity,  of  presumption  and 
prodigality,  that  reflects  the  utmost  ridicule  and  reproach 
upon  the  Federal  administration." 

Part  of  this  sum  was  paid  in  a  frigate.  This  was  the 
subject  of  much  clamor.  Yet  this  frigate  was  promised, 
after  the  peace  had  been  concluded,  by  an  agent  selected 
by  Monroe,  during  his  residence  at  Paris,  without  the 
knowledge  or  authority  of  the  government.  The  provi- 
sion for  this  vessel  was  resisted  by  the  Democratic  party, 
until  they  discovered  the  agency  of  one  of  their  leaders. 
Their  opposition  was  then  abandoned ! 

As  to  the  terms  which  called  forth  the  imputaticoi  of 
**  prodigality,"  it  has  been  seen,  that  .a  disclosure  of  the 
most  confidential  papers  of  this  negotiation  was  insisted 
upon  by  the  Democratic  leaders,  on  the  ground,  that  free 
governments  ought  to  have  no  secrets.  The  disclosure 
^as  made  to  Congress  by  the  President,  under  an  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy.  That  injunction  was  dissolved.  Impor- 
tant documents  were  published,  and  were  communicated 
to  the  Dey.  A  pretext  was  thus  given  to  him,  and,  it  was 
officially  ascertained  by  the  United  States,  that  these 
documents  were  used  by  him  to  increase  his  extortion.* 

*  The  Nation  were  thus  obliged  to  yield  to  the  further  demand  of  a  tarn 
iitUe  abort  of  $200,000. 
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This  pact  with  Algiers  was  of  very  inferior  impor- 
tance to  the  treaty  with  Spain.  Carmichael  and  Short, 
had  jointly  represented  the  United  States  at  Madrid. 
The  former  was  appointed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation. He  had  shown  himself  incompetent  to  the 
station,  and  Short,  at  the  instance  of  Jefferson,  was  asso- 
ciated with  him.  Both  partook  warmly  of  the  political 
opinions  and  preferences  of  their  patron.  Short  was  his 
especial  favorite. 

The  rapid  growth  and  increasing  commerce  of  the 
United  States  rendered  Spain  sensible  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  adjusting  all  existing  controversies;  and,  re- 
luctant as  she  was  to  concede  what  it  was  evident  she 
had  not  the  power  to  retain,  it  is  not  improbable,  the 
sense  of  her  weakness  would  have  overcome  the  struggles 
of  her  pride.  But,  while  professing  an  earnest  desire  to 
negotiate,  she  had  seen  expeditions  forming  at  different 
points  of  the  American  frontier,  for  the  conquest  of  her 
territory ;  expeditions  promoted  by  persons  known  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  Jefferson ;  and  sustained  by  the  direct 
aid  of  France.  Her  counsels  could  not  comprehend  the 
continuance,  as  a  Chief  Officer  of  the  Cabinet,  of  a  person 
entertaining  views,  and  acting  upon  a  system  hostile  to 
the  avowed  policy  of  the  Administration.  She  conse- 
quently distrusted  the  sincerity  of  the  American  govern- 
ment ;  a  distrust  which  was  increased  by  the  supposed 
predilections  of  the  American  agents  at  Madrid  for  French 
interests.  A  private  letter  was  addressed  to  Hamilton 
by  a  former  officer  in  the  American  army,  then  residing 
at  Aranjuez,  indicating  the  importance  of  a  new  appoint- 
ment to  that  Court.  Thomas  Pinckney  was  soon  after 
delegated  to  it  on  a  special  mission.  He  was  empowered 
to  negotiate  a  convention  as  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  settlement  of  the  boundary,  and  for  the  regu- 
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lation  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  respective  countries. 
By  a  separate  c<Hnmis8iony  he  was  also  authorized  to  obtain 
restitution  and  retribution  for  the  captures  and  seizures 
made  in  violation  of  the  neutral  rights  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  adjust  a  system  for  their  protection. 

•^  It  is  an  evidence,  how  deep  the  distrust  of  the  Spanish 
ministry  was,  that  notwithstanding  this  special  mission,  in 
his  first  ccMnmunication,  the  Prince  of  Peace  proposed  to 
wait  an  answer  from  Philadelphia  to  propositions  directed 
to  be  made  there  during  the  preceding  year  by  their 
Charges.  He  was  informed,  that  no  such  propositions 
had  been  made !  The  object  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
to  obtain  a  guarantee  by  the  United  States  of  their 
American  possessions ;  and  to  induce  the  purchase  of  a 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi.  Important  as  these  in- 
terests were,  no  instructions  had  been  given  by  Randolph 
on  either  subject.  This  great  source  of  collision  was  thus 
left  open ;  and  Pinckney  was  obliged  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  acting  upon  his  own  judgment,  as  to  what 
the  decision  of  the  Government  would  be. 

The  proposed  guarantee  was  inadmissible,  and  was 
rejected.    The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  claimed 
as  a  right,  it  was  not  to  be  purchased.    Much  disappoint- 
ment was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  guarantee,  but  it 
Was  not  insisted  upon.    The  question  of  the  navigation 
Was  a  subject  of  greater  difficulty.     Anxious  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States  from  a  recent  change  in 
her  relations,  and  knowing  their  determined  resolution  on 
tliis  subject,  Spain  did  not  dare  to  refuse  it,  but  asked 

^hat  it  should  be  reserved  for  ulterior  negotiations.    A 

^^luctance  was  also  seen  to  make  compensation  for  the 

^^eaaels  she  had  captured. 

Convinced  that  Spain  must  yield,  Pinckney  resolved 

■E^ot  to  sign  a  treaty  which  should  not  assure  the  free  navi- 
Vol.  VI.— 23 
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gation  of  the  great  intermedial  river,  and  compensatioD 
for  the  illegal  captures.  Afler  stating  this  determination, 
he  announced  his  intention  to  return  to  England.  Alarmed 
at  this  purpose,  the  Prince  of  Peace  yielded,  and  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  October  a  treaty  was  concluded.  The 
boundary  established  in  the  definitive  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  between  the  United  States  and  the  Floridas  was 
recognized — to  be  ascertained  by  commissioners.  The 
middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  thirty-first 
degree  of  North  latitude  was  declared  to  be  the  Western 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  navigation  of  that 
river  to  the  ocean  was  made  free  to  both  nations,  with 
the  liberty  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  for  a  term  of  three 
years ;  and,  if  not  continued,  an  equivalent  establishment 
to  be  assigned  elsewhere  on  its  banks.  All  exports  to  be 
free  of  duty.  The  Indians  were  to  be  restrained  by  each 
nation  within  its  respective  limits,  and  neither  was  to  ne- 
gotiate with  those  residing  in  the  territory  of  the  other. 
Free  ships  made  free  goods,  and  persons  sailing  as  priva- 
teers under  a  commission  of  the  enemies  of  either  party 
were  to  be  punished  as  pirates.  Spain  also  stipulated  an 
indemnity  for  her  spoliations  to  be  adjusted  by  Commis- 
sioners. Thus  the  United  States  attained  all  that  they 
asked  without  entering  into  stipulations  inconsistent  with 
their  neutrality.  The  terms  of  a  commercial  treaty  could 
not  be  agreed  upon. 

While  the  Administration  was  thus  strengthened  by 
the  results  of  its  foreign  policy,  the  Democratic  party  was 
about  to  strike  a  blow,  which,  if  successful,  would  have 
placed  the  United  States  beyond  the  pale  of  intercourse 
with  every  civilized  community. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Livingston  proposed  a  modification  of  his  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  President  for  copies  of  the  documents  relating 
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I  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  by  annexing  to  it  an  ex- 
iption  **  of  such  papers  as  any  existing  negotiations  may 
mder  improper  to  be  disclosed." 

On  the  resolution  thus  modified,  debate  commenced, 
he  speakers  in  favor  of  it  were  Baldwin,  Gallatin,  Giles, 
ivingston,  Madison,  Nicholas  and  Venable.  Buck,  Har- 
sr,  Hartley,  Murray,  Smith,  Sedgewick  and  Tracy  op- 
Med  it. 

The  inquiry  was  first  raised  as  to  the  object  of  this 
Aprecedented  procedure.  Was  it  to  test  the  Constitu- 
onality  of  the  treaty,  or  in  order  to  impeach  the  nego- 
itor,  or  the  President  T  An  explicit  avowal  of  its  pur- 
wo  had  been  asked,  and  had  been  withheld.  ^*  If  the 
9iiatitutionality,"  it  was  observed  by  Buck,  ''  that  can 
ily  be  ascertained  by  comparing  the  treaty  with  the 
>iiatitution.     If  the  expediency,  the  House  had  no  right 

make  the  inquiry.  The  ratification  by  the  President 
id  Senate  was  in  the  exercise  of  a  perfect  Constitutional 
•iprer  which  they  had  no  right  to  invade.  Were  they, 
<uiuse  of  clamor,  to  arrogate  this  power  7  If  so,  they 
ght  engross  the  whole  government,  might  declare  they 
^re  better  judges  than  the  President ;  might  decree  their 
tings  permanent ;  claim  all  the  authority  of  the  nation ; 
ike  themselves  legislators,  judges  and  executors ;  thus 
erthrow  the  Constitution,  and  institute  a  despotism. 
ills  call  was  a  violation  of  that  instrument.  The  true 
lestion  before  them  was,  whether  the  Government  could 
s  supported  or  the  dispassionate  will  of  the  great  body 
*  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution ;  or  be  sub- 
ct  to  the  reign  of  popular  frenzy,  of  anarchy,  or  of  des- 
itism.  '^  If  he  should  give  his  consent  to  this  usurpa- 
on,**  the  veteran  declared,  •'the  blood  which  he  had 
led,  and  his  own  mutilated  frame  would  reproach  him." 

Baldwin  replied,  that  he  had  expected  no  opposition ; 
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that  the  passion  for  inystery  was  exploded^  that  implicit 
faith  was  not  to  be  reposed  in  public  officers.  In  a  free 
government  the  people  ought  to  know  the  reasons  of  its 
measures.  Gallatin  asked,  why  this  alarm,  as  though  it 
was  in  contemplation  to  disorganize  the  government,  and 
erect  the  House  into  a  National  Convention  7  This  mo- 
tion involved  no .  constitutional  question.  Information 
was  necessary,  and  was  its  sole  object.  When  the  Con- 
stitutionality of  the  treaty  should  be  considered,  it  might 
be  done  on  two  grounds.  Had  the  House  an  agency  in 
carrying  it  into  effect  7  Should  it  be  made  the  founda- 
,tion  of  a  declaratory  act  7  On  either  ground  the  infor- 
mation called  for  might  be  useful.  The  exception  ren- 
dered the  motion  totally  unobjectionable.  If  the  infor- 
mation was  ndt  given  by  the  President,  then  a  question 
may  arise  whether  they  shall  get  at  those  secrets,  whether 
he  will  or  no.  That  is  not  the  present  question.  If  an 
impeachment  were  intended,  the  Resolution  should  be 
predicated  upon  a  declaration  of  that  intention.  At  pres- 
ent he  did  not  contemplate  the  exercue  of  that  right. 
Does  the  treaty-making  power  involve  the  power  to  regu- 
late trade?  If  a  treaty  touched  objects  delegated  to 
Congress  was  it  binding,  unless  Congress  passed  laws  to 
carry  it  into  effect?  The  information  required  might 
elucidate  the  subject. 

Madison,  though  he  had  so  long  been  conspicuous  in 
the  opposition,  now  conceded  the  first  place  to  Gallatin, 
who  had  qualities  which  more  recommended  him  as  the 
leader  of  a  party.  Following  him,  Madison  commenced 
his  observations,  with  a  sophism.  He  observed,  that  the 
proposition  now  before  the  House  might  be  considered  as 
closely  connected  with  this  important  question — '^  Whether 
the  general  power  of  making  treaties  supersedes  the  pow- 
ers,of  the  House  of  Representatives  particularly  specified 
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i  the  Constitution  so  as  to  take  to  the  Executive  all  de- 
berate  willy  and  leave  the  House  only  an  instrumental 
gency  t  He  said^  he  was  not  satisfied  whether  it  was 
zpedient  then  to  go  into  the  consideration  of  this  very 
npcnrtant  question^  and  that  he  would  attempt  to  throw 
le  resolution  into  such  a  form  as  not  to  bear  even  the 
ppearance  of  encroaching  on  the  constitutional  rights  o! 
le  Executive.  He  ffroposed  to  substitute  the  exception 
of  ao  much  of  said  papers,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
^Iresident  it  may  not  be  consistent  with  the  interest  of 
lie  United  States  at  this  time  to  disclose.**  The  House 
djoumed. 

On  resuming  the  debate,  William  Smith  observed,  **  he 
rnm  sorprised,  that  those  who  displayed  such  zeal  for 
le  Constitution  should  support  a  proposition  the  ten- 
ancy of  which  was  indirectly  to  break  down  the  Con- 
jtntional  limits  between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Apartments.  Has  the  Constitution  made  this  House  a 
iplomatic  body  invested  with  the  powers  of  negotiation  7 
I  it  not  from  that  subject  expressly  excluded  7  What 
in  be  the  object  of  this  call  7  If  the  treaty  be  uncon- 
itutional,  that  must  be  apparent  on  its  face.  If  its  ar^ 
des  be  consistent  with  it,  can  the  preparatory  steps 
ake  them  unconstitutional  7  Whether  his  instructions 
id  been  pursued  or  not  was  a  question  between  the 
resident  and  his  agent.  By  adopting  the  treaty,  he 
inctions  the  conduct  of  his  agent,  by  submitting  it  to  the 
enate,  he  manifests  his  approbation  of  a  departure  from 
lem,  if  any  such  there  were.  The  House  is  the  Repre- 
mtative  of  the  People  for  legislative  purposes.  The 
'resident  is  their  representative  for  executive  purposes. 
^hey  should  be  cautious  of  encroaching  on  the  rights 
which  he  has  derived  from  the  people,  and  which  he  ex- 
rcises  for  their  benefit.'' 
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After  some  debate,  the  motion  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  Gallatin  stated  his  views  of  an  un- 
constitutional treaty.  It  is  so,  if  it  provides  for  doing 
things  forbidden  by  the  general  government.  But  if  it 
embraces  objects  within  the  sphere  of  the  general  pow- 
ers delegated  to  the  general  government,  but  which  have 
been  exclusively  and  specially  granted  to  a  particular 
branch,  say  to  the  legislative  depafHnent,  such  a  treaty, 
though  not  unconstitutional,  does  not  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  until  it  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  that  branch. 

This  treaty  operates  on  objects  specially  delegated  to 
the  Legislature,  therefore  the  call  for  papers.  The  gen- 
eral power  of  making  treaties,  undefined^  as  it  is,  by  the 
clause  which  grants  it,  may  either  be  expressly  limited 
by  some  other  positive  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  or  it 
may  be  checked  by  some  powers  vested  in  other  branches 
of  the  government,  which,  although,  not  diminishing,  may 
control  the  treaty-making  power.  The  specific  legisla- 
tive powers  of  Congress  were  exceptions  to  and  limita- 
tions of  the  power  of  making  treaties ;  and  the  general 
power  of  granting  money,  also  vested  in  Congress,  would 
at  all  events  be  used,  if  necessary,  as  a  check  upon,  and 
as  controlling  the  exercise  of  the  power  claimed  by  the 
President  and  Senate. 

By  one  section,  a  treaty  is  declared,  ''  the  Supreme 
law,"  though  it  is  to  be  made  by  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate. But  it  is  also  declared,  that  the  legislative  power 
shall  be  vested  in  three  branches.  Thus  there  would  be 
two  distinct  legislators.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  said,  the 
treaty  power  is  an  executive  power,  but  such  a  power 
that  of  making  laws  cannot  be. 

This  is  called  an  undefined  power,  if  so,  it  extends  to 
all  the  proper  subjects  of  national  compacts.  But  specific 
powers  given  to  another  branch  of  the  government  must 
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limit  the  general  powers,  and,  if  there  be  a  clashing,  to 
make  the  compact  void,  the  branch  holding  the  specific 
power  should  concur  and  sanction.     If  treaties  are  su- 
preme laws^  so  are  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.   Which 
shall  have  the  preference?     Shall  the  one  repeal  the 
other  ?    But  a  law  cannot  repeal  a  treaty  because  it  is 
made  with  a  party,  that  has  no  participation  in  framing 
the   law.     Nor  can  a  treaty  repeal  a  law,  because  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  a  participation  in  making 
the  law.    It  requires  the  same  power  to  repeal,  that  en*> 
sets.    Laws  and  treaties  are  thus  not  of  the  same  nature. 
JBoth  operate  as  the  law  of  the  land,  but  under  certain 
limitations.    They  are  made  by  different  powers  of  the 
Crovernment,  distributed    under  different    modifications 
^unong  its  several  branches.     Thus,  no  law  could  be  made 
^y  the  Legislature  giving  themselves  power  to  execute  it; 
^md  DO  treaty  can  be  made  by  the  Executive  embracing 
objects  specifically  assigned  to  the  Legislature  without 
Itheir  assent.     If  not  so,  the  President  and  Senate  may 
absorb  all  legislative  power ;  and  substituting  a  foreign 
Elation  to  the  House  of  Representatives  may  legislate  to 
^ny  extent ;  borrow  money,  regulate  commerce,  and  why 
^K>t  appropriate  money  7     He  only  claimed  a  check  on 
^9hiB  general  power  when  clashing  with  special  powers  ex- 
pressly vested  in  Congress. 

Treaties  made  **  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
JBtates "  are  declared  ''  the  supreme  law ; "  not  treaties 
«gned  and  ratified  by  the  President.  Thus  a  treaty 
hashing  with  the  express  power  of  the  House,  until  it 
lias  its  sanction,  is  not  a  treaty  **  under  the  authority  of 
^he  United  States."  Treaties  are  declared  to  be  *'  the 
supreme  law,**  not  as  equal  or  superior  to  the  laws  of  the 
^nion,  but  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  States. 
*The  practice  of  Great  Britain  was  adduced  in  support  of 
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his  argument.  There  the  King  had  the  power  of  negotiat- 
ing treaties,  but  Parliament  might,  and  often  did  refuse 
its  assent.  Treaties  were  often  submitted  to  their  dis- 
cretion. Upon  the  broad  doctrine  contended  for,  Con- 
gress were  like  the  ancient  Courts  of  Justice  in  France. 
They  must  register  the  tax,  if  the  Executive  wills  it,  or 
they  commit  treason.  If  the  free  agency  of  that  House 
and  their  right  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  carrying 
this  treaty  into  effect  be  denied,  then  the  friends  of  its  in- 
dependence would  be  compelled  to  reject  the  treaty 
whether  good  or  bad,  to  assert  the  contested  right.* 

From  the  course  of  the  debate,  Hamilton  saw,  that  it 
was  important  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the  mind  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  With  this  view,  he  wrote 
to  William  Smith  on  the  tenth  of  March : 

**  I  observe,  Madison  brings  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  to  this  que»- 
tion.  Is  the  agency  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
this  subject  delibenaive  or  executive  7 

**  On  the  sophism,  that  the  Legislature  and  each  branch 
of  it  is  essentially  deliberative^  and  consequently  must  have 
discretion,  vrill  he,  I  presume,  maintain  the  freedom  of 
the  House  to  concur  or  not.  But  the  sophism  is  easily 
refuted.  The  LiCgislature  and  each  branch  of  it,  is  delUh 
erative,  but  with  various  restrictions,  not  with  unlimited 
discretion. 

«  Gallatin  wrote,  February  10,  1846— "Nfles  Register"— as  followt:— 
**  The  President  may  alone  negotiate— >lie  cannot  make  a  treaty.  Atzeaty 
emnnot  be  made  witfaont  the  consent  of  two-thixds  of  the  Senators  preaent.  Ab 
attempt  to  substitute  for  that  express  provision  of  the  Ck>nstitntion,  th*  appro- 
bation of  Congress,  would  give  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  dii^ct  agency 
in  making  treaties.  Any  law  to  that  efftd  toould  be  a  nuUUy^  it  might  be  re- 
pealed at  any  time  by  another  law,  for  no  law,  which  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
a  contract — ^whioh  the  legislature  has  a  rig^t  to  make — ^ii  binding  on  subsp- 
qoent  Congresses." 
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^  All  the  injunctions  and  restrictions  in  the  Constitu- 
ion,  for  instance,  abridge  its  deliberative  faculty  and  leave 
t  quoad  hoc^  merely  executive.  Thus  the  Constitution 
njoinsy  that  there  shall  be  a  fixed  allowance  for  the 
adges  which  shall  not  be  diminished.  The  Legislature 
annot  therefore  deliberate  whether  they  will  make  a 
ennanent  provision,  and  when  the  allowance  is  fixed 
ley  cannot  deliberate  whether  they  will  appropriate  and 
ay  the  money.  So  far  their  deliberative  faculty  is 
bridged.  The  mode  of  raising  and  appropriating  the 
loney  only  remains  matter  of  deliberation. 

^  So  likewise,  the  Constitution  says,  that  the  President 
ad  Senate  shall  make  treaties,  and  that  these  treaties 
laU  be  supreme  laws.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  call  a 
ling  a  law  which  is  not  binding.  It  follows,  that  by  con- 
itutional  injunction  the  House  of  Representatives,  quoad 
le  stipulations  of  treaties,  as  in  the  case  cited  respecting 
le  Judges,  are  not  deliberative,  but  merely  executive, 
ecepi  as  to  the  means  of  executing.  Any  other  doctrine 
'ould  vest  the  Legislature  and  each  House  with  unlimit- 
1  discretion,  and  destroy  the  very  idea  of  a  Constitution 
miting  its  discretion.  The  Constitution  would  at  once 
anish. 

**  Besides,  the  legal  power  to  refuse  the  execution  of  a 
iw  is  a  power  to  repeal  it.  Thus  the  House  of  Repre- 
mtatives  must  as  to  treaties  concenter  in  itself  the  whole 
(gislative  power,  and  undertake  without  the  Senate  to 
epeal  a  law.  For  the  law  is  complete  by  the  actioa  of 
be  President  and  Senate. 

^  Again,  a  treaty  which  is  a  contract  between  nation 
nd  nation,  abridges  even  the  legislative  discretion  of  the 
rhole  legislature  by  the  moral  obligation  of  keeping  its 
aith,  afortiorif  that  of  one  branch.  In  theory,  there  is 
10  method  by  which  the  obligations  of  a  treaty  can  be 
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annulled  but  by  mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  parties ; 
by  ill  faith  in  one  of  them  ;  or  by  a  revolution  of  gorem- 
menty  which  is  of  a  nature  so  to  change  the  condition  of 
parties  as  to  render  the  treaty  inapplicable." 

Madison  replied  at  length  to  the  arguments  against 
this  procedure.* 

He  declared  that  he  would  take  the  Constitution  as 
his  guide,  and  give  it  the  construction  best  calculated  to 
reconcile  the  parts  which  at  first  view  might  appear  at 
variance.  By  it  treaties  were  supreme,  but  they  were  so, 
he  contended,  not  as  they  relate  to  the  United  States,  but 
as  they  relate  to  the  authorities  of  the  individual  States. 
^  He  would  suggest  a  probletnJ*^  Treaties  are  declared 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Judges  in  the  States  are  di- 
rected to  carry  them  into  execution,  any  thing  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  State  notwithstanding.  These 
they  are  bound  to  disregard  when  in  conflict  with  a  treaty. 
But  there  is  in  the  Constitution,  no  injunction  on  the  State 
legislatures,  and  yet  the  execution  of  parts  of  a  treaty 
may  depend  on  them  as  well  as  in  other  parts  on  that  of 
the  Union.  The  problem  will  be,  how  those  legislatures 
shall  be  induced  to  enact  those  necessary  provisions. 

As  the  want  of  explicitness  in  the  Constitution  gave 
rise  to  a  variety  of  constructions,  he  would  examine  them, 
and  select  the  least  objectionable. 

The  Constitution  he  conceived  on  this  subject  liable 
to  five  difierent  constructions.  One  was,  that,  ^  the  power 
of  making  treaties  and  the  legislative  power  vested  in 
Congress  must  be  considered  as  moving  in  different  or- 
bits, operating  on  different  objects,  and  incapable  of  inter- 
fering with  each  other.''  This  would  narrow  the  treaty 
power  too  much,  as  important  compacts  with  foreign  na- 

*  March  IS,  179a 
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ions  must  comprise  regulations  falling  under  the  enumer-. 
ted  powers  given  to  Congress ;  or,  the  powers  were  con- 
urrent  This  construction  would  give  room  to  a  perni- 
ious  interference ;  or  each  power  is  supreme.  To  this 
e  strongly  objected,  it  would  involve  an  absurdity  to 
iew  the  powers  of  each  as  supreme  to  the  other ;  or,  the 
reaty-making  power  is  unlimited  in  its  extent,  and  para- 
lount  to  all  authority,  except  the  Constitution.  This 
rould  extend  that  power  too  far,  and  cramp  the  power 
*f  making  laws.  The  term  *^  treaty  "  is  a  technical  terra, 
La  meaning  must  be  searched  in  governments  where  it 
tad  been  most  used.  In  despotic  governments,  this  pow- 
r  is  unlimited,  because  the  government  is  so ;  because 
11  power  is  concentred  in  the  will  of  one  man.  But  in 
imited  governments,  this  power  is  not  entirely  undefined, 
n  Great  Britain,  it  is  positively  restrained  from  laying 
axes  or  dismembering  the  empire.  There  aliens  cannot 
>y  it  be  made  subjects.  Here  also,  it  is  not  unlimited, 
bough  it  is  undefined. 

If  this  power  can  perform  one  act  for  which  the  au- 
bority  of  Congress  is  made  necessary  by  the  Constitu- 
ioD,  it  may  perform  every  act  for  which  that  branch  of 
;o¥ernment  is  required.  If  it  can  regulate  commerce,  it 
day  declare  war,  raise  armies,  lay  taxes,  borrow  and  ap- 
propriate money — define  crimes  and  punishments.  These 
lowers  are  not  more  vested  in  Congress,  than  that  of 
€gulating  commerce.  If  in  these  matters,  Congress  are 
o  have  no  control,  as  soon  as  the  President  and  Senate 
choose  to  exercise  this  power,  then  the  President  can 
mter  into  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  a  na- 
ion  at  war,  and  the  legislature  must  obediently  declare 
prar.  They  become  merely  the  heralds  of  the  President 
ind  Senate.^  If  this  is  to  be  the  construction  of  the  treaty- 
making  power,  it  is  then  tremendous  indeed. 
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The  specific  powers  vested  in  Congress  are  qualified 
by  exceptions.  That  as  to  commerce,  by  the  prohibition 
to  prevent  the  emigration  of  certain  persons  before  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  eight*  But  if  this  power  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  extent  claimed,  the  President  and  Senate 
are  not  bound  by  this  exception.  Congress  cannot  regn- 
late  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  control 
matters  of  religion.  But  this  prohibition  would  not  ex- 
tend to  the  treaty  power ;  thus  the  authority  of  the  three 
branches  is  limited,  though  that  of  two  of  the  others  are 
left  at  large. 

In  what  department  the  power  of  declaring  war  sboold 
be  lodged  had  been  a  question  in  the  National  Convention. 
It  was  finally  vested  in  the  Legislature  to  guard  against 
the  abuses  of  placing  the  power  of  declaring  war  in  the 
hands  that  were  to  conduct  it.  But  the  doctrine  now  ad- 
vocated, would,  in  case  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  (tensive 
and  defensive,  drive  the  country  into  a  war  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  express  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  every 
principle  of  sound  government. 

The  appropriations  for  the  support  of  armies  are  lim- 
ited to  two  years.  By  this  power,  if  Congress  may  not 
deliberate  on  the  subject  of  appropriations,  this  important 
check  is  gone.  The  checks  of  the  Constitution  are  ct 
two  kinds ;  where  the  general  power  is  divided  into  dif- 
fer^it  departments,  or  where  they  co-operate  for  Mme 
purposes.  As  it  is  a  Constitution  of  limitationa  and 
checks,  that  construction  deserves  most  weight  which 
vides  in  the  present  case  a  check  on  the  treaty  power.. 
This  is  the  only  remaining  construction — ^that 
co-operate  in  the  treaty-making  power  in  8<»ne  cases,  m 
act  as  a  check  upon  it,  in  the  mode  practised  under 
British  Constitution.  Where  a  treaty  provides  stipsli 
tions  not  clashing  with  the  authority  vested  in  the 
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Jature,  wo  far  there  k  no  need  of  their  co-operation. 
"^iVhere  they  do  clash,  the  branch  in  which  a  specific 
power  it  vested,  must  be  consulted  and  must  use  its  dis- 
csretion;  otherwise  they  become  executive  merely,  and 
only  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  another  department. 

It  has  been  said,  that  no  treaty  would  be  practicable, 
mdT  any  agency  was  necessary  for  Congress.  But  it  is  not 
'^he  inquiry  how  far  the  Liegislature  can  contract  with 
foreign  nations,  though  as  they  are  able  to  originate  a 
contract  to  borrow  money,  they  might  be  able  to  originate 
^  treaty.  But  the  question  is,  May  not  their  agency  be 
siecessary  in  the  completion  of  a  treaty,  as  in  the  case  of 
^Sreat  Britain.  It  had  been  said,  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate were  more  capable  of  making  a  good  treaty  without 
*Shan  with  the  co-operation  of  the  other  branch.  Why 
"^ras  the  popular  branch  to  be  most  suspected  7 

No  construction,  he  said,  would  be  found  perfectly 
^Sree  from  objection.  That  which  he  advocated,  best  re- 
^^nciled  the  different  parts  of  the  Constitution,  was  most 
^^onsistent  with  its  spirit,  most  likely  to  produce  harmony 
^unong  the  different  departments  of  the  government,  and 
^^o  secure  the  happiness  of  the  people.  If  the  omnipotence 
«f  one  authority  be  allowed,  if  one  is  to  roam  at  large, 
^while  the  other  is  confined,  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the 
<7onstitution  are  abandoned  and  lost.* 

In  the  frequent  discussions  of  the  Constitution,  to 
^which  Madison  had  before  given  rise,  it  has  been  seen, 

*  Ames  to  Gore,  i.  189 :  "  Madison  spun  cobweb  jesterdaj — stated  fire 
^onsCraotioiis  of  the  Constitation  and  proceeded  to  suggest  the  difficulties  in 
^aeh,  bat  was  strangely  waiy  in  giving  his  opinion.  Conscience  made  him  a 
<«owaid.  He  flinched  from  an  explicit  aod  bold  creed  of  anarchy.  GUes  has 
SM  KTopIes,  and  certainly  less  sense.    «    «    •    •    I  like  their  yiolenca 

Ton  and  other  discerning  friends  of  order  will  note  the  wickedness,  inconsis- 

teney  and  sophistry  of  these  Catalines." 
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that  he  sought  to  derive  support  to  his  peculiar  interpre* 
tations  by  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  his  statements  of  which  were  questioned. 

On  this  occasion,  no  such  reference  was  made  cither 
by  him,  or  by  Baldwin,  who  concurred  with  him  in  oppo- 
sition, and  had  also  been  a  member  of  that  body.  Both 
were  silent  as  to  its  proceedings,  on  this  subject.  The 
inquiry  was  awakened  among  the  Federalists :  Did  the 
Journal  of  those  proceedings  contain  decisive  evidence 
against  the  novel  doctrine  now  contended  for  T 

By  referring  to  that  Journal,  it  appears,*  that  Bald- 
win and  Madison  were  both  members  of  the  committee 
of  eleven,  appointed  to  report  on  the  incomplete  parts  of 
the  Constitution. — That  this  Committee  reported,  ''that 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  shall  have  the  power  to  make  treaties,  but  that  no 
treaty  of  peace  should  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present,^  and  that  an  amend- 
ment, by  which  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  required,  was  rejected  by  the  votes  of  all  the 
States,  except  Pennsylvania ! 

The  opponents  of  the  call  upon  the  President  were 
led  to  examine  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Country. 
If,  they  asked,  when  the  Constitution  was  first  promul- 
gated, the  co-operation  of  that  House  bad  been  understood 
to  be  necessary  to  give  a  treaty  validity,  whence  arose 
the  extraordinary  agitation  on  this  subject  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  7     Could  the  object  of  that  apprehenno] 
have  been  the  mere  power  of  digesting  treaties  to  be  lai< 
before  the  House   for  their  approbation?     Would  t 
friends  have  vindicated  it  by  proving  that  this  great  trus9^ 
was  most  safely  deposited  with  the  President  and  Senate  ? 

*  Journals  of  Conyentioii,  Ang.  81,  Sept  4  and  7, 1787. 
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^ould  they  not  have  shown  the  alarm  to  be  groundless  7 
Would  they  not  have  replied  in  the  language  of  novel 
liscovery,  *  Every  subject  of  legislation  is  an  exception 
rom  the  power  of  making  treaties,'  and  thus  have  proved 
o  the  world  that  these  sages  had  devised  and  offered  to 
heir  countrymen  a  scheme  of  legislation  destitute,  by  an 
ncpress  delegation,  of  the  essential  attribute  of  adjusting 
lifferences  with  other  nations,  and  of  agreeing  with  them 
>n  the  terms  of  intercourse?  No.  They  admitted  the 
>ower,  proved  its  necessity,  contended  that  it  would  be 
lafe  in  practice  Its  immense  importance  and  extent; 
ts  control  (by  its  stipulations)  of  the  legislative  power 
srere  mutually  admitted.  The  objections  raised  were, 
±al  it  was  not  adequately  guarded ;  and  that  the  House 
yt  Representatives  ought  to  have  participated  in  its  exer- 
cise. 

Parts  of  "  The  Federalist  *'  written  by  Madison  were 
quoted*  to  show  that  he  there  admitted  and  approved  the 
construction  he  now  opposed.  In  the  State  Conventions, 
the  treaty  power,  to  the  full  extent  now  claimed,  was 
avowed  by  the  friends,  and  was  decried  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Constitution;  and  amendments  to  limit  it  were 
proposed.  In  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  Madison  had 
proved,  that  treaties,  made  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
were  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land.  There  the  exclusion 
of  the  Representatives  was  defended,  and  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  checks  provided  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
that  of  the  House  was  not  embraced.  Could  this  have 
l>een  overlooked?  Virginia  proposed  an  amendment, 
that  no  commercial  treaty  should  be  valid,  unless  ratified 
1>y  two-thirds  of  all  the  Senators.  With  this  check  she 
^was  content.    Would  she  have  proposed  it,  had  she  con* 

*  ^  CAmiUnf,"  No.  88,  bj  Hamiltoii. 
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ceived  that  the  check  already  existed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  7  Similar  evidences  were  derived  from 
the  proceedings  of  other  States. 

The  practice  of  Congress  had  been  uniform.  Indian 
treaties  had  been  proclaimed  as  laws ;  and  without  being 
communicated  to  the  House,  it  had  made  appropriation! 
for  them,  as  it  had  with  respect  to  other  laws.  By  an 
express  resolve,  all  treaties,  made  or  to  be  made  and  pro- 
mulgated under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  were 
directed  to  be  published  and  annexed  to  their  code  of 
laws.* 

The  proposition  of  Madison  made  in  seventeen  hundred 
eighty-nine  and  renewed  in  ninety-four  to  discriminate  be- 
tween nations  having  treaties  of  commerce  and  those  which 
have  not,  implied  the  competency  of  the  treaty-making 
power  on  the  very  principle  which  he  now  opposed. 

The  embargo  laid  by  a  former  Congress  was  general 
and  embraced  Swedish  vessels.  They  were  by  treaty 
exempt  from  this  power.  Without  any  law,  by  mere 
force  of  the  treaty,  they  were  permitted  to  sail. 

The  recent  proceedings  and  memorials  of  the  oppon- 
tion  admitted  the  complete  validity  of  a  treaty  made  with- 


out any  co-operation  of  the  House.    ^'  Lately  at  Harris- 
burgh,  the  meeting  (which  Gallatin  must  remember,  fa 
he  was  present)  proposed  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  \ 
to  provide,  that  no  treaty  hereafter  made  shall  be  < 
to  alter  or  affect  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  anj^j . 
particular  State;   until  it  shall  have  been  laid  befo 
and  assented  to  by  the  House  of  Representatives.** 
recent  amendments  recommended  by  the  Yii^nia 
lature  proposed  to  change  the  Constitution,  by  vesting  t 
power  now  claimed  in  the  House. 

*  Besolve  Honie  of  RepreaentatifM^  Jane  4,  1790. 
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This  power  had  been  confided  to  the  Senate  as  repre- 
snting  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  as  an  equiva- 
itkt  for  the  equal  legislative  power  they  surrendered,  in 
imitting  a  numerical  representation  in  the  House. 

The  true  question  was,  were  they  by  construction  and 
aplication  now  to  extend  their  controlling  influence  over 
ibjects  expressly  delegated  by  the  people  to  another  de- 
artment  of  the  government  7  To  preserve  that  govern- 
lent  as  the  guardian  of  their  liberties,  each  of  its  depart- 
lenta  must  be  kept  distinct  and  within  its  prescribed  lim- 
M^ — ^yet  we  are  asked,  why  suspect  the  popular  branch  7 
9  k  not  as  good  evidence  of  Republicanism  to  defend  the 
xecutive  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights  as  to 
ontend  for  any  other  department  7 

A  treaty  has  been  denominated  a  technical  term  ; 
rhat  does  the  term  include,  but  stipulations  between  in- 
ependent  nations  relative  to  subjects  in  which  the  con- 
racting  parties  had  a  mutual  or  common  interest  7  Let 
hose  who  would  more  limit  its  sense,  mark  the  limits ! 

The  power  was  unlimited  by  the  Constitution,  and, 
or  the  purposes  of  peace,  security  and  intercourse,  it  was 
limitable.  But  so  enormous  a  power  may  be  abused ! 
fay  not  the  power  to  raise  armies,  to  lay  taxes,  to  define 
runes  and  impose  punishments  be  abused  7  All  rest  in 
lie  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  and  all  must  be  controlled 
y  the  elective  voice,  and  in  the  last  extremity  by  the 
trong  arm  of  the  people.  The  remedy  was  to  be  found 
n  their  independent  spirit.  Of  the  five  constructions 
aentioned  by  Madison,  three  had  never  been  contended 
or.  The  fourth  was  objected  to  by  him  because  of  its 
usceptibility  to  abuse  ;  and  as  to  the  fifth,  though  he  in- 
Jined  to  believe  that  legislative  co-operation  was  neces- 
ary,  he  had  given  no  decisive  opinion. 

If  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Constitution,  why  had 
Vol.  VL— 24 
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that  instrument  been  silent  as  to  its  true  meaning  !  Why 
bad  be  admitted  an  opposite  construction  7  Was  he  yet 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whom  a  power,  he  had  so  per- 
spicuously described,  was  delegated  7  If  treaties  cannot 
operate  on  subjects  within  the  sphere  of  legislation,  what 
can  they  do  7  They  cannot  make  alliances,  ascertain 
boundaries,  stipulate  indemnities,  or  cede  territory.  All 
may  infringe  some  legislative  power.  No  power  then  has 
been  delegated  to  the  government  of  regulating  our  for- 
eign relations ;  or  else  this  government  is  competent  to 
treat  with  every  government  on  earth,  but  that  of  Great 
Britain ! 

Would  such  a  treaty  with  any  other  power  ever  have 
excited  a  doubt  as  to  its  Constitutionality  7  All  these  ob- 
jects of  legislation  have  been  operated  on  by  the  treaty 
with  France  and  more.  No  legislative  co-operation  had 
been  required. 

It  had  been  contended,  (by  Gallatin,)  that  whatever 
stipulation  in  a  treaty  required  legislative  provision  or  re- 
pealed a  law,  did  not  become  a  supreme  law,  until  it  had 
received  legislative  sanction.  The  Constitution  contained 
no  such  limitation.  But  the  practice  of  Parliament  was 
adduced.  The  authority,  on  which  he  relied,  proved  that 
in  England,  the  King  possessed  this  power  in  all  its  plen- 
itude. Foreign  powers  could  hold  her  to  her  compacts 
without  regard  to  Parliament.  But  were  it  otherwise, 
are  the  powers  of  the  Commons  and  t)f  this  House,  the 
same  7  There,  treaties  might  not  be  supreme  laws  until 
approved  by  the  Legislature ! 

Why  depart  from  the  true  inquiry — ^the  expressly 
delegated  powers  of  our  written  Constitution  7  Part  of 
the  treaty  might  bind  us  as  a  supreme  law,  and  part,  it 
had  been  said,  required  legislative  sanction.  By  the  Con- 
stitution, the  President  negotiates  a  treaty,  submits  it  to 
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^Iie  Senate,  two-thirds  approve  it.  By  the  Constitution, 
^1  law  necessary,  it  is  said,  to  give  binding  force  to  a  com- 
j>act  with  a  foreign  power  may  be  made  by  two-thirds  of 
loth  houses  without  the  intervention  of  the  President ' 
nfet  the  treaty-making  power  is  classed  in  the  Constitu- 
-^ion  with  the  Executive  powers,  and  is  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  President  and  Senate.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  must  sanction  a  treaty ;  a  majority  may  pass  a 
law,  and  thus  give  validity  to  the  instrument. 

A  distinction  had  been  taken  between  treaties  signed 
^nd  ratified,  and  those  made  **  under  the  authority  of  the 
TJnited  States."  What  treaties  were  made  under  that 
authority?  The  answer  is,  treaties  made  by  those  to 
^whom  the  people  by  their  Constitution  had  delegated  the 
]>ower.  To  the  President  was  granted  expressly  ibis 
qualified  power.    No  other  department  had  it. 

The  discretion  of  the  House  had  been  dwelt  upon  for 
^e  public  security.  They  might,  it  had  been  said,  **  stop 
^e  wheels  of  the  (xovernment.''  They  had  the  power, 
1>at  whence  did  they  derive  it  T  Was  it  from  the  same 
source  which  gave  to  individuals  the  power  of  resisting 
^e  laws  7  They  had  the  power  to  do  wrong,  but  had 
they  th^  right  to  do  wrong  7  Whether  the  wrong  was 
<^oinmitted  by  acting  when  they  ought  not  to  act,  or  re- 
cusing to  act  where  they  ought,  was  immaterial,  both- 
^were  equally  reprehensible.  The  discretion  of  the  House 
^was  not  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  perfect  compact,  but  at 
^o  the  mode,  the  fund  and  other  details. 


CHAPTER    CXXV. 

That  from  the  commencement  of  its  career,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  sought  popular  favor  by  exciting  the  House 
of  RepresentlttiTes  against  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
government  is  among  the  most  prominent  facts  in  the 
early  history  of  this  country. 

This  was  the  more  easy  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
Executive  power  in  a  separate  department  was  a  power, 
until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  new  to  the  people, 
who  had  previously  been  governed,  or  rather  compro- 
mised with,  through  committees  of  Congress,  elected  an- 
nually, or  for  a  shorter  term.  The  objects  of  this  power 
were  also  of  high  moment,  of  an  indefinite  nature,  and 
requiring  prompt  and  vigorous  action.  It  naturally  would 
inspire  distrust,  rouse  and  attract  the  suspicions  of  the 
people. 

In  the  infancy  of  a  government,  where  so  much  was 
to  be  done,  it  was  not  difficult  to  induce  the  belief  that 
more  was  intended  than  was  avowed.  The  fixed  position 
of  Washington  in  the  public  affections,  and  his  known 
caution  warded  ofi'  this  belief  from  him ;  but  as  jealousy 
must  have  an  object,  it  was  easily  directed  towards  Ham- 
ilton— a  jealousy  which  his  active,  ardent,  indefatigable, 
various  and  comprehensive  exertions,  presenting  him  to 
view  in  every  part  of  the  public  service,  would  naturally 
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keep  alive.  His  universal  '^instrumentality"  was  the 
term  of  reproach  applied  to  him  by  his  opponent9. 
Meanwhile,  the  slow  process  of  legislation  placed  the 
Legislature  before  the  people  as  the  reasoning  faculty  of 
the  nation.  The  immensity  of  its  power  was  concealed 
from  view ;  and,  under  the  guise  of  interposing  checks  to 
'that  of  the  Executive,  it  would  be  enabled  to  make  suc- 
cessive and  successful  encroachments. 

Previous  to  this  Congress,  the  self-called  Democratic 
party  had  at  times  a  small,  and  on  many  questions,  a 
doubtful  majority  in  the  House,  now  that  majority  was 
large  and  decisive.  It  felt  its  strength.  Early  in  the 
Session,  it  has  been  stated,  a  long  sought  triumph  was  at 
last  obtained  over  the  Treasury  department.  The  mem- 
ber who  led  on  this  occasion  had  claimed  significantly  the 
abstract  right  ^  to  stop  the  wheels  of  government ; "  and 
the  recent  debate  had  shown,  that  he  believed  the  moment 
had  arrived,  when,  on  the  plea  of  legislative  discretion, 
that  right  was  to  be  exerted.  ' 

With  intense  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Hamilton  had  watched  and  deplored  this  spirit 
of  encroachment.  He  had  seen  its  terrific  influence  in 
the  despotic  anarchy  of  France.  He  knew,  that  by  con- 
solidating in  one  department  the  powers  of  the  others,  a 
despotism  was  produced.  This  danger  was  the  more  ap- 
palling, because  the  doctrine  and  the  outline  of  the  pro- 
cess to  be  adopted  in  relation  to  the  treaty  with  England 
were  seen  to  have  been  delineated  by  a  foreign  power,* 
a  short  time  after  Jefierson's  suggestion  of  it. 

Reluctant  as  Hamilton  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
make  the  President  an  object  for  the  shafts  of  the  opposir 

*  In  a  Ptiis  Journal  of  Dec.  6, 1796,  the  coarse  pnnned  by  the  opposition 
M  to  this  treaty,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  sostained,  were  d«- 
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tion  by  a  positive  denial  of  the  papers  called  for,  the 
0|>inion8  disclosed  in  the  debate  left  no  doubt,  in  his  mind, 
that  this  usurpation  must  be  resisted.  The  President  re- 
flected anxiously  on  the  course  to  be  pursued.  He  was 
at  first  inclined  to  a  compliance  with  the  call  of  the  House, 
from  the  hope  that  facility  might  thus  be  given  to  the 
provisions  for  the  treaty,  provided  the  principle  of  his 
right  to  refuse  the  papers  could  be  saved.  This,  he  was 
toon  convinced,  would  be  improper.  He  then  contem- 
plated a  partial  delivery  of  them. 

In  reply  to  a  letter,  consulting  him  as  to  this  expe- 
dient, Hamilton  wrote :  / 

**I  had  the  honor  to  reoeiTe  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  22d.  The 
coarse  you  suggest  has  some  ohrious  adyantages,  and  merits  careful 
oODBideration.  I  am  not  however  without  fears  that  there  are  things 
in  the  imtruetumM  to  Mr.  Jajr,  which  good  policy,  considering  the  mat- 
ter externally  as  well  as  internally ^  would  render  it  inexpedient  to 
communicate.  This  I  shall  ascertain  to-day.  A  middle  course  is  un- 
der consideration ;  that  of  not  communicatmg  the  papers  to  the  House, 
but  of  declaring  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to  permit  them 
Id  he  read  hy  the  membert  individually.  But  this  is  liahle  to  a  great 
part  of  the  ohjections  which  militate  against  a  full  puhlic  disclosure. 
I  throw  it  out,  howerer,  here,  that  you  may  he  thinking  of  it,  if  it  haJB 
not  hefore  occurred.  In  the  qpurse  of  this  day,  I  shall  endeaTor  to 
ooncentrate  my  ideas,  and  prepare  something,  the  premises  of  which 
may  he  in  any  event  proper,  admitting  of  the  conclusion  heing  modified, 
and  adapted  to  your  erentual  determination." 

To  keep  up  the  public  excitement,  the  debate,  of  which 
an  abstract  has  been  given,  was  much  protracted.  Near 
its  close,  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  by  the  mover 
of  the  resolution,  to  consider  his  proposition  for  the  pro- 
lection  of  American  seamen.  The  discussion  on  the  call 
for  papers  was  then  pressed,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March,  the  question  being  taken,  Livingston's  resolution 
passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty-two  to  thirty-seven  members^ 
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five  being  absent.*  This  vote  was  regarded  as  a  pre- 
judgment in  relation  to  the  appropriations  for  the 
treaty. 

As  the  instructions  and  correspondence  under  which 
it  had  been  negotiated,  were  laid  before  the  Senate,  at  its 
extra  session,  and  were  known  to  the  opposition,  the  real 
objects  of  this  procedure  were  not  to  obtain  information. 
But,  they  were,  if  the  papers  should  be  refused,  to  excite 
a  clamor  against  Washington ; — if  granted,  to  make  them 
public.  Avoiding  the  direct  responsibility  of  pronouncing 
the  treaty  a  nullity  as  having  been  made  in  violation  of 
instructions,  to  urge  the  incongruity  of  those  instructions 
— and,  if  not  their  letter,  that  their  spirit  had  been  de- 
parted from,  as  a  ground  for  a  refusal  to  pass  the  laws 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

To  render  the  procedure  more  pointedly  offensive  to 
Washington,  Livingston,  who  had  so  recently  initiated  an 
inquiry  into  the  treatment  of  the  son  of  La  Fayette,  was 
associated  with  Gallatin,  so  deeply  implicated  in  the  re- 
cent Insurrection,  representing  two  of  the  Insurgent 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  Committee  to  make  the 
demand  of  the  President.  He  replied  that  he  would  take 
it  into  consideration. 

On  the  following  day,  Hamilton  wrote  to  him : 

"I  perceiTe  that  the  resolation  has  been  carried.  I  have  not  been 
idle  as  far  as  my  situation  would  permit,  but  it  will  not  be  in  mj 
power,  as  I  had  hoped,  to  send  you  what  I  am  preparing,  hy  this  day's 
post ;  the  next  will  carry  it.  It  does  not  however  appear  necessary 
that  the  ExecutiTe  should  be  in  a  hurry.  « 

"  The  final  result  in  my  mind,  for  reasons  I  shall  submit  in  my 
next,  is,  that  the  papers  ought  a22  to  be  refused.  I  am  persuaded  the 
communication  of  the  instructions  in  particular  would  do  harm  to  the 
President,  and  to  the  goyemment." 

*  All  the  member!  from  Viiginia  (19)  voted  in  the  minority. 
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Two  days  after,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  he 
again  wrote : 

''I  am  mortified  at  not  being  able  to  send  you  by  this  post  a  cer- 
tain draft.  But  the  opinion  that  reasons  ought  to  be  given  and  pretty 
fblly  has  extended  it  to  a  considerable  length,  and  a  desire  to  make  it 
aoenrate  as  to  idea  and  expression  keeps  it  still  upon  the  anviL  But 
It  is  so  fiu*  prepared  that  I  can  assure  it  by  to-morrow's  post.  Delay 
Is  always  unpleasant  Bat  the  case  is  delicate  and  important  enou^ 
to  Justify  it. 

**  I  mentioned,  as  my  opinion,  that  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Jay,  if 
published,  would  do  harm.  The  truth,  unfortunately  is,  that  it  is  in 
general,  a  crude  mass  which  will  do  no  credit  to  the  Administration. 
This  was  my  impression  of  it  at  the  time ;  but  the  delicacy  of  attempt- 
ing too  much  reformation  in  the  work  of  another  head  of  department, 
the  hurry  of  the  moment,  and  a  great  confidence  in  the  person  to  be 
sent,  prevented  my  attempting  that  reformation. 

^  There  are  several  particular  points  in  it,  which  would  have  a  very 
Ql  effect  to  be  published.  1.  There  is  a  part  which  seems  to  admit  the 
idea^  that  an  adjustment  might  be  made  respecting  the  spoliations 
which  should  leave  that  matter  finally  to  the  ordinary  coune  of  the 
British  courts.  This  is  obscurely  and  ambiguously  expressed,  but  the 
least  color  for  such  a  construction  would  give  occasion  for  infinite 
damor.  2.  The  negotiator  is  expressly  instructed  to  accede  to  the 
entire  abolition  of  alieniam  as  to  inheritances  of  land.  You  have  seen 
what  clamor  has  been  made  about  the  moderate  modification  of  this 
Idea  in  the  treaty,  and  can  thence  judge  what  a  load  would  fidl  on  this 
part  of  the  instructions.  3.  He  is  instructed  to  enter  into  an  article 
against  the  employment  of  privateers  in  war.  This  is  manifestly 
against  a  country  which  has  no  navy,  in  a  treaty  with  a  country  which 
has  a  large  navy.  For  it  is  chiefly  by  privateers  that  we  could  annoy 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  Some  would  consider  this  as  a  philosophic 
whim:  others  as  an  intentional  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try t6  Great  Britain.  4.  There  are  several  parts  which  hold  up  the 
disreputable  and  disorganizing  idea  of  not  being  able  to  restrain  our 
own  citizens.  5.  There  are  parts,  which  though  proper  to  our  agent, 
the  publication  of  which  would  be  a  violation  of  decorum  towards 
Great  Britain  after  an  amicable  termination  of  the  afiair ;  and  offensive^ 
because  contrary  to  the  rules  of  friendly  and  respectful  procedure.    6. 
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TThe  Instroctioiis  have  too  little  point  (in  the  spirit  of  the  framer  *  who 
"wu  in  t^  habit  of  saying  moch  and  saying  little)  and  would  be  cen- 
sured as  altogether  deficient  in  firmness  and  spirit. 

^  On  the  whole,  I  haye  no  doubt  that  the  publication  of  these  in- 
structions would  do  harm  to  the  Ezecutiye,  and  to  the  character  and 
interest  of  the  goyemment.  If  the  President  concludes  to  send  the 
papers,  they  ought  only  to  be  the  CammistionSj  and  Mr.  Jay's  earre- 
tpimdenee,  saying  that  these  are  all,  that  it  appears  to  him  for  the  pub« 
lie  interest  to  send  The  draft  will  be  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  this 
conclusion. 

"  But  he  may  be  then  prepared  for  as  much  clamor  as  if  he  sent  none. 
It  would  be  said,  that  what  was  done,  showed  that  the  principle  had 
not  been  the  obstacle ;  and  that  the  Instructions  were  withheld  b^ 
cause  they  would  not  bear  the  light.  Or  at  most  only,  that  part  of  the 
Instructions  should  go  which  begins  at  these  words — ^  4th.  This  enu- 
meration presents  generally  the  objects  which  it  is  desirable  to  com- 
prise in  a  commercial  treaty,'  Ac.,  to  the  end  of  the  Instructions. 

'^  But  after  the  fullest  reflection  I  haye  been  able  to  giye  the  sub- 
ject (though  I  peroeiye  serious  dangers  and  inconyeniences  in  the 
course)  I  entertain  a  final  opinion  that  it  will  be  best,  after  the  usurpa- 
tion attempted  by  the  House  of  Representatiyes,  to  send  none  and  to 
lesist  in  totality. — ^Affectionately  and  respectfully." 

The  next  day,  Hamilton  again  wrote  to  the  President : 

^I  wish  the  enclosed  could  haye  been  sent  in  a  more  perfect  state. 
But  it  was  impossible.  I  hope  howeyer  it  can  be  made  out  and  may 
be  usefuL  It  required  more  time  to  say  all  that  was  proper  in  a  more 
condensed  form.  In  considering  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
President)  it  may  be  well  he  should  be  reminded,  that  the  same  de- 
scription of  men  who  call  for  the  papers  haye  heretofore  maintuned, 
that  they  were  not  bound  by  any  communication  in  confidence,  but 
were  fi«o  afterwards  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  papers  sent  them." 

This  letter  was  thus  acknowledged  by  Washington 
on  Thursday,  the  thirty-first  of  March : 

''I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  sufficiently  for  the  trouble  you 
haye  taken  to  dilate  on  the  request  of  the  House  or  how  to  apologiie 

•  Edmund  Randolph. 
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fbr  the  trouble  (much  greater  than  I  had  any  idea  ot  gi^n^  whidi 
70a  have  taken  to  show  the  hnpropriety  of  that  request  From  the 
first  moment  and  firom  the  Ailleat  oonTiction  in  my  own  mind,  I  had 
reeolTed  to  retitt  the  principle  whidi  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
established  by  the  call  of  the  Hoose  of  Representatives,  and  only  de- 
liberated on  the  manner,  in  which  this  could  be  done  with  least  bad 
consequences." 

After  stating  the  different  views  he  had  taken,  he  ob- 
served : 

^  Under  these  hnpressions  I  proceeded  with  the  Heads  of  Dqiart- 
ments  and  the  Attorney  General  to  collect  materials,  and  to  prepare 
an  answer,  subject  however  to  revision  and  alteration  according  to 
circumstances.  This  answer  was  ready  on  Monday  and  prepared  to 
be  sent  in  on  Tuesday,  but  it  was  delayed  until  I  should  receive  what 
was  expected.  Not  doing  it  definitely  on  that  day,  the  delivery  of  my 
answer  was  further  postponed  till  the  next :  notwithstanding  the  anx- 
ious solicitude  which  was  visible  in  all  quarters,  to  learn  the  result  of 
Executive  decision. 

"  Finding  that  the  draft  I  had  prepared  embraced  most,  if  not  all, 
the  principles  which  were  detailed  in  the  paper  I  received  yesterday, 
though  not  the  reasonings ;  that  it  would  take  considerable  time  to 
copy  the  latter,  and  above  aU,  having  understood,  that  if  the  papers 
were  refused,  a  fresh  demand,  with  strictures  might  be  expected,  I  sent  in 
the  answer  which  was  ready;  reserving  the  other  as  a  source  for 
reasoning,  if  my  information  proves  true.  I  could  not  be  satisfied 
without  giving  you  this  concise  account  of  the  business.  To  express 
again  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  pams  you  have  been  at  to  investigate 
the  subject" 

The  message  transmitted  by  the  President,  after  allud- 
ing to  the  principle  of  the  call  avowed  in  the  debate,  and 
to  its  consequences,  stated  the  disposition  he  had  always 
evinced  to  give  any  information  which  the  Constitution 
had  enjoined  upon  him  to  give,  or  which  could  be  required 
as  a  right,  and  to  harmonize  with  the  other  branches  of 
the  government,  so  far  as  his  trust  and  the  obligations 
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which  his  oath  of  office  prescribed.  It  then  remarked 
upon  the  secrecy  and  caution  which  the  conduct  of  foreign 
negotiations  required,  and  on  the  influence  of  disclosure 
on  future  negotiations  even  afler  the  conclusion  of  those 
which  were  pending ;  that  the  necessity  of  this  caution 
and  secrecy  was  one  cogent  reason  for  vesting  the  treaty- 
making  power  where  it  was  vested. 

To  admit  the  right  to  demand  and  to  have  of  course 
all  the  papers  respecting  a  foreign  negotiation,  would  be 
to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent.  That  the  inspection 
of  them  could  relate  to  no  other  purpose  under  their  cog- 
nizance, except  to  that  of  an  impeachment  which  had  not 
been  expressed.  That  the  papers  had  all  been  laid  before 
the  Senate. 

It  was  then  stated,  that  the  President  had  ever  en- 
tertained but  one  opinion,  that  the  power  of  making  trea- 
ties was  exclusively  vested  in  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
That  every  treaty,  so  made  and  promulgated,  thencefor- 
ward became  the  law  of  the  land.  That  it  was  so  under- 
stood by  foreign  powers.  We  had  declared  and  they 
had  believed,  that  when  so  ratified  they  became  obliga- 
tory. In  this  construction  of  the  Constitution  every 
House  of  Representatives  had  acquiesced,  and  not  a  doubt 
of  its  correctness  had  until  this  time  appeared. 

The  proceedings  of  the  State  Conventions  confirmed 
this  view.  The  Constitution  was  the  result  of  a  spirit  of 
amity  and  mutual  concession,  and  under  the  influence  of 
this  spirit  the  smaller  States  were  admitted  to  an  equal 
participation  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  invested  with  great 
powers,  on  which  participation  the  sovereignty  and  politi- 
cal safety  of  (he  smaller  States  were  deemed  essentially 
to  depend.  In  the  Journals  of  the  General  Convention  a 
proposition,  ''that  no  treaty  should  be  binding  on  the 
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United  States  which  was  not  ratified  by  a  law,"  was  made 
and  explicitly  rejected. 

The  assent  of  the  House  not  being  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  a  treaty ;  as  that  with  Great  Britain  exhibited 
in  itself  all  the  objects  requiring  legislative  provision,  on 
which  the  papers  called  for  could  throw  no  light ;  and  as 
it  is  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the  government 
that  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Constitution  between 
the  different  departments  should  be  preserved,  a  just  re- 
gard to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  forbid  a  compliance 
with  the  request. 

The  refusal  to  communicate  these  papers  is  referred  to 
in  a  most  extraordinary  minute  of  Jefferson,  that  ^tbe 
President  said,  if  he  communicated  all  Jay's  papers  to  the  ^^ 
Senate,  every  man  would  pronounce  him  bribed ! " 

The  reference  to  the  Journal  of  the  Convention 
sensibly  felt  by  Madison.    He  wrote  to  Jefferson,  ^  Ac 
cording  to  my  memory,  and  that  of  others,  the  Journal  ol 
the  Convention  was  by  a  vote  deposited  with  the  Presi — ^- 
dent  to  be  kept  sacred  until  called  for  by  some  competenv^ 
authority.    How  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  use 
has  made  of  it  T  "    When  it  is  recollected,  that  he  hi 
prepared  notes  of  the  debates  of  that  body  for  future  pul 
lication,  in  disregard  of  its  positiye  injunction,  this  act 
Washington  obviously  was  not  the  true  source  of  his 
satisfaction.    It  proceeded  from  the  disclosure  of  his  ow 
inconsistency.    "  Madison,"  Ames  wrote,  **  is  deeply  ii 
plicated  by  the  appeal  of  the  President  to  the  proceed!] 
of  the  General  Convention,  and  most  persons  think 
irrecoverably  disgraced,  as  a  man  void  of  sincerity 
fairness.**  ♦ 

•Am6ttoMiiiot,April2, 1796.    Ame^f  Waiki^  L  191. 
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The  President  had  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  to 
IHamilton  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ascertain,  whether 
ai  person  contemplated  by  him  would  act  as  a  Commis- 
flrioner  under  the  British  treaty.  Resolved  to  indicate  his 
determination  to  carry  it  into  effect,  he  soon  after  nomi- 
nated the  Commissioners  to  the  Senate,  which  nomination 
was  published. 

On  the  same  day,*  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the 
House  to  refer  the  late  message  as  to  the  call  for  papers 
to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

This  gave  rise  to  a  warm  discussion.  Gallatin  was  in 
favor  of  the  resolution.  "  The  President,"  he  said,  "  had 
entered  into  their  motives  for  refusing ;  indeed,  he  had 
gone  further ;  he  had  adverted  to  the  debates  had  in  the 
House.  It  is  certainly  right  to  notice  the  message  and  to 
explain  their  real  motives.  Referring  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  was  deciding  nothing,  but  only  determining  to 
examine." 

Harper  replied,  **  This  was  not  the  first  attempt  to  get 
the  House  to  do  something  to  commit  them  to  do  some- 
thing more.  He  insisted,  such  a  reference  would  be  de- 
termining that  they  would  act ;  and  when  in  Committer 
they  would  determine  how,  and  would  be  asked,  *  Why 
resolve  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  if  not  to  act  ?  * 
When  the  Indian  treaty  was  ratified  the  President  was 
requested  to  lay  it  before  them.  When  that  was  done,  it 
was  contended  that  the  House  had  a  right  to  interfere,  or 
why  ask  for  it  ?     They  could  not  be  imposed  upon  by 

*  Amefl  to  Ifinot,  L 191.    As  to  thii  answer  of  the  President :  "  The  party 

laemed  wfld  on  its  heing  read.    The  prcject  of  referring  the  message  to  a 

Committee  of  the  whole  Uonse,  is  for  the  pnrpose  of  replying  to  it ;  that  it  is 

a  maziifeato  or  declaration  of  war  against  the  other  two  hranches.    The  serious 

«^pect  of  the  business  needs  no  comment.     Mj  own  faith  is,  the  country  will 

le«T«,  or  more  properly,  is  not  with  them." 
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such  flimsy  sophistry.  The  President,  it  k  saidf  had  re- 
ferred to  motives ;  and  they  may  have  been  such  aa  Iha 
majority  would  not  avow.  The  motives  had  been  avowed 
by  the  gentleman  who  led  the  business,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania!'' 

The  resolution  passed  by  a  large  majority,  though  it 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  involve  two  differing 
branches  of  the  government  in  a  dangerous  dispute  on  a 
Constitutional  question. 

Two  resolves  were  then  introduced  by  Blount,  but 
which  were  believed  to  have  proceeded  from  another 
source.    They  were  of  a  very  complex  character.      By 
them,  the  House  disclaimed  any  agency  in  making  a. 
treaty ;  but  declared,  where  a  treaty  stipulated   regu- 
lations on  subjects  submitted  by  the  Constitution  to  tb 
power  of  Congress,  it  must  depend  for  its  execuiion  as 
such  stipulations,  on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Cc 
gress  ;  that  it  was  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of  t 
House,  in  all  such  cases  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  ol 
carrying  it  into  effect,  and  to  determine  just  as  in  tb 
judgment  may  be  conducive  to  the  public  good, 
when  information  is  asked  of  the  Executive,  it  is  not  i 
sary  that  its  purpose  should  be  stated  in  the  application. 

Thus  these  resolutions  disclaim  any  agency  in  makin 
treaties  unless  when  they  affect  the  subjects  of  their 
lative  power.    What  was  left  for  a  treaty  to  act  upon 
They  do  not  deny  the  validity  of.  a  treaty,  but  declare 
must  depend  for  its  execution  upon  a  subsequent  lai 
The  suggestion  was  assimilated  to  the  resource  of 
Ink  fish  which,  when  pursued,  darkens  the  water  thr 
which  it  escapes. 

These  resolves  were  defended  by  Madison.  He  LM  ^^ 
nied  the  right  of  the  executive  to  judge  of  the  ohjecU  tLM^<f 
functions  of  that  House.     This  the  message  had  dai 
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.Se  denied  that  the  object  of  the  call  ought  to  have  been 
expressed.     To  do  so  would  often  be  improper.     The 
■nessage  questioned    the  Constitutional    power  of  this 
J9ouse,  but  had  drawn  none  of  its  reasoning  from  the 
TKXT*  of  the  Constitution.      He  then  entered  upon  an 
analysis.     It  relied  upon  the  intention  of  the  Convention, 
and  they  had  been  called  upon  to  state  the  sense  of  that 
l>ody.    He  did  not  believe  the  sense  of  the  Convention 
had  been  required  or  admitted  as  material  on  any  Con- 
stitutional questi<m.     That  could  never  be  regarded  as 
an  oracular  guide.    As  the  instrument  came  from  them,  it 
was  the  draught  of  a  plan,  nothing  but  a  dead  letter.    If 
we  look  beyond  its  meaning,  we  look  not  to  the  General 
but  to  the  State  Conventions  which  accepted  and  ratified 
it    He  contended  that  these  debates  would  show,  that  the 
treaty  power  was  limited ;  but  they  were  full  of  chasms  and 
misconceptions.    As  to  the  interest  of  the  smaller  States  in 
the  Senate,  he  insisted,  that  construction  ought  to  prevail 
which  would  preserve  a  mutual  control  of  each  branch. 

The  message  had  said,  referring  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  treaty  power  had  been  understood  by  both  par- 
ties in  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  **  In  all  the  trea- 
ties made,  we  have  declared  and  they  have  believed."  By 
•*  we  "  was  to  be  understood  the  Executive  alone !  in  no  re- 
spect the  House.  As  to  the  precedents  under  the  present 
Constitution,  such  as  they  were,  "  this  was  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  bl  foreign  treaty  had  been  made  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  first  time  this 
power  had  come  under  formal  and  accurate  discussion." 

*  Tet  he  elsewhere  njt  i  *'  If  the  meaning  of  the  tae<  he  aonght  in  the 
cfaangeaUe  meening  of  the  words  oomposing  it,  it  is  evident,  that  the  shape 
and  attrihates  of  the  goveminent  must  partake  of  the  changes  to  which  the 
weeds  and  piirases  of  all  living  languages  are  constantly  salject"  Madison  to 
a  Lee,  June  26,  1824.    <*  Selections,'*  p.  52,  hy  J.  C.  McQnire. 
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No  reply  was  given.  The  subject,  it  was  said,  had 
been  fully  discussed.  It  was  of  the  last  importance  that 
the  treaties  should  be  carried  into  effect.  The  resolutions 
passed  the  House  on  the  seventh  of  April  by  fifty-seven 
to  thirty-five  votes,  the  previous  question  having  been 
called  by  Sedgewick. 

In  respect  to  this  message,  Hamilton  had,  previous  to 
the  debate  on  it,  written  to  the  President  in  the  following 
terms :  "  I  rejoice  in  the  decision  you  have  come  to  in  re- 
gard to  the  papers.  Whatever  may  happen,  it  is  right 
in  itself;  will  elevate  the  character  of  the  President ;  and 
inspire  confidence  abroad.  The  contrary  would  have  en- 
couraged a  spirit  of  usurpation,  the  bounds  of  which  could 
not  be  foreseen.  If  there  is  time,  I  should  like  to  have 
back  the  paper  lately  sent  to  correct,  prune,  guard  and 
strengthen.  I  have  no  copy.  But  of  the  expediency  of 
this,  circumstances  on  the  spot  will  decide.  There  is 
great  fitness  in  the  message.  I  see  only  one  point  the 
least  vulnerable,  the  too  direct  notice  of  the  debate  in  the 
House,  which  may  be  attacked  as  contrary  to  parliamen- 
tary usage.  I  hear  the  criticism  here  among  the  Living- 
stons ;  but  this  cannot  be  very  material."  *  A  few  days 
after,  the  message  which  Hamilton  had  drawn  and  in- 

*  Madison  writes  to  Monroe  by  Fulton,  April  18,  1796:  **  After  Hie  YOte 
of  twenty  majority  calling  for  tbe  papers,  it  was  expected  the  President  wodd 
send  the  whole  or  a  part  of  them.  Yon  will  find  by  his  message  in  answer, 
that  he  not  only  ran  into  the  extreme  of  an  absolute  refusal,  but  assigned 
reasons  worse  than  the  refusal  itself.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  advice,  and 
€ven  the  mumgt  ittel/^  vert  contrived  m  New  York,  where  it  was  seen,  that,  if  the 
rising  force  of  the  Republicans  "  (in  cipher)  "  was  not  resisted,  it  must 
by  a  rush  the  British  party ;  and  that  the  only  hope  of  success  lay  in 
an  open  rupture  with  the  President  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  he  eo  earfy  lent 
Mnuelf  to  the  stratagem,  I  refer  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  McClay  for  the  fonn  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  treaty.  If  no  **  (cipher)  **  defections  taka 
place  the  motion  will  succeed."    [The  blanks  are  for  illegible  words  in  the  MS.] 
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tended  to  correct,  was  returned  to  the  President,  with  the 
remark,  that  the  "  Sitting  of  the  Court  and  his  professional 
engagements  had  prevented  the  execution  of  his  plan*'' 

This  document,  one  of  the  most  able  and  important 
which  proceeded  from  his  pen,  is  too  voluminous  to  be 
embodied  at  large. 

After  adverting  to  the  obvious  reasons  of  State  which 
forbade  an  assent  to  such  a  call  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  proceeded  to  a  dissertation  on  the  deeply 
interesting  question  "  of  the  nature  of  the  Constitutional 
agency  of  that  House  in  regard  to  treaties."  The  argu- 
ment was  cast  into  a  series  of  propositions,  each  of  which 
was  placed  in  various  lights. 

At  the  close  of  a  brief  summary  of  these  propositions, 
Hamilton  observed,  in  a  private  letter : ''  On  these  grounds, 
with  the  President's  name,  a  bulwark  not  to  be  shaken,  is 
erected.  The  propositions,  in  my  opinion,  amount  to  ir- 
resistible demonstration." 

In  merely  popular  States,  as  each  great  question  of 
policy  becomes  a  question  of  party  politics,  it  is  apt  to  be 
decided  not  upon  its  merits ;  and  a  successful  advocacy 
of  an  opinion  assumes  so  much  the  character  of  a  victory, 
that  measured,  revised,  temperate  views  are  not  often 
taken,  nor  long  maintained.  Arguments  are  pronounced 
axioms — doctrines  are  regarded  as  dogmas — phrases  be- 
come laws  of  opinion  and  of  policy.  Hence  the  great  im- 
portance of  keeping  in  view  a  true  theory  of  the  relative 
offices  and  powers  of  each  Department  of  government, 
each  thus  kept  within  its  proper  constitutional  sphere, 
and  hence  Hamilton's  motive  for  this  elaborate  exposition, 

NOTE. 

Ootliiie  of  message  prepared  bj  Hamilton :— The  Constitution  empowws 
tlie  President  with  the  Senate,  "  to  make  treaties,"  withoat  professing  to  author- 
Vol.  VI.— 26 
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fat  te  ]Mrtioip«tkio  of  any  oUier  dtptftment,  tht  wliolt  po— i  it  I 
TMfetdin  tfaem. 

A  txttty  is  a  perfect  contract  between  two  nationa,  obligatoiy  on  bo&; 
but  tbat  cannot  be  a  perfected  or  an  obligatoiy  contract,  to  the  rwXUSty  aal 
duration  of  which  the  aaaent  of  anj  ether  power  in  the  State  it  eonatitotioii- 
■Il|j  neceaary. 

Again :  The  Constitution  declares,  that  a  trea^  it  a  law.  A  lam  U  9m 
oUigatoiy  mie  of  action  preteribed  bj  the  competent  anthoritj. 

But  that,  cannot  be  an  obligatoiy  role  of  action,  or  a  law,  to  the  Tafidilj 
and  obligation  of  which,  the  assent  of  another  power  in  tiie  Statt  it « 
tiooall  J  necessary. 

Both  these  important  propositiont  of  the  Conatitation  would  thoa  ba  : 
tived  bj  the  discretionary  power  claimed  for  the  Hooae  to  exeonte  the  1 
or  not 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  Gonsdtutioii  which,  by  wwuisary  ImpUeatKN^K^^ 
ehaoges  the  force  of  the  express  terms  tiiat  xegnlate  the  dq»ositof  tids  [iiiaii  ^^ 
If  so^  it  most  be  in  the  clauses  which  regolate  the  deposit  of  the  Legislati^  ^ 
power.    Here  two  questions  arise. 

FntST.  Can  the  power  of  treaty  reach  and  embrace  dkjects  upon  which  i^^ 
Legidatiye  power  is  authorixed  to  act,  as  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  c 
fining  of  piracy,  &c.,  or  are  these  objects  Tirtnally  excepted  out  of  the  c 
of  that  power  ? 

Sboomd.  If  it  can,  is  there  any  principloi  which  as  to  tbtm  giToa  to  i 
gress  or  more  properly  the  House  of  ReprssentatiTes  a  diMretionaiy  righ^fe         ^ 
anent  or  dissent  ? 

First,  The  words  ettablishing  the  power  are  maidfeedy  broad  enoa|Eftx        % 
comprehend  all  treaties. 

Second,  It  is  a  reasonable  preaamptioii,  that  they  were  meant  to  eztsHl.  % 
all  treaties  usual  among  nations,  and  so  to  be  commensurate  with  the  laifM^^ 
of  exigencies  and  objects  of  intercourse,  which  occur  between  nation  and  M-m-m- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  that  they  were  meant  to  enable  the  oigan  of  the  ]powm  n 
to  manage  with  efficacy  the  external  affiurs  of  the  Coontiy  in  all  oasafcBe- 
pending  on  compact  with  another  nation. 

Third,  Treaties  of  peace,  alliance  and  commerce,  naturally  bear  in  £S^^n- 
ent  ways  upon  many  of  the  most  important  objects  upon  whioh  ^  legiikli  -  ** 
power  is  authorixed  to  act;  upon  the  appropriation  of  money,  the  raidif  ^ 

armies,  the  equipping  fleets,  the  declaring  war,  the  regulation  of  trade. 

Fowrth,  But  there  is  no  objection  to  the  power  of  treaty  haTing  a  < 
to  embrace  those  objects. 

1st  Because,  that  latitude  is  essential  to  the  great  ends  for  wiuA  t 
power  is  institated. 
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Sd.  Beeaiue^  imlesi  it  embncet  the  olgeeto  upon  wUoh  ^  LogidatiTS 
pow«r  Hilly  alio  act,  it  is  eiBentiaUy  nngmtofj,  often  ioAdequalt  to  m»f  tmi- 
ties  oC  peace,  always  to  thoee  of  alliance  or  oommeroe. 

8d.  Becanse  it  is  the  office  of  the  LegislatiTe  power  to  establish  separate 
rnlea  of  action  for  the  nation  of  which  it  is  the  oigan,  its  arm^being  too  short 
to  reach  a  single  case  in  which  a  common  dbligatoiy  role  of  action  for  two  ni^ 
tions  is  to  be  established. 

4th.  Becaose  as  a  common  mle  of  acticn  tor  independent  nations  can  onlj 
be  established  bj  compact,  it  necessarilj  is  the  office  of  the  power  of  treaty  to 
aflfect  its  establishment 

6th.  From  this  inability  of  the  power  of  legislation  to  e£foct  whfit  iht 
power  oC  treaty  must  effect,  it  cannot  be  sujqposed  the  former  was  intended  to 
exclude  the  action  of  the  latter 

6th.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  incongruity  in  the  suppcfeltioa  that  the 
power  of  treaty  in  establishing  a  joint  rule  of  action  with  another  nation  mmy 
act  vpon  the  fame  subject  which  the  legislative  power  may  act  upon  in  estab- 
lishing a  aeparata  rule  of  action  for  one  nation. 

7th.  It  is  a  common  case  for  the  difflbreot  powers  of  goremment  to  act  upoo 
llie  same  sulgect  within  di£forent  spheres  and  in  different  modes.  The  Execo* 
tive  power  is  often  auxiliary  to  the  legislative  and  that  to  the  pactitious  power. 

8th.  This  doctrine  leads  to  no  collision  of  powers,  as  the  stipulations  of 
treaty  may  reasonably  be  considered  as  restraints  upon  the  legislative  disoro- 
tioo.  They  operate  by  pledging  the  faith  and  restricting  the  wiU  of  a  nation 
by  the  force  of  moral  obligation,  and  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  social 
right  that  the  will  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  that  of  an  individual,  may  be  bound 
by  the  moral  obligation  of  a  Contract 

9tfa.  The  organ  of  the  treaty  power  is  as  truly  the  organ  of  the  nation*a 
win,  as  that  of  the  legislative  power ;  and  that  will  acting  through  one  organ 
may  be  bound  by  the  pledge  of  its  faith  through  another  organ.  Hence  it  re- 
snlti^  that  ^  position  that  the  powers  of  treaty  and  of  legislation,  though  act- 
ing in  diffbrent  spheres,  may  embrace  in  their  action  the  same  ol^jects,  involvea 
no  interference  of  constitutional  powers,  and  that  the  former  may  reach  and 
comprehend  such  objects,  else  the  power  of  treaty  would  be  essentially  de- 
stroyed ;  whereas  the  stipulations  of  treaties,  being  only  particular  exceptions 
to  the  discretion  of  the  legislative  power  this  power  will  always  leave  a  wide 
field  of  action  beyond  and  out  of  the  exceptions. 

This  construction,  it  was  shown,  was  confirmed  by  the  analogous  terms  of 
tiie  ponfederation.  The  practice  of  the  present  government  without  any  ques- 
tion was  a  further  corroboration  of  the  intended  and  accepted  sense  of  tfia 
Constitotion  agreeing  with  that  oonstmction. 

Af  to  the  seooiid  question  ^— 
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1.  It  hM  been  leen,  thftt  the  diKretioiiftiy  ri^^  of  ueent  in  «w  Hme  of 
BcpiesentatiTee  would  oontnidict  ^  two  important  proridoBe  of  At  Gonrti- 
tntioo,  whkh  deponted  the  treety-mnking  power  in  the  Preeident  and  Senalii 
and  declared  that  treaties  so  made  shall  be  laws. 

2.  It  sapposed  that  Hoose  at  liberty  to  contravene  the  faith  of  the  nstfoa 
made  by  its  declared  agents,  and  implied  the  contradiction  that  a  nation  m^ 
lightfolly  pledge  its  faith  through  one  organ,  and,  without  any  change  of  eir- 
enmstances  to  dissolve  the  obligation,  may  reroke  the  pledge  throng^  anodier 
osgan. 

8.  No  necessary  implication  exists  or  can  be  derived  from  the  mere  grant 
of  oertdn  powers  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  common  with  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislative  body  to  control  the  obvious  import  of  the 
granting  the  treaty  power ;  and  there  being  a  rational  oonstmetion  whkh 
renders  the  due  exercise  of  these  powers  in  cases  to  which  they  are 
pompatible  with  the  operation  of  that  of  treaty,  in  all  the  neeessary  latil 
ezdudingthe  discretionary  co-operation  of  the  House,  that  oonstroetion  is 
be  preferred.  It  is  improbable,  the  Constitution  intmded  to  Test  in 
House  ao  extensive  a  control  over  treaties  without  a  single  phrase  that 
look  directly  to  the  object     It  is  the  more  improbable,  beoaoae  tiie  Sanat 


being  in  the  first  instance  a  party  to  treaties,  this  right  of  ^Mcretioiiaiy 
operation  in  the  House  in  virtue  of  its  legislative  oharaoter  would  in  fiMt 
minate  in  itself,  though  but  a  part  of  the  legislative  body ;— can  tiie  Honie 
Representatives  have  any  right  in  virtue  of  its  general  legislative  ehi 
which  is  not  effectively  participated  by  the  Senate  f 

Hamilton  next  exposed  the  sophism  of  Madison,  that  the  legislative 
is  essentially  deliberative,  and  that  when  its  agency  is  in  question,  it  has  a 
to  act  or  not,  and  enjoyed  an  abeolute  discretion,  nncontroUable  bj  any 
stitutional  iijunctions,  limits,  or  restrictions.    This,  he  said,  "  wonU 
the  fabric  of  a  fixed  and  defined  constitution  and  erect  upon  its  ruins  a 
lative  omnipotence."    It  would  for  example  give  to  Coogreas  a 
allow  or  not  a  fixed  compensation  to  the  Judges,  though  the  Constitntioa.    ^Bc^ii 
pressly  eigoins  **  that  they  shall  at  stated  timet  receive  for  their  sfiiirm^  « 
oompenaation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  oontinnanoo       ^ 
office,"  and  would  sacrifice  this  splemn  and  peremptory  command  of  the  O^m*. 
stitntion  to  the  opinion  of  Congress  respecting  a  more  essential  applieatioa    «)f 
the  public  money.    Can  this  be  true?    Can  any  thing  but  abeohitB  inabilf^ 
excuse  a  compU^moe  with  this  ii\junction,  and  does  not  the  Constitntioa  p  ^tts. 
suppose  a  moral  impossibility  of  such  inabilitj.     What  limit,  if  tiieif  im     a 
legal  diaeretion  in  any  case  to  contravene  an  injunction  of  the 
is  there  to  this  legal  discretion?     What  injunction  may  lli^  not 
sede  ?    What  becomes  of  the  appeal  to  our  Courts  on  the  Ccostitntioosll^ 
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t  lef^UtiTS  act  f  What  becomes  of  the  power  thej  sokmnlj  uacrt  to  tert 
mch  an  act  bj  the  Coiutitational  commistion  f  What  in  fine  becomes  of  tha 
CoDBtnution  ? 

It  if  a  tnith  fundamental  to  the  principles  of  our  government,  and  all  im- 
portant to  the  secority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statei^  that  the  legislatiTe 
bodj  is  not  deliberative  in  all  oases.  That  it  is  only  deliberative  and  dia- 
eretionary  when  the  Constitution  and  the  law$  lay  it  nnder  no  command  nor 
prohibition.  Where  they  command,  it  can  only  execute.  Where  they  pro- 
hibit it  camot  act  If  the  thing  be  commanded,  and  the  means  of  execution 
are  uhdcfinad,  it  may  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  the  means,  but  it  is  obliged 
to  devise  some  means.  The  Constitution  provides  no  method  of  compelling  !t 
to  act,  hut  it  ia  not  the  less  under  a  Constitutional,  legal,  and  moral  obligatioa 
to  act,  where  action  is  prescribed  and  in  conformity  with  the  rule  of  action 
presoribed. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  effect  of  the  Constitution  and  the  lawa 
to  direct  and  restrain  the  legislative  action.  The  Constitution  obliges  alwaya. 
The  laws  till  they  are  annulled  or  repealed  by  the  proper  authority ;  but  till 
Hwn  they  oblige  the  legislative  body  as  well  as  individuals.  Their  abrogation 
or  repeal  must  be  by  an  act  of  the  r^ular  organ  of  the  national  will  for  that 
poipoea  in  all  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  not  by  a  mere  refusal  to  give  eflbel 
to  its  injunctions  and  requisitions,  especially  by  a  part  of  the  legislative  body.' 
A  l^gal  discretion  to  refuse  the  execution  of  a  pre-existing  law  is  a  power  to 
rqwal  it,  and  to  attribute  this  discretion  to  a  part  of  the  legislative  body,  is  to 
attribute  to  it  the  whole  instead  of  a  part  of  the  legislative  power  in  the  given 
case.  The  idea  is  essential  that  in  a  government  like  ours,  there  is  no  body 
cf  men  or  individual  above  the  law ;  not  even  the  legishitive  body,  till  by  an 
act  of  legislation  they  have  annulled  the  law.  This  essentially  deliberative 
iaenUj  would  prevent  the  nation  ever  being  conclusively  bound  by  a  treaty. 
Why  should  the  inherent  discretion  of  a  future  legislature  be  more  bound  by 
tiie  assent  of  a  preceding  one,  than  this  was  by  a  pledge  of  the  public  faith 
through  the  President  and  Senate  ?  Even  tiie  Senate,  after  having  assented  to 
a  treaty  by  two-thirds  in  one  capacity,  might  in  another  by  a  bare  msjority, 
nfuae  to  execute  The  House  has  no  moral  power  to  refuse  the  execution  of 
a  treaty  which  is  not  contraiy  to  the  Constitution,  because  it  pledges  the  pub- 
lic faith.  It  has  no  legal  power  because  a  treaty  is  a  law  until  at  least  it 
ceases  ao  to  be  by  a  revocation  by  the  competent  authority.  The  Constitution 
by  a  (hndamental  decree,  by  a  peculiar  provision,  gives  the  character  of  a  law  to 
every  treaty  duly  made.  Questions  may  be  made  as  to  the  cases  when  a  treaty 
may  be  pronounced  to  have  lost  or  may  be  divested  of  its  obligatory  force.  If 
that  power  reside  in  the  legislature,  it  must  be  exercised  by  an  act  of  Congress 
Maring  the  fact  and  the  consequence,  or  declaring  war.    This  cannot  be 
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taw  b  J  one  bimnch  alone  or  the  Hooae  of  BepwienUtiTee  in 
MB  tiiej  ftom  the  beginning  refuse  comp^ASoe  wMmniI  aaj  tmw  i 
change  the  original  obiifration  of  the  treaty.     A  right  in  the  whdU 
bodj,  (in  ovir  Conetitation,  the  two  hooBes  of  Congreti)  bj  a  coDeethre  aet  to 
proponace  the  nonoperation  or  nnUitj  of  a  treaty  eatiifies  erezy  daim  in  faTor 
of  ihe  lagitlatiTe  power,  and  gives  to  it  all  the  weight  and  effioacj  wfaioh  is 
noondleable  with  the  doe  operation  of  &e  treaty  power.     How  disooidant 
■djgfat  be  the  resolts  of  a  doctrine  that  the  House  of  Repreeentativee  maj  at 
diieretion  execute  or  not  a  Constitational  treaty !    What  coolbiioo,  if  oar 
Coorti  of  Justice  should  recogniie  and  enforce  as  law,  treatiai^  tiie  obligation 
•f  which  on  the  principle  of  inherent  discretion,  a  principle  which  no  < 
of  the  Courts  could  reach,  was  denied  by  tiie  House  of  RepreoentatiTea. 

Posterior  treaties  from  the  want  of  some  collateral  prorisiona  of  law,  t 
giTO  due  effect  to  the  principle  of  the  new  rule,  breaking  antecedent  laa 
■4ght  disorganiie  our  commercial  and  fiscal  vystems.  Can  that  doctrine  1 
tne  which  may  present  a  treaty  operating  as  a  law  upon  all  ttia  dtiaens  of 
Oonntry  and  yet  legally  disregarded  by  a  portion  of  the  legidatire  body  f 

The  sound  conclusion  appears  to  bo,  that  when  a  treaty  eontaina  i 
bat  what  the  Constitution  permits,  it  is  oonclusiye  upon  aU^  and  aU  are  1 
to  give  it  eflfoct    When  it  contains  more,  it  is  roid  either  in  the  wfadle^  or  a^^^    -^ 
to  much  as  it  improperly  contains. 

The  expediency  of  the  participation  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTea  "  ^i^  j, 
aonsidered  by  the  Conrention.    It  was  by  them  orerruled. 

The  greatness  of  the  power  under  this  construction  is  no  obfectioa.    K!-^   h 
doubtless  a  great  power,  and  necessarily  so,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  aati-^ 
•ecurity  and  interest     The  manner  in  which  it  is  granted  in  the  Constili 
indicates  that  a  great  power  was  meant  to  be  depoelted,  and  is  an  i 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  admit  the  disoretionaiy  co-operation  oP    €Jb 
House.    If  the  deposit  was  less  saft  than  it  is  oonoeived  to  be,  it  would  !»•  att 
aigument  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  not  against  its  ezisti^  pv^ 
fisions. 

If  the  House  of  RepresentatiTea  when  called  upon  to  act  in  aid  of  a  lieaaty 
made  by  the  President  and  Senate,  belleye  it  to  be  unwarranted  by  the  CoJ 
•titutioa  which  they  are  sworn  to  support,  they  may  pause  in  the  exeoati^i^ 
until  a  decision  on  the  point  of  Constitutionality  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  "^^ 
United  States  shall  have  settled  the  question.  But  this  is  the  only  disei«tS^> 
within  the  intent  of  the  Constitution. 

Henoe  there  was  no  question  in  his  of^nion  of  the  competenov  of  thtHo^itf"* 
of  Representatives  which  the*  President  could  presuppose  likely  to  stiMc  ^ 
which  any  of  the  papers  now  requested  could  be  deemed  appUeable.  i^^  ' 
preliminary  proceeding,  were  the  previous  reasoning  leas  founded  thai  H    ^^ 
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peared  to  him  tn  b«,  the  call  would  be  premature.    A  question  on  ihe  oonati- 
tationalilj  of  a  treaty  can  manifestlj  only  be  decided  by  comparing  the  instm- 
ment  itself  with  the  Cocstitntion,  whether  it  be  consistent  with  or  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  must  be  decided  by  comparing  its  stipula- 
tions with  their  actual  situation,  internal  and  extemaL    Nothing  eztrinsio  to 
the  treaty  or  to  the  manner  of  its  negotiation  can  make  it  Constitutional  or 
imoonstitutional,  good  or  bad,  salutaiy  or  pernicious.    The  internal  eridenco 
aflbrda  the  only  proper  standard  of  its  merits.    Whatever  be  the  nature  of  ^ 
duty  or  discretion  of  the  House  as  to  the  execution  of  it,  it  will  find  its  role  of 
motion  in  the  treaty. 

Even  with  reference  to  an  animadversion  of  the  conduct  of  the  agents  who 
mmde  it,  the  presumption  of  a  criminal  mismanagement  ought  first  to  be  de- 
duced from  its  intiinsio  nature,  and  ought  to  be  pronounced,  prior  to  a  further 
inqiiliy  to  ascertain  the  guilt  and  the  guilty. 

"Whenever  the  House  of  Representatives,  proceeding  on  any  treaty,  shall 
luiTe  taken  the  ground  that  such  a  presumption  exists  in  order  to  such  inquiry, 
tbeir  request  to  the  Executive  for  information  will  rest  on  a  foundation  that 
ewonot  fail  to  secure  to  it  due  efficacy.  "'  But  under  all  the  circumslaoees  of 
the  present  request  (circumstances  which  I  forbear  to  particularize)  and  in  its 
pgaaent  indefinite  form,  I  adopt  with  reluctance  and  regret,  but  with  entirt 
•onTiction,  the  opinion,  that  a  just  regard  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  dn^ 
of  my  office  forbid  on  my  part  a  oompliance  with  that  request.*  * 

'  *  HsBiUton's  Works,  vtt.  SU. 


\ 


CHAPTER   CXXVL 

The  Resolutions  on  the  President's  Message  in  reply  to 
the  call  of  the  House  were  not  intended  to  become  the 
basis  of  any  proceeding  in  relation  to  it.  The  object  of 
tbem  was  to  shield  the  House  from  the  charge  of  usurpa- 
tion ;  and  to  insist  on  the  right  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  a  treaty.  As  soon  as  they  had  passed,  Tracy  moved, 
that  a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Union  be  formed, 
and  that  a  confidential  message  of  the  President,  contain- 
ing estimates  for  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  respective  treaties,  be  referred.  The  motion 
was  rejected. 

On  the  eighth  of  April,  a  motion  of  Harper,  previously 
offered,  was  called  up,  ''that  the  necessary  provisions 
ought  to  be  made  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaties  recently 
concluded  with  the  Indian  tribes,  with  Great  Britain,  with 
Algiers,  and  with  Spain."  He  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  call  the  House  to  act  upon  it  on  the  eleventh. 

A  bill  from  the  Senate  authorizing,  provisionally,  the 
establishment  of  a  Navy  by  the  completion  of  "  three " 
frigates  was  now  considered.  By  a  party  vote  of  fifty- 
six  members,  this  number  was  rejected.  An  amendment 
had  been  proposed  to  complete  "  two."  This  passed,  after 
the  defeat  of  a  motion  by  Gallatin  to  reduce  the  naval 
establishment  to  one  frigate ! 
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On  the  eleventh.  Harper  moved  to  consider  the  trea- 
ies.  The  House  refused.  Resolutions  were  at  the  same 
ime  passed  to  reduce  the  military  establishment !  Two 
ays  after,  Sedgewick  moved,  **  that  provision  ought  to 
e  made  by  law  to  carry  into  effect,  with  good  faith,"  the 
9ur  treaties.  The  argument  in  favor  of  this  proposition 
rill  not  bear  consideration.  It  was,  as  these  treaties  con- 
tituted  parts  of  one  entire  system  of  policy,  should  one 
f  them  be  defeated,  it  might  be  well  to  defeat  them  all. 
f uch  warmth  and  debate  arose. 

The  next  day,  Gallatin  proposed  as  a  substitute,  '*'  that 
t  is  expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary."  He  said,  he 
rished  to  know,  of  the  mover,  how  treaties  could  be  car- 
ted into  effect  with  bad  faith;  and  moved,  that,  the 
rords,  ^with  good  faith,"  should  be  expunged.  The 
eply  of  Sedgewick  indicated  the  feelings  of  the  Federal- 
its.  '*  That  he  knew  well  how  to  execute  treaties,  as 
hey  ought  to  be  executed,  *  with  good  faith^^  but  left  the 
entleman  who  had  made  the  inquiry  to  discover  the  re- 
erse." 

The  resolution,  when  limited  to  the  consideration  of 
be  treaty  with  Spain,  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  after 
n  eulogium  on  that  treaty  by  a  member  of  the  opposi- 
ion.  Resolutions  were  next  offered  by  Hillhouse  to 
arry  into  effect  the  other  treaties.  No  opposition  was 
lade  to  that  with  the  Indian  Tribes,  and  with  Algiers. 
lut  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
ras  warmly  objected  to ;  and  a  resolution  was  offered, 
ondemning  the  conduct  of  the  Administration,  and  de- 
laring  ''  that  it  was  not  expedient  at  that  time  to  con- 
ur  in  passing  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
bct." 

This  resolution  was  the  result  of  a  Democratic  caucus, 
ts  determination  was  communicated  to  Hamilton,  who 
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immediately  ivrote  to  King,  stating  the  policy  'which  he 
thought  was  indicated  by  the  crisis : 

''New  York,  April  fifteenth,  seTeDtecn  hundred  nmetj-Mx.^— A 
letter  by  yesterday's  post  from  oar  friend  Ames,  informed  roe  that  the 
majority  (fifty-seyen  concurring)  bad  resolved  in  a  private  meeting  to 
refuse  appropriations  for  the  treaty.  A  most  important  erisis  ensues. 
Great  evils  may  result^  unless  good  men  play  their  card  well,  and  irith 
promptitude  and  decision,  for  we  must  seize  and  carry  along  with  ui 
the  public  opinion,  and  loss  of  time  may  be  loss  of  every  thing. 

"  To  me  our  true  plan  appears  to  be  the  following :  (I  presuppose  thit 
a  certain  communication  has  been  made.)  First.  The  President  ought, 
immediately  after  the  House  has  taken  the  ground  of  refusal,  to  send 
them  a  solemn  protest.  This  protest  ought  to  contain  reasons  in  de- 
tail against  the  claim  of  the  House  in  point  of  Constitutional  rig^t,  and 
ought  to  suggest  summarily,  but  with  solemnity  and  energy,  the  dan- 
ger to  the  interests  and  peace  of  the  countiy  from  the  measures  of  the 
House  in  the  certainty  of  a  deep  wound  to  our  character  with  foreign 
nations,  and  essential  destruction  of  their  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment, concluding  with  an  intimation,  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  he 
must  experience  extreme  embarrassment  in  proceeding  in  any  pending 
or  future  negotiation  which  the  afiairs  of  the  United  States  may  re- 
quire ;  inasmuch  as  he  caunot  look  for  due  confidence  from  others,  nor 
give  them  the  requisite  expectation,  that  stipulations  will  be  fulfilled 
on  our  part 

*'  A  copy  of  this  protest  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  their  informa- 
tion. The  Senate  by  resolutions  to  express  strongly  their  approbation 
of  bis  principles,  to  assure  him  of  their  firm  support,  and  to  advise  him 
to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty  on  his  part,  in  the  confidence 
that  he  will  derive  from  the  virtue  and  good  sense  of  the  people^  con- 
stitutionally exerted,  eventual  and  effectual  support;  and  may  still  be 
the  instrument  of  preserving  the  Constitution,  the  peace,  and  the  honor 
oif  the  nation. 

^*  Then  the  merchants  to  meet  in  the  cities,  and  second  by  their 
resolutions  the  measures  of  the  President,  and  Senate,  further  address- 
bg  their  fellow-citizens  to  co-operate  with  them. 

*^  Petitions  to  be  afterwards  handed  throughout  the  United  States. 

'*  The  Senate  to  hold  fiist,  and  consent  to  no  adjournment,  till  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  the  present  House,  unless  provision 
made. 
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"  The  President  to  cause  a  oonfidentUl  oommunication  to  be  made 
to  the  British  Minister,  stating  candidly  what  has  happened,  his  re- 
grets ;  his  adherence  nerertheless  to  the  treaty ;  his  resolution  to  per- 
sist in  the  execution,  as  far  as  depends  on  the  Executive ;  and  his  hope, 
that  the  faith  of  the  country  will  be  evenlually  preserved. 

^I  prefer  that  measures  shall  begin  with  a  protest  of  the  President 
as  it  will  be  in  itself  proper ;  and  there  will  be  more  chance  of  success^ 
if  the  contest  appears  to  be  with  him,  and  the  Senate  auxiliaries,  than 
the  reverse. 

'^  But,  in  all  thb  business,  celerity,  decision,  and  an  imposing  atti- 
tade  are  indispensable.  The  glory  of  the  President,  the  safety  of  the 
Ckmstitution,  the  greatest  interests,  depend  upon  it.  Nothing  will  be 
^rantii^  here.    I  do  not  write  to  the  President  on  the  subject. 

''An  idea  has  come  of  an  intention  in  our  friends  in  the  House  of 
fiepreaentatives,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  other  treaties,  the  Span- 
ish and  Algerine,  unless  coupled  with  the  British.  But  this  will  be 
altogether  wrong  and  impolitic.  The  misconduct  of  the  other  party 
cumot  justify  in  us  an  imitation  of  their  principles.  'Tis  best,  I  think, 
that  the  first  course  should  be  given  to  the  other  treaties — or,  at 
iiiosty  if  9k  feint  of  opposition  is  deemed  advisable,  it  ought  to  be  left  to 
tlie  Senate  by  postponement,  &c.  But  even  this  is  very  delicate,  and 
questionable. 

**  Let  us  be  right,  because  to  do  right  is  intrinsically  proper,  and,  I 
verily  believe,  it  is  the  best  means  of  securing  final  success.  Let  our 
adversaries  have  the  whole  glory  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the 
nation. 

^  P.  S.  If  the  treaty  is  not  executed,  the  President  will  be  called 
upoo  by  regard  to  his  character  and  the  public  good  to  heep  hu  poit  till 
another  House  of  Representatives  has  pronounced." 

These  measures  were  immediately  taken  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Alarmed  by  the  determination  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  to  defeat  the  treaty,  the  Insurance  offices  in  the 
City  of  New  York  gave  notice  that  they  must  cease  to 
insure.  The  merchants  and  traders  assembled.  A  peti- 
tion in  favor  of  the  treaty  was  prepared,  was  circulated 
among  the  citizens,  and  was  extensively  signed. 

In  the  interior  of  the  State,  Schuyler  exerted  all  his 
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influence  to  call  forth  an  expression  of  opinion.  In  Salem, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Annapolis  and  Alexan- 
dria, similar  unanimity  was  evinced.  Day  after  day,  as 
the  debate  was  in  progress,  petitions  were  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  urging  them  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  effect,  and  deprecating  the  dangers  of  refusal 
or  delay. 

Attempts  were  made  to  obtain  counter  memorials,  but 
with  little  success.  In  New  York,  a  meeting  was  called 
in  the  fields,  **  of  the  supporters  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  majority  of  the  Representatives."  An  address  was 
immediately  issued  by  Hamilton  dissuading  the  attend- 
ance of  the  people.  "  A  manifest  breach  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," he  said,  ''  was  about  to  be  committed.  This  yon 
will  acknowledge,  unless  you  can  believe  that  a  thing 
may  be  a  bargain  and  not  a  bargain ;  that  a  thing  may 
be  a  law  and  not  a  law  at  the  same  time.  This  usurpa- 
tion, it  is  true,  will  be  covered  by  artful  and  plausible  ar- 
guments. But  when  was  a  usurpation  at  a  loss  for  such 
arguments  7  When  did  those  who  meant  to  overthrow  a 
Constitution  fail  to  find  specious  pretences  to  color  their 
designs  7 

"  The  Constitution  and  Peace  are  in  one  scale.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution  and  War  in  the  other. 

"  Those  who  have  been  trying  to  make  our  country  a 
party  to  the  war,  tell  you,  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
was  made  under  British  influence,  and  to  promote  a  Brit- 
ish interest.  Can  you  believe  that  Washington,  that  vet- 
eran hero  and  patriot,  who  at  the  head  of  your  armies, 
carried  you  through  a  seven  years'  war  with  Great 
Britain ;  that  Jay,  among  the  most  conspicuous  and  useful 
in  resisting  British  tyranny ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate, almost  all  of  whom  were  in  the  army,  or  in  Congress, 
or  in  the  State  legislatures,  supporting  the  common  cause 
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can  you  believe,  that  all  these  men  have  become  the  tools 
of  Great  Britain  or  traitors  to  the  country  T  The  British 
treaty  is  a  measure  of  peace.  Its  advocates  are  the 
friends  of  peace ;  but  would  resist  any  political  connec- 
tion or  alliance  with  Britain. 

^  Its  opponents  wish  to  draw  us  into  a  close  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  France ;  and  thus  involve  us 
in  all  the  politics,  intrigues,  quarrels  and  wars  of  Eu- 
rope. 

*'If  your  situation  be  happy,  do  not  rashly  risk  a 
change.  Do  not  second  the  ambition  of  a  Virginian  fac- 
tion, constantly  endeavoring  to  govern  the  United  States ; 
a  faction,  of  which,  some  of  your  representatives  are  the 
dupes,  and  are  sacrificing  the  recovery  of  the  posts,  the 
fiir  trade,  and  the  trade  of  the  Canadas,  all  which  must 
necessarily  fall  into  the  lap  of  your  city." 

Hamilton  also  wrote  to  Marshall,  urging  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Virginia ;  who  informed  him  that  measures  had 
been  taken  and  were  in  progress, — "A  majority  of  the 
counties  will  avow  sentiments  in  opposition  to  ours,  but 
the  division  of  the  State  will  appear  to  be  much  more 
considerable  than  has  been  stated."  Letter  after  letter, 
day  after  day,  was  written  by  Hamilton  to  his  leading 
friends  in  Congress,  stating  the  progress  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  urging  them  to  defer  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Madison  took  the  lead  in  the  renewed  debate.  He 
avoided  the  constitutional  difliculty,  because  excluded,  as 
he  said,  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  House ;  but  expa- 
tiated on  the  defects  of  the  treaty.  No  indemnity  for 
the  negroes,  and  therefore  no  reciprocal  stipulation  for 
the  provision  for  British  debts ;  tbe  unwise  regulations 
as  to  the  posts  without  compensation  for  their  retention 
the  privilege  to  aliens  to  hold  lands  in  perpetuity,  a  stip- 
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alation  without  example  where  territory  was  ceded  or 
acknowledged ;  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  Mississippi ;  that  ^  free  ships "  were  not 
declared  to  make  **  free  goods  ; "  the  article  as  to  **  con- 
traband ; ''  the  prohibition  of  sequestration,  England  ow- 
ing us  no  debts  to  be  sequestered ;  the  perpetual  and 
irrevocable  abandonment  of  this  defensive  weapon  with- 
out a  reciprocal  protection  of  our  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes ;  the  relinquishment  of  the  right  of  discrimination 
as  to  her  alien  and  tonnage  duties ;  thus  marring  his 
process  of  commercial  coercions ;  the  limitation  on  the 
West  India  commerce, — "A  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Great  Britain,  excluding  a  reciprocity  of  our  vessels  in 
the  West  India  trade  is  a  phenomenon,  which  had  filled 
him  with  more  surprise,  than  he  knew  how  to  express ; " 
the  placing  England  on  the  same  footing  with  the  **  most 
favored  nations,"  and  without  requiring  from  her  the 
prtce  of  new  favors  ;  the  article  relating  to  the  East  In- 
dies, which  he  was  informed  *'  offered  not  a  -shadow  of 
advantage  to  the  United  States."  Yet  after  they  had  en- 
tered into  such  a  treaty,  she  continued  her  spoliations  and 
her  impressments  ;  either  practical  comments  on  the 
treaty  or  infractions  of  it.  He  derided  the  idea  that  war 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  refusal  to  execute.  **  The 
only  supposable  consequence  "  would  be  a  ^  reconsidera- 
tion and  remodification  of  the  offensive  parts  of  the 
treaty  " 

The  debate  continued  until  the  nineteenth  of  April 
Oh  that  day,  Livingston,  stating  that  the  merchants  looked 
to  the  treaty  for  indemnity  for  spoliations,  and  that  it  ap- 
peared doubtful  whether  it  would  be  carried  into  effect, 
proposed  that  provision  be  made  for  them  by  law ;  and 
that  an  appropriation  should  be  advanced  to  and  divided 
among  them.    This  motion,  which,  it  may  have  been  sup* 
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losed,  iMTOuid  have  divided  the  mercantile  interest,  does 
ot  appear  to  have  been  seconded.  A  similar  motion  had 
een  at  a  former  session  opposed  by  the  opponents  of  the 
dministration ;  by  those  who  had  caused  it  to  be  now 
lade. 

The  same  day,  bills  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaties 
fith  Spain  *  and  with  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  a  third 
sading.  It  was  resolved  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
>  amend  the  bill  as  to  the  Spanish  treaty  by  adding  a 
roviaion  for  that  with  Great  Britain.  If  the  House  should 
isagree,  to  adhere,  and  they  would  lose  the  bill.  To  add 
o  the  Algerine  bill,  an  amendment  providing  for  the  Brit- 
ih  and  Spanish  treaties,  and  leave  the  House  to  decide 
ts  fate.  To  add  to  the  bill  providing  for  the  Indian 
reaty  an  amendment  for  the  British,  the  Spanish  and  the 
kigerine  treaties.  The  House  would  also  decide  its  fate. 
Then  to  offer  a  bill  providing  for  all  the  treaties.  This 
Dtention  was  suspected  by  the  opposition,  and  they  were 
auch  alarmed.  To  reject  them  all  was  a  responsibility 
heir  leaders  were  little  inclined  to  assume. 

The  following  day  the  bill  to  execute  the  treaty  with 
Spain  was  communicated  to  the  Senate.  It  was  referred ; 
Lhe  same  course  was  subsequently  adopted  as  to  the  trea- 
:y  with  the  Indians,  and  also  as  to  that  with  Algiers.  The 
lebate  in  the  House  was  continued  until  the  twenty-eighth 
>f  April,  when  it  was  addressed  by  Ames,  who,  sinking 
mder  disease,  had  hitherto  sat  in  silent  sorrow,  that  he 
^uld  only  testify  his  indignation  by  his  vote.f    He  did 

*  The  proTuion  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  in  the  Britiih 
zeatj  hftd  been  denounced  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitntion.  Ko  objection 
ras  made  to  a  similar  provision  in  the  treaty  with  Spain. 

t  *'  I  am,"  Ames  writes,  March  9th,  *<  not  a  sentiy,  not  in  the  ranks,  not 
Q  the  staff    I  am  thrown  into  the  wagon  as  part  of  the  baggage.    I  am  like 
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not  examine  the  treaty  in  detail.  That,  be  thought,  would 
be  to  throw  ridicule  over  the  debate.  The  questions 
were,  "  Shall  we  break  our  faith  T  Will  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  justify  the  deed  ?  " 

These  inquiries  opened  an  extended  field  of  obserra- 
tion  on  the  condition  of  the  public  affairs ;  t)ie  influences 
which  had  been  exerted  upon  the  public  mind  ;  the  obli- 
gations of  "  the  law  of  good  faith."  These  topics  were 
all  most  fervently  discoursed.  With  much  severity,  he 
commented  on  the  sophistries  which  had  been  employed 
to  mislead  and  to  unman  the  judgment  of  the  House ;  on 
the  false  alternative  which  had  been  presented  for  their 
decision  ;  and  then,  as  though  weary  and  self-condemned 
for  longer  tracing  the  dark  labyrinth  into  which  they  had 
been  beguiled,  he  burst  into  the  light,  and  depicted  in  the 
boldest  colors,  the  consequences  of  their  refusal  to  exe- 
cute this  National  compact.  His  large,  commanding 
views,  his  rapid  transitions,  and  his  impassioned  bursts 
overpowered  the  House,  long  accustomed  to  acknowledge 
his  ascendency. 

At  the  end  of  this  brilliant  effort,  a  divided  cry  was 
heard,  that  the  "  Committee  should  rise,"  and  for  "  the 
question."  But  an  important  member  of  the  opposition 
asked  delay  for  another  day,  that  the  House  might  not 
vote  under  the  influence  of  a  sensibility  which  their  calm 

an  old  gnn,  that  is  spiked,  or  the  tranuions  knocked  ofi^  and  yet  am  carted 
off,  not  for  the  worth  of  the  old  iron,  but  to  balk  the  enemy  of  a  trophy.  My 
political  life  is  ended,  and  I  am  the  sorviyor  of  myself,  or  rather  a  troubled 
ghost  of  a  politician,  that  am  condemned  to  haunt  the  field  of  battle  where  I 
felL  Whether  the  goyernment  will  long  outlive  me  is  doubtful.  *  *  *  A 
crisis  now  exists,  the  most  serious  I  trw  witnessed,  and  the  more  dangerous, 
because  it  is  not  dreaded.**  Nearly  a  month  after,  he  writes,  "  My  health  is 
slowly  improving.  I  am  unfit  for  debate,  and  am  not  able  to  attend  throo^ 
a  whole  nttbg.     God  bless  you.** 
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judgment  might  condemn ;  *  ^  he  was  not  himself  deter 
mined,  how  he  should  vote." 

The  debate  was  closed  the  following  day  by  the 
Speaker,  who  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  Madison,  with 
whom  he  had  served  in  the  old  Congress,  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  for  years  in  that  House,  calling  upon  him  to 
show,  in  what  line  or  word  of  the  treaty,  his  Constitu- 
tional authority  had  been  exceeded  by  Washington.  The 
appeal  was  not  answered. 

A  division  of  the  committee  was  asked,  and  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  that  it  was 
expedient  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  car- 
rying the  treaty  into  effect. 

A  proposition  by  Dearborn,  previously  suggested  by 
Giles,  to  prefix  a  resolution,  declaring  the  treaty  **  inju- 
rious,'' and  assigning  the  short  duration  of  its  temporary 
articles  as  a  reason  why  it  should  be  permitted  to  go  into 
effect,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  member.f 
Had  an  independent  expression  of  condemnation  been 
offered,  it  would  probably  have  been  adopted. 

*  life  of  Ames,  pi  15. 

f  Hadiflon  to  Monroe,  May  1,  1796 :  **  After  paasing  in  committee  by  the 
^Maker*s  vote,  a  motion  was  made  by  an  enemy  of  the  treaty,  of  a  preamble, 
*  lihat  although  the  treaty  was  highly  objecdonable,  yet  considering  all  oiromn- 
ttaooes,  particularly  the  duration  for  two  years,  and  confiding  in  the  efiicaoy 
flf  meanires  that  might  be  taken  for  stopping  the  spoliations  and  impress- 
meats,  &C.'  For  this,  all  who  meant  to  vote  against  the  treaty  with  those 
who  had  only  yielded  for  the  reasons  expressed  in  it,  ought  to  hare  united  in 
Toting,  as  making  the  pUl  a  bitter  one  to  the  treaty  party,  as  well  as  less  per- 
nicioiis  to  the  public  interest  A  few  wrong  heads,  however,  thought  fit  to 
separate ;  whereby  the  motion  was  lost  by  one  vote.  The  main  question  was 
then  carried  by  61  to  48.  The  progress  of  the  business  throughout  has  been 
to  me  the  most  worrying  and  vexatious  that  I  ever  encountered ;  and  the 
more  to,  as  the  causes  lay  in  the  unsteadiness,  the  follies,  the  perverseness  and 
^  defections  among  our  friends,  more  than  in  the  strength  or  dexterity,  or 
aisliee  of  oar  opponents.'* 

Vol.  VL— 26 
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In  the  House,  the  resolution  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
passed  finally  on  the  third  of  May  by  a  majority  of  three 
votes«  In  the  five  States  of  New  England,  there  were 
only  four  votes  against  the  treaty,  and  in  the  five  South 
and  West  of  the  Potomac  only  four  in  its  favor. 

This  ultimate  victory  of  the  Administration  indeed,  of 
the  Constitution,  may  be  ascribed  to  several  combining 
causes. 

The  opposition,  from  the  moment  Washington  took  a 
decided  stand,  felt  the  difficulty  of  their  position.  Day 
after  day,  the  number  of  their  adherents  diminished,  and, 
while  that  portion  of  the  leaders,  who  were  in  more  im- 
mediate intercourse  with  the  French  Minister,  adhered 
obstinately  to  their  purpose,  their  followers  became 
alarmed.  They  did  not  dare  assume  a  responsibility 
which  might  result  in  consequences  more  serious  than 
they  had  anticipated. 

A  powerful  influence  was  also  brought  to  bear  from 
that  part  of  the  Union,  hitherto  most  subservient  to  their 
views.  The  Western  States  sighed  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  feared  for  the  safety  of  their  fron- 
tier. To  them,  a  general  Indian  war,  aided  by  the  arms 
of  England,  was  a  consummation  of  all  that  could  be  pre- 
sented most  terrific  to  their  imaginations.  Their  peti- 
tions for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  were  frequent  and 
urgent. 

That  the  Government  of  the  country  should  have  been 
rendered  so  immediately  sensitive  to  the  popular  feeling; 
that  the  nation  should  have  been  seen  divided  into  parties 
so  acrimonious  on  a  question  of  public  faith;  that  the 
obligation  of  that  faith  should  have  been  resolved  into  a 
question  of  the  greater  or  less  number,  or  the  greater  or 
less  violence  of  public  meetings ;  and  that  this  state  of 
things  should  have  continued  during  a  period  of  twelve 
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months  was  a  sad  augury  for  the  success  of  institutions 
founded  and  dependent  upon  the  Democratic  theory. 

If  the  inj9uencc  of  popular  excitement  could  so  far  in« 
terfere  with  the  exercise  of  a  Constitutional  duty  on  the 
pirt  of  the  legislature,  that  influence  was  too  great.  If 
the  executive  prevailed  through  the  personal  popularity 
of  the  President,  how  serious  were  the  inferences  as  to 
the  future ! 

It  is  true,  that  the  appeal  to  the  people  was  commenced 
by  the  disorganizing  party,  to  overawe  the  President ;  but 
it  is  not  less  true,  that  this  pernicious  example  was  una- 
voidably followed  by  the  friends  of  the  Constitution, 
though  in .  support  of  a  supreme  law,  to  overawe  a  fac- 
tious legislature.  Hamilton  saw  and  felt  the  evils  which 
soch  precedents  portended,  but  they  were  incident  to  and 
inseparable  from  a  Government  so  constituted.  He  pre- 
ferred to  rejoice  at  the  present  result.  The  Constitution 
had  triumphed.  The  honor  of  the  country  was  saved. 
Peace  was  secured.* 

While  Hamilton  was  thus  laboring  to  ward  off  dangers 
from  the  country,  Jefferson  was  stimulating  the  agents  of 
his  ambition  to  a  more  zealous  concert  against  the  Con- 
stitution. ''  Randolph,"  he  wrote  Monroe,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  March,  "  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  true  theory 
of  the  Constitution  ;  that  when  a  treaty  is  made,  involving 
matters  confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  three  branches 
conjointly,  the  Representatives  are  as  free  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  were,  to  consider  whether  the  national 
interest  requires  or  forbids  their  giving  the  forms  and 
forc^   of  law  to  the   articles  over  which  they  have  a 

*  The  importance  of  this  result  is  largely  and  beantifullj  dilated  upon  in 
•n  earlj  nnmher  of  **  Camillns^*'  exhibiting  the  motives  which  had  gorerned 
Um  In  suggesting  to  the  Prendent  the  institation  of  the  special  mission  of  Jmj, 
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power."  The  same  idea  was  repeated.  After  writing  to 
Monroe  in  relation  to  some  money  affairs  in  France,  Jef- 
ferson says,  ^'  On  the  precedent  now  to  be  set  will  depend 
the  future  construction  of  our  Constitution,  and  whether 
the  powers  of  legislation  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
President,  Senate  and  House,  to  the  President  and  Senate 
and  Piamingo  or  any  other  Indian,  Algerine,  or  other 
chief."* 

To  Madison  he  writes,  six  days  later : 

'^  I  see  no  harm  in  rendering  their  sanction  (that  of  the  House)  ne- 
oessaiy,  and  not  much  harm  in  annihilating  the  whole  treaty-making 
power,  except  as  to  making  peace. 

"  If  you  decide  in  fayor  of  your  right  to  refuse  co-operation  in  anj 
case  of  treaty,  I  should  wonder  on  what  occasion  it  is  to  be  used,  if  not 
in  one  where  the  rights,  the  interest,  the  honor  and  fiuth  of  our  nation 
are  so  grossly  sacrificed ;  where  a  faction  has  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  the  enemies  of  their  country  to  chain  down  the  legislature  at  the 
ibet  of  both ;  where  the  whole  mass  of  your  constituents  haye  con- 
demned both  and  are  looking  to  you  as  their  last  hope  to  saye  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  avarice  and  corruption  of  the  first  agent^  the 
reyolutionary  machinations  of  others,  and  the  incomprehensible  ac- 
quiescence of  the  only  honest  man  who  has  assented  to  it.  I  wish 
that  his  honesty  and  his  political  errors  may  not  furnish  a  second  occa- 
taon  to  exclaim  "  Curse  on  his  yirtues,  they  haye  undone  his  country." 

He  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  President's  message ; 
that  he  had  entertained  an  uniform  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  enclosed  a  press  copy  of  a  message  and  memo- 

*  The  precedent  here  songbt  to  be  establiBhed  was  relied  upon  by  France 
in  the  dieoassioDS  on  a  sabseqnent  treaty  with  the  United  States  stipulating 
indemnity  for  spoliations.  One  of  the  deputies  remarked,  **  The  gOTemment 
of  the  United  States  knowt  better  ihan  any  othety  that  in  a  representatiTe  gor- 
enmient  no  political  conyention  containlDg  a  stipulation  for  any  payment 
whatever  can  be  considered  definitive,  until  the  coiuent  of  the  body  which  has 
the  right  of  voting  the  appropriation,  has  been  obtained  in  that  particultr 
■tipolation.'' 
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randum  prepared  by  himself,  recognising  the  previous 
authority  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  found, 
he  had  ^  no  doubt,  on  the  files  of  the  Senate."  * 

Can  it  excite  surprise,  that  in  the  first  instance  in 
which  this  power  was  considered  by  the  cabinet,  Jeffer- 
son gave  the  opinion,  that  a  treaty  might  be  formed,  dis- 
pensing with  an  existing  law  imposing  a  duty  on  goods, 
upon  the  express  ground,  ''  that  a  treaty  made  by  the 
President  with  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  was  a  law  of  the 
land,  and  a  law  of  superior  order ;  because  it  not  only 
repeals  past  laws,  but  cannot  itself  be  repealed  by  future 
ones."  A  secret  article  to  this  effect  was  approved  by 
the  Senate,  without,  as  it  is  believed,  a  division.f 

Can  it  amaze,  that  on  a  question  as  to  a  treaty  with 
Algiers,  stipulating  a  ransom,  and  ratified  with  the  advice 
of  the  Senate,  he  advised  the  President, ''  that  it  would  be 
good  under  the  Constitution,  would  be  obligatory  on  the 
Representatives^  and  that  it  would  be  their  duty  to  raise 
the  money.J 

Washington  places  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  in  its 
true  light.  "  No  candid  man,"  he  wrote,  "  in  the  least 
degree  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  this  business,  will 
believe  for  a  moment,  that  the  ostensible  dispute  was 
about  papers,  or  whether  the  British  treaty  was  a  good 
or  a  bad  one,  but  whether  there  should  be  a  treaty  at  all 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  was  striking,  at  once,  and  that  boldly,  too,  at  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Constitution ;  and,  if  it  were 
established,  would  render  the  treaty-making  power,  not 

*  After  diligent  search  among  these  records  no  such  paper  has  heen  fo«nd. 
The  aUeged  paper  is  in  Jeffuion*s  Works,  iii.  826. 

t  ICanhall's  Washington,  ▼.  note  n.  to  page  274.    Angnst,  1700. 

f  Jeffisrson's  Woiks,  ir.  465— compare  with  this  ibid.  iii.  827~and  observ* 
ante  iiL  119. 
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only  a  nullity,  but  such  an  absolute  uncertainty  as  to  re- 
flect disgrace  on  the  framers  of  it.**  ♦ 

Only  a  week  before,  seeing  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
rushing  in  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  inevitable,  Jefferson  wrote  the 
following  far-famed  letter  to  an  Italian  correspondent  in 
Europe. 

"To  P.  Mazzei: 

'' MoNTicELLO,  April  24,  1796. — My  dear  friuid: 
Our  political  condition  has  prodigiously  changed  since  yoa 
left  us.  In  place  of  that  noble  love  of  liberty  and  of  that 
republican  government  which  have  made  us  pass  triumph- 
ant through  the  dangers  of  the  war,  a  party  Anglican 
monarchical,  aristocratic  is  risen  up.  Its  avowed  object 
is  to  impose  on  us  the  substance  as  it  has  already  given 
us  the  forms  of  the  British  government,  nevertheless  the  ^ 
principal  body  of  our  citizens  remains  faithful  to  republi-^. 
can  principles. 

'*  All  the  landed  proprietors  are  for  these  principles  - 
and  so  is  a  great  mass  of  men  of  talent.  We  hav»»- 
against  us  (republicans)  the  executive  power,  the  judiciary-  - 
power,  (two  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature) — aTI. 
the  officers  of  government,  all  those  who  aspire  to  be,  a..^ 
the  timid  men  who  prefer  the  calm  of  despotism  to  tl — ~ 
Stormy  sea  of  liberty,  British  traders  and  Americans  wb= 
traffic  with  British  capitals,  speculators,  persons  intere^^ 
ed  in  the  bank  and  in  the  public  funds  (establishments  i^. ' 
vented  with  views  of  corruption,  and  in  order  to  i 
late  us  to  the  British  model  in  its  corrupt  parts). 

**  I  would  give  you  a  fever,  if  I  were  to  name  to  y 
the  apostates  who  have  embraced  these  heresies^  men  ^ 

*  WMhixigtoii*i  Writings,  iz.  122.     Maj  1, 1796. 
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^y^ere  Solomons  in  the  Council  and  Samsons  in  the  field, 
1)ut  ^hose  hair  has  been  cut  off  by  the  harlot  Enolahd. 

**  They  would  wrest  from  us  that  liberty  which-  we 
Jiave  gained  by  so  many  labors  and  dangers.  But  we 
shall  preserre  it.  Our  mass  of  weight  and  of  wealth  is 
^oo  great,  that  we  should  have  to  fear  that  they  will  at^ 
tempt  to  employ  force  against  us.  It  suffices,  that  we 
^wake  and  that  we  break  the  Lilliputian  ties  with  which 
they  have  bound  us  during  the  first  sleep  which  has  suc- 
ceeded our  labors. 

^  It  suffices^  that  we  stop  the  progress  of  that  system  of  th- 
gratitude  and  of  injustice  towards  France^  from  whom  they 
-vxmld  alienate  us  to  restore  us  to  the  British  influence^  ^^  * 

He  soon  after  wrote  to  Monroe  at  Paris :  "  You  will 
liave  seen  by  their  proceedings  (Congress)  the  truth  of 
^wbat  I  always  observed  to  you,  that  one  man  outweighs 
them  all  in  influence  over  the  people,  who  have  supported 
liis  judgment  against  their  own  and  that  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. Republicanism  must  lie  on  its  oars,  resign  the 
vessel  to  its  pilot,  and  themselves  to  the  course  he  thinks 
l)e8t  for  them.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Volney  is  with  me  at  present.  He 
'is  on  his  way  to  the  Illinois,''^  f 

While  Jefferson  was  thus  denouncing  the  policy  of 
Hamilton  and  of  his  friends,  fully  approved  by  Washing- 
ton,— as  a  *^  system  of  ingratitude  and  of  injustice  towards 
France,"  to  restore  British  influence,  it  is  interesting  to 
advert  to  Hamilton's  language  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  written  four  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
that  of  Jefferson  to  Mazzei. 

*  This  if  m  literal  tnnilation  from  the  letter  published  in  the  Monitevr. 
Ill  ftocnracj  was  many  years  after  denied  by  Jefferson,  in  whose  works  Uit 
letter  if  published,  tiken,  as  he  taj/i,  from  a  prtu  copy. 

On  comparing  them,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  beside  other  difierences,  the  par- 
sgraph  in  italics  is  omitted  in  his  press  copy.     Appendix. 

t  Jeffnrson's  Works,  iii.  829,  June  12.  1796. 
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Great  Britain  I^d  objected,  that  an  article  of  a  treaty 
with  certain  Indians  contravened  that  recently  concluded 
with  her.  Indignant,  after  the  great  efforts  made  and 
difficulties  overcome,  that  so  trivial  an  exception  should 
be  taken,  again  jeoparding  the  peace  of  the  country, 
Hamilton  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,* — 

^'  The  British  ministiy  are  as  great  fools,  or  as  great  rascals,  as  our 
Jacobms,  else  our  commerce  would  not  continue  to  be  distressed  as  it 
is  by  their  cruisers;  nor  would  the  Ezecutive  be  embarrassed  as  it 
now  is,  by  the  new  proposition.  Not  knowing  the  precise  form  of  that 
proposition,  I  cannot  haye  an  opinion  what  is  right  on  the  part  of  the 
Ezeeutive.  But,  if  I  understand  it,  it  ought  to  be  sufSdcnt  for  the 
Ezecutive  to  declare,  that  the  article  in  the  treaty  with  the  Indians 
can  never  operate,  nor  will  be  permitted  to  operate,  in  contraTentioo 
of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  It  relates  to  a  right  reserved  for 
oar  benefit,  which  we  can,  and  will,  waive ;  and,  being  in  a  treaty  of 
subsequent  date,  it  naturally  gives  way  to  another  of  prior  date,  with 
whidi  it  is  inconsistent.  The  Ezecutive  ought  to  be  careful  about  ad- 
mitting the  propriety  of  a  new  condition,  though  it  ought  to  be  ready 
to  give  all  due  satisfaction.  It  should  not  even  shun  a  new  ezplana- 
tory  article,  if  reasonable  in  itself,  but  should  agree  to  it  upon  the 
strength  of  its  own  reasonableness,  not  as  a  new  condition  foreign  to 
the  treaty.  This  affair  requires  great  attention ;  but,  as  I  sud,  I  do 
not  know  enough  to  give  advice  worth  much. 

^  Tet  the  Government  must  take  care  not  to  appear  pusiDanimous. 
I  hope  a  very  terioui  remonstrance  has  long  since  gone  against  the 
wanton  impressment  of  our  seamen.  It  will  be  an  error  to  be  too 
tame  with  this  overbearing  cabinet" 

This  advice  was  given  amid  all  the  excitement  grow- 
ing out  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.    An  explanation  of  this  ill-timed  demand  of 
the  British  government  was  subsequently  made.     In  alL^ 
Hamilton's  correspondence,  but  one  other  instance  exis 
of  his  using  terms  so  harsh ;  and  these  terms  he  used  to 

*  Hamilton*!  Worki,  vL  107,  April  20^  1798. 
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government  to  which  his  adversaries  dared  to 
be  was  subservient. 

Atolerant  denunciations  of  the  Federal  party, 
lervile  policy  of  the  Democratic  leaders  drew 
odilton  these  warm  remarks,  published  at  this 

*€  is  a  set  of  men,  whose  mouths  are  always  full 
rases,  British  faction^  British  agents^  British  in- 

ing  that  they  themselves  are  interested  in  a  for- 
3n,  they  imagine  that  it  must-  be  so  with  every 

and  that  whoever  will  not  join  with  them  in 
[  the  interests  of  their  country  to  another  coun- 

be  engaged  in  an  opposite  foreign  faction  : 
m  in  all  their  feelings  and  wishes,  they  can  see 
pponents  nothing  but  Englishmen.  Every  true 
V  every  really  independent  man,  becomes  in 
I,  a  British  agent,  a  British  emissary. 

truth  is,  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  decided 
tdion,  but  no  other  foreign  faction.  I  speak  as 
who  have  a  share  in  the  public  councils,  or  in 
cat  inj9uence  of  the  country.  Those  who  ad- 
jrreat  Britain  during  the  Revolution  may  be  pre- 
nerally  to  have  still  a  partiality  for  her.  But 
er  of  those  who  have  at  this  time  any  agency 

affairs  is  very  insignificant.  They  are  neither 
I  nor  weighty  enough  to  form  in  the  public  coun- 
inct  faction.  Nor  is  it  to  this  description  of  men 
>hrase  is  applied. 

satellites  of  France  have  the  audacity  to  bestow 
ten  who  have  risked  more  in  opposition  to  Great 
han  but  few  of  them  ever  did ;  to  men  who 
in  every  possible  proof  of  their  exclusive  devo- 
e  interests  of  their  own  country.** 
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"  Let  facte  speak,*  The  leaders  of  the  French  fac- 
tion during  the  war  managed  to  place  the  ministerB 
of  this  country  abroad  in  a  servile  dependence  on  the 
ministry  of  France  ;  and,  but  for  the  virtuous  inde> 
pendence  of  these  men,  which  led  them  to  break  their 
instructions,  it  is  very  problematical  whether  we  should 
have  had  as  early,  or  as  good  a  peace  as  that  we  ob- 
tained. The  same  men  during  the  same  period  effected 
the  revocation  of  a  commission  which  had  been  given  for 
making  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and 
again,  on  the  approach  of  peace,  defeated  an  attempt  f 
to  produce  a  renewal  of  that  commission,  and  thus  lost 
an  opportunity  known  to  have  been  favorable  for  estab- 
lishing a  treaty  of  commerce  with  that  country ;  though 
they  have  since  made  the  obtaining  of  such  a  treaty  the 
pretext  for  reiterated  attempts  to  renew  hostilities  with 
her.  The  same  men  have  been  constantly  laboring  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  present  government  to  render  it 
subservient,  not  to  the  advancement  of  our  own  naviga— %. 
tion,  not  to  the  advancement  of  our  own  manufactures^n 
but  to  the  advancement  of  the  navigation  and  manafac^z 
tures  of  France. 

''  Is  a  plan  proposed  which  aims  at  fostering  oor  ow  ^-^ 
navigation,  and  elevating  our  own  manufactures  by  gi^^* 
ing  them  advantages  over  those  of  all  foreign  naiionw^^ 
A  thousand  obstacles  occur  —  a  thousand  alarms  a^^ 
sounded  —  usurpation  of  ungranted  powers  —  designs 
promote  the  interests  of  particular  parts  of  the  Union 

*  Hamilton  to  Woloott,  Hamilton's  Works,  tI.  57,  74. 

f  **  Shortly  after  the  arrival,  in  this  coontiy,  of  the  preliminaiy  articki^i^ 
Hamilton  **  made  a  motion  in  Congress,  to  renew  the  commissions  to  o^M|M 
tiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  a  committee  was  i^ipoinin  ^W 
prepare  one,  with  instructions,  of  which  Madison  was  one.    The  QmaokMMM 
ncTer  reported.**    Hamilton's  Woi^  vL  6S. 
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the  expense  of  other  parts  of  it,  and  innumerable  spectres 
are  conjured  up  to  terrify  us  from  the  pursuit.  Is  the 
project  to  confer  particular  favors  upon  the  navigation 
and  manufactures  of  France,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  ?  Then,  all  difficulties  vanish.  This  is  the 
true  and  only  object  of  the  Constitution.  For  this  it  was 
framed.  By  this  alone  it  can  live  and  have  a  being.  To 
this  precious  end,  vre  are  assured,  the  States  who  may 
particularly  suffer,  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice.  In  this 
holy  cause,  we  are  to  risk  every  thing ;  our  trade ;  our 
navigation  ;  our  manufactures  ;  our  agriculture  ;  our  rev- 
enues ;  our  peace.  Not  to  consent  is  to  want  spirit ;  to 
want  honor  ;  to  want  patriotism. 

**  Thus  does  Gallicism  assume  the  honorable  garb  of 
patriotism ! " 


CHAPTER    CXXVII. 

The  settled  policy  of  the  majority  of  the  House  to  defer 
the  necessary  public  business,  until  after  the ,  fate  of  the 
British  treaty  should  be  ascertained,  has  been  stated. 

The  bill  as  to  the  Naval  armament  had  reduced  the 
number  of  frigates  to  be  completed  from  six  to  two.  The 
report  on  this  subject  censured  the  President  for  having 
enlarged  the  size  of  the  vessels  so  as  to  carry  forty-four 
guns."*^  The  Senate,  convinced  from  the  disposition  man- 
ifested in  the  other  body,  that  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions would  not  be  granted  to  complete  the  original  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  war,  was  content  to  insist  that  three 
frigates  be  constructed.  The  House  reluctantly  yielded 
its  assent.f 

The  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  military  establish- 
ment had  been  founded  on  a  report  from  Baldwin,  that  it 
ought  to  consist  of  the  corps  of  artillerists,  engineers  and 
of  four  regiments  of  infantry, — the  whole  to  be  under  the 
command  of  a  Brigadier-general. 

That,  at  such  a  moment,  after  a  victory  which  had 

*  Ho  neverthelcBS,  intent  npon  tbis  important  object,  transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatiyes  a  special  message,  stating  the  loss  that  would  aceriie 
from  the  sadden  iutermption  of  the  work  and  dispersion  of  the  woilmien. — 
IIarshaU,T.665. 

f  "The  Constitution,"  "The  United  States,"  and  "The  Constellatioa" 
were  the  three  oonstmcted. 
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produced  such  important  benefits  to  the  country,  the 
Commanding  officer  should  be  displaced  by  abolishing  his 
rank,  was  too  gross  a  sacrifice  to  party  considerations  to 
be  sanctioned.  The  Senate  would  not  lend  itself  to  this 
procedure.  They  yielded  to  a  reduction  of  the  establish- 
ment, upon  the  sole  condition,  that  this  indignity  should 
not  be  oflfered  to  WAyne.  The  office  of  Major  General 
^was  retained. 

Under  such  influences  as  directed  the  action  of  the 
House,  innovations  on  the  fiscal  system  were  to  be  antici- 
pated. A  great  eflfort  was  made  to  repeal  the  act  levying 
an  internal  revenue  from  spirits  distilled  within  the  United 
States.  It  was  retained  by  a  majority  of  two  votes,  but 
an  act  for  its  more  eflfectual  collection  was  defeated.  A 
small  meeting  was  called  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  insidi- 
ous resolutions,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  manufacturer  of 
the  article,  inveighing  against  the  duty  on  snuflf,  were 
adopted.  Soon  after,  a  motion  to  suspend  the  collection 
of  it,  offered  by  Gallatin,  passed  the  House.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, it  was  proposed  to  retain  this  duty,  but  to  reduce  the 
rate.  This  was  rejected,  and  the  duty  was  suspended. 
Of  the  indirect  taxes  which  had  been  recommended,  that 
mcreasing  the  tax  on  pleasure  carriages  was  alone  re- 
tained, after  a  vehement  debate. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  instructions  to  prepare  a 
system  of  direct  taxation  had  been  given,  without  com- 
mitting the  majority  to  adopt  it.  This  system  was  held 
up  as  an  object  of  popular  displeasure.  "  What,"  without 
comprehending  the  motives  of  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  people  would  ask,  "  What  can  be  the 
merits  of  that  fiscal  system,  which  exhausting  all  other 
proper  objects  of  revenue,  leaves  us  no  alternative,  but 
the  imposition  of  excises  and  stamps,  or  the  oppression  of 
a  direct  tax?** 
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Conferences  were  held  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  ascertain,  whether  it  required  the  payment  of 
the  whole  amount  of  their  loan  due  by  the  Government 
The  situation  of  Europe  rendering  necessary  the  exertion 
of  all  its  means  to  sustain  private  credit,  the  Bank  asked 
payment.  To  meet,  this  debt,  an  act  was  introduced  au- 
thorizing the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  bor- 
row five  millions  of  dollars  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  Banks  and  the  instalments  of  the  foreign  debt,  at 
six  per  cent.,  but  with  a  proviso  that  the  stock  should  not 
be  sold  under  par.  After  the  acceptance  of  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  making  the  new  loan  reimbursable  at 
pleasure  after  the  year  eighteen  hundred  nineteen,  the 
House  consented,  lest  otherwise  the  government  should 
be  without  funds,  that  half  the  new  stock  might  be  mAd 
under  par. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  authorized  the  Com- 
missioners to  sell  two  millions  of  the  stock  originally  sab- 
scribed  by  the  government  to  the  Bank.    This  provision 
Hamilton  deprecated,  and  immediately  addressed  a  leti 
to  Wolcott  dissuading  it. 

Sensible  of  the  consequences  to  the  institution. 
Bank  offered  to  accept  the  payment  of  one-half  of  ii 
debt,  provided  the  Government  would  retain  its  interes' 
in  their  capital  stock.     The  passage  of  the  bill  authorizii 
the  sale  was  nevertheless  insisted  upon  by  Gallatin, 
it  was  carried  by  a  strict  party  vote. 

Alarmed  at  this  contemplated  violation  of  the  pubi 
faith,  Hamilton  immediately  wrote  to  Wolcott : 

''I  perceive  Congress  are  inTsding  the  Sinking  Fund  system.  3Ef 

this  goes  throngh,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  President^  the  Ihhrie         ^^ 
pablie  credit  is  prostrate,  and  the  Country  and  Prestdent 
Treasury  bills  and  every  expedient,  however  costly,  to  i 
must  be  preferable  in  the  event  to  such  an  overthrow  of  the  tfBtma^^"' 


i 
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Two  days  after,  he  wrote  to  Washington :  * 

'^  I  tm  almost  afraid  to  appear  officious  in  what  I  am  going  to  saj 
'IRat  the  matter  presses  so  deeply  on  m j  mind,  that  fearing  you  may 
^not  recollect  the  situation  of  the  things  and  that  it  may  happen  not  to 
'Mie  brought  fully  under  your  eye,  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  the 
■suggestion  to  you.    It  r^ards  a  bill  which,  I  am  told,  has  lately  passed 
-Mbe  two  Houses  of  Gongress  authorizing  a  sale  of  bank  itoeh  for  paying 
<»ff  a  sum  due  to  the  bank.    Ton  will  perceiye  by  the  eighth  and  ninth 
sections  of  the  act  entitled  'An  Act  making  further  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  public  credit,'  and  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt, 
jpassed  the  third  of  March,  seventeen  hundred  nincty-fiTO,  that  the 
^▼idends  of  the  bank  stock  are  appropriated  to  the  Sinking  Fund  with 
mil  the  force  and  solemnity  of  which  language  is  capable,  and  that  to 
<UYert  them  in  the  manner  proposed  (and  this  too  without  any  substi- 
tute in  the  act  which  so  diverts)  will  be  a  formal,  express  and  une- 
quivocal 7k>lation  of  the  public  faith,  will  subvert  the  system  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  and  with  it  all  the  security  which  is  meant  to  be  given 
to  the  people  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  and  violating  the 
sanctity  of  an  appropriation  for  the  public  debt,  will  overturn  at  once 
the  foundation  of  t)ie  public  credit.    These  are  obvious  and  undeniable 
consequences ;  and,  though  I  am  aware,  that  great  embarrassments 
may  ensue  to  the  Treasury,  if  the  bill  by  the  objection  of  the  President 
is  lost,  and  no  substitute  for  it  takes  place  towards  the  reimbursement 
of  the  bank,  yet  I  am  sure  no  consequences  can  ensue  of  equal  moment 
from  the  rejection,  as  from  the  principle  of  the  bill  going  into  ezecu- 


*^  All  the  President's  Administration  has  effected  for  establishing 
the  credit  of  the  country  will  be  prostrate  at  a  single  blow.  He  will 
readily  make  all  the.  necessary  comments  upon  this  position.  It 
grieves  my  heart  to  see  so  much  shocking  levity  in  our  representative 
body." 

The  veto  was  not  interposed. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  the  sale  of  prizes  in  American 
|>ortS9  had  been  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  to  the 
Administration.      It  had  been  permitted  only  because 

•  June  1,  1796. 
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there  was  no  law  to  prevent  it.  A  bill  was  now  intro- 
duced to  prohibit  it,  which  passed  the  House.  Lest  an  ex- 
ception might  be  taken,  that  this  prohibition  would  be  if 
violation  of  the  treaty  with  France,  an  amendment  was 
inserted  by  the  Senate,  that ''  nothing  in  this  law  shall 
operate  against  any  existing  treaty."  While  it  wa» 
under  the  consideration  of  that  body,  a  remonstrance 
against  its  passage  was  interposed  by  Adet.  An  answer 
was  given  by  Colonel  Pickering,  conclusive  against  the 
right  claimed  by  France.  When  the  bill  was  returned 
by  the  Senate  to  the  House,  it  was  contended  by  its  sup- 
porters, that  it  was  a  measure  of  prudence ;  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  made  no  diflference  in  the  prin- 
ciple, and  it  was  hoped,  as  they  had  previously  passed  it, 
they  would  not  be  so  versatile  as  now  to  postpone  it 
But  the  objection  of  the  French  Minister  changed  the 
opinions  of  the  Democratic  leaders.  Gallatin,  Giles  and 
Madison  strenuously  insisted  on  the  postponement  of  this 
act,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  country,  and  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  treaty 

stipulations.     They  contended,  that  it  was  unnecessary : 
that  the  probability  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and^b- 
Spain  was  small,  and,  as  it  approached  very  nearly  to  an^^ 
enproachment  upon  existing  treaties,  that  it  might  give^ 
offence  to  some  of  the  belligerent  powers,  with  whon^i 
they  desired  to  be  on  good  terms.     The  bill  was  post — 
poned ! ! * 

*  In  the  corrospondence  connected  with  the  **  Declantion  of  the  Qneen  ** — - 
Victoria,  previouslj  referred  to— of  March  28, 1854,  it  is  seen,  that  both  En^ 
Umd  and  France  asked  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  SUtea,  ''in  the  spirit  d 
just  reciprocitj,  to  give  orders  that  no  privateer  under  Rossian  ookn  shall  bs 
equipped  or  victoalled,  or  admitted  with  its  prizes  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
Sutes,  and  also  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shaQ  rigorooslj  ahstsio 
fix>m  taking  part  in  armaments  of  this  nature,  or  m  am^  oCfter  meomv  9ffmd 
to  Ms  dutiet  of  a  ttricl  neutralii^:*   Crampton  to  Marojr,  April  21, 1854.    Si^ 
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.  A  part  of  the  territory  south-west  of  the  Ohio  had  ap- 
lied  to  become  a  member  of  the  Union,  having  assumed 
le  name  and  functions  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The 
enate  had  refused  a  seat  to  persons  who  had  been  elected 
>  their  body  by  this  territory,  on  the  ground,  that  this  re- 
ion  was  not  then  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

By  the  act  for  its  government,  it  was  necessary,  that 
should  be  laid  out  by  Congress  into  one  or  more  States. 
'he  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  was  also  to  be  ascer- 
lined  by  a  census,  to  be  taken  under  the  authority  of  the 
Jnited  States,  to  determine  the  number  of /ree  inhabi- 
uits,  which  must  have  amounted  to  sixty  thousand. 
Feither  of  these  requisitions  had  been  observed.  The  enu- 
leration  was  made  by  an  act  of  the  territory,  and  it  em- 
raced  all  the  people,  including  those  casually  within  it. 
*o  obviate  these  objections,  a  bill  was  recommended,  lay- 
ig  out  the  whole  of  the  territory  ceded  by  North  Caro- 
na,  into  one  State  ;  and  providing  for  an  enumeration  of 
'3  inhabitants  pursuant  to  the  general  act  of  Congress 
>r  taking  a  census. 

The  original  bill,  when  returned  from  the  Senate,  was 
aferred  to  a  committee  of  the  House,  of  which  Giles  was 
Chairman.  His  report  did  not  controvert  the  Constitu- 
ional  objections  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature, 
«it  recommended  the  admission  of  the  territory  as*a  mem- 
«r  of  the  Union.  This  report  was  supported  by  Galla- 
in,  Giles,  Madison,  Nicholas;  and  an  amendment  was 
offered  to  dispense  with  the  previous  enumeration  of  tho 
ahabitants. 

The  weight  of  a  new  State  in  the  political  scale  was 
00  important  to  the  Democratic  party  to  be  surrendered 

\gu  to  Marcj,  April  2S,  1854.    Assurances  were  given  to  this  effect,  refer- 
iDg  to  the  eodstipg  laws  to  seoure  neutrality. 
Vol.  VI.— 27 
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to  merely  Constilational  principles ;  and,  after  an  effort 
by  Macon,  which  was  opposed  on  all  sides,  and  receiTed 
only  five  votes,  to  give  it  a  larger  representation  than  it 
was  entitled  to,  Tennessee  became  a  State  on  the  last  day 
of  the  Session.* 

In  a  recent  discussion  as  to  the  finances,  Gallatin  had 
affirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  representation,  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  the  debt  to  the  amount  of  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Having  been  previously  prevented  placing  before  the 
nation,  as  Chairman  of  the   Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  an  accurate  view  of  the  operations  of  the  funding , 
system,  William  Smith  now  offered  a  resolution  requiric 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  at  the  next  Ses-^ 
sion  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  the  public  deb 
on  the  first  of  January,  seventeen  hundred  ninety  an. 
ninety-one,  and  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ninet] 
six,  in  such  detail  and  with  such  debits  and  credits 
would  give  the  actual  state  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  object  of  this  ] 
lution,  Smith  again  asserted,  that  there  was  an  excess       ^cd/ 
two  millions  in  favor  of  the  Government,  and  that,  cir^F=*^n 
on  the  principles  of  Gallatin's  calculation,  his  result  imr-  ^bm 
indefensible. 

On  the  first  of  June  this  important  Session  of  Cc^^k> 
gress  terminated. 

Beside  the  laws  previously  mentioned,  an  act  to  re^^o 
late  the  intercourse  with  the  Indian  Tribes  and  for    '^he 
protection  of  the  frontiers,  and  a  bill  for  the  relief  aa.z^d 
protection  of  American  Seamen  were  passed.     A  bill     to 
provide  for  the  foreign  intercourse  of  the  United  Statei 
met  with  much  opposition.    The  provisions  for  this  branch 

*  American  State  Papen,  **  Miaoellaiieoii^*  page  150. 
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of  the  public  service  had  been  so  insufficient,  probably 
with  a  view  to  limit  the  patronage  of  the  President,  that 
he  was  obliged  by  special  message  to  ask  an  increased 
appropriation.    Thus  sanctioned,  it  was  not  withheld. 

An  amendatory  act  to  establish  Post  Roads,  contain- 
ing a  provision  for  surveys  with  a  view  to  their  construc- 
tion suggested  by  Madison,  but  in  opposition  to  Jeffer- 
son's views,  was  postponed  by  the  Senate.  A  better  or- 
ganization of  the  Militia  system  was  sought  to  be  made, 
but  the  House  would  not  consider  it.  A  bill  to  establish 
an  uniform  Bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States  was 
reported  by  Giles  and  passed  through  two  readings,  but 
was  not  further  acted  upon. 

Previous  to  the  close  of  the  late  discussion  on  the 
finances,  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Madison,  after  stating 
that ''  Hamilton's  object  from  the  beginning,  was  to  throw 
the  finances  into  forms  which  should  be  utterly  unde- 
cypherable,"  observed : 

"  I  eTer  said  he  did  not  understand  their  condition  himself,  nor  was 
aUe  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  excess  of  our  debts  bejond  our  cred- 
its, nor  whether  we  were  diminishing  or  increasing  the  debt."  He 
then  added,  '^  mj  own  opinion  was,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
GoTemment  to  the  time  I  ceased  to  attend  to  the  subject,  we  had  been 
increasing  our  debt  about  a  million  annually.  If  Gallatin  would  un- 
dertake to  reduce  this  chaos  to  order,  present  us  a  clear  view  of  owr 
finofou^  and  put  them  into  a  form  as  simple  as  they  will  admit,  he 
will  merit  immortal  honor."* 

This  hint  was  decisive  with  Gallatin ;  and  he  took  this 
occasion  to  exhibit  his  sketch  of  the  finances. 

The  section,  in  the  bill  making  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  part  of  the  debt  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
to  borrow  five  millions  of  dollars,  was  inserted  in  pur- 

•  Jefferaon'i  Works,  ill.  820.    March  6,  1796. 
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•nance  of  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
Gallatin  proposed,  that  the  loan  should  not  exceed  one 
million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  proposition 
he  supported  at  length. 

His  speech  had  two  objects ; — one  to  prove  that  the 
public  debt  had  increased  since  the  establishment  of  the 
system  of  finance.  The  other,  that  the  debt  to  the  Bank 
ought  not  to  be  paid. 

The  mode  of  proving  that  the  debt  had  increased  ex- 
cited not  a  little  astonishment  The  Government  was 
charged  with  nearly  two  millions  for  accumulations  of 
interest  which  had  occurred  before  the  system  b^an  to 
operate. 

By  the  terms  of  the  funding  act,  the  payment  of  inter — , 

est  was  not  to  commence  till  certain  periods ;  and  the  ii 
terest  which  should  accrue  from  the  thirtieth  of  Decern- . 
ber  seventeen  hundred  ninety  till  those  periods^  was  to  b^« 
added  to  the  principal  and  funded  at  three  per  cent^B*        t 
The  interest  thus  accrued  was  stated  as  an  increase  q/l 
debt  under  the  operation  of  the  system  of  finance. 

The  Government  was  also  charged  as  an  increase 
debt,  with  certain  accumulations  of  interest  on  the  **  j 
sumed  debt,"  to  a  large  amount,  which  had  been  cha 
to  the  respective  States,  in  the  settlement  of  their  a« 
counts  with  the  United  States,  and  were  consequent 
discharged.      Several  hundred   thousand  dollars  whis 
had  been  paid  off  by  the  interest  of  the  debt  purcha 
by  the  sinking  fund  were  omitted. 

The  stock  purchased,  whenever  purchases  were  ma 
was  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  fut 
who  continued  to  receive  the  interest  and  invest  it  in  n^^  '^ 
purchases.    This  interest  and  the  purchases  made  wittsL    A 
were  entirely  omitted. 

While  the  Government  was  charged  with  every  c^n^ 
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it  owed,  it  was  not  credited  with  the  moneys  due  to  i(^ 
amounting  nearly  to  five  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  only 
credited  with  the  sums  paid  for  the  purchase  of  stock,  in- 
stead of  the  amount  of  stock  actually  purchased.  Six  per 
cent,  stock  having  been  frequently  purchased  below  par, 
the  whole  difference  between  that  price  and  par  was  a 
reduction  of  so  much  debt,  and  a  clear  gain  to  the  Treas- 
ury.   Yet  this  gain  was  not  estimated. 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  errors,  Gallatin  stated, 
as  the  result  of  his  ^'  View  of  the  finances,"  that  the  na* 
tion  was  one  year's  revenue  in  debt ;  a  result,  which  if  it 
had  been  correct,  would  not  cause  surprise,  as  its  ex- 
penses commenced  nearly  a  year  before  its  receipts,  which 
were  unavoidably  anticipated  from  year  to  year,  but  it 
was  wholly  erroneous. 

As  to  the  demand  of  the  Bank,  it  was  averred,  that 
the  debt  ought  not  tabe  paid,  for  the  reason  that  when 
the  Bank  made  its  loans  to  the  Government,  it  was  the 
understanding,  that  they  should  not  be  paid  when  they 
fell  due,  but  would  be  extended.  The  Bank  denied  this 
averment,  produced  their  contract  with  the  Treasury  de- 
partment, and  asked  on  what  ground  that  contract  could 
be  violated. 

Referring  to  these  statements.  Smith  asked  to  resume 
the  debate  on  the  finances.  "  He  was  the  more  desirous 
of  doing  this,"  he  remarked,  *'  from  the  very  long  repre- 
sentation by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yesterday ; 
a  representation  tending  to  mislead  the  public,  and  which 
he  thought  it  his  duty  flatly  to  contradict,  and  to  show 
that  his  calculations  and  conclusions  were  totally  un- 
founded. If  this  subject  was  not  now  considered,  he 
wished  to  read  a  statement  of  their  finances,  by  which  he 
would  prove  they  were  now  in  a  better  state  than  in  Sev- 
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enteen  hundred  ninety-one  by  two  millions.     PermiBnon 
to  read  this  statement  was  refused ! 

The  jealousy  which  Hamilton's  influence  had  excited 
among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  was  increased  by 
the  issue  of  late  events.  They  knew  that  with  him  the 
mission  of  Jay  had  originated ;  that,  by  his  efforts  the  con- 
ditional ratification  of  the  treaty  had  been  carried  in  the 
Senate  ;  that  by  him  the  course  of  Washington  had  been 
advised ;  that  his  writings  had  dispelled  many  of  the 
doubts  which  had  obscured  the  public  mind  ;  and  that  his 
incitements  had  produced  much  of  the  vehement  impulse 
which  compelled  their  party  to  abandon  the  bold  and  des-  ^ 
perate  usurpation  they  meditated. 

To  this  growing  jealousy  other  incentives  were  added..^ 
To  his  influence  they  imputed  the  defeat  of  a  favorite 
the  success  of  an  obnoxious  appointment. 

Who  should  be  the  successor  of  Jay  as  Chief  Justii 
was  truly  a  matter  of  great  moment ;  but  amidst  the  in-, 
tense  anxiety  which  had  arisen  whether  the  Preaiden 
would  or  would  not  ratify  the  treaty,  it  does  not  seem  t^^ 
have  received  due  consideration.     Anxious  to  fill  the  yi 
cancy  previous  to  the  approaching  session  of  the  Suprei 
Court,  this  distinguished  office  had  been  conferred  by  hi 
upon  John  Rutledge,  who  had  before  resigned  his 
on  the  bench. 

This  selection  is  believed  to  have  been  unknown 
certainly  was  not  approved,  by  a  majority  of  the  Cabii 
Great  as  Rutledge's  early  public  services  had  been, 
was  subject  to  an  insuperable  objection.    His  habits  h 
shattered  his  intellect. 

No  instance  had  occurred  of  a  rejection  by  the  Sei 
of  any  previous  nomination  to  any  of  the  great  offii 
The  question  whether  this  was  a  proper  instance  for 
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exercise  of  this  conservative  power  was  submitted  to 
Hamilton. 

Rutledge  had  recently  been  conspicuous  in  opposition 
to  the  treaty.  To  that  cause  his  rejection  might  be  at- 
tributed, and  would  be  imputed. 

^  The  subject,"  Hamilton  replied,  *^  is  truly  a  perplexing  one,  my 
mind  has  seyeral  times  fluctuated.  If  there  was  nothing  in  the  case 
bat  his  recent  imprudent  sally  upon  a  certain  occasion,  I  should  think 
the  reasons  for  letting  him  pass  would  outweigh  those  for  opposing  his 
passage.  But,  if  it  he  really  true,  that  he  is  sottish,  or  that  his  mind 
is  otherwise  deranged,  or  that  he  has  exposed  himself  hj  improper 
conduct  in  pecuniary  transactions,  the  bias  of  mj  judgment  would  he 
to  negatiye ;  and  as  to  the  fact,  I  would  satisfy  myself  hy  careful  in- 
quiry of  persons  of  character  who  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing.  It  is  now,  and  in  certain  prohahle  events  will  still  more  he 
of  infinite  consequence,  that  our  Judiciary  should  he  well  composed. 

"  Reflection  upon  this,  in  its  yarious  aspects  weighs  heavily  on  my 
mind  against  Mr.  Rutledge,  upon  the  accounts  I  have  received  of  him, 
and  balances  very  weighty  considerations  the  other  way.^' 

The  importance  of  exhibiting  an  approval  of  this  act 
of  the  President  at  such  a  moment,  in  order  to  sustain  his 
influence ;  and  the  greater  importance  of  avoiding  to  fur- 
nish a  pretext  to  the  opposition,  by  which  his  feelings 
might  be  wounded,  were  outweighed  by  the  intrinsic  ob- 
jections to  the  individual  nominated.  Rutledge  was  re- 
jected ;  *  and  the  appointment  was  given  to  one,  not 
unworthy  of  this  distinguished  place, — to  Oliver  Ells- 
worth. 

Intelligence  of  the  first  selection  was  received  with 

•  Jefienon  to  Monroe,  March  2,  1796.  "  The  appointment  of  J.  Rut- 
ledge  to  be  Chief  Justice  seems  to  have  been  intended  merely  to  esUbliah 
a  precedent  against  the  of  that  office  by  seniority, 

and  to  have  five  mouths  always  gaping  for  a  sugar  plum,  for  it  was  imme- 
diately negatived  by  the  very  votes  which  so  unequivocally  concur  with  the 
will  of  the  President.''    [The  blank  is  for  an  illegible  word  in  the  press  copy.] 
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great  satisfaction  by  Jefferson.  It  offered  him  a  gle 
of  hope  that  he  might  exert  an  influence  over  the  Jadi* 
ciary,  which,  in  the  firm  and  independent  exercise  of  its 
high  functions,  had  hitherto  shown  itself  far  above  the 
reach  of  ail  party  or  local  considerations.  A  division  of 
opinion  on  the  questions  soon  to  be  decided — the  Consti- 
tutionality of  the  ''  Carriage  tax  ^'  and  the  obligations  to 
British  creditors  would  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Virginia. 
In  this  crisis,  which  he  foresaw,  it  might  be  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  have  an  uncertain  Chief  Justice. 

While  exhibiting  himself  to  a  brother  of  Rutledge  as 
''an  antediluvian  Patriarch  among  his  children  and  grand- 
children tilling  his  soil,"  Jefferson  had  denounced  the  late 
treaty  as  "  an  execrable  thing,  as  an  infamous  act«  really 
nothing  more  than  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  England 
and  the  Anglomen  of  this  country  against  the  legislature 
and  the  people."  * 

Great  was  his  disappointment  at  this  rejection  by  the 
Senate.  It  was  attributed  publicly  to  the  influence  of 
Hamilton,  either  because  it  was  so  believed,  or  to  awaken 
the  jealousy  of  the  President.  Jefferson  writes :  "  The 
rejection  is  a  bold  thing  because  they  cannot  pretend  any 
objection  to  him  but  his  disapprobation  of  the  treaty.  It 
is  of  course  a  declaration  that  they  will  receive  none 
but  Tories  hereafter  into  any  department  of  the  govern- 
ment." t 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Thomas 
Pinckney  returned  to  London.  In  the  difficult  situation 
in  which  he  had  been  placed,  his  conduct  was  marked 
with  all  the  firmness,  discretion,  and  just  sensibility  to  the 
injuries  of  his  nation ;  with  the  independence  and  disin- 
terestedness to  have  been  expected  in  one  whose  patriot- 

•  Jefienon,  iiL  817.  f  Ibid^  820. 
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ism  had  hazarded  a  large  estate,  and  who  had  lived  in 
arms  for  his  country. 

Induced  to  accept  office  by  the  highest  public  consid 
erations,  he  had  never  asked  it ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  he  could  retire  with  dignity,  he  intimated  to  the 
President  his  wish  to  be  recalled.* 

This  purpose  was  communicated  by  Rufus  King  to 
Hamilton,  in  a  letter,  relative  to  overtures  which  Hamil- 
ton  had  requested  Marshall  to  open  with  Patrick  Henry, 
to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  at  the  next  canvass  for  the 
Presidency. 

"Mr.  Pinckney,"  King  observed,  **has  asked  leave  to 
return  home,  and  waits  only  for  permission.  To  his  former 
stock  of  popularity,  he  will  now  add  the  good  will  of  those 
who  have  been  peculiarly  gratified  with  the  Spanish 
treaty.  Should  we  concur  in  him,  will  he  not  receive  aa 
great,  perhaps  greater  Southern. and  Western  support 
than  any  other  man  ? 

''  You  must  know,"  he  remarks, ''  that  I  am  not  a  little 
tired  with  the  separation  from  my  family  and  drudging  in 
the  Senate.  The  work  before  us  being  finished,  I  think  I 
am  entitled  to  a  dismission.  It  would  be  agreeable  to 
me  to  spend  a  few  years  abroad,  and  if  I  do  not  miscon- 
ceive the  interests  of  the  country,  I  think  I  could  render 
some  service  to  the  public  at  the  present  period  in  Eng- 
land. Will  you  converse  with  Mr.  Jay  on  this  subject. 
I  can,  through  no  other  channel^  communicate  with  the 
Executive ;  nor  do  I  desire  that  either  of  you  should 
suggest  the  measure,  unless  you  both  agree  in  its  pro* 
priety  and  utility.'* 

Hamilton  replied :  *  ''I  am  entirely  of  opinion,  that 
Patrick  Henry  declining,  Mr.  Pinckney  ought  to  be  our 

•  May  4, 1796. 
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man.  It  is  even  an  idea  of  which  I  am  fond  in  various 
lights.  Indeed  on  later  reflection,  I  rather  wish  to  be  rid 
of  Henry,  that  we  may  be  at  full  liberty  to  take  up 
Pinckney.  In  the  event  of  his  return  to  this  Country,  I  am 
of  opinion  all  circumstances  considered,  it  is  expedient  you 
should  replace  him.  I  hope  no  great  question  will  in  a 
short  period  agitate  our  Counsels,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  much  good  on  the  scene  in  question.  I  have  called 
on  Jay,  but  happened  not  to  find  him  disengaged.  I  shall 
quickly  see  him,  and  shall,  with  great  pleasure,  do  every 
thing  requisite  on  my  part." 

"  The  election  in  the  City  of  New  York,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  has  succeeded  ;  all  accounts  assure  us  of  great 
success  throughout  the  State. 

"  The  vile  affair  of  whipping  Burke  and  McCready 
made  our  election  in  the  view  of  the  common  people  a 
question  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  You  will  easily 
conceive  how  much  that  event  must  have  embarrassed 
and  jeoparded." 

This  ''  vile  affair  "  was  the  infliction  of  personal  chas- 
tisement by  order  of  a  Bridewell  Court  for  insolence  to  an 
Alderman.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  for  an  investigation,  as  the  basis  of  an  im- 
peachment. Seeing  how  warmly  party  feeling  had  en- 
tered into  this  question,  Hamilton  called  on  General  Mor- 
ton, then  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  most  worthy 
man,  and  remarked  to  him  with  emphasis :  "  My  friend, 
let  no  party  or  personal  considerations  induce  you  to  vio- 
late that  integrity  which  belongs  to  the  character  of  the 
Federal  party."  He  subsequently  consented  to  act  as 
counsel  for  the  sufferers. 

Jay  thought  that  King  should  not  leave  the  Senate ; 
Hamilton  immediately  recommended  the  appointment 
Washington  answered : 
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"  With  respect  to  the  gentleman  jon  have  mentioned  as  successor 
to  Mr.  Pincknej,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  abilities,  nor  in  my 
mindj  is  there  any  of  his  fitness.  But  you  know,  as  well  as  I,  what 
bms  been  said  of  his  political  sentiments  with  respect  to  another  form 
)f  gOTemment ;  and  from  thence  can  be  at  no  loss  to  guess  at  the  in- 
;erpretation  which  would  be  given  to  the  nomination  of  him.  How- 
rrer  the  subject  shall  have  due  consideration ;  but  a  preyious  reaigna- 
ion,  would,  in  mj  opinion,  carry  with  it  too  much  the  appearance  of 
e«»icert  and  would  haye  a  bad,  rather  than  a  good  effect" 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  the  President  on  another  sub- 
ect,  Hamilton  wrote :  *  "  I  observe  what  you  say  on  the 
tubject  of  a  certain  diplomatic  mission.  Permit  me  to 
ifier  with  frankness  the  reflections  which  have  struck  my 
oind. 

**  The  importance  of  our  security  and  commerce,  and 
if  a  good  understanding  with  Great  Britain  renders  it 
essential  that  a  man  able  and  not  disagreeable  to  that 
jTovemment  should  be  there.  The  gentleman  in  question, 
equally  with  any  one  who  could  go,  and  better  than  any 
Nrilling  to  go,  answers  this  description. 

"  The  idea  hinted  in  your  letter  will  apply  to  every 
nan  fit  for  the  mission  by  his  conspicuousness,  talents  and 
Imposition.  ^Tis  the  stalking  horse  of  a  certain  party 
ind  is  made  use  of  against  every  man  who  is  not  in  their 
riewsy  and  of  sufficient  consequence  to  attract  their  ob- 
oquy.  If  listened  to,  it  will  deprive  the  Government  of 
iie  services  of  the  most  able  and  faithful  agents.  Is  this 
expedient  7  What  will  be  gained  by  it  7  Is  it  not  evi- 
ient,  that  this  party  will  pursue  its  hostility  at  all  events 
IS  far  as  public  opinion  will  permit  7 

"  Does  policy  require  any  thing  more  than  that  they 
ihall  have  no  real  cause  to  complain  7  Will  it  do,  in 
deference  to  their  calumniating  insinuations,  to  forbear 

•  May20,  179d. 
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employing  the  most  competent  men,  or  to  intrust  the 
great  business  of  the  coantry  to  unskilful,  unfaithful,  or 
doubtful  hands  7  I  really  feel  a  conviction,  that  it  will 
be  dangerous,  to  let  party  insinuations  of  this  kind  prove 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  the  best  qualified 
characters."  The  letter  closed  with  a  commendation  of 
King. 

Washington's  objections  to  this  appointment  were  not 
merely  of  a  public  nature ;  he  had  conceived  a  strong 
dislike  to  King,  but,  sedulous  of  the  public  good,  the 
President  now  acquiesced  in  Hamilton's  wishes.  He 
wrote  to  Pinckney  :^ 

"  The  doubtful  issue  of  the  dispute  and  the  real  difficulty  in  fining 
a  character  to  supply  your  place  at  the  Court  of  London,  has  occa- 
sioned a  longer  delay  than  may  have  been  conyenient  or  agreeable  to 
you.  But,  as  Mr.  King  of  the  Senate,  who,  it  seems,  bad  lesolyed 
to  'quit  his  seat  at  that  Board,  has  accepted  the  appointment,  and 
will  embark  as  soon  as  matters  can  be  arranged,  yon  will  soon  be  n^ 
lieved." 

Early  in  the  year  Hamilton's  attention  was  directly 
called  to  a  subject  in  which  his  sensibilities  had  been 
deeply  engaged.  A  letter  from  his  friend  *  in  Europe 
who  had  a  chief  agency  in  promoting  and  in  providing 
the  funds  for  undertaking  the  liberation  of  La  Fayette 
from  the  prison  at  Olmutz,  introduced  to  him  Bolman,  a 
German  gentleman,  who,  with  Huger  of  South  Carolina, 
made  the  hazardous  and  nearly  successful  attempt.  Im- 
pressions had  been  given  to  Bolman,  that  La  Fayette's 
imprisonment  had  been  prolonged,  from  an  apprehension 
of  the  British  Ministry,  that,  if  released,  he  would  repair 

*  John  B.  Chnrcb,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  great  liberality,  who  rendered  im* 
portant  senrioes  to  the  United  Stotes  in  the  War  of  the  Revohrtioii.  He  alfo 
aided  Talleyrand  in  hit  distress  and  exile,  and  on  his  retorn  to  his  natife 
ooontiy  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament 
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to  the  United  States,  and  there  lend  himself  to  the  influ- 
ence of  France. 

Hamilton  entered  ardently  into  the  project,  and  re- 
quested him  to  submit  to  him  his  plan  for  the  liberation  of 
his  friend.  This  plan  proposed  the  confidential  mission 
of  a  special  agent  to  Prussia,  or  Denmark ;  and  a  letter 
from  the  President  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Hamil- 
ton gave  Bolman  a  letter  recommending  him  to  the  pat- 
ronage of  Washington,  and  subsequently  enclosed  to  him 
the  draft  of  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  be 
communicated  through  Pinckney.* 

He  also  had  it  in  his  power  at  this  time  to  render  a 
service  to  an  old  comrade,  the  unfortunate  Fleury,  who 
wrote  to  him  from  Paris : 

"  I  hope  yoa  have  not  quite  forgotten  an  old  friend  of  jours,  almost 
escaped  the  misfortunes  of  our  bloody  revolution.  I  have  prescrred, 
till  now,  my  head,  but  lost  the  greater  part  of  my  fortune ;  and  my 
most  assured  and  important  property  is  now,  what  is  due  to  me  from 
the  United  States.  I  haye  run  so  many  dangers  that  I  have  not  dared 
to  take  any  information ;  and  I  depend  now  on  your  friendship,  and 
hope  you  will  not  refuse  your  useful  services  to  your  distressed  friend. 
Adieu.    Be  happy  as  much  as  I  desire  and  you  deserve." 

To  that  scene  of  terror,  perfidy  and  guilt,  gallant, 
great,  but  unhappy  France,  this  narrative  now  must  turn. 

•  Thif  draft  was  by  Mr.  Jay.    Washington'f  Writings^  zl  125. 
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Three  days  after  the  execution*  of  Robespierre,  Monroe 
arrived  in  France.f  That  he  had  not  reached  there  at 
an  earlier  period,  was  regarded  as  a  fortunate  event,  by 
his  predecessor,  who  informed  Washington,  that  Monroe 
had  been  "  a  little  too  well  with  that  party,  to  be  viewed 
in  a  neutral  light  by  their  opponents." 

He  presented  his  credentials  soon  after  his  arrival. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  them.  A  considerable  time  hav- 
ing elapsed,  Monroe  became  apprehensive,  that  he  would 
not  be  received.  He  cast  about  as  to  a  mode  of  over- 
coming this  difficulty.  Otto,  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States,  was  Under  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  He  had  formerly  been  in  communication 
with  Monroe.  Through  this  channel  the  French  might 
be  approached. 

After  sounding  his  way,  the  successors  of  Robespierre, 
feeling  the  importance  of  being  recognized  as  the  Supreme 
authority  of  France  by  a  foreign  Government,  gave  an 
intimation,  that  a  direct  Address  to  the  Convention  would 
be  well  received.  Amid  joy  or  sorrow,  a  dramatic  spec- 
tacle was  ever  welcome  to  the  giddy  denizens  of  Paris. 

•  July  2Sth,  1794. 

f  The  liiitozy  of  thii  misnon  is  cliieflj  derived  firom  a  publication  hj  JamM 
Monroe,  entitled  "  A  View  of  the  oondnct  of  the  Executive." 
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Nor  was  Monroe  reluctant  to  this  novel  procedure.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  August,  he  wrote  to  the  Convention, 
announcing  his  mission,  as  "  the  representative  of  their  ally 
and  sister  Republic." 

He  stated,  that  **  his  object  was,  to  impress  on  the 
people  of  France,  who  were  the  government,  that  resolu- 
tions had  passed  Congress,  expressing  an  interest  in 
France,  and  that  Washington  concurred."  He  was  him- 
self informed  that  he  had  been  selected, ''  on  account  of 
bis  well-known  political  character  and  principles."  **  In 
the  United  States  he  had  moved  to  suspend  the  fourth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  made  with  Great  Britain." 

He  .adverted  to  the  "  effect  of  his  public  admission  on 
other  powers,  and  that,  if  his  recognition  were  longer 
postponed,  and  were  any  way  connected  with  the  results 
of  the  mission  to  England,  it  would  give  to  that  Country 
l^reat  advantages  in  the  negotiation ;  and  that  a  farther 
delay  was  unbecoming  the  character  of  the  American 
government,  and  inconsistent  with  our  own  interest  and 
bonor."  He  asked  the  Convention  to  designate  the  mode 
of  his  reception.  It  was  resolved  to  give  to  this  proce- 
dure the  greatest  eclat.  A  decree  was  passed,  that  he 
ihould  be  received,  the  following  day,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Convention.  There,  at  a  moment  when  the  Death-cart 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  rolling  incessantly 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  when  France  was  yet  under 
the  despotism  of  that  single  Assembly,  which,  in  the  space 
of  one  year,  had  witnessed  so  many  terrible  scenes ;  and 
was  now  governed  by  a  conspiracy,  the  duration  of  whose 
power  rested  upon  the  usurpation  of  a  fortnight,  Monroe 
appeared.  He  expressed  his  thanks  for  this  distinction, 
ipoke  of  the  similarity  of  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  France,  adverted  to  their  common  dangers, 
and  commended  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  her  councils. 
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At  the  same  time,  he  presented  letters  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  containing  the  strongest  assurances  of 
regard. 

Merlin,  the  President  of  the  Convention,  responded  in 
terms  of  equal  warmth,  declared  that  France  looked  be- 
yond "  a  Diplomatic  alliance  to  an  Union  for  ever  indis- 
soluble, the  safeguard  of  the  liberty  of  the  world."  He 
was  impatient  to  give  the  fraternal  embrace.  **  I  am  o^ 
dered,"  he  exclaimed,  ^  to  give  it  in  the  name  of  the 
French  nation.  Come  and  receive  it  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people,  and  let  this  spectacle  complete  the  an- 
nihilation of  an  impious  coalition  of  tyrants."  In  the 
name  of  the  French  republic,  he  gave  the  fraternal  kiss, 
which  was  received  and  returned.  A  minute  of  this  cer- 
emony was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Rejoiced  to  find  in  the  American  Envoy  dispositions 
so  congenial  with  their  own  views,  hoping  that  this  cere- 
mony would  excite  distrusts  in  Great  Britain,  and  thus 
defeat  the  pending  negotiation  with  that  power,  the  revo- 
lutionary leaders  offered  him  a  residence  at  the  public 
expense.  This  the  Constitution  of  his  country  compelled 
him  to  decline.  By  a  special  decree,  the  flags  of  the 
United  States  and  France  were  ordered  to  be  united 
together,  and  suspended  in  the  Hall  of  the  convention, 
**  in  testimony  of  eternal  union  and  friendship  between 
the  two  people." 

Jay  was  alarmed,  but  the  British  ministry  understood 
the  actors  in  this  scene,  and  the  negotiation  at  London 
proceeded  with  increased  celerity. 

As  Monroe  had  been  appointed  by  Washington  after 
much  hesitation,  great  caution  was  intended  to  have 
marked  his  instructions.  The  tone  was  Randolph's — the 
substance  wise.     The  objects  to  be  sought  were,  satisfac- 
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ion  for  the  sufferers  by  the  embargo  of  American  ship- 
ring  at  Bordeaux,  which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
"cmonstrance ; — compensation  for  the  captures  and  spo- 
iationsy  and  for  the  injuries  to  the  persons  of  American 
citizens  by  French  cruisers — repayment  of  the  money  ad- 
ranced  to  release  the  Colonists  of  St.  Domingo  from 
amine;  and — ^payment  for  bills  drawn  in  the  French 
West  Indies  on  the  government  of  France  in  favor  of 
imerican  merchants. 

Particular  care  was  enjoined  to  avoid  every  thing  by 
¥hich  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  might  be  com- 
>romisedy  while  assurances  were  to  be  given  of  their  con- 
inued  disposition  to  maintain  friendly  relations ;  and,  as 
16  was  expressly  instructed,  that  ''no  aids  of  men  or 
Qoney  "  could  be  rendered,  any  imputation  of  the  most 
listant  intention  to  sacrifice  the  connection  with  France, 
o  any  connection  with  Great  Britain,  "was  to  be  repelled 
rith  firmness."  As  to  a  new  treaty  of  commerce,  she 
ras  to  be  informed  that  such  had  never  been  proposed 
>y  her  minister,  and,  if  urged,  that  any  propositions  re- 
pecting  a  treaty  of  alliance  or  the  execution  of  the  guar- 
intee  of  the  French  Islands  were  to  be  referred  to  the 
[overnment  at  Philadelphia. 

How  these  instructions  were  fulfilled  is  now  to  be 
een. 

The  first  despatch  of  Monroe  mentioned  the  proba- 
lility  that  the  indemnity  for  the  embargo  at  Bordeaux 
ind  compensation  for  the  supplies  to  St.  Domingo  would 
le  adjusted.  As  to  the  Aiost  important  matter,  the  losses 
ind  injuries  inflicted  by  the  decree  of  May,  seventeen 
lundred  ninety-three,  in  violation  of  the  twenty-third  and 
wenty-fourth  articles  of  the  treaty,  it  stated  that  they 
lad  been  discussed,  and  a  desire  expressed  by  him,  that 
his  obnoxious  decree  should  be  rescinded.  But,  at  the 
Vol.  VL— 28 
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same  time,  though  bb  doora  were  besieged,  and  bis  taUe 
groaned  with  the  wrongs  of  complaining  merchants  and 
indignant  ship-masters  of  his  country,  France  was  in- 
formed by  him,  that  the  American  minister  **  was  under 
no  instruction  to  complain  or  request  its  repeal ;  that  od 
the  contrary,  he  well  knew  that  if  upon  consideratioD 
after  the  experiment  made,**  France  ^should  be  of  opin- 
ion that  it  produced  any  solid  benefit  to  her,  that  the 
American  Government  and  his  countrymen  in  genenl, 
will  not  only  bear  the  departure  with  patience,  but  with 
pleasure.**  ♦ 

The  claim  for  redress  was  based  on  the  violation  of 
these  articles.  This  violation  had  been  the  principal 
topic  of  long  continued  discussion  between  the  two  (xov- 
ernments.  The  illegality  of  this  decree  had  been  admit* 
ted  by  France.  Yet,  contrary  to  express  instructions, 
this  claim  was  thus  surrendered ;  the  ground  taken  by 
the  United  States  abandoned,  and  a  power  assumed  which 
did  not  belong  to  any  one  department  of  the  government, 
of  dispensing  with  these  important  articles  of  the  treaty. 
•*  A  measure,"  Washington  deliberately  remarked, "  adopt- 
ed, and  avowed,  which  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
Executive,  and  for  which,  if  he  had  exercised  them,  he 
might  have  been  impeached." 

It  was  more,  it  was  a  concession  of  a  privilege  in 
direct  violation  of  neutrality,  which  had  been  com- 
plained of  by  Great  Britain,  as  injurious  to  her,  made  dur« 
ing,  and  of  a  nature  to  defeat  a  pending  negotiation,  and 
made  on  the  ground  that  it  produced  **  a  solid  benefit "  to 
her  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  this  unauthorized  sacrifice  of  public 
and  private  rights,  the  next  despatch  of  Monroe  stated, 

•  Monroe**  View,  pp.  84-*. 
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that  no  answer  had  been  received  to  repeated  applica- 
tions for  redress ;  and  that  '*  he  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  extraordinary  efforts  to  protract  a  decision,  an4 
even  defeat  the  object  in  view ;  **  that  "  the  whole  com- 
merce of  France  was  carried  on  by  the  Government  it- 
self, to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  individuals."  After  such 
a  concession  being  volunteered,  what  other  conduct  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  corrupt  government  capable 
of  committing  such  wrongs  than  a  refusal  to  disgorge  its 
spoils  f 

A  despatch  was  soon  after  *  received  by  Monroe  from 
the  department  of  State.  It  urged  an  immediate  demand 
of  the  money  advanced  for  the  succor  of  the  indigent 
refugees  from  St.  Domingo,  to  which  Fauchet  had  ob- 
jected as  a  "  disbursement  of  French  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  aristocrats  as  well  as  democrats  ; "  the  release  of 
American  citizens  then  confined  on  suspicion  in  the  pris- 
ons of  France ;  reparation  for  the  spoliations  on  the  Amer- 
ican trade.  The  last  article  was  '*  again  most  earnestly 
recommended  to  his  anxious  attention."  He  was  ordered 
"to  press  the />nnctp/c,"  (that  very  principle  he  had  been 
80  ready  to  concede,)  "without  delay,"  "to  press  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  we 
cannot  waive  the  justice  due  to  us."  "  In  short  it  is  the 
express  instruction  of  the  President,  that  you  diligently 
inquire  into  every  inconvenience  to  which  our  trade  has 
been  subjected,  to  remonstrate  strongly  upon  them,  and 
to  represent  the  facts  to  us  fully  and  minutely."  The  de- 
crees were  pronounced  "  gross  violations."  He  was  or- 
dered "  to  speak  in  a  firm  and  decisive  tone."  "  The 
l!*rench  republic  will  surely  never  suffer  us  to  be  plun- 
dered by  their  citizens." 

•  July  30,  1794. 
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The  answer  of  Monroe  mentioned  repeated  delays 
that  the  report  of  spoliations  made  to  him  exhibited  **« 
picture  which  shocked  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety*;** 
— "  for  these  evils,  progressing  with  the  course  of  their 
own  affairs,  were  long  accumulating,  and  had  probably 
attained  a  height  of  which  they  had  no  conception.**  That 
he  **  felt  extremely  embarrassed  how  to  touch  again  upon 
the  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  whether  to 
call  upon  them  to  execute  it,  or  leave  that  question  on  the 
ground  on  which  he  had  first  placed  iU^  "  You  desired 
me,**  he  observed,  **  in  your  last  to  contest  with  them  the 
principle,  but  yet  this  did  not  amount  to  an  instruction^ 
nor  even  convey  your,  idea,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
demand  of  them  the  execution  of  these  articles.  Upon 
full  consideration  I  concluded,  that  it  was  the  most  safe 
and  sound  policy  to  leave  this  point  where  it  was  be- 
fore." 

This  conclusion  was  drawn  from  the  supposition, 
''  that  a  refusal  would  weaken  the  connection  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  compliance  upon  that  motive 
might  perhaps  not  only  produce  the  same  effect,  but  ex- 
cite a  disposition  to  press  us  on  other  points,  upon  which 
it  was  better  to  avoid  any  discussion.**  As  to  the  St.  Do- 
mingo claim,  he  informed  his  government,  that  he  had 
'*  made  no  formal  demand  because  he  wished  the  other 
points,  which  were  depending,  settled  first ;  **  and  as  to 
the  proposed  request  of  their  intervention  with  Algiers, 
he  had  "  not  known  how  to  act.*' 

He  then  related  the  particulars  of  an  interview  with 
a  diplomatic  committee.  Merlin  commenced  by  observ- 
ing, that  *^  I  had  advised  and  pressed  them  to  execute  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  articles  of  the  treaty; 
that  they  were  persuaded  their  compliance  would  he  use* 
ful  to  usy  but  very  detrimental  to  them.   It  would  likewise 
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be  distressing  for  Frenchmen  to  see  British  goods  pro- 
tected by  our  flag,  whilst  it  gave  no  protection  to  theirs ; 
and  after  making  further  comments,  he  finally  came  to 
this  point ;  *  Do  you  insist  upon  our  executing  the  trea- 
ty 7 '  I  replied,  '  /  had  nothing  new  to  add  to  what  I 
had  already  said  on  that  head.'  Being  again  asked,  *  Do 
you  insist  upon  or  demand  it  ? '  *  /  therefore  repeated  my 
declaration^  and  in  the  most  explicit  terms^  that  I  was  not 
instructed  by  the  President  to  insist  on  ity  nor  did  I  insist 
onit;*  that  their  compliance  would  certainly  be  highly 
beneficial  to  my  country,  but  that  in  my  observations 
I  had  considered  the  proposition  merely  in  relation  to 
France^  and  unshed  them  to  do  the  same,^* 

This  could  only  be  interpreted  as  an  acquiescence  in 
a  total  disregard  of  the  treaty  as  to  those  important  arti- 
cles. If  it  was  "  useful "  to  his  country  though  "  detri- 
mental ''  to  France,  still  why  not  demand  its  fulfilment  ? 
His  excuse  was,  that  he  supposed  that  the  demand  of  a 
specific  reply  was  with  a  view  to  report  it  to  the  Conven- 
tion as  the  basis  of  a  call  for  the  fulfilment  of  *the  guaran- 
tee as  to  the  French  West  Indies. 

Thus  far,  whatever  America  might  object  to  the  con- 
duct of  this  minister,  there  was  nothing  to  be  excepted  to 
by  France.  To  her  councils  the  United  States  had  never 
been  presented  in  an  aspect  of  greater  forbearance,  mild- 
ness, or  self-denial. 

The  last  paragraph  of  his  instructions,  related  to  a 
chief  object  of  Hamilton's  solicitude.    **  Among  the  great 
events  with  which  the  world  is  now  teeming,"  it  urged, 
**  there  may  be  an  opening  for  France  to  become  instru- 
mental in  securing  to  us  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
Hppi.      Spain  may  perhaps  negotiate  a  peace^  separate 
Jrom  Great  Britain^  with  France.    If  she  does,  the  Mis- 
aissippi  may  be  acquired  through  this  channel,  especially 
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if  you  contrive  to  have  our  mediation  m  any  manner  ao- 
licited.'' 

A  communication  was  soon  after  received  by  him 
from  Gardoqui,  the  object  of  which  was  to  open  a  eommo- 
nication  between  Spain  and  France.  **  Aware,^  he  states, 
**  of  the  jealousy  of  the  French  to  any  interference,**  be 
determined  neither  to  deliver  Gardoqui's  letter  to  Otto 
nor  to  reply  to  that  addressed  to  himself.  After  a  month, 
he  received  a  second  letter,  and  then  resolved  to  commu- 
nicate the  whole  affair  to  the  Committee,  with  his  views 
respecting  it,  and  his  motives  of  action.  This  was  re- 
garded in  the  most  favorable  manner.  His  reply  to  Chir- 
doqui,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Convention, 
advised  a  direct  application  to  that  body,  expressing  a  be- 
lief that  it  would  be  granted. 

His  next  despatch  announced  the  receipt  of  this  com- 
munication— ^**  but,"  he  says,  "  as  there  existed  *  interfer- 
ing claims  with  Spain,'  and  as  she  '  was  probably  in  con- 
cert with  England,'  he  regarded  the  movement  as  an 
insidious  one ; "  and  '*  as  a  peace  between  Spain  and 
France  must  at  that  time  be  prejudicial  to  the  United 
States,"  he  resolved  to  suffer  himself  to  be  restrained  by 
no  unnecessary  and  false  motives  of  delicacy  towards 
Gardoqui,  and  to  disclose  the  overture  to  the  Committee 
of  public  safety. 

The  French  government  were  now  convinced,  that 
from  Monroe  they  could  not  ask  too  much.  A  special 
conference  was  held,  in  which  a  loan  of  five  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  United  States  was  asked,  ^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pressing  the  war  against  England  in  particular." 

"  I  told  them,"  Monroe  wrote,  "  I  was  satisfied,  if  it 
was  in  their  power,  it  would  be  rendered;  that  I  pos- 
sessed no  power,  and  could  only  advise  of  the  proba- 
bility." 
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This  loan  Monroe  strenuously  pressed.  He  pressed 
it  for  the  reasons,  that  **  the  fortune  of  France  had  risen 
to  the  utmost  height  of  splendor,"  and  that  by  her  suc- 
cessi  ^  a  complete  recognition  of  American  rights  could 
be  obtained  from  Britain  and  from  Spain/'  **  No  other 
arrangement,"  he  wrote,  ''can  well  be  made,  than  that  of 
lending  money  to  France  if  in  our  power."  "  He  urged," 
he  said,  **  as  a  man  what  he  pressed  as  a  public  minister." 
To  facilitate  such  a  loan  he  wrote  to  the  Committee  of 
public  safety,  as  a  guide  for  the  Envoy  they  were  about 
to  send  to  Philadelphia.  ''  This  loan,"  he  said, ''  is  to  be 
expected  from  three  sources ;  the  General  government ; 
the  State  governments,  and  from  individuals.  The  French 
cause  and  the  French  nation  are  greatly  regarded  in 
America,  and  I  am  persuaded  some  money  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  perhaps  a  very  respectable  sum,  from  the 
three  sources  above  mentioned.  In  any  event,  however, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  give  the  minister  about  to  depart, 
every  information  and  aid  in  my  power  in  forwarding  the 
object  in  view." 

The  obvious  effect  of  this  project  must  have  been  to 
place  a  still  larger  amount  of  American  property  at  the 
mercy  of  France;   to  increase  the  party  of  creditors, 
"States  and  individuals,"  devoted  to  her  interests.     It 
was  a  project  to  furnish  ''  aids  "  to  her  enemy  at  the  mo- 
ment a  negotiation  was  in  progress  with  Great  Britain, 
and  which,  if  this  negotiation  should  be  successful,  would 
violate  the  neutrality  it  was  intended  to  preserve ;  if  un- 
successful, war  being  the  consequence,  would  deprive  the 
iTnited  States  of  her  own  resources,  when  she  most  re- 
quired them. 

These  encouragements  were  given,  these  importunities 
Hiade  in  utter  disregard  of  his  instructions,  that  '*  we  were 
tanable  to  give  her  aids  of  men  or  money."    It  was  the 
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renewal  of  a  previous  overture  by  Gtenet,  which,  though 
in  a  much  less  objectionable  form,  Hamilton  had  rejected, 
making  the  positive  declaration,  "  that  even  if  it  were 
practicable,  the  United  States  could  not  consent  to  it,  be- 
cause England  would  not  fail  to  consider  it  as  an  act  of 
hostility." 

Monroe's  readiness  to  promote  this  much  desired  aid, 
produced,  he  supposed,  the  hoped-for  success  to  his  mis- 
sion. As  in  the  negotiation  with  Jefferson,  France  had 
been  deaf  until  the  moment  money  was  in  prospect,  when 
every  difficulty  appeared  to  vanish ;  so,  under  a  similar 
expectation,  an  arrete  was  now  passed  to  adjust  the  Bor- 
deaux and  the  St.  Domingo  claims.  The  only  'diffi- 
culty" anticipated  by  Monroe  was,  as  to  the  payment, 
whether  "  in  assignats  or  specie  ; "  but  **  unless  assignats 
are  taken  and  which  are  now  depreciated,  further  delay," 
he  said,  ^  would  be  desired."  The  commerce  of  neutrals 
and  allies  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  unless  they  carried 
**  merchandises  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the  republic." 
Thus  Monroe  observed,  "  Every  thing  has  been  conceded 
that  was  desired,  except  the  execution  of  that  part  of  the 
treaty  which  gave  freedom  to  goods  in  ships  that  were  so." 

May  it  not  be  more  justly  said,  that,  by  this  decree, 
nothing  of  value  was  conceded.  The  amount  of  the 
claims  was  to  be  adjusted,  but  payment  was  to  be  made, 
in  a  much  depreciated  medium,  which  when  offered  was 
rejected.  The  exception  as  to  the  neutral  trade,  if  it  did 
not  cut  off  the  claim  for  compensation  for  spoliations, 
which  constituted  the  chief  grievance  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  new  violation  of  the  "  principle  "  which 
Monroe  had  been  ordered  "  to  press." 

The  decree  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  treaty,  and 
kept  open  all  those  questions  by  which  the  United  States 
were  ultimately  involved  in  war.     Free  ships,  it  expressly 
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provided,  should  not  make  free  goods,  **  until  enemy  pow- 
ers declared  that  the  merchandises  of  the  French  shall  be 
free  on  board  of  neutral  vessels ;  '*  the  object  of  the  excep- 
tion being,  that  the  United  States  should  co-operate  with 
France  in  imposing  a  new  law  of  commerce  upon  Great 
Britain,  or,  in  the  taunting  language  of  Genet,  *'  until  she 
should  protect  her  flag." 

As  to  this  principle,  Monroe  remarked,  ^*  If  the  hope 
of  forcing  it  upon  other  nations  as  a  law,  is  abandoned,  I 
have  deemed  it  of  but  little  consequence."  "  I  am  per- 
suaded," he  added,  "  that  the  execution  of  this  decree  will 
not  vary  much  from  the  import  of  the  treaty  itself;  for  I 
cannot  think  that  many  of  our  vessels  will  be  hereafter 
brought  in  upon  the  suspicion  of  having  enemies'  goods 
on  board." 

In  return  for  this  boon,  Monroe  again  urged  a  loan 
from  the  United  States.  ''  I  sincerely  wish  we  may  assist 
them,  if  possible.  I  am  persuaded  the  amount  expected 
might  be  obtained  by  loan,  and  I  am  equally  so,  that  the 
people  would  cheerfully  bear  a  tax^  the  product  of  which 
was  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  French  Republic."  A 
loan  and  taxes !  A  loan,  when  the  exertion  of  the  credit 
of  the  nation  to  pay  the  debt  due  to  France  had  been  de- 
nounced by  her  partisans  as  *'  a  covered  way  to  monar- 
chy."— Taxes,  at  the  moment,  when  the  subversion  of  the 
government  was  threatened  by  an  insurrection,  stimulated 
by  France,  against  the  collection  of  an  excise,  pledged  to 
discharge  the  debt  of  the  Revolution ! 

In  justification  of  this  proposition,  he  stated,  he  *'  had 
reason  to  believe  that  France  contemplated  to  take  under 
tU  care^  and  to  provide,  for  our  protection  against  Algiers ; 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  the  Western  posts ; 
and  the  establishment  of  our  right  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  for  ''an  inconsiderable  sum"  to  be 
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loaned  ^  from  our  bankfl^  to  be  reimbiinedt  tffOinUe^  by 
tbemselvesy"  and  to  be  expended  within  our  own  counirj! 
— ^Five  millionB  to  be  expended  by  France  within  the 
United  States  after  her  minister  bad  boasted,  that  ^  with 
some  thousands  of  dollars  the  Republic  could  have  decided 
on  CIVIL  WAR  or  peace  *' ! 

Intelligence  was  at  this  time  received  in  Paris,  that 
Jay  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain.     An  in- 
terview was  soon  after  again  had  with  the  French  minis- 
try, at  which,  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Mis-         ^ 
sion  to  England,  Monroe  replied,  that  **  Jay  was  sent  on  a      ^^ 
special  business,  only  to  demand  reparation  for  injuriei    ^^^ 
and  to  which  his  authority  was  strictly  limited/^    His  in-  ^«^^ 
structions  had  directed  him,  in  order  to  repel  suspicion^i^^ 
**  to  declare  the  motives  of  that  mission  to  be,  to  obtaiE 
immediate  compensation  for  plundered  property  and  i 
titution  of  the  posts.**    There  was  no  intimation  given  < 
^  his  authority  being  strictly  limited  "  to  those  objects,  i 
was  it  to  be  supposed,  after  the  efforts  made  by  the  Demc 
cratic  party  to  establish  a  system  of  commercial  retain 
tions,  that  the  opportunity  would  be  lost  to  place 
commerce  of  countries  so  important  to  each  other  on      i 
satisfactory  basis. 

Monroe  resolved  on  a  private  interview,  and  tbvn 
wrote  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  December :  *  "  Citizens,  I  consider  it  of  great 
importance  that  you  apprise  me  of  the  propositioBfl^  if 
any,  which  you  may  contemplate  to  make  to  the  Ameri- 
can government.     You  must  be  sensible  that  I  will  not 
only  give  you  the  best  evidence  in  this  respect,  but  aid 
you  in  obtaining  your  wishes,  all  in  my  power.    On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  should  make  a  proposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment which  it  might  not  be  able  to  grant,  and  tfce 

•1794. 
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feeling  existed  that  it  was  done  by  my  advice,  it  would 
do  an  essential  injury  to  you  as  well  as  myself.  I  wish, 
therefore,  that  you  would  commission  one  of  your  mem- 
bers to  confer  freely  with  me  upon  these  points,  and  which 
may  be  done  either  in  some  room  of  the  Committee  or 
here  as  shall  be  most  agreeable  to  him.  I  think  I  can 
make  myself  understood  without  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter.** 

Anxious  to  obtain  the  loan,  and  to  take  a  position  in 
which  their  determination  to  defeat  this  treaty  could  best 
be  accomplished,  on  the  fourth  of  January,  seventeen 
hundred  ninety-five,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Directory 
revoking  the  exception  in  the  previous  decree,  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  existing  compact  with  the  United  States, 
passed  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  reprisal,  and  enjoin- 
ing an  observance  of  the  treaty.  This  change  of  policy, 
Monroe  observed,  was  '*  much  aided  by  the  movements 
of  General  Wayne  on  the  frontier,  showing,  that  if  we 
were  not  in  a  state  of  actual  war  with  Great  Britain,  so 
neither  were  we  in  that  of  actual  peace." 

**  The  reserve,*'  Monroe  states,  "  heretofore  shown  was 
in  a  great  measure  thrown  off.**  ^  But,'*  he  added, ''  un- 
happily accounts  were  received  from  England,  that  Mr. 
Jay  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  power  of  very  dif- 
ferent import  from  what  I  had  been  taught  by  my  instruc- 
tions to  expect,  and  had  likewise  taught  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  expect  would  result  from  his  mission.** 

Become  sensible  of  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed 
by  holding  out  to  France  the  prospect  of  a  loan,  Monroe 
\vrote  a  despatch,  excusing  himself.  The  grounds  were, 
intelligence  (he  had  received  from  Randolph,)  that  the  ne- 
gotiation of  Jay  had  failed ;  that  we  were  on  the  point 
of  war,  or  actually  engaged  in  it,  with  Britain.  He  ad- 
xnitted,  that  now,  *'the  object  was  at  an  end.*'     He 
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'Moubted  whether  in  peace,  the  government  possessed 
the  power  to  render  this  service."  He  called  immediately 
upon  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
to  whom  his  communications  had  been  made  relating 
to  the  loan,  and  suggested  this  difficulty  to  them ;  and 
states,  that  they  had  anticipated  the  idea  and  were  pre- 
pared to  answer  it  by  a  peremptory  assurance,  "  that  it 
was  not  their  wish  to  create  embarrassment  in  this  or  any 
other  respect ;  and  as  to  the  point  in  question,  that  the 
Minister  about  to  depart  to  the  United  States,  should  be 
instructed  not  even  to  mention  it,  if  your  instructions  for- 
bade it.  So  that  this  business  stands  upon  a  footing,  as 
indeed  it  always  did,  whereby,  under  a  particular  state  of 
things,  some  benefit  may  be  derived  from  it,  and  no  detri- 
ment under  any."  The  disappointment  of  this  money 
put  an  end  to  all  further  negotiation.  Its  subsequent  de- 
mand and  refusal  placed  the  two  nations  on  the  verge  of 
a  war! 

So  strong  was  Monroe's  conviction,  that  justice  could 
only  be  purchased  from  the  French  government,  that  he 
still  looked,  should  the  treaty  with  England  not  be  rati- 
fied, or  that  with  Spain  fail,  to  this  as  the  mean  of  secur- 
ing the  friendship  of  France.  This  motive  ceasing,  the 
tone  was  now  changed.  A  formal  note  was  addressed  to 
the  American  Ambassador  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  demanding  information,  as  to  the  fact,  of  the  exe- 
cution of  this  treaty.  "  It  is  important,"  they  said,  "  that 
we  know  positively  in  what  light  we  are  to  hold  this 
affair."  "  There  ought  not  to  subsist  between  two  free 
people,  the  dissimulation  which  belongs  to  courts." 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  received  by  Monroe  from 
Jay,  stating,  that  the  treaty  had  been  concluded ;  that 
^  it  ought  not  to  give  any  uneasiness  to  the  Convention ;" 
that  it  ^*  contained  an  express  declaration  saving  all  eansting 
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treaties^  but  as  it  was  not  yet  ratified,  it  would  be  im- 
proper Xo publish  it.^*  This  information  was  not  sulBicient 
for  France.  Monroe  ''to  remove  all  possible  anxiety 
promised  to  communicate  the  precise  stipulations  as  soon 
as  he  knew  them.*'  A  subsequent  letter  from  Jay  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  communicate  ''the  principal 
heads  of  it  to  him  confidentially,^^  authorizing  him,  "to  say 
explicitly,  that  it  contained  nothing  repugnant  to  our  en- 
gagements with  any  other  nation." 

Monroe,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  London,  who  bore  a  letter  from  him  to  Jay, 
stating:  ''It  is  necessary  however  to  observe,  that  as 
nothing  will  satisfy  this  government  but  a  copy  of  the 
instrument  itself,  and  which  as  our  ally,  it  thinks  itself 
entitled  to,  so  it  will  be  useless  for  me  to  make  it  any  new 
communication  short  of  that.  I  mention  this,  that  you 
may  know  precisely  the  state  of  my  engagements  here, 
and  how  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  act  under  them  in  relation 
to  this  subject." 

What  was  there  in  the  treaty  of  alliance,  which  "  en- 
titled "  France  to  be  informed  of  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
with  another  power,  and  that  even  before  they  were 
known  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ?  What 
would  have  been  her  reply  to  such  a  demand  on  their 
part  7  Yet  this  was  suggested  to  Jay  as  a  reason  by 
Monroe  for  acceding  to  the  requisition.  A  demand  so 
peremptory,  in  terms  so  offensive,  indicates  the  impres- 
sion he  had  made  on  the  Councils  of  that  nation. 

The  answer  of  Jay  now  assumed  a  different  tone.  He 
refused  a  copy  of  the  treaty  for  such  a  purpose  on  the 
ground,  that: 

**  The  United  States,  as  a  free  and  independent  nation,  bad  a  right 
to  make  pacific  arrangements  with  other  powers,  if  not  repugnant  to 
tkrior  engagements  with  other  States  ;  that  he  had  intended  to  com- 
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declared  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  treaty  did  not 
interfere  with  the  engagements  with  France;  but  thai 
being  a  mere  project,  subject  to  rejection,  it  ought  not  to 
be  publisbed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  last  observation  with 
%be  fulfilment  of  his  previous  promise, ''  to  communicate 
Uhe  precise  stipulations  as  soon  as  he  knew  them,"  nor 
^^^itb  the  fact  that  the  paper  containing  the  outlines  of  the 
treaty  was  presented  by  him  to  Merlin. 

About  the  time  of  this  correspondence  with  Jay,  a 
<le8patch  was  received  from  the  Department  of  State. 
JLt  rebuked  the  zeal  Monroe  had  manifested  towards 
I*rance ;  contested  his  allegation  that  he  had  no  instruo- 
^oD8  to  complain  of  or  to  request  a  repeal  of  the  decree 
violating  the  treaty ;  stated,  that  that  violation  furnished 
^be  only  cause  or  pretence  for  asking  relief ;  and  urged 
Ilun  to  remonstrate  against  it  without  delay. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  would  probably  at* 
tract  attention  was  the  suggestion  in  one  of  his  letters  of 
m,  concert  with  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  favor  of  neutral 
rights,  which  is  seen  to  have  been  proposed  by  Randolph, 
and  overruled  by  Hamilton.  Randolph  now  apprised 
him,  **  as  to  his  intimation  relative  to  a  certain  concert, 
that  the  step  is  viewed  here  as  a  very  strong  one."  This 
censure  was  soon  after  repeated.  '^  You  vnll  have  been 
informed,  that  *  the  step  is  viewed  here  as  a  very  strong 
one^  and  notwithstanding  the  rapid  successes  which  have 
attended  the  arms  of  our  ally,  we  steadily  direct  our 
course  to  the  character  of  neutrality,  which  we  profess, 
and  therefore,  the  more  it  is  examined,  the  stronger  it  ap- 
pears. The  invariable  policy  of  the  President  is,  to  be 
as  independent  as  possible,  of  every  nation  upon  earth ; 
this  policy  is  not  assumed  now  for  the  first  time,  but  it  is 
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wise  at  all  times,  and  if  steadily  pursued,  will  protect  our 
country  from  the  effects  of  a  commotion  in  Europe." 

This  contemplated  concert  having  failed,  the  attention 
of  France  was  now  called  to  an  opposite  point  of  her 
widely-extending  policy.  The  campaign  of  Seventeen 
hundred  ninety-three,  had  resulted,  on  the  whole,  favora- 
bly to  Spain.  This  only  produced  more  vigorous  efforts 
by  her  enemy. 

During  the  winter,  France  had  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  men  under  arms,  more  than  twice  the  total 
force  of  her  opponents.  Prussia  seceded  from  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  thus*a  larger  force  was  at  her  disposal  to 
act  against  Spain.  The  clergy  and  nobility  of  that  un- 
happy country,  true  to  the  independence  of  the  crown, 
had  exhausted  all  their  efforts  to  raise  the  necessary 
means  of  resistance.  But  the  oppressed  peasantry  were 
slow  and  discontented.  The  incessant  spirit  of  proselyt- 
ism  had  reached  the  great  mass  of  the  nation ;  and,  of 
those  who  came  into  the  field,  her  numbers  exhibited  only 
tumultuous  processions  of  discontented  bigots  against 
armies  of  enthusiasts. 

The  contest  was  protracted  through  the  summer  by 
the  strength  of  position,  but  in  the  autumn  decisive  vic- 
tories were  obtained ;  and,  soon  after,  the  French  were 
in  possession  of  the  great  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Cata- 
lonia. Alarmed  at  the  near  prospect  of  being  overrun, 
Spain  opened  a  negotiation,  which  was  in  progress  at  the 
moment,  when  Pinckney  reached  Paris  on  his  route  to 
Madrid. 

To  induce  France  to  promote  the  objects  of  this  mis- 
sion, Monroe  urged  him  to  show  to  the  Committee,  a  copy 
of  the  recent  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  as  nothing  else 
would  satisfy  them.  This  Pinckney  declined,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  destination. 
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But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  France  to  aid  the  United 
States,  except  in  subservience  to  her  own  interests.  In 
the  first  interview  with  Pinckney,  the  Prince  of  Peace 
proposed  a  triple  alliance  between  France,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States.  This  proposition  being  rejected,  no  fur- 
ther interposition  is  seen  on  the  part  of  the  French.  In- 
structions, it  has  been  stated,  had  gone  to  the  French 
Envoy  at  Madrid,  to  leave  the  adjustment  of  the  afTairs 
of  the  United  States  with  Spain  to  the  minister  therewith 
charged. 

A  treaty  concluded  at  this  time,  by  which  Spain  ceded 
Hispaniola  to  France,  and  engaged  to  detach  Portugal 
from  England,  transferred  her  apprehensions  as  to  her 
American  possessions  from  France  to  Great  Britain. 
With  the  latter,  war  appeared  inevitable,  and  alarmed, 
lest  under  the  influences  of  the  treaty  of  Jay,  by  the  co- 
operation of  that  power,  her  possessions  on  the  borders 
of  the  Mississippi  might  be  wrested  from  her,  Spain,  it 
has  been  seen,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States. 

Monroe  understood  the  policy  of  the  National  Con-^ 
▼ention.  Having  failed  to  obtain  from  Pinckney  a  copy 
of  the  treaty,  from  that  period,  "  he  never  mentioned  to 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  the  subject  of  the  dispute 
with  Spain."  In  reply  to  his  proposition  for  a  treaty 
with  her  in  concert  with  France,  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  action  of  the  latter,  ''  will  depend  much  on  the 
conduct  which  the  American  government  will  observe  in 
regard  to  the  treaty  which  its  minister  Jay,  has  concluded 
with  England." 

The  uneasiness  of  France  in  relation  to  this  Treaty 

bad  induced  the  United  States,  to  cause  explanations  to 

be  transmitted  to  Monroe  of  its  general  objects,  in  order 

that  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  French  Convention, 

Vol.  VI.— 29 
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even  before  it  was  laid  before  the  Senate.  Not  content 
with  these  general  explanations,  explicit  assurances  were 
given,  that  ''  the  obligation  of  all  previous  treaties  was 
expressly  saved."  The  Government  went  farther.  Ran- 
dolph was  directed  to  prepare  a  full  review  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  belligerent 
powers  from  the  commencement  of  the  existing  war. 

If  not,  in  all  points,  the  strongest,  it  was  a  sufficient 
vindication.  It  particularly  dwelt  upon,  and  rebuked  the 
extraordinary  pretension,  that,  as  "  an  ally,  France  was 
entitled  "  to  be  informed  of  the  objects  of  the  negotiation 
with  England.  "  When  we  expressed,"  he  remarked,  "  a 
wish  to  remove  all  jealousy  with  respect  to  Mr.  Jay's 
mission,  it  could  not  have  been  intended  to  abandon 
self-dignity,  by  submitting  to  the  pleasure  of  France  any 
part  of  his  instructions  with  which  France  had  no  con- 
cern. A  contrary  conduct  would  have  been  irreconcila- 
ble also,  with  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
would  have  put  them  into  leading-strings.  It  would  have 
been  little  short  of  trepidation  under  a  master."  He  men- 
tioned, «« information  that  the  French  minister  is  concert- 
ing an  attack  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  that 
sentiments  no  less  eccentric,  than  fatal  to  our  independ- 
ence are  to  be  scattered  at  random,  from  a  confidence  in 
the  popularity  of  the  French  cause."  "  Be  the  issue  as 
it  may,  our  government  will  neither  renounce  its  profes- 
sions and  friendly  conduct  to  the  French  republic,  nor 
ascribe  them  to  any  intemperateness  which  their  agent 
may  display.  But  you  ought  to  put  them  on  their 
guard." 

Whence  had  all  the  solicitude  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  proceeded,  if  not  to  determine  whether  it  had  ad- 
justed or  left  open  the  subsisting  causes  of  irritation  with 
Great  Britain ;  whether  it  was  expedient  to  prevent  its 
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rtitification.  In  this  uncertainty,  Adet  was  despatched  to 
f  hiladelphia,  with  instructions,  as  has  been  seen,  to  pro- 
cess a  desire  to  form  a  treaty  of  commerce. 

During  his  absence  and  until  the  result  of  his  inter- 
vention was  known  at  Paris,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  observed  an  entire  silence  on  the  subject.  As  if 
"their  design  was  to  lull  the  American  government  into 
perfect  security,  as  to  the  objects  of  his  mission,  not  an- 
other complaint  was  uttered.  Earnest  and  repeated  as 
liad  been  his  instructions  to  put  them  **  on  their  guard  ;  '* 
^  to  remove  all  their  jealousy,"  not  a  syllable  was  whis- 
pered by  Monroe. 

Information  had  in  the  mean  time  reached  him  that 
the  British  order  of  June  seventeen  hundred  ninety-three 
^was  revived ;  and  that  many  American  vessels  had  been 
€:aptured.  Strong  hopes  were  now  indulged  by  him  that 
WL  virar  between  that  power  and  the  United  States  was 
inevitable.* 

Monroe  indicated  to  his  Government  the  probability 
that  Denmark  and  Sweden  would  form  a  coalition  with 
France  and  Holland.  Having  portrayed  the  conse- 
quences of  this  concert,  he  observed,  "  Peace  is  a  blessing 
iprhich  ought  not  to  be  wantonly  thrown  away.  But 
whether  sufficient  sacrifices  have  not  been  already  made 
to  preserve  it,  and  the  time  arrived  when  the  duty  we 
owe  to  ourselves,  and  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  admonish  us  that  the  insults  and  in- 
juries of  Britain  are  to  be  no  longer  borne,  and  that  we 
ought  to  seek  redress  by  again  appealing  to  arms,  and 

*  Monroe  to  Madison,  Paris,  June  80,  1795 :  *<  I  candidlj  think,  if  we 
l>ear  this  aggression  from  England  without  an  immediate  declaration,  at  least 
%  the  §mwre  o/aU  her  property,  ^hipsy  ceriifioaies,  ^.,  that  our  reputation  is 
gone  bejond  reeoveiy ;  most  certainly  it  will  be  difficult,  and  the  work  of  time 
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puttmg  the  issue  of  our  cause  upon  the  event  of  wart  is  a 
pmnt  which  will  no  doubt  be  wisely  decided  by  those 
who  have  a  right  to  decide  it.'* 

A  copy  of  the  treaty  was  received  at  Paris,  six  weeks 
after  its  conditional  ratification  by  the  Senate.  Monroe 
announced  this  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  these 
remarks : 

^  Of  late,  I  have  heard  nothing  from  the  Committee  on  thesabjeci, 
nor  do  I  expect  to  hear  any  thing  from  that  bodr  upon  it^  let  the  im- 
pression be  what  it  maj,  othennse  than  in  reply  to  such  oommuniea- 
tbn  as  I  may  make  thereon,  and  respecting  which,  it  is  proper  to  add, 
that  I  thall  tale  no  itep  without  your  particular  inBtmoUons."  '^  It  is 
as  easy  for  yau^  with  the  lighti  you  hafoo,  to  form  a  correct  o] 
upon  that  point  in  Philadelphia,  as  for  me  to  do  it  here." 

He  added,  that  there  was  "  some  degree  of  solicitude*^*^  »* 
as  to  the  contents  of  a  part  of  the  eighteenth  article.* 

*  Monroe  to  Madison.    Paris,  Sept,  1795.    He  wrote  this  remaikal 
letter :  "  This  treaty  Borpaases  any  thing  I  had  a  conception  thmt  eren  tiie 
tbor  was  capable  o^  had  he  been  nnoheoked  by  any  responsible  tribonal 
eTer.     The  man  was  sent  to  demand  a  reparation  for  iiyories,  at  leas^ 
was  understood ;  but  so  far  from  snooeediog  he  ha*  given  a  Kmcrioii,  tii 
rapectt^/or  the  eommiseion  of  lite  mjunee  forever,    Withoat  obtaining  a 
benefit  in  return,  be  has  struck  at  France,  wbererer  he  could  strike  at  her,     ^ 
suljected  us  at  home  and  upon  the  sea  to  many  injuries  upprecedentsi^k  ^  « 
proceeding  from  an  independent  nation,  and  especially  a  nation  not  inTade^^  k 
prosperity ;  and  learing  the  other,  in  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  EIwo. 
pean  war,  really  at  its  mercy.     Without  securing  any  thing  for  his  oouifij, 
he  has  wounded  her  and  her  ally  wherever  he  could.**    A  month  after  ht 
again  wrote :  '*  We  are  in  the  deepest  concern  respecting  the  treatf  of  Mt, 
Jay.     Reports  which  seem  to  be  well-authenticated  say,  th«t  it  is  ratified,  aai 
these  I  cannot  contradict.     If  it  is  ratified,  it  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  owrt 
aflUcting  erents  that  erer  befell  our  country.    Our  connection  here  will  en- 
tamly  be  weakened  by  it.  .  .  .  The  opioion  that  is  gone  forth  to  the  worid  k, 
that  we  are  reduced  by  it,  to  the  condition  of  British  cobnies;  an  opinioa  si- 
doubtedly  untrue,  abhorrent  as  the  treaty  is ;  but  yet,  that  is  the  itati  flf 
things,  and  which  must  be  altered  by  time  alone.** 
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A  month  elapsed,  when  he  again  wrote  to  the  Depart- 
xnent  of  State.  Should  a  new  negotiation  be  opened 
"^rith  England^  he  advised  that  it  be  conducted  in  concert 
"^rith  France,  by  a  person  enjoying  her  confidence^  and  that 
mt  be  transferred  to  Basle  where  the  French  negotiation 
"^iras  in  progress. 

'*  To  this  transfer  he  saw  no  objections.  If  we  were  at  war  with 
SiDgland,  none  would  be  urged  with  any  one ;  for  such  was  the  case 
^vrhen  we  were  at  war  with  her.  K  then,  remaining  at  peace,  another 
<90iintrf  is  willing  to  give  us  the  fortune  of  its  arms,  in  support  of  our 
claims  against  a  eotnimm  enemy y  ought  we  to  decline  an  arrangement 
"^rbich  would  be  adopted  in  war,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that 
peace  is  the  lot  we  prefer,  and  that  our  success  depends  on  its  suo- 
^)e8s  unaided  by  an  effort  of  our  own.** 

Such  a  measure  he  thought  would  command  the  re* 
spect  of  England.  ''  Without  compulsion  we  know  we 
shall  not  gain  from  her  whatever  we  are  entitled  to ;  and 
if  this  compulsion  is  to  be  procured  from  France,  will  it 
Hot  be  more  efficacious  when  she  sees  that  our  harmony 
^with  France  is  complete,  and  beyond  her  reach  to  disturb 
it  T  "  ^But,"  he  added, ''  to  secure  success,  by  embarking 
this  government  with  full  zeal  in  our  behalf,  and  striking 
terror  into  England,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  hold  of  her 
jproperiy  within  the  United  States,  to  take  the  posts,  and 
even  to  invade  Canada  " !  * 

•  Ifimroe  to  Madlioii,  Febnuxy  27,  1796.  In  e^r,— "  Th«re  avi 
strong  qnnptomf  of  an  actual  rapture  between  na  and  thU  conntiy.  T^ 
Hiiiiialen — the  government,  preferred  to  haye  us  open  enemiei  rather  than 
peffidions  ftiendi.** 


CHAPTER    CXXIX. 

While  Monroe  was  thus  panting  for  war,  the  treach^  -^ 
of  Randolph  was  discovered,  and  fears  were  enterlaii^^ 
lest  the  safety  of  this  country  had  been  compromised      it 
Paris  from  the  pointed  manner  in  which  Fauchet  had      io 
his  intercepted  despatch  advised  the  Convention  to  ^cc3i- 
SULT  Monroe." 

On  entering  the  State  Department,  Colonel  Pickeriiy 
was  as  much  amazed  at  his  despatches,  as  if  he  had  dba- 
covered  himself  standing  over  a  mine  at  the  moment  A 
was  about  to  explode.    He  wrote  to  him  fully,  announciof 
that  the  President  had  ratified  the  treaty  with  Englaodt 
vindicating  its  provisions;  and  commenting  with  muck 
earnestness  and  asperity  on  the  predilections  manifested 
to  France  by  men  ^'  forgetting  their  own  professed  prin* 
ciples ;  forgetting  that  they  are  citizens  of  an  independent 
State."    He  cautioned  Monroe,  that  "every  intimatioD 
which  may  invite  the  expectations  and  enterprises  of  the 
French  Government,   calculating  "  on  the  event  of  the 
United  States  becoming  a  party  to  the  war,  was  careiiillf 
to  be  avoided."  * 

*  Jefferson  to  Monroe,  March  2,  1796 :  '<  The  most  remArkmhla  polftM 
occurrence  with  ns  has  heen  the  treaty  with  England  of  which  no  man  ii  ^ 
United  States  has  hod  the  effrontery  to  affinn  that  it  was  not  a  Teiy  \ti^ 
except  Alexander  Hamilton,  under  the  signature  of  Camilloa,  .  .  .  .  Bivt^ 
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The  vicissitudes  of  the  parties  in  France  had  been 
suggested  to  him  as  a  motive  for  caution  ;  but  while 
<very  thing  around  him  indicated  a  change  by  violent 
means,  Monroe  believed  that  either  one  or  the  other  of 
the  factions  which  were  contending  for  the  supremacy 
^would  "  yield,"  so  that,  he  wrote,  "  from  this  source  I  do 
not  see  cause  to  apprehend  any  serious  evil."  * 

Before  a  month  elapsed,  another  revolution  took  place. 
On  the  jBflth  of  October,  a  final  appeal  by  the  contending 
factions  was  made  to  arms.  The  National  Convention 
closed  its  career ;  and  its  power  was  transferred  to  an 
Executive  Directory  of  five  members  and  two  Legis- 
iiATTVE  Councils. 

Fauchet  now  arrived  at  Paris,  hating  the  United  States, 
because  of  his  failure  to  embroil  them  in  a  war  with  Eng- 
land ;  eager  to  recommend  himself  to  his  new  rulers  by 
displaying  to  them  the  success  of  his  intrigues  in  the  in- 
creased number  of  their  partisans ;  aware  of  the  reck- 
less ambition  of  the  Democratic  leaders  in  this  country ; 
familiar  with  their  most  secret  councils ;  apprised  of  their 
determined  hostility  to  the  treaty,  the  ratification  of  which 
he  announced.  He  imparted  to  the  Directory,  ''the 
lights  "  from  Philadelphia  to  which  Monroe  had  adverted. 
With  those  lights  it  "  made  up  its  mind  how  to  act." 

•  In  the  letter  which  mentioned  the  arrival  of  Fauchet, 
Monroe  remarked, ''  he  appears  to  be  extremely  dissatis- 

sealons  defenders  onlj  pretend  that  it  was  better  than  war."  .  .  .  .  "  The 
reugnation  or  removal  of  Randolph  you  will  have  learnt  His  *  Vindication ' 
bears  hard  on  the  Executiye  in  the  opinions  of  this  quarter ;  and  though  it 
dears  him  in  their  judgment  of  the  chaige  of  bribeiy,  it  does  not  give  them 
hi^  ideas  of  his  wisdom  or  steadiness."  ....  '*  The  finances  are  said  to 
have  been  left  bj  the  late  financier  in  the  utmost  derangement ;  and  his  tools 
are  urging  the  funding  of  the  new  debts  thej  have  contracted.  Thus  posterity 
Is  to  be  left  to  pay  the  ordinaiy  expenses  of  our  government  in  time  of  peace.** 
«  Sept  10. 
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fied  with  the  treaty,  and  is  apparently  well  received  by 
the  Government.  I  doubt  not  his  communications  on 
that  head  will  be  attended  to." 

On  the  sixth  of  December,  as  has  been  stated,  a  Parii 
Gazette,  delineated  the  mode,  in  which  its  fulfilment  would 
be  and  was  resisted,  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
a  despatch  of  the  same  date,  Monroe  observed :  "  Symp- 
toms of  discontent,  it  is  true,  are  still  seen,  but  whether 
they  will  assume  an  aspect  more  unpleasant  I  know  not 
If  they  do,  or  any  thing  occurs  of  sufficient  importance 
to  merit  your  attention,  I  will  certainly  apprise  you  of  it 
and  without  delay." 

With  all  these  motives,  with  a  communication  from       ^ 
the  department  of  State  in  his  hand  giving  the  result  of    3 
the  negotiation,  specially  explaining  the  article  of  the  4^ 
treaty  which  had  caused  ^^some  degree  of  solicitude,"  en--    ^ 
joining  him  '^  to  give  all  the  solemnity  of  truth,"  to  the 
positions, ''  that  the  late  negotiation  has'  not  proceede 
from  any  predilection  in  our  (Government  towards  Grea^..^ 
Britain  ;"  "that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ik-mi 
sincerely  friendly  to  the  French  nation ;  that  it  was  fount  1^   J 
to  adjust  differences  which  admitted  of  no  longer  delay     """; 
that  the  commercial  part  was  but  a  subordinate  object  an^!=a^ 
not  a  new  measure ; "  the  American  Ambassador  was  silen        L 
No  explanations  were  offered  to  France,  and  his  d^^3- 
spatches  *  to  the  United  States  contained  not  one  woi —  rf 
to  relieve  the  solicitude  of  the  Cabinet. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  February  he  waited  on  the  minsj* 
ter  of  foreign  affairs  to  induce  provision  to  be  made  fSair 
bills  drawn  on  France  in  payment  of  supplies  fiirni8lL<^ 
to  her  by  American  citizens.     Before  entering  upon  tliir 

*  Dec.  22,  1795,  Jan.  26,  1796.  The  former  acknowledged  Um  not^ 
of  Pickering't  of  the  12th  Sept  and  Oth  of  October. 
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subjeel,  he  was  told»  that  the  Directory,  ''had  at  length 
made  vp  its  mind  how  to  act  in  regard  to  our  treaty  with 
England;"  that  it  considered  the  alliance  between  us  as 
ceasing  to  exist,  the  moment  the  treaty  was  ratified ;  and 
should  appoint  an  £nvoy  extraordinary  to  attend  to  rep- 
resent the  same  to  our  Gk>vernment,  whose  commission 
would  expire  with  that  representation.* 

**  Am  no  specific  objection  was  stated,"  Monroe  wrote, 
^  I  could  make  no  specific  reply.  I  expressed  my  aston- 
ishment and  concern,  and  inculcated  the  propriety  of 
candor  in  the  discussion  of  the  treaty  in  its  several  parts." 
His  objections  to  this  hostile  mission  were  repeated  a  few 
days  after,  when  he  declared  ''  that  he  was  always  ready 
to  enter  into  such  explanations  when  required,  and  would 
do  it  in  the  present  instance  with  pleasure." 

The  intended  mission  was  disclosed  to  Gouverneur 
Morris,  who  was  informed,  that  a  fleet  was  to  be  sent 
with  the  new  minister, — a  definitive  answer  to  be  required 
in  fifteen  days ;  and  that  the  Directory  were  about  to  de- 
clare that  the  alliance  was  annulled.  This  important  in- 
telligence was  conveyed  by  him  to  Hamilton,  who  com- 
municated it  to  the  President  on  the  fifth  of  May. 

What  course  he  should  pursue  in  this  new  emergency 
filled  Washington  with  extreme  anxiety. 

<^  What  then/'  he  wrote,t  to  Hamilton,  <<  do  you  think  ought  to  he 
•ud  in  esse  the  information  should  prove  tme  in  all  its  parts  1  And 
what,  if  the  proceedings  and  instnictions  of  the  French  Directory 
ahonld  not  exceed  my  conjecture,  which  is,  that  encouraged  hj  the 
imoeedings  of  last  summer  on  the  treaty,  and  aided  perhaps  hy  eom- 
wunicatumB  qf  influential  men  in  thii  eounVry^  through  a  medium 

*  On  thif  reply,  Waahington  remarked:  "It  not  loitiiig  the  French  gOT- 
nunent  to  pay,  and  knowing  the  trim  of  onr  minifter  or  lomething  elae,  waa 
waja  played  off  to  silence  his  application.* 

t  Hay  8,  1796. 
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which  ought  to  ha/ee  been  the  last  to  engage  in  it^  that  that  Gorenh 
ment  may  and  I  believe  viill  send  out  an  enyoj  eztraordmary,  with 
instructions  to  make  strong  remonstrances  against  the  unfinendlinesB 
(as  they  will  term  it,)  and  the  tendency  of  our  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  accompanied  probably  and  expectedly,  with  discretionary 
powers  to  go  farther,  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  existing  state 
of  matters  when  he  shall  have  arrived  here.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'*  Were  it  not  for  the  unhappy  differencee  amojkg  aunehei^  my 
answer  would  be  short  and  decisive  to  this  effect :  We  are  an  independ- 
ent nation  and  act  for  ourselves.     Having  fulfilled,  and  being  willing  ^ 
to  fulfil,  (as  far  as  we  are  able,)  our  engagements  with  other  nations  ^^ 
and  having  decided  on,  and  strictly  observed  a  neutral  conduct  toil 
the  belh'gerent  powers,  from  an  unwillingness  to  involve  ourselves 
war,  we  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  the  politics  of  any  nation  and 
heaven,  further  than  treaties  require  of  us. 

<^  Whether  the  present  or  any  drcumstances  should  do  more 
Bo/ten  this  language  may  merit  consideration.  But  if  we  are  to  M^ 
told  by  a  foreign  power,  (if  our  engagements  with  her  are  not  infracte«^B^ 
what  ijoe  tJiall  do,  nnd  what  we  shall  not  do;  we  have  independec^M^ 
yet  to  seek,  and  have  contended  hitherto  for  very  little. 

^*  If  you  have  communicated  the  purport  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Jaj^^  J 
wish  you  would  lay  this  also  before  him  in  eonjldence,  and  that ; 
and  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  fiitvor  me  with  your  senthnents  i 
opinions  on  both,  and  on  the  measures  which  you  think  would  be  i 
desirable  to  be  taken,  in  case  we  should  have  to  encounter  the  difBcul- 
ties  with  which  we  are  threatened ;  which  assuredly,  will  have  been 
brought  on  us  by  the  misconduct  of  some  of  our  own  intemperate  jm»- 
ple  ;  who  teem  to  have  preferred  thbowino  thsmsslves  nrro  thk  amb 
OF  France,  (even  under  the  present  drcumstances  of  that  country^  to 
that  manly  and  neutral  conduct  which  is  so  essential  and  would  lo 
well  become  us,  as  an  indspsndxnt  nation." 

Hamilton  replied  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  having  been  accidentally  delayed  : 

"  Sir,— A  belief  that  the  occasion  to  which  they  may  be  appliciblt 
is  not  likely  to  occur,  whatever  may  have  been  once  intended  or  pn- 
tended  in  terrorem,  has  delayed  the  following  observations  m  cooipfi- 
anoe  with  your  desire,  and  which  are  now  the  result  of  oonfeieDCrt 
with  the  gentleman  you  named. 
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''The  preetM  form  of  vnj  propoiitian  or  demand^  which  may  be 
de  to  or  of  the  gOTernment  must  so  matemllj  influence  the  course 
iper  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  such  proposition  or  demand,  that 
B  yery  difficult  bj  anticipation  to  judge  what  would  be  fit  and  right 
e  suggestions  which  can  be  submitted  must  therefore  be  Terj  gen- 
1  and  liable  to  much  modification  according  to  circumstances. 
^  It  would  seem  in  almost  any  case  advisable  to  put  forward  a  calm 
libition  of  the  views  by  which  our  government  have  been  influenced 
relation  to  the  present  war  of  Europe;  making  prominent  the  great 
erest  we  have  in  peace  in  our  present  infant  state ;  the  limitedness 
our  capacity  fi)r  external  effort ;  the  much  greater  injury  we  should 
re  soffered  than  good  we  could  have  done  to  France,  by  taking  an 
ire  part  with  her;  the  probability*  that  she  would  have  derived 
ve  advantage  from  our  neutrality  than  from  our  direct  aid ;  the 
nnptitude  with  which,  while  all  the  world  was  combined  against 
\  we  recognized  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  continuance  of  our 
aties  and  before  any  other  power  had  done^ ;  the  danger  to  which 
exposed  ourselves  in  so  doing ;  the  fidelity  with  which  we  have 
lered  to  our  treaties,  notwithstanding  formal  violations  of  certain 
rts  of  them  on  the  other  side ;  our  readiness  to  the  utmost  extent 
our  facilities  to  discharge  our  debt  without  heaitatum  in  the  earlieat 
Hod  <^  the  Bevolutian,  and  latterly  having  facilitated  an  anticipated 
qyment  of  the  balance ;  the  zeal  and  confidence  of  our  merchants 
which  they  are  now  creditors  for  very  large  sums  to  France ;  the 
ienoe  with  which  we  have  seen  infractions  of  our  rights ;  the  pecu- 
r  nature  of  the  war  as  it  r^arded  the  origin  of  our  relations  to 
ince  (quere?);  the  declaration  of  war  by  France  against  the  mari- 
w  powers ;  her  incapacity  for  maritime  efibrt,  and  to  supply  our 
idency  in  that  particular,  so  as  to  render  a  war  not  absolutely  ruin- 
I  to  us ;  the  early  expectations,  given  to  us  by  her  agents  that  we 
re  not  expected  to  become  parties ;  the  exposed  state  of  our  com- 
iroe  at  this  time ;  vnth  an  immense  property  of  our  merchants  afloat, 
fing  on  the  neutral  plan  which  they  have  understood  our  govem- 
nt  to  be  pursuing  even  with  the  concurrence  of  France,  at  least 
thout  its  opposition ;  the  extreme  mischiefe  to  us  of  a  sudden  de- 
iiure  firom  the  plan  and  the  little  advantage  to  France  from  our  aid ; 
I  merely  peace  views  which  influence  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain ; 

•  **  I  believe  this  ia  the  fact  * 
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Qkt  nature  of  that  treaty  iiiTolviiig  no  ingredient  of  political  oonneetion, 
xeseiring  the  obligation  of  our  prior  treaties,  the  commercial  articles 
terminating  in  two  years  after  the  present  war ;  nothing  in  it  to  chai^ 
the  nature  of  our  relations  to  France. 

''All  this  will  of  course  require  great  caution  and  delicacy  so  as  not 
to  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  country,  or  giye  umbrage  elsewhere ; 
and  I  think  the  obsenrations  ought  to  hold  out  the  idea,  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  QoTemment  of  the  countiy 
thought  itself  at  full  liberty  consistently  with  its  treaties  with  France 
to  pursue  a  neutral  plan.  And  they  ought  to  hold  up  strongly  oar 
desire  to  maintidn  friendship  with  France,  our  regret  that  any  drcnm- 
Btances  of  dissatisfaction  should  occur,  our  hope  that  justice  and  reason 
will  prevail  and  preserre  the  good  understanding,  Ac  The  conclusion 
ci  this  preliminary  exposition  will  be  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
proposition. 

''  If  it  should  claim  a  renunciation  of  the  British  treaty,  the  answer 
will  naturally  be,  that  tlys  sacrifice  of  the  positiye  and  recent  engage- 
ments of  the  country  is  pregnant  with  consequences  too  humiliating 
and  injurious  to  us  to  allow  us  to  believe,  that  the  expectation  can  be 
persisted  in  by  France ;  since  it  is  to  require  a  thing  impossible,  and 
to  establish,  as  the  price  of  the  continuance  of  friendship  with  us,  the 
sacrifice  of  our  honor,  by  an  act  of  perfidy,  which  would  destroy  the 
value  of  our  friendship  to  any  nation.  That,  besides,  the  Executive^  if 
it  were  capable  of  complying  with  a  demand  so  iktal  to  us,  is  not  com- 
petent to  it,  it  being  of  the  province  of  Congress  by  a  declaration  of 
war,  or  otherwise  in  the  proper  cases  to  annul  the  operation  of  treaties. 

''  If  it  should  claim  the  abandonment  of  the  articles  of  the  present 
treaty  respecting  free  ships,  free  goods,  ^,  the  answer  may  be,  that 
our  treaties  with  France  are  an  entire  work,  parts  of  a  whole ;  that 
nevertheless  the  Executive  is  disposed  to  enter  into  a  new  negotiation 
by  a  new  treaty  to  modify  them  so  as  may  consist  with  a  due  regard 
to  mutual  interest,  and  the  circumstances  of  parties,  and  may  even 
tend  to  strengthen  the  relations  of  friendship  and  good  understanding 
between  the  two  countries. 

''If  the  guarantee  of  the  West  Indies  should  be  claimed,  the  an- 
swer may  be,  Hhat  the  decision  of  this  question  belongs  to  Congress 
who,  if  it  be  desired,  will  be  convened  to  deliberate  upon  it'  I  pre- 
sume and  hope  they  will  have  adjourned,  for  to  gain  time  is  every 
thing. 
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*^  The  foregoing  marks  the  general  coarse  of  our  reflections.  They 
are  sketched  hastily  because  they  can  only  be  general  ideas,  and  much 
will  depend  on  minute  drcomstances.'' 

Having  been  again  reproved  by  his  Government,  Mon- 
roe,  on  the  fifth  of  March,  nearly  a  month  after  the  de- 
termination to  dissolve  the  alliance  was  announced  to  him, 
five  months  after  he  had  received  a  full  justification  of 
the  treaty  with  England  from  his  Government,  and  more 
than  a  year  after  it  had  been  concluded,  asked  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Directory,  "  not  doubting,"  as  he  said,  "  that 
the  explanations  he  should  be  able  to  give  will  make  an 
impression  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  merit  its  attention." 

The  financial  embarrassments  of  France,  the  appre- 
hension lest  so  gross  an  insult  might  rally  the  divided  af- 
fections of  the  American  people,  fears  that  Washington 
would  at  such  a  crisis  be  induced  to  consent  to  a  re-elec- 
tion ;  a  hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives  would  not 
fulfil  the  treaty  :  these  considerations  combined  to  induce 
the  suspension  of  this  rash  purpose. 

This  determination  to  ask  an  audience  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Secretary  of  State  near  the  end  of  March. 
Colonel  Pickering  replied  to  Monroe, — 

**  The  result  of  this  audience  appears  satisfactory ;  and  from  the 
good  e£fect  produced  by  the  partial  explanations  then  giyen,  may  be 
calculated  the  happy  consequences  of  the  full  communieations  which 
might  hav€  been  made,  and  which  for  so  long  a  time  you  had  possessed 
the  means  of  making,  in  vindication  of  the  government  you  represent. 

*'  That  these  were  not  made,  that  they  ?iad  not  been  made  so  late 
as  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  is  again  to  be  extremely  regretted,  be» 
eaiue  the  justice,  the  honor,  the  faith  of  our  country  were  questioned; 
and  consequently  their  most  important  interests  were  at  stake." 

About  this  time  an  incident  occurred  which  evinces 
the  solicitude  of  the  Federalists  to  avoid  giving  France 
the  slightest  just  cause  of  umbrage,  and  marks  the  con- 
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trast  between  their  policy  and  that  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

The  DirectcHry  coraplainerf  that  the  American  Consri 

at  Hamburg  had  granted  passports  improperly.  This 
complaint  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Hamilton.  He  im- 
mediately wrote  to  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, — **  Perhaps 
the  complaint  may  be  ill-foynded,  but  perhaps  also  he  was 
indiscreet  in  giving  color  for  it.  Admit  too  that  he  is  a 
good  man.  Yet  we  must  not  quarrel  with  France  for 
pins  and  needles.  The  public  temper  would  not  bear  any 
umbrage  taken,  where  a  trifling  concession  might  have 
averted  it.  'Tis  a  case  for  temporizing,  reserving  our 
firmness  for  great  and  necessary  occasions.  Let  him  be 
suspended  with  a  kind  letter." 

Each  change  in  her  political  system  enabled  France 
to  display  increased  energy,  for  each  change  approached 
nearer  to  the  concentration  of  absolute  power  in  a  single 
hand.  Confiding  in  her  strength,  and  emboldened  by  her 
successes,  she  steadily  pursued  her  fixed  determination, 
that  the  United  States  should  not  remain  neutral.  The 
Directory  assumed  the  ground,  that  as  such  neutrality 
might  benefit  their  enemies,  **  either  through  the  weakness 
of  their  allies,  or  of  neutrals  or  through  fear,  through  in- 
terested views  or  through  whatever  motives,'*  that  the 
inexccution  of  her  treaties  was  warranted ;  and  on  the 
second  of  July  seventeen  hundred  ninety -six,  issued  a  de- 
cree, ''That  all  neutral  or  allied  powers  shall  without 
delay,  be  notified,  that  the  flag  of  the  French  republic 
will  treat  neutral  vessels  either  as  to  confiscation^  as  to 
searches,  or  captures,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  shall 
sufier  the  English  to  treat  them."  * 

•  Bang  wrote  to  Monroe  from  England, — "  I  was  extremely  iony  to  le- 
oeive  the  information  contained  in  your  last  letter,  that  there  was  reason  to 
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This  act  was  followed  by  a  procedure  not  to  be  mis- 
iken.  On  receiving  information  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
ssentatives  had  voted  an  appropriation  for  the  treaty 
rith  England,  they  resolved  to  offer  a  direct  insult  to  the 
Lmerican  government. 

Mangourity  who,  when  Consul  at  Charleston,  had  been 
ismissed  by  the  President,  was  appointed  Cbarg6  d'af- 
lires  to  succeed  Adet.  At  the  instance  of  Monroe,  this 
ppointment  was  rescinded  ;  and  it  was  decided  to  recall 
idet  without  nominating  a  successor. 

It  was  the  p<dicy  of  France  to  conceal  her  recent  ob- 
oxioua  decree.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  its  exist- 
■ee,  Adet  professed  to  the  State  department  an  entire 
[Dorance  of  it.  Though  of  such  extensive  import,  it  was 
ot  notified  to  any  of  the  foreign  ministers  at  Paris. 

Its  first  public  appearance  was  in  a  communication  to 
arthelemi,  the  French  envoy  at  Basle  ;  and  to  a  formal 
pplication  by  Monroe,  founded  on  a  report  of  the  cap- 
ire  of  an  American  vessel,  the  Directory  replied,  nearly 
wo  months  after  it  bore  date,  that  '*  no  such  order  was 
sued  ;  and  further  that  none  such  would  be,  in  case  the 
ritish  did  not  seize  our  vessels."  What  the  motives  to 
lis  deceptive  concealment  were,  is  not  known  ;  possibly 
le  critical  state  of  the  negotiations  at  Lisle  and  Monte- 
bUo,  may  have  suggested  the  expedient  of  preserving 
jcrecy. 

This  decree  purported  to  have  been  founded  on  an 

Jiere  that  the  French  government  has,  contrary  to  the  stipolations,  in  our 
Mty,  issued  orders  to  their  cruisers  and  corsairs  to  seize  enemy's  goods  on 
lard  American  vessels.  These  orders  are  the  more  extraordinary  since  they 
•  excused  by  no  circumstance  of  necessi^,  and  as  they  violate  the  doctrine 
lat  free  bottoms  make  free  goods  at  a  period  when  France  proclaims  herself 
«  friend  of  liberal  commerce  and  the  advocate  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
hope  the  representation,  I  am  persuaded  you  have  made,  will  induce  the 
ivocation  of  the  orders.** 
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alleged  recent  order  of  Great  Britain  to  capture  neutrals 
bound  to  French  ports.  But  the  existence  of  such  order 
was  promptly  denied  by  the  British  government* 

Another  month  elapsed,  and  a  studious  silence  was 
still  observed.     At  last,  emboldened  by  her  successes,  by 

the  recent  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with . 

Spain  ;  and  by  the  weakness  of  the  British  counsels ;  th^^ 
Directory  announced  to  Monroe,  that  the  functions 
Adet  were  suspended,  and  the  existence  of  this  hostile  < 
cree.     France  was  in  immediate  want  of  supplies.     Sh 
bad  not  the  funds  to  pay  for  them.    The  American  me 
chants  had  ceased  to  give  her  credit. 

Wolcott  now  wrote  to  Hamilton:*  "If  more  seizux 
shall  be  made,  or  if  Mr.  Adet  shall  not  give  a  satisfactc^^^ 
explanation,  I  do  not  see  but  that  Mr.  Monroe  must  It^ 
recalled,  and  a  special  confidential  minister  sent.  I  sku^ij 
be  glad  to  know  your  opinion  of  what  is  to  be  done.  Mi 
a  minister  is  sent,  who  should  he  be  ?  '^ 

Hamilton  replied : 

''From  some  recent  infonnation  I  have  obtamed  here^  I  Iiatv 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  plan  of  the  French  is,  first,  to  take  all  enemj^ 
property  in  our  ships,  contrary  to  the  treaty  between  the  two  ooaa- 
tries ;  secondly,  to  seize  and  carry  in  all  our  vessels  laden  with  jw- 
visions  for  any  English  port    Among  these,  all  that  they  chooM  to 
think  enemy's  property  will  he  seized,  and  for  the  residue,  ihej  will 
promise  to  pay.    This  state  of  things  is  extremely  serious.    The  Qof" 
emment  must  play  a  skilful  card,  or  all  is  lost.     No  douht  tn  ezplft' 
nation  has  been  asked  of  Mr.  Adet     There  is  room  enough  for  ask- 
ing it,  and  the  result,  if  explanatory,  ought  in  some  conrenient  wty  ^ 
be  made  known.    Moreoyer,  the  Government  must  immediately  set  in 
earnest  about  averting  the  storm.    To  this  end,  a  person  must  be  sent 
in  place  of  Monroe."     Having  suggested  several  names,  he  idded: 
*'  Though  unusual,  perhaps  it  might  be  expedient  for  the  Piendent,  to 
write,  himself,  a  letter  to  the  Executive  Directoiy,  exphdnhug  the  po^ 

•  June  14, 1796« 
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1C7,  bj  which  he  has  been  goremed  and  assuring  of  the  friendship. 
But  this  step  would  merit  great  consideration.  Our  measures,  how- 
ever, should  be  prompt  Remember  always,  as  a  primary  motive  of 
action,  that  the  favorable  opinion  of  our  own  country  is  to  be  secured. 
A  frigate  or  two  to  serve  as  convoys  would  not  be  amiss.  If  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  wise,  they  would  neither  have  harassed  our  trade  them- 
selvesi  nor  suffered  their  trade  with  us  to  be  harassed.  They  would 
see  this  a  happy  moment  for  conciliating  us  by  a  clever  little  squadron 
in  our  ports  and  on  our  coast.  A  hint  might  not  perhaps  do  harm." 
He  advised,  that  the  American  minister  at  St.  James  "ought  not  to 
be  empowered  to  do  anything  to  prolong  the  treaty  beyond  the  two 
years  after  the  war.  This  will  afford  the  government  a  strong  argu- 
ment.   I  earnestly  hope  this  idea  will  prevail  in  the  instructions." 

The  day  after  he  had  advised  the  employment  of  con- 
voys, he  again  wrote  to  Wolcott : 

*^  It  appears  to  me  material,  under  our  present  prospects,  to  com- 
plete three  frigates  without  delay.  They  may  be  useful  with  reference 
to  the  Algerines.  They  may  be  useful  to  convoy  our  vessels  out  of 
the  reach  of  picaroon  privateers,  hovering  on  our  coast.  I  know  you 
want  money ;  but  could  not  the  merchants,  by  secret  movements,  be 
put  in  motion  to  make  you  a  loan  ?  I  think  something  of  this  kind 
may  be  done  here ;  and  I  should  presume  at  Philadelphia,  &c.  The 
sole  ostensible  object  may  be  the  Algerines,  but  the  second  object  may 
circulate  in  whispers.    If  you  conclude  on  any  thing,  I  will  second  you. 

"  Perhaps  no  bad  form  of  the  thing  may  be,  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  your  agents  for  building.  Treasury  bills,  from  one  hundred  to  one 
thousand  doUars,  payable  in  a  year  with  interest ;  and  to  let  it  be 
known  among  the  merchants,  that  they  are  lodged  exclusively  to  hr 
dlitate  the  equipment  of  the  ships.  But  a  more  direct  operation  may 
be  attempted,  and  I  should  hope  with  success,  for  the  snm  you  may 
want  for  the  frigates." 

In  his  answer,*  Wolcott  observed : 

« I  have  been  for  some  time  inclined  to  think,  that  Mr.  Monroe 
ought  to  be  recalled ;  but  as  others  have  doubted,  and  as  the  thing 

*  Jime  17. 
Vol  VL— so 
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was  not  demonstrable,  I  haye  not  uiged  it.    Eyerf  erent  BhofPi,  bow- 
ever^  new  reasons  for  beliering,  that  we  must  stop  the  dianiiels  bj 
which  foreign  poison  is  introduced  into  onr  coontiy,  or  sidfer  the  gor-^i^ 
emment  to  be  overtamed.     At  all  hajsards,  the  attempt  most  b^^ 
made.*' 

Hamilton,  on  receiving  private  intelligenoe  which  coi::::;^ 
finned  his  apprehensions  as  to  the  hostile  purposes  ^^^ 
France,  communicated  it  to  Washington  on  the  26tb  ,^ 
June,  observing : 

"It  becomes  very  material  that  the  real  sitaation,  Bhoald,  as  rap^, 
as  possible,  be  ascertained,  and  that  the  merchants  should  knoir  qh 
what  they  have  to  depend.    They  expect  that  thego?emment  will  aa( 
an  explanation  of  Mr.  Adet,  and  that  in  some  proper  way  the  reswmMt 
will  be  made  known.    It  seems  to  become  more  and  more  urgent  tliAt 
the  United  States  should  have  some  faithful  organ  near  the  Frendi 
Qoremment  to  explain  their  real  views,  and  ascertain  those  of  thfl 
French.    It  is  all  important  that  the  people  should  be  satisfied  tb«t 
the  Government  has  made  every  exertion  to  avert  a  ropture,  lod  «■ 
early  as  possible." 

On  the  day  after  receiving  this  letter,  the  President 
required  the  Secretary  of  State  to  obtain  a  Cabinet  opin- 
ion as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  whether  the  Presi- 
dent had  the  power,  and,  in  that  case,  whether  it  would 
be  expedient,  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  to  send  an  ex- 
tra character  to  Paris  to  explain  the  views  of  this  GoverD- 
ment  and  to  ascertain  those  of  France. 

The  Cabinet  were  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Execotite 
had  not  the  power,  in  the  recess,  to  originate  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  minister  extraordinary  to  France ;  and  that  the 
recall  of  Monroe,  by  creating  a  vacancy,  could  alone 
authorize  a  new  appointment.  As  to  the  expediency  of 
his  being  recalled,  they  advised  it  on  the  ground,  that  he 
had  omitted  to  use  the  documents  furnished  to  him  to  re- 
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nove  the  misconceptions  of  France  ;  and  upon  evidence 
n  their  possession,  that  he  had  ''  made  the  notorious  ene* 
nies  of  the  whole  system  of  government  his  confidential 
x>rrespondents  in  matters  which  affect  that  government, 
udd  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  do  his  duty." 
The  President  also  consulted  Hamilton. 

''Let  me  ask,  therefore,"  he  wrote  him  on  the  twenty-sixth  oi 
Fane,  ^'  do  you  suppose  that  the  EzecatiTe,  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
las  power,  ia  such  a  cose  as  the  one  before  us,  especially  if  the 
neasure  should  not  be  atawed  by  authority,  to  send  a  spedal  chaiv 
leter  to  Paris,  as  envoy  extraordinary,  to  give  and  receive  explana- 
1008  ?  And,  if  there  be  a  doubt,  whether  it  is  not  probable,  nay, 
Dore  than  probable,  that  the  French  Directory  would,  in  the  present 
tate  of  things,  avail  themselves  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
neasure  to  decline  receiving'  him  ?  The  policy  of  delay,  to  avoid 
xplanations,  would  induce  them  to  adopt  any  pretext  to  accomplish 
i.  Their  reliance  upon  a  party  in  this  country  for  support  would 
tunulate  them  to  this  conduct ;  and  we  may  be  assured  they  will 
lot  be  deficient  in  the  most  minute  details  of  every  occurrence  and 
very  opinion  worthy  of  communication.  I^  then,  an  envoy  cannot  be 
ent  to  Paris  without  the  agency  of  the  Senate,  will  the  information 
oa  have  received,  admitting  it  should  be  realized,  be  sufficient 
^otmd  for  convening  that  body  1 

'*  These  are  serious  things ;  they  may  be  productive  of  serious  con- 
equences,  and  therefore  require  very  serious  and  cool  deliberation. 
Ldmitting  however,  that  the  powers  of  the  President  during  the  rc- 
esB  were  adequate  to  such  an  appointment,  where  is  the  character 
rho  would  go,  that  unites  the  proper  qualifications  for  such  a  mission, 
ad  would  not  be  obnoxious  to  one  party  or  the  other  ?  And  what 
hould  be  done  with  Mr.  M in  that  case  ?  " 

''As  the  affairs  of  this  Country  in  their  administration,  receive 
;reat  embarrassment  from  the  conduct  of  characters  among  ourselves, 
nd  as  every  act  of  the  Executive  is  misrepresented,  and  tortured,  with 
.  view  to  make  it  appear  odious,  the  aid  of  the  friends  to  government 
I  peculiarly  necessary  under  such  circumstances,  and  at  such  a  crisis 
i  the  present.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  add,  that  I  should  be 
iad,  upon  the  present  and  all  other  important  occasions  to  receive 
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yours ;  and  as  I  haye  great  confidence  in  the  abilities  and  purity  of  Mr. 
Jay's  views,  as  well  as  in  his  experience,  I  should  wish  that  his  sent!* 
ments  on  the  purport  of  this  letter  and  other  interesting  matters  as 
they  occur,  may  accompany  yours ;  for  having  no  other  wish  than  to 
promote  the  true  and  permanent  interests  of  this  Country,  I  am  anxious  ^« 
always  to  compare  the  opinions  of  those  in  whom  I  confide  with 
another,  and  these  again,  (without  being  bound  by  them,)  with  mj 
own,  that  I  may  extract  all  the  good  I  can." 

Hamilton  replied  on  the  fifth  of  July : 

"I  was  in  due  time  favored  with  your  letter  of  the  twentyn 
June,  and  consulted  the  gentleman  you  name  on  the  subject  of  it   l^K 
are  both  of  opinion,  there  is  no  power  in  the  President,  to  appoint  ^^ 
envoy  extraordinary,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  »>-"^i  n 
the  information  in  question  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  extraordiz 
rily  convening  the  Senate.    If  however,  the  President  from  his  t f|f% 
tnation  collectively  be  convinced  that  a  dangerous  state  of  things  exm^ 
between  us  and  France,  and  that  an  envoy  extraordinary  to  avert 
danger  is  a  necessary  measure,  I  believe  this  would,  in  the  sense  of 
Constitution,  warrant  the  calling  of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose.     ^^«v, 
this  measure  may  be  questionable  in  point  of  expediency,  as  giving    4 
stronger  appearance  of  danger  than  facts  warrant.    If  further  depr^Ml^. 
tions  on  our  commerce  take  place,  if  new  revivals  of  the  principle  of 
the  last  capture  should  appear,  it  may  alter  the  case.    But  withoirt 
something  more  the  measure  would  scarcely  seem  advisable. 

^  Mr.  Jay  and  myBelf^  though  somewhat  out  of  your  question^ 
talked  of  the  expediency  of  removing  Monroe^  and  though  w|  perceive 
there  are  weighty  reasons  against  it,  we  think  those  for  it  preponder- 
ate,— if  a  proper  man  can  be  found.    But  here  we  feel,  both,  immense 
embarrassment,  for  he  ought  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  friend  to  the 
Government,  and  understood  to  be  not  unfriendly  to  the  French  Hera- 
lution.    General  Pinckney  is  the  only  man  we  can  think  of  who  fallj 
satisfies  the  idea,  and  unfortunately  every  past  experiment  forbids  the 
hope  that  he  would  accept,  though  but  for  a  short  time.    Bat  if  * 
character  of  tolerable  fitness  can  bo  thought  of|  it  would  seem  eip«- 
dient  to  send  him.    At  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  feared,  if  under  the  ff^T 
toms  of  discontent  which  have  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Fwo* 
government,  no  aettial  and  full  explanation  takes  place,  it  will  brinf 
serious  censure  upon  the  Executive.    It  will  be  said,  that  it  did  00^ 
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iisplaj  as  much  zeal  to  avoid  misunderstanding  with  France  as  with 
Great  Britam ;  that  discontents  were  lefl  to  rankle ;  that,  if  the  agent 
of  the  Goyemment  in  France  was  negligent  or  unfaithful,  some  other 
mode  ought  to  have  heen  found." 

Deciding  that  it  had  become  indispensably  necessary 
to  recall  Monroe,  this  determination  was  announced  to 
him. 

A  letter  was  at  the  same  *  time  addressed  to  him  by 
the  President,  who  had  been  represented  to  France  as  in 
his  dotage,t  stating  the  principles  of  his  conduct  to  foreign 
nations. 

*  *' Colonel  Monroe,  qui,  en  plensieurs  occasions,  avait  fait  pTenve  d'one 
oomplaisance  exag^r^e  poor  les  Jacobins  et  d'nn  attochement  indiciplin6  anx 
principes  da  parti  d^mocratiqae.  A  son  arrivde  k  Paris,  il  s'^tait  pr6t6  aux 
BTitions  les  plus  deplac^es  et  les  plus  compromettantes ;  plus  tard,  11  avait 
Iii6glig6  de  donner,  snr  le  traits  avec  TAngleterre  les  ^claircissementa  qui 
mraient  pa  att^naer  le  maovais  effet  qn^il  avait  prodait  en  France ;  enfin,  il 
Halt  en  correspondance  confidentielle  avec  les  principaox  meneurs  de  lopposi- 
tiOD,  approavant  leur  politiqae,  bUmant  celle  qa'il  avait  4  d^endre,  et  si  conna 
m  France  poar  son  hostility  centre  la  Grand  Bretagne,  qae,  dans  ses  plaintes 
BOntre  le  pretenda  maavais  voaloir  des  £tats  Unis,  le  directoire  separait  le 
Ifinistre  de  son  gonvemment."    Dewitf  s  Washington,  366. 

f  Extract  firom  Thiers,  ix.  44,  45 :  <*  The  United  States  conducted  tbem- 
Mlvei  in  regard  to  as  with  as  much  injustice  as  ingratitade.  The  aged  Wash- 
iogfjoa  permiUed  himnlf  to  he  drawn  into  the  party  of  John  Adams  and  of  the 
Engjlisb,  who  wished  to  bring  back  America  to  the  aristocratic  and  monar- 
chical state.  The  wrongs  of  some  marines  and  the  conduct  of  the  agents  of 
tiie  Committee  of  the  public  safety  served  them  as  a  pretext ;  a  pretext  slightly 
foonded,  for  the  wrongs  of  the  English  towards  the  American  marine  were  of 
a  much  graver  character;  and  the  conduct  of  our  agents  was  a  temporary 
tiiiDg,  and  ought  to  be  excused.  The  abettors  of  the  English  party  spread 
lintMtd  that  France  wished  to  make  Spain  cede  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana; 
lh«t  by  means  of  these  provinces  and  of  Canada,  she  could  surround  the 
(Laited  States,  sow  there  Democratic  principles,  detach  successively  all  the 
Ufttea  of  the  Union,  dissolve  thus  the  American  Confederation,  and  compose  a 
nact  Democracy  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  five  Lakes.  There  was 
boChiog  in  it ;  but  these  falsehoods  served  to  excite  and  to  make  enemies  to 
^Vanoe.    A  treaty  of  commerce  had  just  been  concluded  by  the  Americans 
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"  I  have  always,**  Washington  wrote,  "  wished  well  to 
the  French  revolution ;  I  have  always  given  it  as  my  de- 
cided opinion  that  no  nation  had  a  right  to  intermeddle  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  another ;  that  every  one  had  a 
right  to  form,  and  adopt  whatever  government  they  liked 
4>est  to  live  under  themselves ;  and,  that  if  this  country 
could,  consistently  with  its  engagements,  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality  and  preserve  peace,  it  was  bound  to  do  so  by 
motives  of  policy,  interest  and  every  other  consideration, 
that  ought  to  actuate  a  people  situated  as  we  are,  already 
deeply  in  debt,  and  in  a  convalescent  state,  from  the 
struggle  we  have  been  engaged  in  ourselves.  On  these 
principles,"  he  said,  **  I  have  steadily  and  uniformly  pro- 
ceeded, bidding  defiance  to  calumnies  calculated  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  distrust  in  the  French  nation,  and  to  excite 
their  belief  of  an  influence  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  councils  of  this  Country,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
unfounded  and  injurious/' 

Thus  ended  this  mission  to  France.  Not  one  of  its 
objects  had  been  accomplished ;  no  redress  had  been  ob- 

with  Elngland ;  it  incladed  stipnlations  which  brought  hack  to  this  power,  ad- 
Tantages  formerly  renenred  to  France  alone,  and  doe  to  the  aerrices  she  had 
rendered  the  American  cause.  The  policy  of  a  rapture  with  the  United  States 
had  some  partisans  in  the  French  Government  Monroe,  who  was  ambassa- 
dor to  Paris,  gave  in  regard  to  this,  the  wisest  counsels  to  the  Directory. 
*  War  with  France,'  he  said,  *  will  force  the  American  government  to  throw 
itself  into  the  arms  of  England,  and  will  deliver  it  np  to  her  inflaence.  Aris- 
tocracy will  predominate  in  the  United  Stotes,  and  liberty  will  be  compro- 
mised. In  suffering  patiently,  on  the  contrary,  the  wrongs  of  the  actual 
Prendent,  he  will  be  left  without  exoose,  the  Americans  will  be  enlightened, 
and  they  will  make  a  contrary  choice  at  the  approaching  election.  All  the 
wrongs  of  which  France  can  complain  will  then  be  repaired.'  This  wise  and 
provident  advice  prevailed  with  the  Directory.  Rewbell,  Barras^  Lor^vellidre, 
oansed  it  to  prevail  over  that  of  the  systematic  Gamot,  who,  although  ordina- 
rily disposed  for  peace,  wished  to  obtain  Louisiana,  and  there  make  the  ez* 
p«rimont  of  a  republio.** 
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tained  for  past  injuries ;  new  spoliations  of  the  Ameri« 
can  commerce  had  been  authorized.  A  war  was  immi- 
nent. 

Monroe  was  the  first  high  civil  officer  of  the  United 
States  removed  in  discredit  by  its  government. 


CHAPTER    CXXX. 

AiQD  all  her  professions  of  friendship,  France  did  not  re- 
linquish her  views  upon  the  Western  territory  near  the 
United  States. 

The  disclosure  of  these  designs  by  Genet  to  Jefferson, 
his  aid  and  concealment  of  them  from  the  administration 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  are  among  the  remarkable 
facts  in  the  early  history  of  this  country.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  renewal  of  the  prosecution  of  these  de- 
signs was  positively  known  to  Monroe,  though  in  one  of 
his  earliest  despatches  he  speaks  of  the  **  Western  territo- 
ry "  as  "  an  object  viewed  at  present  with  great  cupidity 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic."  Nor  does  the  fact,  that 
Paine,  who  had  been  the  previous  organ  of  the  French  in 
these  projects,  was  then  residing  under  his  roof,*  nor  his 
urgency  for  a  loan  to  be  expended  within  the  United 
States,  warrant  more  than  a  conjecture. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  scheme  was  not 
long  or  studiously  concealed.     In  a  despatch  from  Mon- 

*  The  intimaoy  between  Monroe  and  Paine  is  shown  bj  a  letter  of  Madison 
to  Monroe.--Phnadelphiai  April  7,  1796:  "It  is  proper,  Thomas  Paine,  as 
wen  as  yourself  should  know,  that  on  my  first  application  to  Mr.  Bache  for 
the  payment  of  the  draft  in  your  favor,  Mr.  Bache  had  no  Amds  in  bis  hands, 
bat  be  now  teUs  me  he  sfaaU  be  able  to  honor  the  draft  in  a  few  dayn" 
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oc  of  July  ninety-six,  a  hint  is  given  of  something  of  this 
ort.  It  was  followed  by  a  communication,  in  which  he 
ays,  *^  It  is  whispered,  that  an  attempt  on  Canada  is  to 
e  made,  and  which  is  to  be  united  with  Louisiana  and 
he  Floridas  to  the  South,  taking  in  such  parts  of  the 
Vestern  people  as  are  willing  to  unite." 

The  movement  had  again  commenced  in  the  United 
Itates.  Early  in  this  year,  the  government  was  informed,* 
hat  CoLLOT  with  two  other  Frenchmen  were  about  to 
proceed  on  a  tour  through  the  western  parts  of  the  United 
hates,  including  Pennsylvania,  the  western  borders  of 
he  Ohio,  and  thence  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Or- 
gans. They  were  to  act  under  instructions  from  Adet, 
he  object  of  which  was,  besides  a  military  survey,  to 
herish  in  the  people  of  those  regions  a  desire  for  a  politi- 
al  connection  with  France  ;  and  were  to  use  **  all  means 
Q  their  power  to  promote  the  election  of  Jefferson,  as 
President  of  the  United  States.*' 

In  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  it  was  stated,  that 
jrALLATiN  was  in  Communication  with  Adet  ;  ''  assisted  in 
levising  the  plan  and  instructions,  which  manifested  a 
ainute  knowledge  of  the  western  country,"  "  had  laid 
lown  a  line  of  march  for  the  expedition,"  and  was  about 
o  prepare  a  memorial  (probably  to  be  circulated  in  the 
West)  showing  the  policy  of  a  retrocession  of  Louisiana 
>y  Spain  to  France. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  a  confidential  per- 
lon  was  employed  to  follow  CoUot,  who  had  proceeded 
;o  Pittsburg  in  June,  there  unwarily  disclosed  the  route 
16  contemplated,  foretold  the  determination  of  the  French 
[Counsels  to  commence  the  seizure  of  American  vessels ; 
md  predicted  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  the  Flori- 

*  Administradoii  of  Washington  and  Adanu,  t  851. 
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das  by  France*  A  letter*  of  Jefferson  confirms  this 
statement,  giving  the  channel  through  nvhich  the  informa- 
tion was  received ;  and  stating  his  subsequent  knowledge^ 
that  Michauxy  whom  he  had  introduced  to  Shelby,  **  had 
a  Commissary's  commission  "  in  the  expedition  planned  by 
Genet. 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  without  meaning,  that  Yolney, 
who  at  this  time  was  perambulating  this  western  region, 
had  recently  been  an  inmate  with  Jefferson  at  bis  resi- 
dence in  Virginia.  Collot  and  Yolney,  it  will  appear, 
subsequently  departed  hastily  from  the  United  States  to 
avoid  the  penalties  of  the  Alien  act. 

In  October  foUowing,  a  letter  was  received  in  Lex- 
ington,  bearing  date  the  fifth  of  July  at  Paris,  in  these 
terms: 

'^  I  am  going  as  a  yolunteer  aid  to  Kellennan.  I  dined  at  his  hoaae 
yesterday,  in  company  with  five  of  the  deputies.  Merlin  of  Dooaj 
and  Pilet  were  of  the  party.  The  G-eneral  introduced  the  subject  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  Merlin  expressed  himself  in  the  warmeit 
manner  in  fayor  of  the  plan  you  propaed  on  your  first  akriTal  hera^ 
and  wished  they  had  granted  you  the  iupply  jou  requested  on  your 
first  arrival.  I  break&sted  this  morning  with  our  fiiend,  to  whom  I 
communicated  what  passed  yesterday ;  he  desired  me  to  write  to  yoa 
immediately,  so  that  they  might  meet  you  at  Philadelphia  befbre  yoa 
set  out  for  the  western  country,  knowing  that  his  information  might 
be  of  service  to  our  western  brethren.  He  likewise  desires  me  to  cdl 
to  your  remembrance  the  flattering  prospeeU  you  had  when  yoa  Isit 
wrote  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  hy  Mr.  Adet "  I 

In  these  views  upon  the  western  territory  Camot  im 
seen  to  have  concurred. 

While  such  had  been  the  course  of  the  negotiation  at 
Paris,  a  similar  line  of  conduct  to  that  which  had  bees 

*  Jefienon,  It.  614.    Randolph  editioo. 
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•orsued  by  Grenet  was  adopted  by  Adet  at  Philadelphia. 
i  series  of  offensive  reclamations  against  imaginary 
rrongs  were  preferred  by  France  simultaneously  with 
he  infliction  of  positive  injuries  on  the  United  States. 
tut  a  marked  difference  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Administration,  for  Jefferson  was  no  longer  at  the  head 
f  the  foreign  department  to  palter  with  the  interests 
Ad  character  of  the  nation. 

The  policy  Hamilton  had  advised  as  to  Genet  was  now 
pursued, — forbearance  to  the  utmost  extent  consistent 
vkh  self-respect,  but  no  relinquishment  of  any  essential 
lational  interest. 

Adet  had  complained  of  the  exportation  of  flour  and 
lonies  in  American  vessels  for  the  use  of  Great  Britain. 
le  was  answered,  that  France  enjoyed  and  had  exercised 
he  same  right ;  that  she  had  even  exported  arms  with- 
lot  interruption ;  and  that  a  remonstrance  of  the  British 
llinister  was  answered  by  appealing  to  the  law  of  na- 
ions,  which  did  not  forbid  the  shipment  of  contraband 
;oods,  but  left  them  subject  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation. 

He  complained  of  an  infringement  of  the  dignity  of 
**rance  by  depositing  her  colors  presented  to  the  United 
itates,  not  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  but  among  the 
rablic  archives. 

He  was  answered,  that  the  President  was  the  sole  rep- 
"esentative  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  foreign  in- 
ercourse ;  and  that  the  colors  had  been  ''  deposited  with 
be  evidences  and  memorials  of  our  own  freedom  and  in- 
lependence." 

He  complained,  that  in  a  Directory  printed  at  Phila- 
lelphia,  the  name  of  Great  Britain  had  preceded  that  of 
?*rance,  and  required,  that  orders  should  be  given  for  its 
oppression,  or  if  it  was  a  private  publication,  demanded 
i  declaration  from  the  United  States  that  they  had  no 
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concern  in  it.  He  was  answered,  that  this  publication, 
''  having  offended  against  no  law,  could  be  subjected  to 
no  penalty ; "  that  here  "  the  Press  was  free  ; "  that  ques- 
tions of  rank  among  nations  equal  by  their  sovereignty 
and  independence,  it  was  not  for  the  United  States  to  de- 
termine. 

Soon  aAer  this  correspondence,  a  French  privateer 
lying  at  Philadelphia  pursued  and  captured  an  American 
vessel  from  that  port,  two  hours  after  she  had  gone  to 
sea,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  American  coast.  An  ex- 
planation was  asked.  Adet  replied,  that  he  could  give  no 
information  on  the  subject.  After  an  interval  of  nearly 
four  months,  he  was  again  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
this  flagrant  violation,  was  informed  that  the  owner  of 
the  privateer  had  reported,  that  the  capture  had  been 
made  by  the  particular  orders  of  the  French  minister  re- 
iterated by  the  French  consul ;  and  was  called  upon  for 
evidence  to  repel  what  were  assumed  to  be  '^  groundless 
assertions."  He  answered,  that  he  had  forbidden  the 
evidence  to  be  given,  and  would  remain  "  a  stranger  to 
this  affair."  When  requested  to  state,  whether  France 
had  adopted  a  new  system,  he  gave  a  dilatory  reply  pro- 
fessing entire  ignorance,  and  complaining  that  the  sale  of 
prizes  by  French  privateers  had  recently  been  prevented 
at  Boston.  It  was  answered,  that  such  sales  had  been 
permissive,  but  not  of  right.  Evidence  was  given  that 
France  had  so  regarded  them,  and  it  was  stated  that  un- 
der the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  the  right  to  prohibit 
them  had  become  a  duty. 

The  fulfilment  of  this  duty  had  been  urged  by  Hamil- 
ton in  a  note  to  Wolcott. 

^  I  Icam  from  a  gentleman  of  character,  that  a  prize,  brought  into 
Boston,  by  a  French  privateer,  is  about  to  be  sold.  This  being  in  di- 
rect breach  of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  how  does  it  happen  ? 
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Hioiigh  no  particular  law  passed,  the  treaty  being  the  law  of  the  land, 
(or  custom-houses  can  and  ought  to  prevent  the  entry  or  sale  of  prizes, 
ipon  Executive  instruction.  If  any  thing  is  wanting  to  this  end,  for 
]U)d's  sake,  my  dear  Sir,  let  it  be  done,  and  let  us  not  be  disgraced. 
\  S. — Considering  what  is  going  on,  and  may  go  on  in  the  West  Indies, 
t  appears  to  me  essential,  that  the  President  be  empowered  to  lay  em- 
Mffgo^  in  the  interval  between  the  present  and  the  next  session  of 


Doubts  were  subsequently  entertained  whether  the 
xeaty  forbade  sales  of  prizes,  made  by  a  French  na- 
ional  vessel.  Hamilton  was  consulted.  He  gave  the 
luestion  much  consideration ;  discussed  it  at  length,  and 
inally  decided,  "that  they  also  were  forbidden." 

.  France,  in  all  her  injurious  conduct,  had  proceeded 
ipon  a  reliance  of  support  from  the  party  of  Jefferson, 
irhich  Washington  stigmatized,  as  the  "  French  party."  * 
The  course  of  that  party  at  this  time  fully  proved  that 
tuch  reliance  was  not  misplaced.  Their  objects  were  to 
)ervert,  to  alarm,  to  inflame. 

An  explanatory  article  of  treaty  had  been  recently 
included  with  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  remove  an  am- 
Mguity  alleged  to  exist  in  the  recent  treaty  with  Spain, 
rbis  act  was  charged  to  be  a  measure,  "  to  explain  away 
he  Spanish  and  Indian  treaties  at  pleasure."  It  was,  at 
;he  same  time,  announced,  that  means  were  in  progress  to 
nduce  Spain,  by  the  intervention  of  France,  not  to  fulfil 
ler  treaty  as  respected  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ; 
md  a  disting}]ished  partisan  of  the  French  government 
"esiding  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  was  indicated  as  their 
>rgan. 

A  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France  was  pronounced  a 
>robable  event,  and  the  probability  of  such  a  cession  was 
K>on  after  urged  at  Lexington  in  Kentucky,  as  an  addi- 

•  Washington's  Writings,  xl  529. 
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tional  motive  to  cultivate  that  power  which  the  Adminis- 
tration was  charged  with  having  treated  with  ^  an  inso- 
lence almost  incredible."  * 

The  recent  capture  of  an  American  vessel,  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  correspondence  with  Adet,  was  re- 
ferred to,  not  in  terms  of  disapprobation,  but  so  as  to 
alarm  the  merchants.  Its  justification  was  made  to  rest 
upon  an  ancient  edict  of  the  monarchy,  "  concerning  the 
navigation  of  neutral  vessels  in  time  of  war ; "  and  the 
orders  of  the  American  government,  founded  upon  a  re- 
cent judicial  decision,  to  prohibit  sales  of  prizes,  were  de- 
nounced as  violations  of  the  treaty. 

On  this  subject  the  partisans  of  France  were  more 
zealous  than  her  own  government.  It  was  expressly  ad- 
mitted in  an  official  document  at  Paris,  that  by  the  twenty- 
second  article  of  the  treaty  of  seventeen  hundred  seventy- 
eight,  **  no  cruiser  can  sell  prizes  (taken  by  Frenchmen) 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  nor  discharge  any  part 
of  her  cargo."  "  The  prize  must  be  conducted  into  the 
ports  of  the  captor,  and  it  is  there  they  are  to  be  judged." 
France  was  called  upon  '^  to  repulse  any  proposition  ad- 
mitting such  a  right  as  a  derogation  from  her  sover- 
eignty." t 

The  numerous  captures  of  American  vessels  by  French 
privateers  proved  the  determination  of  France,  either  to 

*  Extract  from  the  Aurora:-—**  Attempts  are  made  to  spread  alannt  z«- 
q>ectiDg  Louuiana,  as  if  the  possesion  of  that  Coontiy  by  J^Vanee  would  not 
be  of  the  utmost  advantage^  considered  in  eveiy  relation.  Fii^t,  as  an  exem- 
plary warning  against  the  growing  spirit  of  aristocracy  among  us ;  Secondly, 
as  an  aid  against  the  wicked  arts  of  Britain  to  entrap  us  into  an  offeruive  and 
defeiuive  alliance ;  and  third,  as  a  safe  and  free  <uyluin  from  tyranny  in  the 
erent  of  the  majority  of  our  fellow-citizens  being  betrayed  into  so  diabolicsl 
an  ulliance,  into  so  tame  a  surrender  of  republican  freedom  at  the  feet  of  arii- 
tocraey  and  kingly  pageants." 

f  Report  of  Marlxus  to  the  Council  of  Andents,  JXfoa  *'  Maritime  priaei" 
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compel  the  United  ^tates  to  depart  from  their  neutrality, 
or  deliberately  to  violate  the  treaty. 

This  determination  was  also  manifested  by  the  conr 
duct  of  those  powers  which  now  had  become  the  creatures 
of  her  ambition.  The  Batavian  Republic  insisted,  that 
the  United  States  should  ''  cause  their  flag  to  be  protected 
^with  energy ; "  and  called  upon  them  **  to  make  common 
clause  with  the  French  Republic."  Information  was  re- 
ceived, that  the  Directory  had  signified  to  that  dependen- 
cy their  intention  to  defeat  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
and  expected  their  concurrence. 

By  the  terms  of  the  recent  aUiance  between  France 
and  Spain,  a  mutual  guarantee  of  their  respective  territo- 
ries was  pledged.  The  "Colonial  system"  was  to  be 
**  raised,"  and  they  engaged  to  make  common  cause  to 
repress  and  annihilate  the  maxims  adopted  by  any  coun- 
try whatever,  which  might  be  subversive  of  iheir  present 
principles,  and  which  might  endanger  the  safely  of  the 
neutral  flag,  and  the  respect  which  is  due  to  it. 

With  eager  servility,  these  nations  evinced  their  vas- 
salage to  that  now  colossal  tyranny.  The  ancient  repub- 
lic of  Holland,  and  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Spain,  both, 
at  the  same  moment,  appeared  by  their  representatives  at 
Philadelphia,  to  proclaim  the  dominion  of  the  Directory 
over  the  councils  of  their  respective  countries  ;  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Administration ;  and  to  seduce  from  their 
allegiance  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  French  had  assumed  a  more 
settled  character,  but  that  its  recent  institutions  could  be 
long  sustained  was  not  probable.  A  widely  extended 
conspiracy  had  been  discovered.  It  was  suppressed; 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Directory  was  maintained,  but 
maintained  by  means  which  showed  how  familiar  France 
had  become  with  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.    Every 
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individual,  not  of  the  prevailing  Q^rty,  was  banished; 
banished,  not  by  name,  but  by  general  descriptions  em- 
bracing all  persons  unfriendly  to  the  Directory.  A  forced 
loan  was  levied  ;  the  press  was  muzzled ;  and  Paris  was 
surrounded  with  camps  to  ensure  to  the  Legislative  bodies 
freedom  of  debate,  and  to  impose  silence  on  the  people. 
Fear  had  taken  refuge  in  force.  To  a  popular,  a  military 
despotism  had  succeeded.  From  amid  the  dark  mystery 
which  overhung  her  troubled  destinies,  it  remained  only 
for  some  bold  arm  to  grasp  the  sceptre. 

Did  the  people  of  France  suffer  less  because  their  op- 
pressors were  elected  according  to  the  forms  of  a  Consti- 
tution ?  Yet  this  was  the  only  plea  which  remained  to 
her  partisans  in  America  to  claim  for  her  an  affinity  with 
their  own  political  institutions. 

Her  military  successes  had  all  the  qualities  of  rapidity 
and  of  grandeur  to  excite  the  spirit  of  man ;  but  were 
attended  with  incidents  more  than  enough  to  subdue  it 
Her  myriads  carried  not  only  the  sword,  but  the  torch. 
Those  who  refused  to  abandon  the  cherished  opinions  of 
education,  and  of  time,  to  adopt  her  new  maxims,  were 
condemned  as  rebels.  She  argued  with  the  husbandman 
by  setting  villages  in  flames ;  He  read  her  creed  of  con- 
quest and  of  freedom  by  the  light  of  his  household  goods. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Congress 
had  been  a  refusal  to  pass  a  law  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
prizes,  on  the  ground,  that  '^  it  might  give  offence  to  some 
of  the  belligerent  nations  with  whom  they  wished  to  be 
on  good  terms."  This  was  an  open  avowal  to  the  nation, 
that,  though  compelled  to  execute  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, its  representatives  were  not  unwilling  that  the  stip- 
ulated neutrality  should  be  violated. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  a  sys- 
tematic review  of  the  policy  of  this  Government  towards 
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France  was  commenced,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Admin- 
istration had  been  faithless  to  their  ally.  It  began  with  a 
statement  of  its  early  conduct,  intended  to  prove  that 
their  professions  of  a  desire  to  make  a  commercial  treaty 
with  her  were  wholly  delusive  ;  and  that  "  sufficient  in- 
ducements had  been  given  to  her  to  treat  us  with  sever- 
ity." 

In  confirmation  of  this  charge  a  measure  was  resorted 
to,  which  proves  how  low  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
had  descended.  It  was  the  publication  of  the  queries  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Cabinet  on  the  eighteenth 
of  April  ninety-three,  on  which  was  founded  the  Procla- 
mation of  neutrality. 

Among  the  various  arts  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  treaty,  the  most  reprehensible  was  the  disclosure  of 
this  highly  confidential  document.  A  copy  of  it  was  seen 
early  in  the  session  in  the  hands  of  "  Parker,  and  was  sub- 
sequently exhibited  by  Giles."  It  now  appeared  in  the 
Aurora.* 

Directly  pointing  to  Washington,  these  queries  were 
declared  to  have  *^  stamped  upon  their  front,  in  characters 
brazen  enough  for  idolatry  itself  to  comprehend.  Perfidy 
and  Ingratitude." — "  For  the  honor  of  the  American  char- 
acter and  of  human  nature,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
records  of  the  United  States  exhibit  such  a  stupendous 
monument  of  degeneracy.  It  will  almost  require  the  au- 
thenticity of  Holy  Writ  to  persuade  posterity,  that  it  is 
not  a  libel  ingeniously  contrived  to  injure  the  reputation 
•  of  the  Saviour  of  his  country.' " 

After  animadverting  on  the  recent  explanatory  article 
of  the  British  treaty,  as  a  breach  of  neutrality ;  these 

*  Jnne  9,  17M. 
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queries  were  again  canvassed.  To  show  that  the  design 
of  them  was  hostile  to  France  as  a  republic,  and  favor- 
able to  England  as  a  monarchy,  the  letters  of  "  Pacificus" 
were  adduced.  ''These  letters,**  it  said,  ''were  ascribed 
to,  and  were  not  denied  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  virtual  President  of  the  United  States, 
whose  baneful  counsels  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Union." 
"  Must  we  not,"  it  was  asked,  "  be  irresistibly  urged  to 
the  belief,  considering  the  omnipotence  of  the  Secretary 
in  our  councils,  that  the  intention  was  to  refuse  acknowl- 
edging a  minister  from  the  republic  of  France;  to  re- 
nounce the  treaties,  or  hold  them  suspended  until  the 
monarchy  was  re-established ;  and  to  recognize  a  minister 
from  the  Regent  ? "  For  this  proposition,  Washington  is 
arraigned  as  guilty  of  the  highest  "  degree  of  turpitude." 

The  question  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  by  the  Presi- 
dent, whether  Congress  ought  to  be  convened — another 
confidential  State  paper,  was  also  published.  Washington 
was  represented  as  having  inclined  to  convene  it  until 
otherwise  instructed  by  Hamilton ;  and  for  not  so  doing, 
was  denounced.  His  opinions  and  conduct  are  stated  to 
"exhibit  in  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  free  people,  an 
USURPER  whose  arrogance  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  an 
overweening  fondness  for  fame,  or  by  the  limits  of  our 
Constitution."  They  were  charged  to  be  evidences  of  a 
design  to  carry  out  the  aim  of  Hamilton  to^establish  "a 
high-toned  government,"  and  "  to  assimilate  that  of  the 
United  States  to  a  monarchy."  The  efforts  previously 
mentioned  to  induce  Spain  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  were  renewed;  and  the  "baseness,  perfidy, 
and  hypocrisy "  of  the  Executive  towards  France  were 
proclaimed. 

It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  these  gross  calumnies 
on  Washington  and  Hamilton  are  here  embodied  :  but  it 
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is  essential  to  a  correct  judgment  of  the  character  of  the 
opposition. 

These  attacks  were  not  the  unpremeditated  effusions 
of  an  angry  press,  they  were  the  systematic  productions 
of  venal  men,  intimate  with,  and  who  had  taken  part,  in 
the  councils  of  the  Executive,  founded  on  a  treacherous 
disclosure  of  confidential  cabinet  papers ;  a  disclosure  of 
which  a  certain  consequence  would  be,  to  increase  the 
alienation  of  France,  perhaps  to  precipitate  the  United 
States  into  a  war. 

Washington  thus  referred  to  them  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State : 

^  The  continual  attacks,  which  have  been  made  and 
are  still  making  on  the  Administration  in  Bache's  and 
other  papers  of  that  complexion,  as  indecent  as  they  are 
"void  of  truth  and  fairness,  under  different  signatures,  and, 
at  present,  exhibited  under  that  of '  Paulding,'  charging  it 
^ith  not  only  unfriendly,  but  even  unjust  conduct  towards 
France ;  and  to  prove  it,  resorting  to  misrepresentation, 
and  mutilated  authorities ;  and  oftentimes  to  unfounded 
and  round  assertions  ;  or  to  assertions  founded  on  princi- 
ples, which  apply  to  all  the  belligerent  powers ;  but  by 
them  represented  as  aimed  at  France  alone,  make  it  to  be 
ivished,  that  the  enlightened  public  could  have  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  facts."    With  this  purpose, 
he  directed  him  to  follow  out  the  previous  suggestion  of 
Hamilton,  that ''  a  calm  exhibition  of  the  views  by  which 
our  government  have  been  influenced  in  relation  to  the 
present  war  in  Europe,"  should  be  given. 

Alarmed  at  the  effect  which  the  publication  of  these 
queries  might  have  on  the  President's  mind  and  upon  his 
own  character,  Jefferson  chose  to  write  to  him :  * 

•  June  19.    Jefibnon't  Worki^  iiL  88L 
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^^  In  Bache^s  Aiuora^  of  the  ninth  instant,  which  came  here  bj  the 
last  post,  a  paper  appears,  which,  having  been  confided,  as  I  presmne 
to  but  few  hands,  makes  it  truly  wonderful  how  it  should  hare  got 
there.  I  cannot  be  satisfied  as  to  my  own  part,  till  I  relieve  my  mind 
by  declaring,  and  I  attest  every  thing  sacred  and  honorable  to  the  de- 
claration, that  it  has  got  there  neither  through  me  nor  the  paper  con- 
fided to  me.  This  has  never  been  from  under  my  own  lock  and  key, 
or  out  of  my  own  hands.  No  mortal  ever  knew  from  me,  that  these 
questions  had  been  proposed.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  except  one  person," 
(Madison)  "who  possesses  all  my  confidence,  as  he  Iuib  possessed 
yours.  I  do  not  remember,  indeed,  that  I  communicated  it  even  to 
him.  But  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  unlimited  trust  and  council  with 
him,  it  is  possible  I  may  have  read  it  to  him ;  no  more ;  for  the  quire 
of  which  it  makes  a  part  was  never  in  any  hand  but  my  own,  nor  was 
a  word  ever  copied  or  taken  down  from  it  by  anybody.  I  take  on  ^ 
myself  without  fear,  any  divulgation  on  his  part  We  both  knowhini^ 
incapable  of  it.  From  himself,  then,  or  my  papers,  this  publicalioi^^ 
has  never  been  derived." 

"  I  have  formerly  mentioned  to  you,  that  firom  a  very  early  perioi^^ 
of  my  life,  I  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  conduct  never  to  write 
word  for  the  public  papers.    From  this,  I  have  never  departed  in  a  sk-^^ 
gle  instance ;  and  on  a  late  occasion,  when  all  the  world  seemed  to   "^ 
Writing,  besides  a  rigid  adherence  to  my  own  rule,  I  can  say  wM-^ 
truth,  that  not  a  line  for  the  press  was  ever  communicated  to  me^  Ipf 
any  other,  except  a  single  petition  referred  for  my  correction ;  whicb  / 
did  not  correct,  however,  though  the  contrary,  as  I  have  heard,  wai 
said  in  a  public  place,  by  one  person  through  error,  through  malice  If 
another.    I  learn  that  this  last  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  tij 
to  sow  tares  between  you  and  me,  by  representing  me  as  still  engiged 
in  the  bustle  of  politics,  and  in  turbulence  and  intrigue  against  the 
government    I  never  believed  for  a  moment  that  this  could  make  toj 
impression  on  you,  or  that  your  knowledge  of  me  would  not  overwdsh 
the  slander  of  an  intriguer,  dirtily  employed  in  sifting  the  converaatioDi 
of  my  table,  where  alone  he  could  hear  of  me ;  and  seeking  to  atone  for 
his  sins  against  you  by  sins  against  another,  who  had  never  done  him  any 
other  injury  than  that  of  declining  his  confidences.    Political  oonTertt- 
tions  I  really  dislike,  and  therefore  avoid  when  I  can  do  so  witM 
affectation.    But  when  urged  by  others,  I  have  never  conceived  tW 
having  been  in  public  life,  requires  me  to  belie  my  sentiments,  orerea 
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k>  conceal  them.  When  I  am  led  by  conyersation  to  express  them,  I 
lo  it  with  the  same  independence  here,  which  I  have  practised  eyeiy- 
prhere,  and  which  is  inseparable  from  my  nature.  But  enough  of  this 
niserable  tergiyersator,  who  ought  indeed  either  to  haye  been  of  more 
anth  or  less  trusted  by  his  country." 

Having  asked  a  copy  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  ^'  Little 
Sarah,"  of  which,  he  says,  he  could  never  obtain  another 
^py  from  Knox  or  Hamilton,  he  closed : 

*'I  put  away  this  disgusting  dish  of  old  fragments,  and  talk  to  yon 
if  my  peas  and  cloyer."  After  a  short  descant  on  a  topic  most  pleas- 
og  to  Washington's  rural  tastes,  he  ends  by  enclosing  a  letter  to  the 
ton  of  La  Fayette,  and  with  assurances  of  his  "  great  and  sincere 
»8teem  and  respect." 

This  letter  of  Jefferson  shows  his  embarrassment.  As 
o  the  disclosure  of  these  confidential  State  papers,  while 
le  denies  that  it  was  made  either  by  himself  or  by  Madi- 
(on,  he  does  not  dare  to  charge  it  to  the  only  other  mem- 
>er  of  the  first  cabinet,  to  whom  it  could  with  any  proba- 
nlity  be  imputed, — Edmund  Randolph, — for  he  was  alive 
o  vindicate  himself,  and  to  call  on  the  persons,  by  whom 
t  nvas  promulged,  to  avow  from  what  source  the  papers 
same  into  their  hands.  Had  the  disclosure  been  made  by 
^ndolph,  Jefferson,  having  no  personal  confidence  in 
lim,  or  regard  for  him,  would  not  have  been  deterred  by 
my  such  considerations,  from  relieving  himself  from  sus- 
Mcion  by  imputing  the  infidelity  to  him.  But  Randolph 
p^as  a  ruined,  retired  politician.  He  could  have  had  no 
notive  to  commit  this  breach  of  faith ;  while  to  defeat 
:he  British  treaty,  for  which  purpose  this  cabinet  paper 
was  divulged ;  Jefferson  and  Madison  *  had  every  motive ; 

*  In  tho  P.  S.  to  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Madison,  24  June,  1703,  he 
refers  to  the  subject  of  this  cabinet  paper:  *'  This  also  is  the  sum  of  his  ar- 
gnmenti  the  same  day  as  on  the  great  question  which  followed  that  of  the 
Proelamation,  to  wit,  whether  the  Ezecutiye  might  not  and  ought  not  to  de- 
clare the  treaties  suspended.** 
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and  from  what  has  been  seen,  it  is  apparent,  that  either 
was  capable  of  the  act. 

As  to  Jefferson's  hostility  to  Washington,  'tis  evident 
from  this  letter,  that  he  was  aware  that  he  had  been  de- 
tected, that  evidence  existed  of  it.  Though  he  boasts  his 
virtue — and  appeals  to  Washington's  confidence  in  his 
sincerity,  he  does  not  venture  a  syllable  to  the  effect,  that 
he  had  not  used  language  unfriendly  to  the  President 
Not  two  months  had  elapsed  since  he  addressed  to  Maz- 
zei  his  broad  comprehensive  calumny  upon  the  President 
and  his  supporters ;  and  similar  imputations  he  probably 
feared,  might  be  traced  to  him  nearer  home.  Thus  em- 
perilled,  he  contented  himself  with  saying,  that  he  **  never 
had  conceived,  his  having  been  in  public  life,"  (a  member 
of  Washington's  cabinet)  **  required  him  to  belie  his  senti- 
ments or  even  to  conceal  them."  As  to  his  allegation 
that  he  did  not  write  for  the  Press,  this  only  proves,  from 
his  frequent  promptings  of  Madison  to  write,  that  he  was 
studiously  careful  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  his  own 
act. 

Washington's  reply  shows  his  convictions.  He  does 
not  use  a  word  to  acquit  Jefferson  of  insincerity.  He 
simply  accepts  his  assurance,  that  the  publication  of  this 
paper  did  not  proceed  from  him.  He  does  not  say,  that 
he  did  not  believe  what  had  been  represented  to  him  of 
Jefferson's  conduct.  *'  I  am  at  no  loss,"  he  wrote  to  him 
on  the  sixth  of  July,  "  to  conjecture  from  what  source 
they  flowed,  through  what  channel  they  were  conveyed, 
and  for  what  purpose  they  and  similar  publications  ap- 
pear. They  were  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Par- 
ker in  the  early  part  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
They  were  shown  about  by  Mr.  Giles  during  the  session, 
and  they  made  their  public  exhibition  about  the  close  of 
k«"    AAer  alluding  to  the  publications,  ^  to  weaken  the 
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confidence  of  the  people  "  in  him,  he  proceeds  :  ''  As  yoo 
have  mentioned  the  subject  yourself,  it  would  not  be 
frank,  candid  or  friendly  to  conceal,  that  your  conduct 
has  been  represented  as  derogating  from  that  opinion  I 
had  conceived  you  entertained  of  me  ;  that  to  your  par* 
ticular  friends  and  connections  you  have  described,  and 
they  have  denounced  me,  as  a  person  under  a  dangerous 
influence,  and  that,  if  I  would  listen  more  to  some  other 
opinions,  all  would  be  well."  *  *  *  He  added :  "  I  did 
not  believe  until  lately,  that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of 
probability,  hardly  within  those  of  possibility,  that  while 
I  was  using  my  utmost  exertions  to  establish  a  national 
character  of  our  own,  independent  as  far  as  our  obliga- 
tions and  justice  would  permit,  of  every  nation  of  the 
earth ;  and  wished,  by  steering  a  steady  course,  to  pre- 
serve this  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  desolating  war, 
I  should  be  accused  of  being  the  enemy  of  one  nation,  and 
subject  to  the  influence  of  another ;  and  to  prove  it,  that 
every  act  of  my  administration  would  be  tortured ;  and 
the  grossest  and  most  insidious  misrepresentations  of  them 
be  made,  by  giving  one  side  only  of  a  subject,  and  that 
too  in  such  exaggerated  and  indecent  terms  as  could 
scarcely  be  applied  to  a  Nero — to  a  notorious  defaulter — 
or  even  to  a  common  pickpocket.  But  enough  of  this  .  .  . 
I  have  already  gone  further  in  the  expression  of  my  feel- 
ings than  I  intended." 

The  language  of  this  letter  is  full  of  meaning.  Had 
Washington  not  been  in  possession  of  evidence  of  Jefiisr- 
son's  hostility,  had  he  believed  him  sincere,  he  would  have 
answered,  "  such  things  are  alleged  to  have  been  said  by 
you,  but  I  never  have  believed  them."  Instead  of  this 
direct  avowal,  he  carefully  confines  his  reply  to  this  ex- 
pressive limitation  :  "  My  answer  invariably  has  been, 
that  I  have  never  discovered  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of 
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Mr.  Jeflferson  to  raise  suspicions  in  my  mind  of  his  sincer- 
ity— that  if  he  would  retrace  my  public  conduct  while  he 
was  in  the  administration,  abundant  proofs  would  occur 
to  him  "  of  his  fidelity  and  impartiality.  Nor  is  it  possi* 
ble  to  suppose,  had  he  believed  Jefferson  innocent,  that 
he  would  have  proceeded  to  defend  himself,  and  in  so 
pointed  a  manner,  against  **  the  insidious  misrepresenta- 
tions  in  such  exaggerated  and  indecent  terms.'' 

Jefferson  did  not  mistake  the  character  of  this  letter. 
It  is  the  last,  though  probably  not  the  last  written,  re- 
maining among  Washington's  papers.  Jefferson  has  re- 
corded the  fact  of  the  President's  alienation  from  him. 
•*  He,"  Washington,  "  had  become  alienated  from  myself 
personally^  as  from  the  Republican  body,  generally,  of  his 
fellow-citizens."  * 

This  letter  is  of  importance  in  another  point  of  view, 
as  confirmatory  of  the  fact  of  the  President's  alienation 
from  Madison,  as  to  whom  Jefferson  remarks  to  Wash^ 
ington — *^  perhaps,  I  ought  to  except  one  person  who  pos^ 
sesses  all  my  confidence,  as  he  has  once  possessed  yours/* 

This  allusion  was  not  without  its  object.  Jefferson 
knew  that  Washington  had  not  only  reposed  great  confi- 
dence in  Madison,  but  that  at  an  early  period,  that  confi- 
dence was  of  a  most  delicate  character,  both  as  to  persons 
and  as  to  affairs.  Washington,  he  might  hope,  would 
thereby  be  deterred  from  any  further  investigation,  lead— 
ing,  if  such  were  the  fact,  to  evidence,  that  Madison  had 
been  guilty  of  this  betrayal  of  confidence,  and  thus  di- 
rectly implicating  himself.  It  will  be  seen  ere  long,  that 
Washington  was  above  any  such  narrow  motive. 

The  precise  time  when  the  President  discarded  Madi- 
son from  his  confidence  is  not  known.    It  has  been  seen^ 

•  Je£for8on*t  Works,  iv.  468. 
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^hat  the  latest  published  instance  of  his  having  consulted 
liiai  was  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  ninety-three.  A 
private  note  from  Randolph  to  Washington,  not  a  month 
later,  indicates  his  knowledge  of  the  altered  state  of 
"Washington's  mind  towards  Jefferson,  before  he  retired 
from  his  cabinet,  notwithstanding  the  labored  representa- 
tions to  the  contrary.*  The  probability  is  that  his  with- 
drawal of  confidence  from  both  Jefferson  and  Madison 
^was  simultaneous. 

Notwithstanding  Jefferson's  recent  disavowal  to  Wash- 
ington of  his  being  **  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  politics,"  in 
his  next  letter  to  Monroe,  only  three  weeks  later,*!'  Jeffer- 
son wrote  :  '^  Though  the  Anglomen  have  in  the  end  got 
their  treaty  through,  and  so  far  have  triumphed  over  the 
cause  of  Republicanism,  yet  it  has  been  to  them  a  dear- 
bought  victory.  They  see  that  nothing  can  support  them, 
but  the  colossus  of  the  President's  merits  with  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  moment  he  retires,  that  his  successor,  if  a 
monocrat,  will  be  overborne  by  the  republican  sense  of 
bis  constituents ;  if  a  republican,  he  will  of  course  give 
fair  play  to  that  sense,  and  lead  things  into  the  channel 
of  harmony  between  the  governors  and  governed.  In 
the  mean  time — ^patience." 

While  such  was  the  tenor  of  Jefferson's  language,  the 
President  deemed  it  proper  to  take  a  step  at  this  time  out 
of  his  usual  line  of  conduct.  The  motive  to  it  shows  the 
infidelity  which  was  near  his  inmost  counsels. 

Morris,  the  recent  envoy  at  Paris,  had,  on  being  re- 

*  On  tbe  10th  Nov.,  1793,  in  a  note  marked  pnvaU^  Randolph  in&rmi 
Washington  that  he  had  hegnn  to  write  '*  a  history  and  review  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  had  made  some  progress,  and  should  have  advanced  forthwith, 
had "  he  *'  not  found  some  difficulty  in  cuiking  the  Secretary  of  State  access  to 
&e|N(6/ic  arckivetf  without  communicating  at  the  same  time"  his  "objects." 

t  July  10. 
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called,  repaired  to  London.  While  residing  there,  Wash- 
ington addressed  to  him  a  long  letter,  recapitulating  in 
strong  terms  instances  of  the  injurious  conduct  of  Great 
Britain,  but  closing  with  language  intended  to  impress 
on  the  British  government  the  importance  of  observing 
**  a  liberal  policy  "  as  "  one  of  the.  most  effectual  means  of 
deriving  advantage  to  their  trade  and  manufactures  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

This  letter  intended  to  reach  Lord  Grenville,  and 
transmitted  by  an  American  vessel,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  Directory !     Its  contents  were  disclosed  to 

Monroe,  who  informed  the  President  of  the  ill  effect  it^ 

had  produced.     He  replied,  avowing  in  explicit  language..,^^ 

his  good  wishes  "to  the  French  Revolution;*'  his  "de^ 

cided  opinion  that  no  nation  had  a  right  to  intermeddle  iic::^ 
the  internal  concerns  of  another,"  and  the  neutral  polic^^ 
which  had  governed,  defying  the  *'  calumnies  calculate^^d 
to  sow  distrust  in  the  French  nation  and  to  excite  the&.:7 
belief  of  an  influence  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in  tim  ^ 
councils  of  this  country,  than  which  nothing,"  he  averreazS, 
*'is  more  unfounded  and  injurious." 

To  serve  the  cause  of  France — to  justify  her  excess^^* 
— to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  violent  procedu^ne 
which  it  has  been  seen  was  menaced — an  extra  mission  ^3/ 
remonstrance ;  and  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Presi- 
dent's character,  were  obvious  motives  to  these  wide- 
spread calumnies.    But  there  was  another  motive,  muoi 
stronger  and  of  immediate  and  anxious  interest. 

Though  it  was   believed  that   the  President  wouW 
withdraw  from  public  life,  yet  his  purpose  had  not  been 
made  public.     He  had  before  been  induced  to  permit  a 
re-election  from  a  sense  of  duty.     That  sense,  with  faim 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  might   again 
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operate.  Similar  means  to  deter  him,  with  those  which 
had  been  before  used,  were  again  resorted  to. 

Jefferson  was  then  near  him  to  suggest  doubts,  inspire 
alarms,  and  aid  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  This  in- 
fluence being  removed,  was  to  be  supplied  by  bolder  and 
more  bitter  invectives  and  taunts.  It  was  stated  in  a 
leading  Democratic  paper  that  "  he  never  would  resign."  • 

The  time  when  these  attacks  were  made  also  proves 
this  object.  They  commenced  at  the  moment,  when 
Washington  was  deliberating  on  the  proper  period  to  an- 
nounce his  purpose  to  retire,  and  when,  if  he  should  fal- 
ter»  it  was  important  to  impel  him  to  the  decisive  act. 
They  were  suspended,  when  it  was  expected  that  the  an- 
nunciation of  his  purpose  would  be  immediately  made.f 
On  the  nineteenth  of  September,  the  ''JParewell  Address*' 
was  published. 

*  Argus,  June  22d. 

f  ** Paulding"  began  in  June  and  ceased  on  the  6th  of  September,  tht 
date  of  Washington's  last  note  to  Hamflton  on  this  subject 
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At  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  when  aboot 
to  resign  his  command  of  the  army,  Washington,  it  has 
been  seen,  justly  estimating  the  importance  of  his  opinions 
on  the  existing  condition  of  public  affairs,  addressed  a 
"  Circular  letter  "  to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  States. 

This  letter  was  the  Address  of  a  retiring  Chieftain, 
urging  an  **  indissoluble  union  and  a  continental  govern- 
ment "  of  increased  energy,  as  the  great  remedies  fof 
present  ills,  and  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Unite<L 
States,  ''  as  an  independent  power ; "  inculcating,  as  nex& 
in  importance,  **  a  sacred  regard  to  public  justice ;  ^  anc& 
advising,  in  ''  the  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establish — 
ment,**  an  effective  means  of  defence.     **  The  prevalence 
of  a  friendly  and  pacific  policy  among  the  people,  inducing 
them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices  and  politics — to  mak^ 
mutual  concessions  to  the  general  prosperity,  and  in  Bome 
instances  to  sacrifice  their  individual  advantages  to  the 
interest  of  the  community,"  is  the  last  of  the  topics  pre- 
sented, in  this  valuable  document,  to  the  States,  as  the 
constituents  of  the  Confederation. 

When  about  to  retire  from  the  Presidency,  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  office,  Washington  is 
seen,  contemplating  a  similar  procedure,  in  a  parting 
Address  to  the  American  people,  united  and  organized 
under  one  General  Government,  as  the  Head  of  tW  gov- 
ernment. 
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In  this  view,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  ninety-two,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Madison,  submitting  to  him  ques- 
tions as  to  the  propriety  and  utility  of  such  an  Address, 
asking  him  to  prepare  it,  and  consulting  him  as  to  the 
proper  time  it  should  appear.  A  cursory  mention  of  the 
motives  prompting  his  retirement  precedes,  in  this  letter, 
a  brief  summary  of  the  inducements  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  and  of  the  "  established  government "  by 
the  exercise  of  **  wisdom,  good  dispositions  and  mutual 
allowances."  A  suggestion  follows,  having  reference  to 
the  rising  political  controversies,  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
fidence in  the  public  servants,  and  of  the  dangers  of  **  un- 
founded suspicions  and  too  lively  jealousies." 

With  these  intimations,  intended  to  be  governing,  it 
is  submitted  to  Madison's  ''judgment  to  comprehend  "  in 
his  draught,  ''  all  that  will  be  proper."  Such  was  the 
full  trust  placed  by  Washington  in  Madison  at  that  time. 
This  drafl  by  Madison  was  inclosed  to  Washington  in  a 
letter  of  the  twentieth  of  June,  ninety-two.  "Having 
thus.  Sir,"  he  wrote,  "  complied  with  your  wishes,  by  pro- 
ceeding on  a  supposition,  that  the  idea  of  retiring  from  pub- 
lic life  if  to  be  earned  into  exeeution,  I  must  now  gratify 
my  own,  by  hoping,  that  a  reconsideration  of  the  meas- 
ure, in  all  its  circumstances,  and  consequences,  will  have 
produced  an  acquiescence  in  one  more  sacrifice,  severe 
as  it  may  be,  to  the  desires  and  interests  of  your  coun- 
try." 

Madison^s  draft  chiefly  consists  of  personal  matter ; 
and  this,  in  part,  is  expressed  in  terms  not  justified  by 
those  of  Washington's  request,  which  have  given  rise  to 
a  sharp  comment.* 

*  John  Jay  to  Judge  Peters.     "  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay,**  toL  fi. 
p.  M^ 
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The  language  of  Washington  is,  ^*  (if  the  measure  in 
itself  should  strike  you  as  proper,  and  likely  to  produce 
public  good  or  private  honor,)  and  you  would  turn  your 
thoughts  to  a  Valedictory  Address,  expressing  in  plain 
and  modest  terms — that,  having  been  honored  with  the 
Presidential  chair,  and  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  contribut- 
ed to  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment,— that,  having  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when  the 
private  walks  of  it,  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  becomes 
necessary  and  will  be  most  pleasing  to  me,  (and  as  the 
spirit  of  the  government  may  render  a  rotation  in  the 
elective  officers  of  it  more  congenial  with  their  ideas  [the 
people's]  of  liberty  and  safety,  I  take  my  leave  of  them  as 
a  public  man  " — adding,  ''  in  bidding  them  adieu,  I  take 
the  liberty  at  my  departure  from  civil,  as  I  formerly  did 
at  my  military  exit,  to  invoke  a  continuance  of  the  bles- 
sings of  Providence  upon  it,"  (the  country)  ''and  upon  all 
those  who  are  the  supporters  of  its  interests,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  harmony,  order  and  good  government.* 

Instead  of  language  so  dignified  and  so  modest,  Madi- 
son would  make  Washington  depreciate  himself.  ''  In 
discharge  of  this  trust,"  are  his  words,  "  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  contributed  towards  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  the  best  exertions  of  which  a 
very  fallible  judgment  was  capable." — ^*' If  there  were  any 
circumstances,  which  could  give  value  to  my  inferior  qual- 
ifications for  the  trust,  these  circumstances  must  have 
been  temporary.  In  this  light  was  the  undertaking  viewed 
when  I  ventured  upon  it.  Being  moreover  still  further 
advanced  in  the  decline  of  lifsy  I  am  every  day  more  sen- 

*  This  18  copied  from  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  letter  of  Washington  to 
Madison,  in  poiMssion  of  J.  C.  McGuire,  Esq.  That  given  in  *'  th«  Wzxtii^ 
of  Washington  **  difibrs  a  little. 
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.mible^  that  the  increasing  weight  of  years  renders  the  pri- 
vate walks  of  It,  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  as  necessary, 
as  they  will  be  acceptable  to  me." 

The  motive  for  such  admitted  incapacity,  by  nature 
and  through  "  the  increasing  \i^ight  of  years,"  being  in- 
serted in  the  drafl  by  Madison,  to  be  avowed  by  Wash- 
ington, is  revealed  by  the  facts  previously  stated,  showing 
his  concurrence  in  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  Jefferson,  to 
induce  Washington's  then  retirement  from  office.  It  was, 
though  indirectly,  a  declaration  by  Madison  to  Washing- 
ton of  his  opinion,  that  for  these  reasons  he  ought  to 
retii'e. 

Nor  are  some  of  the  terms  used  by  Madison  in  the 
political  portion  of  his  draft,  which  introduced  no  new 
topic,  but  gave  the  general  suggestions  of  Washington, 
somewhat  varied,  more  form  and  finish,  less  noticeable. 

As  to  "Rotation"  in  office,  Washington,  it  is  per- 
ceived, says,  ''  and  the  spirit  of  the  Government  may  ren- 
der a  rotation  in  the  elective  officers  of  it  more  congenial 
with  their  ideas,"  [the  people's]  "  of  liberty  and  safety." 
Madison  gives  it  a  different  turn.  "  May  I  be  allowed 
further  to  add,  as  a  consideration  far  more  important^  that 
an  early  example  of  rotation  in  an  office  of  so  high  and 
delicate  a  nature  may  equally  accord  with  the  republican 
spirit  of  our  Constitution  and  the  ideas  of  liberty  and 
safety  entertained  by  the  people."  To  that  which  Wash- 
ington introduced  as  an  hypothesis,  Madison  gives  more 
the  shape  of  an  averment,  pronounces  it  an  "  important 
consideration  "  arising,  "  from  the  high  and  delicate  nature 
of  his  office ;"  and  affirms  that  the  ^^ example  o{ rotation*^ 
should  be  *^  early. ^^  You  ought  to  retire  now  for  this 
reason,  you  ought  to  give  "  an  early  example  " — you  ought 
to  satisfy  the  "  ideas  of  liberty  and  safety  entertained  by 
the  people." 
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Having,  previously  invoked  a  blessing  upon  the  coun- 
try, and  "  upon  those  who  are  the  supporters  of  its  inter- 
ests and  the  promoters  of  harmony,  order,  and  good  gov- 
ernment," and  having  urged  that  "  the  only  strife  ought 
to  be,  who  should  be  foremost  in  facilitating  and  finally 
accomplishing  its  great  objects,  by  giving  every  possibk 
support  and  cement  to  the  Union ; "  Washington  states, 
that,  "  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over  public  servants  and  public  measures,  yet  there 
ought  to  be  limits  to  it,  for  suspicions  unfounded  and  jeal'  ^ 
ousies  too  lively  are  irritating  to  honest  feelings,  and  often— ^i^^ 
times  are  productive  of  more  evil  than  good," 

Madison's  substitute  is  widely  different. — Here  Washer: 
ington  is  seen  offering  a  vow,  that  ''its  administration" 
(that  of  the  government)  "  in  every  department  may  t^S 
stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  that  this  charact^^ 
may  be  insured  to  it,  by  that  watchfulness  which,  on  t^^n, 
one  hand,  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  correct  a  cK-e- 
generacy ;  and  that  forbearance,  on  the  other,  from  im.iK 
founded  or  indiscriminate  jealousies,  which  would  depr&^e 
the  public  of  the  best  services,  by  depriving  a  conscicMt 
integrity  of  the  noblest  incitements  to  perform  them.** 

The  blessings  invoked  by  Washington  were  on  '^  tlie 
supporters  of  the  government,"  on  "the  promoters  of  hat' 
mony  and  order  ;^^  and,  while  he  admits  the  necessity  of 
a  limited  watchfulness,  he  deprecates!  "  unfounded  susfM- 
cions  and  too  lively  jealousies,"  as  "  oftentimes  produc- 
tive of  more  evil  than  good." — "Harmony" — "Orders- 
were  his  great  desire.  These  "  suspicions  " — these  "jeal- 
ousies," he  saw  ripening  to  mischief.  Not  a  word  is  said 
by  Madison  of  the  importance  of  "  harmony  or  order."— 
The  forbearance  from  these  "suspicions  and  jealousies" 
in  his  view  was  secondary — the  primary  object  wai 
"  Watchfulness.^^    It  was  the  position  he  had  choeen  to 
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sussume  towards  the  leading  measures  of  Washington's 
sidministration,  regardless  of  the  consequent  discord  and 
disorder.  The  language  of  Washington  was,  in  fact,  a 
irebuke  to  himself  and  to  the  opposition.  His  language 
y^tis  a  vindication, — intended  to  be  a  vindication,  by 
'Washington,  of  the  men  who  were  secretly  conspiring 
against  him.  This  draft,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  pre- 
pared by  Madison,  at  the  moment  when  the  controversy 
between  Hamilton  and  JeflTerson  was  advancing  to  an 
open,  public,  irreconcilable  conflict ;  when  Hamilton  was 
urging  Washington  to  consent  to  a  re-election ;  and  when 
JeflTerson  was  alarming  him  to  retire,  by  a  false  view  of 
the  public  affairs  and  of  the  public  feelings. 

Not  four  years  had  elapsed,  when  Washington,  in  con- 
formity with  his  fixed  purpose  to  decline  a  re-election, 
became  engaged  in  framing  a  drafl  of  a  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. This  drafl, ''  in  its  rough  state,"  he  submitted  to 
Hamilton,  then  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  mentioning  his 
-wish  that  he  would  "  redress  it."  Hamilton,  consequently, 
on  his  return  to  New  York,  wrote  to  him  on  the  tenth  of 
May: 

"New  York,  May  10,"  1796.— « When  last  in  Philadelphia,  you 
mentioned  to  me  your  wish,  that  I  would  redress  a  certain  paper 
which  you  had  prepared.  As  it  is  important,  that  a  thing  of  this 
kind  should  he  done  with  great  care,  and  much  at  leisure,  touched  and 
leiouched,  I  submit  a  wish,  that,  as  soon  as  you  have  given  it  the 
hody  you  mean  it  to  haye,  it  may  be  sent  to  me."  The  residue  of  the 
letter  relates  to  another  topic. 

A  few  days  later,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  without 
waiting  to  give  it  this  "body,"  but  merely,  as  he  states, 
«*  with  some  alteration  on  the  first  page  since  Hamilton 
saw  it,"  Washington  transmitted  to  him  his  draft  "  in  its 
rough  state."  While  he  gave  Hamilton  full  authority 
**  to  throw  the  whole  into  a  different  form,"  he  requested 
Vol.  VI.— 32 
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that  his  own  draft  should  also  be  returned  to  him,  ^  with 
such  amendments  and  corrections,  as  to  render  it  as  per- 
fect as  its  formation  is  susceptible  of."  The  letter  is 
these  words: — 


"Philadelphia,  May  15,"  1796.— "Mr  Dear  Sib:  On  this 
week^  I  wrote  you  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  information  reoehna^ 

from  Q M— ,  and  put  it  with  some  other  papers  respecting  tl^^ 

case  of  Mr.  de  La  Fayette  under  coyer  to  Mr.  Jay ;  to  whom  abo 
had  occasion  to  write.    But  in  my  hurry  (making  up  the  despatd^^^ 
for  the  post  office  next  morning,)  I  forgot  to  give  it  a  superscripti^^^ 
of  course  it  had  to  return  from  New  York  for  one,  and  to  enoom^^^ 
all  the  delay  occasioned  thereby  before  it  could  reach  your  hands.  ^ 
Since  then  I  have  been  favored  with  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst ;   «ii« 
enclose  (in  its  rough  state)  the  paper  mentioned  therein,  with  some  mf. 
teration  in  the  first  page  (since  you  saw  it)  relative  to  the  referenoo  mt 
foot    Having  no  copy  by  me,  (except  of  the  quoted  part^  nor  the  notes 
from  which  it  was  drawn,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  draught  sow 
sent,  to  your  particular  attention. 

*'  Even,  if  you  should  think  it  best  to  throw  the  whole  into  a  difler 
ent  form,  let  me  request,  notwithstanding,  that  my  draught  may  be  n* 
turned  to  me  (along  with  yours)  with  such  amendments  and  corre^ 
tions,  as  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  the  formation  is  susoqitiUe  cf ; 
curtailed,  if  too  verbose ;  and  relieved  of  all  tautology,  not  necessaiyto 
enforce  the  ideas  in  the  original  or  quoted  part.  My  wish  is,  thit  the 
whole  may  appear  in  a  plain  style ;  and  be  handed  to  the  public  in  ib 
honest,  unaffected,  simple  garb. 

'*  It  will  be  perceived  lh>m  hence,  that  I  am  attached  to  the  qoo^ 
tion.  My  reasons  for  it  are,  that  as  it  is  not  only  a  fiu:t  that  such  is 
address  waa  written^  and  on  the  point  of  being  published,  but  hMW  ^ 
to  one  or  two  of  those  characters  who  are  now  strongest  and  foremoitiB 
the  opposition  to  the  Government,  and  consequently  to  the  person  i^ 
ministering  of  it  contrary  to  their  views ; — ^the  promulgation  thereot 
as  an  evidence  that  it  was  much  against  my  inclination  that  I  cod* 
tinned  in  office,. will  cause  it  more  readily  to  be  believed,  that  I  oouli 
have  no  view  in  extending  the  powers  of  the  Executive  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Oonstitution,  and  will  serve  to  lessen  in  tl^ 
public  estimation  the  pretensions  of  that  party  to  the  patriotic  leiliB^ 
watchfulness,  on  which  they  endeavor  to  build  thmr  own  < 
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It  the  expense  of  others,  who  have  differed  from  them  in  sentiment 
ind  besides,  it  maj  contribute  to  blunt,  if  it  does  not  turn  aside,  some 
if  the  shafts,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  be  aimed  at  my  annux»- 
aation  of  this  event ; — among  which,  conviction  of  &11en  popularity 
ind  despair  of  being  re-elected,  will  be  levelled  at  mo  with  dexterity 
lad  keenness. 

"  Having  struck  out  the  reference  to  a  particular  character  in  the 
irst  page  of  the  address,  I  have  less  (if  any)  objection  to  expunging 
Jiose  words  which  are  contained  within  parentheses  in  pages  5,  7  and 
I  in  the  quoted  part,  and  those  in  the  18th  page  of  what  follows.  Nor 
;o  the  discarding  the  egotisms  (however  just  they  may  be)  if  you  think 
ihem  liable  to  fair  criticism  and  that  they  had  better  be  omitted,  not- 
irithstanding  some  of  them  relate  facts  which  are  but  little  known  to 
Ae  community. 

''My  object  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be,  to  avoid  personali- 
M8 ;  allusions  to  particular  measures,  which  may  appear  pointed — and 
izpressions  which  could  not  fiul  to  draw  upon  me  attacks  which  I 
diould  wish  to  avoid,  and  might  not  find  agreeable  to  repel. 

'*  As  there  will  be  another  Session  of  Congress  before  the  political 
sistence  of  the  present  House  of  K^resentatives  or  my  own  will  con- 
itttntionally  expire,  it  was  not  my  design  to  say  a  word  to  the  Legis- 
atore  on  this  subject ;  but  to  withhold  the  promulgation  of  my  inten- 
ion  until  the  period,  when  it  shall  become  indispensably  necessary  for 
Jie  information  of  the  Electors,  previous  to  the  Election,  (which,  this 
rear,  will  be  delayed  until  the  7th  of  December).  This  makes  it  a 
ittle  difBcult  and  uncertain  what  to  say,  so  long  beforehand,  on  the 
Mrt  marked  with  a  pencil  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  2d  page. 

"All  these  ideas  and  observations  are  confined,  as  you  will  readily 
leroeive  to  my  draft  of  the  valedictory  address.  ^  you  farm  one 
MMw,  it  will,  of  course,  assume  such  a  shape  as  you  may  be  disposed 
bo  give  it,  predicated  upon  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  enclosed 
mper,^^  A  paragraph  on  another  topic,  follows,  and  the  letter  doses, 
^'  Always  and  sincerely  I  am  yours, 

"  Geo.  Washington." 

From  this  letter  it  is  perceived,  that  Washington  was 
especially  desirous  to  retain  Madison's  draft  quoted  in 
fell,  thereby  to  show,  that  "  such  an  address  was  written, 
ind  on  the  point  of  being  published,  but  known  also  to 
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^  one  or  two  of  those  characters^  now  strongest  and  foremost 
in  the  opposition  to  the  government,  and  consequently  to 
the  person  administering  of  it  contrary  to  their  views," 
and  to  give  evidence  that  he  continued  in  office  *'  much 
against  his  inclination ; "  and  therefore  "  could  have  no 
view  in  extending  the  powers  of  the  Executive  beyond 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.'' 

The  person?  here  alluded  to  are  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son. And  it  is  a  most  marked  manifestation,  how  deep 
a'nd  fixed  was  his  distrust  of  these  persons,  that  Washing- 
ton assigned  for  the  retaining  this  quotation,  the  addi- 
tional motive,  that  of  thus  proclaiming  them  to  the  world 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  and  thus  recording  a  warning 
against  them  to  be  read  and  remembered  by  the  American 
people  to  their  latest  posterity,  that  it  "  will  serve  to  lessen 
in  the  public  estimation  the  pretensions  of  that  party  to 
the  patriotic  zeal  and  watchfulness  on  which  they  en- 
deavor to  build  their  own  consequence,  at  the  expense  of 
others  who  have  differed  from  them  in  sentiment." 

The  day  had  indeed  arrived  when  Washington  under- 
stood ^Uhe  false  and  insidious  men"*  in  whom  he  had 
confided,  for  this  letter  discloses  the  important  fact,  that 
Washington's  drafl  contained  a  reference  to  a  particular 
character  by  name — that  particular  character — Madison! 

The  paper  transmitted  with  this  letter  to  Hamilton, 
consisted  of  four  parts — an  introduction — Madison's  drafl 
quoted  in  full — a  succession  of  paragraphs  on  leading 
subjects,  chiefly  suggested  to  Washington,  since  he  re- 
ceived that  draft,  by  the  course  of  events — and  a  conclu- 
sion. These  constitute  the  whole  of  Washington's  draft, 
and  it  is  the  only  draft  by  him  of  which  any  trace  or 
knowledge  exists.  It  has  not  '<  the  body "  he  meant  to 
give  to  it,  and  in  this  view,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  in- 

•  lofinu  p.  24. 
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complete  paper,  but  it  has  Washington's  signature,  show- 
ing that  it  contained,  in  substance,  a  declaration  of  the 
sentiments  he  intended  to  place  permanently  before  the 
American  people.  One  fact  should  not  escape  notice, 
that  as  in  his  letter  to  Madison,  giving  an  outline  of  his 
•  purpose,  he  had  deprecated  "suspicions  unfounded  and 
jealousies  too  lively,"  so  the  first  subject  now  presented 
by  him  to  view,  as  one  of  the  *'  most  ardent  wishes  of 
his  heart,"  after  giving  Madison's  draught,  (the  place  is 
suggestive,)  is,  that  "  party  disputes  may  subside,  and  that 
charity  and  benevolence  may  so  far  shed  their  benign  in- 
fluence, as  to  banish  those  invectives,  which  proceed  from 
illiberal  prejudices  and  jealousy ; " — and  the  last  subject 
is,  an  injunction,  while  public  servants,  if  incompetent  or 
erring  should  be  dismissed,  or,  if  guilty  of  malpractice  be 
punished,  that  the  people  "  do  not  withdraw  "  their  "  confi- 
dence  from  them,  the  best  incentive  to  a  lisiithful  discharge 
of  their  duty,  without  just  cause  " !       • 

The  residue  of  this  paper  briefly  points  to  an  exact 
fidelity  to  public  engagements,  foreign  and  domestic — to 
the  dangers  of  foreign  influence — to  the  guards  against  it 
— to  preparation  for  self-defence — to  the  importance  of 
the  Union — of  immunity  by  each  Department  of  the  Gen- 
eral government,  and  of  the  General  and  State  govern- 
ments, from  encroachment  by  the  others,  and  of  respect 
for  the  constituted  authorities.     It  is  in  these  words  : 

WASHINGTON'S  PREPARATORY  DRAUGHT. 

pRncNDB  AND  Fellow-Oitizens  :  * 

[limoDucTxoK.] — The  quotation  in  this  AddreBS  was  composed,  and 
intended  to  have  been  published  in  the  year  1792,  in  time  to  have 

*  For  the  copies  of  the  beginning  and  dosing  parts  of  this  draught,  (the 
rest  is  printed  in  the  Writmgs  of  Washington,  Appendix  to  toL  xii.  pp.  887- 
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annouDoed  to  the  Electors  of  the  President  tnd  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  determination  of  the  former  previous  to  the  said 
election  to  that  ofQce  could  have  heen  made,  but  the  solicitude  of  mj 
confidential  friends  *  [who  were  apprised  of  my  intention  and  on  whou 
judgment  I  did  very  much  rely  {particularly  in  one  who  wa$  privy  to 
the  draught^)  that  I  would  iuependmy  determination]  added  to  the 
peculiar  situation  of  our  foreign  affairs  at  that  epoch,  induced  me  to. 
suspend  the  promulgation,  lest  among  other  reasons  my  retirement 
might  be  ascribed  to  political  cowardice.  In  place  thereof  I  resolved, 
if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  my  fellow-citizens  to  honor  me  again 
with  their  suffrages,  to  devote  such  services  as  I  could  render,  a  yetr 
or  two  longer,  trusting  that  within  that  period  all  impediments  to  an 
honorable  retreat  would  be  removed. 

In  this  hope,  as  fondly  entertained  as  it  was  conceived,  I  entered 
upon  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  my  second  administration.  But  if 
the  causes  which  produced  this  postponement  had  any  weight  in  them 
at  that  period,  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  there  has  been  no 
diminution  in  them  since,  until  very  lately,  and  it  will  serve  to  account 
for  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  communicating  the  sentiments 
which  were  then  committed  to  writing  and  are  now  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

(1£adiion*s  DmAuoBT.]— ^  The  period  which  will  close  the  appointment 
with  which  my  fellow-citizens  have  honored  me,  being  not  very  dis- 
tant, and  the  time  actually  arrived  at  which  their  thoughts  must  be 
designating  the  citizen  who  is  to  administer  the  ezecutiye  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  during  the  ensuing  term,  it  may  be  requi- 
site to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  ap- 

894)— for  a  copy  of  this  draught  *<  amended  by  Hamilton  on  its  original  ^an** 
— and  for  the  copies  of  all  of  the  letters  of  Hamilton  to  Washington  in  rela- 
tion to  this  Address,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Sparks.  The  originah  of 
these  papers  were  preterved  by  Washington,  and  after  his  decease  were  deposited 
in  the  Department  of  State.  On  application  for  them,  after  an  assidnoos 
search  by  order  of  W.  L.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  ascertained, 
that  tbey  were  not  to  be  found.  The  only  paper  preterved  by  HamiSUm  was 
his  own  rough  "  original  draught,"  and  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Wash- 
ington. 

*  The  italicised  words  within  brackets  have  a  line  drawn  throogh  them 
hi  the  original. 

t  ^  Mr.  lfadison.''^Note  by  Washington. 
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prise  Buch  of  my  fellow-citizens  ss  maj  retain  their  partiality  towards 
me,  that  I  am  not  to  be  numbered  among  those  out  of  whom  a  choioe 
is  to  be  made. 

'*  I  beg  them  to  be  assured  that  the  resolution,  which  dictates  this 
intimation,  has  not  been  taken  without  the  strictest  regard  to  the  re- 
lation, which,  as  a  dutiful  citizen,  I  bear  to  my  country  ;  and  that,  in 
withdrawing  that  tender  of  my  service,  which  silence  in  my  situation 
might  imply,  I  am  not  influenced  by  the  smallest  deficiency  of  zeal  for 
its  future  interests,  or  of  grateful  respect  for  its  past  kindness;  but 
by  the  fullest  persuasion  that  such  a  step  is  compatible  with  both. 

"  The  impressions  under  which  I  entered  on  the  present  arduous 
tmst,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion.  In  discharge  of  this 
trust,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  contributed  towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  goyemment  the  best  exertions  of  which  a  yery 
bUible  judgment  was  capable.  For  any  errors,  which  may  haye  flowed 
Grom  this  source,  I  feel  all  the  regret  which  an  anxiety  for  the  public 
good  can  excite ;  not  without  the  double  consolation,  however,  arising 
(rom  a  consciousness  of  their  being  involuntary,  and  an  experience  of 
the  candor  which  will  interpret  them. 

*'If  there  were  any  circumstances  which  could  give  value  to  my 
inferior  qualifications  for  the  trust,  these  circumstances  must  have  been 
temporary.  In  this  light  was  the  undertaking  viewed  when  I  ven- 
Uured  upon  it. 

^  Being,  moreover,  still  further  advanced  in  the  decline  of  life,  I  am 
irery  day  more  sensible,  that  the  increasing  weight  of  years  renders 
the  private  walks  of  it,  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  as  necessary  as  they 
irill  be  acceptable  to  me. 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  add,  that  it  will  be  among  the  highest  as 
irell  as  purest  enjoyments  that  can  sweeten  the  remnant  of  my  days, 
to  partake  in  a  private  station,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  of 
that  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  government,  which  has 
been  the  ultimate  object  of  all  our  wishes,  and  in  which  I  confide  as  the 
bappy  reward  of  our  cares  and  labors.  May  I  be  allowed  further  to 
idd,  as  a  consideration  far  more  important,  that  an  early  example  of 
rotation  in  an  ofQoe  of  so  high  and  delicate  a  nature  may  equally  ac- 
Bord  with  the  republican  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  and  the  ideas  of 
liberty  and  safety  entertained  by  the  people. 

/'In  contemplating  the  moment  at  which  the  curtain  is  to  drop  for- 
sver  on  the  public  scenes  of  my  life,  my  sensations  anticipate,  and  do 
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not  permit  me  to  suspend,  the  deep  acknowledgments  required  by  that 
debt  of  gratitude,  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country  for  the  many 
honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me,  for  the  distinguished  confidence  it 
has  reposed  in  me,  and  for  the  opportunities  I  have  thus  enjoyed  of 
testifying  my  inviolable  attachment  by  the  most  steadfast  services 
which  my  faculties  could  render. 

*^  All  the  returns  I  have  now  to  make  will  be  in  those  vows,  which 
I  shall  carry  with  me  to  my  retirement  and  to  my  grave,  that  Heaven 
may  continue  to  favor  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  the  choicest 
tokens  of  its  beneficence ;  that  their  union  and  brotherly  affection  may 
be  perpetual;  that  the  free  Constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained ;  that  its  administration  in 
every  department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  with  virtue,  and 
that  this  character  may  be  insured  to  it  by  that  watchfulness  over 
public  servants,  and  public  measures,  which  on  one  hand  will  be  neces-. 
sary  to  prevent  or  correct  a  degeneracy,  and  that  forbearance,  on  the 
other,  from  unfounded  or  indiscriminate  jealousies,  which  would  de- 
prive the  public  of  the  best  services,  by  depriving  conscious  integrity 
of  one  of  the  noblest  incitements  to  perform  them ;  that,  in  fine,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  America,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may 
be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation  and  so  prudent  a  use 
of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  them  the  glorious  satisfaction  of  recom- 
mending it  to  the  affection,  the  praise,  and  the  adoption  of  every  na^ 
tion,  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

"And  may  we  not  dwell  with  well-founded  hopes  on  this  flattering 
prospect,  when  we  reflect  on  the  many  ties  by  which  the  people  of 
America  are  bound  together,  and  the  many  proofs  they  have  given  of 
an  enlightened  judgment  and  a  magnanimous  patriotism. 

"  We  may  all  be  considered  as  the  children  of  one  common  country. 
We  have  all  been  embarked  in  one  common  cause.  We  have  all  had 
our  share  in  common  sufferings  and  common  successes.  The  portion 
of  the  earth,  allotted  for  the  theatre  of  our  fortunes,  fulfils  our  most 
sanguine  desires.  All  its  essential  interests  are  the  same ;  while  the 
diversities  arising  from  climate,  from  soil,  and  from  other  local  and 
lesser  peculiarities,  will  naturally  form  a  mutual  relation  of  the  parts, 
that  may  give  to  the  whole  a  more  entire  independence,  than  has  per- 
haps fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  nation. 

"  To  confirm  these  motives  to  an  affectionate  and  permanent  unipn, 
and  to  secure  the  great  objects  of  it,  we  have  established  a  common  gov- 
ernment, which,  being  free  in  its  principles,  being  founded  in  our  own 
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choice,  being  intended  as  the  guardian  of  our  common  rights,  and  the 
patron  of  our  common  interests,  and  wisely  containing  within  itself  a 
provision  for  its  own  amendment,  as  experience  may  point  out  its  er- 
rors, seems  to  promise  every  thing  that  can  be  expected  from  such  an 
institution ;  and,  if  supported  by  wise  counsels,  by  virtuous  conduct, 
and  by  mutual  and  friendly  allowances,  must  approach  as  near  to  per- 
fection as  any  human  work  can  aspire,  and  nearer  than  any  which  the 
annals  of  mankind  have  recorded. 

^  With  these  wishes  and  hopes,  I  shall  make  my  exit  from  civil 
life ;  and  I  have  taken  the  same  liberty  of  expressing  them,  which  I 
formerly  used  in  offering  the  sentiments  which  were  suggested  by  my 
exit  from  military  life. 

"  I^  in  either  instance,  I  have  presumed  more  than  I  ought,  on  the 
indulgence  of  my  fellow-citizens,  they  will  be  too  generous  to  ascribe 
It  to  any  other  cause,  than  the  extreme  solicitude  which  I  am  bound 
to  feel,  and  which  I  can  never  cease  to  feel,  for  their  liberty,  their 
prosperity,  and  their  happiness." 

[Hnras  OB  HxADs  or  Tories.] — ^^Had  the  situation  of  our  public  affairs 
continued  to  wear  the  same  aspect  they  assumed  at  the  time  the 
foregoing  address  was  drawn,  I  should  not  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
troubling  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  with  any  new  sentiment,  or  with  a 
repetition  more  in  detail  of  those,  which  are  therein  contained ;  but 
considerable  changes  having  taken  place,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  I 
shall  ask  your  indulgence,  while  I  express,  with  more  lively  sensibility, 
the  following  most  ardent  wishes  of  my  heart : 

"That  party  disputes  among  all  the  friends  and  lovers  of  their 
country  may  subside,  or,  as  the  wisdom  of  Providence  has  ordained 
that  men  on  the  same  subjects  shall  not  always  think  alike,  that  char- 
ity and  benevolence,  when  they  happen  to  differ,  may  so  &r  shed  their 
benign  influence,  as  to  banish  those  invectives  which  proceed  from 
illiberal  prejudices  and  jealousy. 

^  That  as  the  All-wise  Dispenser  of  human  blessings  has  favored 
no  nation  upon  earth  with  more  abundant  and  substantial  means  of 
happiness  than  United  America,  we  may  not  be  so  ungrateful  to  our 
Creator,  so  wanting  to  ourselves,  and  so  regardless  of  posterity,  as  to 
dash  the  cup  of  beneficence,  which  is  thus  bountifully  offered  to  our 
acceptance. 

^  That  we  may  fulfil  with  the  greatest  exactitude  all  our  engage- 
mentii,  foreign  and  domestic,  to  tho  tttmost  of  our  abilities,  whensoever 
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and  in  whatsoever  manner  thej  are  pledged ;  for  in  pablio^  as  in  prhato 
life,  I  am  persuaded  that  honesty  will  forever  be  fbond  to  be  the  heit 
policy. 

^  That  we  may  avoid  connecting  ourselves  with  the  politics  of  any 
nation,  farther  than  shall  be  found  necessaiy  to  regulate  our  own  tiade^ 
in  order  that  commerce  may  he  placed  upon  a  stable  footing,  our  me^ 
chants  know  their  rights,  and  the  government  the  ground  on  whidi 
those  rights  are  to  be  supported. 

"  That  every  citizen  would  take  pride  in  the  name  of  an  American, 
and  act  as  if  he  felt  the  importance  of  the  character,  by  considering; 
that  we  ourselves  are  now  a  distinct  nation,  the  dignity  of  which  will 
be  absorbed,  if  not  annihilated,  if  we  enlist  ourselves,  farther  than  our 
obligations  may  require,  under  the  banners  of  any  other  nation  what- 
ever. And,  moreover,  that  wo  should  guard  against  the  intrigues  of  anj 
and  every  foreign  nation,  who  shall  endeavor  to  inteimin^e,  however 
covertly  and  indirectly,  in  the  internal  concerns  of  our  country,  or  who 
shall  attempt  to  prescribe  rules  for  our  policy  with  any  other  power, 
if  there  be  no  infraction  of  our  engagements  with  themselves,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  be&U  us  as  a  people ;  for,  whatever  may 
be  their  professions,  be  assured,  fellow-citizens,  and  the  event  will,  as 
it  always  has,  invariably  prove,  that  nations  as  well  as  individuals  act 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  others,  unless  both  in- 
terests happen  to  be  assimilated ;  and  when  that  is  the  case  there  re- 
quires no  contract  to  bind  them  together;  that  all  their  interfermoes 
are  calculated  to  promote  the  former ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  soo- 
ceed,  will  render  us  less  independent.  In  a  word,  nothing  is  mors 
certain,  than  that,  if  we  receive  favors  we  must  grant  fiivors ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  beforehand  under  such  circumstances  as  we  are,  on 
which  side  the  balance  will  ultimately  preponderate ;  but  easy  indeed 
18  it  to  foresee,  that  it  may  involve  us  in  disputes,  and  finally  in  war, 
to  fulfil  political  alliances.  Whereas,  if  there  be  no  engagements  on 
our  part,  we  shall  be  unembarrassed,  and  at  liberty  at  all  times  to  act 
fh)m  circumstances,  and  the  dictates  of  justice,  sound  policy,  and  our 
essential  interests. 

**  That  we  may  be  always  prepared  for  war,  but  never  unsheath 
the  sword  except  in  self-defence,  so  long  as  justice,  and  our  essential 
rights  and  national  respectability,  can  be  preserved  without  it ;  for 
without  the  gifl  of  prophecy  it  may  safely  bo  pronounced,  that,  if  this 
country  can  remain  in  peace  twenty  years  longer  (and  I  devoutly  pray, 
that  it  may  do  so  to  the  end  of  time)  such,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
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its  population,  riches,  and  resources,  when  combined  with  its  pecu- 
liarlj  happj  and  remote  situation  from  the  other  quarters  of  tho  globe, 
as  to  bid  defiance,  in  a  just  cause,  to  anj  earthlj  power  whatsoever. 

"  That^  whensoeyer  and  so  long  as  we  profess  to  be  neutral,  our 
public  conduct,  whatever  our  private  affections  may  be,  maj  accord 
therewith ;  without  suffering  partialities  on  one  hand,  or  prejudices  on 
the  other,  to  control  our  actions.  A  contrary  practice  is  not  only  in- 
compatible with  our  declarations,  but  is  pregnant  with  mischief,  em- 
barrassing to  the  Administration,  tending  to  divide  us  into  parties,  and 
ultimately  productive  of  all  those  evils  and  horrors,  which  proceed 
from  &ction. 

**  That  our  Union  may  be  as  lasting  as  time ;  for,  while  we  are  en- 
circled in  one  band,  we  shall  possess  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  there 
will  be  none  who  can  make  us  afraid.  Divide,  and  we  shall  become 
weak,  a  prey  to  foreign  intrigues  and  internal  discord,  and  shall  be  as 
miserable  and  contemptible,  as  we  are  now  enviable  and  happy.   - 

'*  That  the  several  departments  of  government  may  be  preserved  in 
their  utmost  constitutional  purity,  without  any  attempt  of  one  to  en- 
croach on  the  rights  or  privileges  of  another ;  that  the  General  and 
State  governments  may  move  in  their  proper  orbits ;  and  that  the  au- 
thorities of  our  own  Constitution  may  be  respected  by  ourselves,  as 
the  most  certain  means  of  having  them  respected  by  foreigners. 

"In  expressing  these  sentiments  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  that 
I  can  have  no  other  view  now,  whatever  malevolence  might  have 
ascribed  to  it  before,  than  such  as  results  from  a  perfect  conviction  of 
the  utility  of  the  measure.  If  public  servants,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
official  duties,  are  found  incompetent^  or  pursuing  wrong  courses,  dis- 
continue them.  If  they  are  guilty  of  malpractices  in  office,  let  them 
be  more  exemplarily  punished.  In  both  cases,  the  Constitution  and 
laws  have  made  provision ;  but  do  not  withdraw  your  confidence  from 
them,  the  best  incentive  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty,  without 
Just  cause ;  nor  infer,  because  measures  of  a  complicated  nature,  which 
time,  opportunity,  and  close  investigation  alone  can  penetrate, — for 
these  reasons  are  not  easily  comprehended  by  those  who  do  not  pos- 
sess the  means, — that  it  necessarily  follows  they  must  be  wrong. 
This  would  not  only  bo  doing  injustice  to  your  trustees,  but  be  coun- 
teracting your  own  essential  interests,  rendering  those  trustees,  if  not 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  little  better  at  least,  than 
diners  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  the  Oonstitution 
of  your  own  choosing  would  reproach  you  for  such  conduct 
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[CoKOLiTBioir.] — ^As  this  Address,  fellow-citizens,  will  be  the  last^      ] 
shall  ever  make  jou,  and  as  some  of  the  Gazettes  of  the  United  Stai^^^ 
have  teemed  with  all  the  invective  that  disappointment,  ignorance        ^ 
focts  and  malicious  falsehoods  could  invent,  to  misrepresent  my  poli^^j^ 
and  affections ;  to  wound  mj  reputation  and  feelings ;  and  to  weakes-^es^ 
not  entirely  destroy  the  confidence  you  have  been  pleased  to  repose  ^ 
me ;  it  might  be  expected  at  the  parting  scene  of  my  public  life  tk^,<(| 
should  take  some  notice  of  such  virulent  abuse.    But,  as  heretofore  j 
shall  pass  them  over  in  utter  silence ;  never  having  myself,  nor  by  may 
other  with  my  participation  or  knowledge,  written,  or  published  i 
scrap  in  answer  to  any  of  them.    My  politics  have  been  unconceafeif; 
plain  and  direct    They  will  be  found  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Bef- 
ligerent  Powers)  in  the  Proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April,  1793  ,*  wlud, 
having  met  your  approbation,  and  the  confirmation  of  Congress,  Ihive 
uniformly  and  steadily  adhered  to— uninfluenced  by,  and  regardless  of 
the  complaints  and  attempts  of  any  of  those  powers  or  their  partisus 
to  change  them. 

The  acts  of  my  administration  are  on  Record.  By  these  which 
will  not  change  with  circumstances,  nor  admit  of  different  interpreta- 
tions, I  expect  to  be  judged.  If  they  will  not  acquit  me,  in  your  esti- 
mation, it  will  be  a  source  of  regret ;  but  I  shall  hope  notwithstanding, 
as  I  did  not  seek  the  office  with  which  you  have  honored  me,  tbat 
charity  may  throw  her  mantie  over  my  want  of  abilities  to  do  better 
— ^that  the  gray  hairs  of  a  man  who  has,  excepting  the  interral  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  oi^ganization  of  the 
new  government — either  in  a  civil,  or  military  character,  spent  five 
and  forty  years — All  the  prime  ofhu  life — in  serving  his  oountry-b« 
suffered  to  pass  quietty  to  the  grave— and  that  his  errors,  howerer 
numerous,  if  they  are  not  crimmal,  may  be  consigned  to  the  tomb  of 
oblivion,  as  he  himself  soon  will  be  to  the  mansions  of  retirement 

To  err  is  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  never  for  a  moment,  )Sfft  I 
ever  had  the  presumption  to  suppose  that  I  had  not  a  full  proportkm 
of  it — Infallibility  not  being  the  attribute  of  man,  we  ought  to  becan- 
tious  in  censuring  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  one  another. — ^To  »Toid 
intentional  error  in  my  public  conduct,  has  been  my  constant  en- 
deavor ;  and  I  set  malice  at  defiance  to  charge  me,  justly^  with  the 
commission  of  a  wilful  one ;  or,  with  the  neglect  of  any  public  dotf, 
which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  have  been  performed,  since  I  have  been 
in  the  administration  of  the  government. — An  administration  which  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce — the  infancy  of  the  government,  and  iU 
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>ther  ciicumstances  considered — that  has  been  as  difficult,  delicate  and 
lying  as  may  occur  again  in  any  future  period  of  our  history. — Through 
lie  whole  of  which  I  have  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  and  with  the 
y&Bt  information  and  advice  I  could  obtain,  consulted  the  true  and 
E»ennanent  interest  of  my  country  without  regard  to  local  considera- 
ioDa — ^to  individuals— to  parties — or  to  nations. 

To  conclude,  and  I  feel  proud  of  having  it  in  my  power  to  do  so 
irith  truth,  that  it  was  not  from  ambitious  views ; — it  was  not  from 
gnorance  of  the  hazard  to  which  I  knew  I  was  exposing  my  reputa- 
tion ; — it  was  not  from  an  expectation  of  pecuniary  compensation  that 
[  have  yielded  to  the  calls  of  my  country ; — ^and  that  if  my  country 
tias  derived  no  benefit  from  my  services,  my  fortune,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  has  received  no  augmentation  from  my  country. — But  in 
lelivering  this  last  sentiment,  let  me  be  unequivocally  understood  as 
sot  intending  to  express  any  discontent  on  my  part,  or  to  imply  any 
reproach  on  my  Coimtry  on  that  account — [The  first  would  be  untrue 
—the  other  ungrateful. — And  no  occasion  more  fit  than  the  present 
may  ever  occur  perhaps  to  declare,  as  I  now  do  declare,  that  nothing 
bat  the  principle  upon  which  I  set  out — and  from  which  I  have,  in  no 
instance  departed — ^not  to  receive  more  from  the  public  than  my  ex- 
penses, has  restrained  the  bounty  of  several  Legislatures  at  the  close 
»f  the  war  with  Great  Britain  from  adding  considerably  to  my  pecu- 
niary resources.]*  I  retire  from  the  chair  of  Government  no  otherwise 
benefited  in  this  particular  than  what  you  have  all  experienced  from 
the  increased  value  of  property,  flowing  from  the  peace  and  prosperity 
irith  which  our  Country  has  been  blessed  amidst  tumults  which  have 
barassed  and  involved  other  countries  in  all  the  horrors  of  war — ^I 
leave  you  with  undefiled  hands — an  uncorrupted  heart — and  with  ar- 
dent vows  to  heaven  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  that  Country  in 
irhich  I  and  my  forefathers  to  the  third  or  fourth  progenitor  drew  our 
first  breath.  "  Gxo.  Washington." 

In  performance  of  the  delicate  trust  confided  to  him, 
Hamilton  now  prepared  an  "  Abstract  of  Points  "  to  form 
an  Address.  These  "  Points  ^  are  twenty-three  in  num- 
ber. The  first  ten  are  derived  from  Madison's  draft, 
which  embraced  Washington's  suggestions  in  his  letter  to 

*  Note  in  Washiogton'B  hand  as  to  the  part  in  brackets—**  This  may  ot 
lot  be  omitted." 
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him,  and  a  few  by  Madison.    The  subject  of  ^'rotatbiL.^ 
in  office  is  omitted  by  Hamilton,  and  the  language  ^ 
Washington  in  one  instance  softened.     A  Constitutioi^i^ 
provision  against  the  re-eligibility  of  a  President,  Hamilt^^ 
had  objected  to  in  the  earlier  proceedings  t>f  the  Fede^^., 
Convention,  but  when  the  checks  he  sought  to  interp^:::::^^, 
to  the  Executive  power  were  not  obtained,  he  then  ^  ^^ 
posed  to  restrict  the  President's  continuance  in  office  to 
two  succeeding  terms.     ^'  Rotation,"  confining  the  Pr^oL 
dency  to  one  term,  as  contemplated  by  Madison  pra.c^ 
cally  in  his  draft,  and  for  a  mere  purpose  of  the  momeni; 
he  could  not  approve.     The  sensibility  of  Washington  to 
the  incessant  attacks  upon  himself,  Hamilton  well  unde^ 
stood,  but,  though  doing  justice  to  his  feelings,  he  pre- 
ferred to  raise  the  tone  of  the  Address  to  the  height  of  its 
noble  intents,  looking  more  to  the  past  and  to  the  future 
than  to  the  present,  for  the  present  would  soon  become 
the  past.    To  have  availed  himself  of  the  indignant  feel- 
ings of  Washington,  to  vindicate  the  wrongs  he  had  him- 
self sufiered  in  the  administration  of  the   government, 
would  have  been  to  depart  from  his  own  magnanimity. 

The  remaining  "  Points  of  the  Abstract "  are  marked 
with  this  high  purpose.  The  Address  was  to  be  indeed,^ 
vindication  and  an  admonition — the  former  not  to  pitf 
out  of  view ;  the  latter,  as  time  rolled  on,  to  ris6  intc 
bolder  perspective  as  a  great  monument  of  commandinf 
comprehensive,  lofty  truths  perpetuating  lessons  of  i 
creasing  and  imperishable  value. 

The  chief  thought  was  "Union  under  one  Gove 
ment."    This  was  Hamilton's  chief  thought — the  thof 
of  his  whole  life — around  which  every  other  of  bis  ( 
thoughts  clustered  in  rich  profusion.     This  was  the  t 
of  "  the  Federalist,"  and  the  subdivisions  of  this  pi 
his  "  Abstract "  are  but  a  summary  presentment ' 
leading  motives  to  maintain  "  Unity  of  Empire  ^ 
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one  **  General  National  Government,*'  urged  in  that  trea- 
tise, to  induce  its  establishment — its  first — its  latest  topic.* 

*  Abstract  of  Ponm  (Hamilton's  Works,  tiL  572.     1796) : 

'*  To  connder  the  Union  as  the  rock  of  their  salvation,  presenting  sominar 
lily  these  ideas. 
'Safbtt,  Peaox,  akd  Libkrtt,  and  Coxmsrgs. 

**  L  The  strength  and^preater  security  from  external  danger. 

**  2.  Internal  peace,  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  establishments  dangerous 

to  liberty. 
"  8.  Avoids  the  effects  of  foreign  intrigue. 
'*  4.  Breaks  the  force  of  faction  by  rendering  combinations  more  difficult." 

HAXiLT0ti*8  ORianvAL  Draft  of  a  Farxwell  Address  (Hamilton's  Works, 

vii580.     1796): 

"  The  unity  of  (jovemment  which  constitutes  you  one  people — as  a  main 
pillar  of  your  real  independence.  All  the  parts  of  our  country  will 
find  in  their  Union  strength,  proportional  security  firom  external 
danger,  less  frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  with  foreign  nations, 
and  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between  the  parts,  if 
disunited.** 
Tub  Farewell  Address  issued  bt  Washinotob,  Sept  19,  1796 : 

*'  The  Unity  of  Government  which  constitutes  you  one  people.  It  is  a 
main  pillar  •  •  •  of  your  real  independence."  "  All  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass  of  means  and  efforts 
greater  strength  •  •  *  proportionably  greater  security  from  external 
danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  na- 
tions *  *  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between  them- 
selves" if  **  not  tied  together." 

Tbb  Federalist — OontenU : 

No.  I.  *'  Union  under  one  Government." 

Nos.  II.,  ni.,  rV.,  y.  **  concerning  dangers  from  foreign  force  and  infill* 

cnoe.** 
Nob.  VI.,  Vn.  '*  Concerning  dangers  from  wars  between  the  States.* 
No.  VIII.  "  The  effects  of  internal  war  in  producing  standing  armies  and 

other  institutions  unfriendly  to  liberty." 
Noa  IX.,  X.  "  The  utility  of  the  Union  as  a  safeguard  against  domestic 

&ction  and  insurrection.** 
No.  LXXXV.  (The  last  number.)  *^  A  general  national  government.** 

The  table  of  contents  here  quoted  was  prefixed  by  Hamilton  to  the  first 
edition  of'*  l*he  Federalist**  in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  with  a  preface  dated 
March  17,  1788.    It  is  omitted  in  the  edition  revised  by  Madison. 
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"  Cherish  the  actud  government  **  (Point  XII.  of  the:^ 
Abstract)  is  the  next  injunction.     "  It  is  the  governmen^^ 
of  our  own  choice,  free  in  its  principles,  the  guardian  o:^| 
our  common  rights,  the  patron  of  our  common  interest^^;^^ 
and  containing  within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amenc^^ 
ment.     But  let  that  provision  be   cautiously  used — nc-^^ 
abused  ;  changing  only  in  material  points,  as  experienc:^^ 
shall  direct,  neither  indulging  speculations  of  too  much  ^^^^ 
too  little  force  in  the  system,  and  remembering  alwi^^^ 
the  extent  of  our  country.    Time  and  habit  of  great  cc^n, 
sequence  to  every  government  of  whatever  structure.* 
Discourage  the  spirit  of  faction,  the  bane  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  particularly  avoid  founding  it  on  geographies/ 
discriminations.     Discountenance  slander  of  public  meo. 
Let  the  Departments  of  Government  avoid  interfering 
and  mutual  encroachments." 

The  next  Point,  (the  Xlllth),  after  enumerating  the 
great  objects  of  care  and  interest,  *'  morals,  religion,  in- 
dustry, commerce,  economy,"  touches  a  subject,  naturally 
prominent  in  Hamilton's  mind,  "  Cherish  public  credit, 
source  of  strength  and  security.  Adherence  to  systematic 
views." 

Having  thus  embraced  all  that  related  to  the  UnioDt 
to  the  government  of  the  nation,  its  internal  interests,  da- 
ties,  dangers  and  supports,  the  Abstract  passed  to  its  for- 
eign relations.  These,  in  their  wide  bearings,  nearly 
constitute  the  entire  subject  of  the  residue  of  this  prepara- 
tory outline. 

These  relations  are  seen  to  have  assumed  a  large  rela- 
tive space  in  Washington's  Address,  nor  were  they  a  sub- 
ject of  less  proportional  magnitude  in  Hamilton's  plan. 

*  A  conoxy  penual  of  <*  The  Federalist "  wHl  make  appazent  how  that 
topics  there  rise  into  view  in  their  obyions  relations. 
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(Point  XIY.)  *^  Cherish  good  faith,  justice  and  peace,  with 
other  nations.  1.  Because  religion  and  morality  dictate 
it.  2.  Because  policy  dictates  it.  If  there  could  exist  a 
nation  invariably  honest  and  faithful,  the  benefits  would 
be  immense.  But  avoid  national  antipathies  or  national 
attachments.''  The  evils  were  pregnant  and  pressing — 
** Display  the  evils;  fertile  sources  of  wars — instrument 
of  ambitious  ruler  s^  ^Republics  (Point  XV.)  peculiariy 
exposed  to  foreign  intrigue,  those  sentiments  lay  them 
open  to  it.  The  great  rule  of  our  foreign  politics  (Point 
XYI.)  ought  to  be  to  have  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible  with  foreign  nations.  Cultivating  commerce 
with  all  by  gentle  and  natural  means,  diffusing  and  diver- 
sifying it,  but  fordr^  nothing — and  cherish  the  senti- 
ment of  independence,  taking  pride  in  the  appellation  of 
American.* — Our  separation  from  Europe  (Point  XVII.) 
renders  standing  alliances  inexpedient,  subjecting  our 
peace  and  interest  to  the  primary  and  complicated  rela- 
tions of  European  interests.  Keeping  constantly  in  view 
to  place  ourselves  upon  a  respectable  defensive,  and  if 
forced  into  controversy,  trusting  to  connections  of  the 
occasion. — Our  attitude  (Point  XVIII.)  imposing,  and 
rendering  this  policy  safe.  But  this  must  be  with  the  ex- 
ception of  existing  engagements,  to  be  preserved,  but  not 
extended."  "  It  is  not  expected,"  it  is  finally  observed, 
(Point  XIX.)  "that  these  admonitions  can  control  the 
course  of  the  human  passions,  but  if  they  only  moderate 
them  in  some  instances,  and  now  and  then  excite  the  re- 
flections of  virtuous  men,  heated  by  party  spirit,"  the 
*  endeavor  is  rewarded." 

**  How  far  in  the  administration  of  my  present  office," 

*  In  the  maigiii  is  this  note :  *'  Establishing  iemporarif  and  convenient 
nricf,  that  commerce  may  be  placed  on  a  gUMe  Jboiing,  merchants  know  theb 
eommerce ;  how  to  support  them,  not  seeking  favors.* 
Vol.  VI.— 38 
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it  proceeds  (Point  XX.)  **  my  conduct  has  conformed 
these  principles,  the  public  records  must  witness, 
conscience  assures  me  that  I  believed  myself  guided 
them — Particularly  in  lelation  to  the  present  war**  (Poi^ 
XXI.)  "the  Proclamation  of  the  22d  April,  1703,  is 
key  to  my  plan.     Approved   by  your  voice  and  that 
your  representatives  in  Congress,  the  spirit  of  that  mi 
ure  has  continually  guided  me,  uninfluenced  by  and 
gardless  of  the  complaints  or  attempts  of  any  of  the 
ers  at  war  or  their  partisans  to  change  them.*' 

This  part  of  Washington's  draft  introduced  in    t^k 
Abstract  was  altered  in  the  final  paper.    His  langu^t 
also  expresses » the  proposed  conclusion  of  the  AddrcM^ 
modified  ultimately  in  Hamilton's  draft,  by  nice  con- 
siderations of  personal  delicacy  proper  to  the  redraw 
President. 

On  this  Abstract,  an  ample  base,  arose  the  8ape^t^i^ 
ture  from  Hamilton's  hand,  in  all  its  expanded  fiiloefl; 
gradation,  order,  proportions,  and  symmetry.*  The 
**  sentiments  "  of  Washington  are  embodied  in  it  with  few 
exceptions,  and  in  the  language  of  Washington  where  it 
could  well  be  emplc^ed.  A  part  of  Madison's  drtft  i> 
also  retained,  in  obedience  to  Washington's  strong  deiir^ 
and  for  his  specific  object,  but  with  some  of  its  expre^ 
sions  subdued.  The  whole  is  evidently  a  work  of  affectioQ 
and  duty  to  Washington,  of  afiection  and  duty  to  the 
American  people,  to  the  great  cause  of  regular  libertyi 
good  government,  and  thus  of  mankind. 

Instead  of  a  declaratory,  it  assumes  a  demonstratiie 
form.     Each  leading  comprehensive  principle  is  clearly 

*  It  is  entitled  bj  him,  *'  Original  Draft,"  and  occupies  umdj  trnttj 
pages  in  Hamilton's  Works,  vil  576.  The  original  mannaeript  ia  his  fasa^ 
writing  is  in  the  Department  of  State,  with  thia  endorsemanl  alio  in  has  fani* 
writing — **  Original  Draft— Gopj  ooositeab^jr  i 
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aUted. .  Each  subsidiary  thougbl  has  iU  large  logical  re- 
lation to  the  principle  and  to  the  other  thoughts ;  and  tbn 
result  is,  not  merely  a  mass  of  truths,  as  is  that  of  Wash* 
ington,  but  truths  interwoven,  illustrated^  proven,  made 
more  teaching  by  being  made  manifest,  not  to  be  ques^ 
tioned,  while  a  quiet  glory  reigns  over  the  whole.* 

The  leading  topic, ''  Union,**  is  not  regarded  in  a  posi- 
tive shape,  to  be  preserved  because  established,  but  aa 
the  Union  Hamilton  had  so  labored  to  form  and  to  main* 
tain — ^a  more  perfect  Union''  of  high,  large,  growinj^ 
entwining  interests,  of  lofty  pride  and  lofty  hopes^-^tba 
achievement  almost  miraculous — an  Union  under  *'  one 
national  government,'*  not  a  mere  confederation  of  States 
— that  government  replete  with  cares  and  duties,  and  im* 
posing  on  the  people  themselves,  as  '^  the  government  of 
their  own  choice,"  the  cares  and  duties  of  obedience  and 
of  preservation ;  amendable  by  its  own  provisions,  which 
forbade  rash  innovations,  and  needing  all  the  contignar 
tions  of ''  TiMB  and  Habft."  t 

Thus  viewed  and  thus  commended,  its  dangers  and  its 
safeguards  are  briefly  stated.  The  fatal  tendency  ''of 
combinations  and  associations,  interfering  with  the  regu* 
lar  action  of  the  constituted  authorities,"  has  the  next 
place.  Hamilton  had  seen  their  recent  effects,  and  was 
the  chief  instrument  in  suppressing  them.  He  had  felt 
the  weakness  of  the  national  arm ;  and  having  declared, 

*  '*  There  is  nothing  in  profime  history  to  which  his*  (Washington's) 
**  pftiting  Address  can  he  compered.  In  oar  sacred  Scriptures  alone  we  find  a 
parallel  in  that  reoapitolation  of  divine  instmctions  and  commands  which  tbt 
Legislator  of  the  Jews  made  in  the  hearing  of  Israel,  when  thej  were  abont  to 
pass  the  Jordan.**    Annual  Register,  1796,  p.  208. 

He  ^  bequeathed  to  his  oonnttymen  an  Address  on  leaving  the  QoTem- 
ment,  to  which  there  is  no  compontion  of  nnin^xed  wisdom  which  can  bear  a 
eomparison."    Alison's  Histoiy,  iii  99,  1796-7. 

t  Federalist,  No.  S5. 
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that  '^  in  a  country  so  extensive,  a  government  of  as  much 
force  and  strength,  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  liberty,  is  indispensable,**  *  he  added :  "  In  my 
opinion,  the  real  danger  in  our  system  is,  that  the  Grenend 
Government,  organized  as  at  present,  will  prove  too  weak, 
rather  than  too  powerful."  This  after  assumed  a  diffe^ 
ent  shape.  The  alarming  consequences  of  f*  party  spirit" 
as  founded  ''in  geographical  discriminations"  having 
been  portrayed,  the  "baneful  effects "  of  it,  "in  general" 
are  pointed  out.  Its  conflicts  in  Republics  of  large  ex- 
tent are  asserted  "  to  offer  the  only  avenues  to  tyranny 
and  usurpation."  "  Itself  a  frightful  despotism,  it  leads 
at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despotism." 
Its  effects  are  delineated  with  all  the  power  of  one  who  had 
studied  it  closely,  opposed  it  strenuously,  and  who^ 
though  knowing  himself  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of 
its  hostility,  felt  that,  when  measured  by  the  great  rules 
of  historical  justice,  his  motives  and  his  services  would 
be  fully  appreciated.  The  tendency  of  a  spirit  of  en- 
croachment to  absorb  the  powers  of  the  several  branches 
and  departments  into  one,  and  thus  to  establish,  under 
whatever  form,  a  despotism,  was  too  recent  in  the  at- 
tempt to  defeat  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  by  an 
"usurpation,"  which  Washington  had  defeated  by  his 
firmness,  not  to  be  brought  into  view.  Jefferson  and  Mad- 
ison, now  its  prompters,  had  each  descried  and  emphati- 
cally deprecated  its  dangers.t 

"  The  opinion  of  the  people "  is  appealed  to  as  the 
preventive,  and  "  the  chief  supports  of  the  dispositions 
which  lead  to  prosperity  "  are  called  into  view. — "  Moral- 

'  *  **ilieT%or  of  govmunentiB  essential  to  the  Mooritj  of  liber^.**  Fed- 
enlist,  No.  1^  bj  Hamiltoii. 

t  «« Federalist,'*  No.  48,  I7  Madison.      *«  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  195,  hf 
Jefferson. 
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ity  and  Religion '' — ^private  and  public.  The  public  mor- 
als  of  the  country  had  been  trifled  with  in  the  resistance 
to  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  British  subjects,  and  by 
the  propositions  to  sequester  British  property  in  the  pub- 
lic funds.  Religion  was  a  frequent  subject  of  mockery 
with  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  Europe  was  over- 
clouded  with  an  armed  Atheism  menacing  the  safety  of 
the  civilized  world.  ^'  Can  we  believe,  can  we  in  pru- 
dence, suppose  that  National  morality  can  be  maintained 
in  exclusion  of  religous  principle  T  Does  it  not  require 
the  aid  of  a  generally  received  and  divinely  authoritative 
religion  T "  '^  Cultivate  also  industry  and  frugality. 
They  are  auxiliaries  of  good  morals,  and  great  sourceji 
of  private  and  national  prosperity."  '^  Is  there  not  more 
luxury  among  us,  in  various  classes,  than  suits  the  actual 
period  of  our  national  progress  T  " 

The  larger  prudence  of  cherishing  ^'  Public  credit  at 
a  means  of  strength  and  security"  is  next  inculcated. 
**  Use  it  as  little  as  possible  " — *'  Avoid  the  accumulation 
of  debt  by  avoiding  occasions  of  expense,  and  by  vigor- 
ous exertions  in  time  of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts 
which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  trans- 
ferring the  burthen  which  we  ought  to  bear  ourselves." 
This  had  been  the  topic  of  his  first  and  latest  financial 
Reports.* 

*  *'  AnRBAcr  OF  Poiim  **  Xm.     **  Cherish  public  credit — sonrce  of  strength 
and  security."    Hamiltoii*s  Works,  vii.  678»  1796. 

HAifixAOM*8  Obigimal  Draft  OP  A  Farbwbll  Address,  1796 : 

*' Cherish  public  credit  as  a  means  of  strength  and  security  " — *' As  one 
method  of  preserving  it,  use  it  as  little  as  possible,  avoid  occasions  of 
expense,  bj  cultiyating  peace — ^Avoid  the  accumulation  of  debt  by 
ayoi^ng  occasions  of  expense,  and  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of 
peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  oo- 
eadoned,  not  transferring  to  posterity  the  burthen  which  we  ought  lo 
bear  ourselves.'*    Ibid.,  588. 
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Hamilton's  draught  then  opens  on  the  great  subjectof 
foreign  influence,  with  an  admonition,  at  that  time  of  tlie 
most  urgent,  and  at  all  times  of  the  wise  duty,  of  cherisb- 
ing  ^good  faith  and  justice  towards  "and  peace  and  ba^ 
mony  with  all  nations,"  enjoined  by  religion  and  morality, 
demanded  by  true  policy. 

The  importance  of  a  National  Government  in  enabling 
the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  had  been  a  prominent  and 
much  enforced  topic  of  ^  The  Federalist.**  The  expe- 
rience of  seven  years  had  shown  the  value  of  a  national 
government  in  its  performance,  the  embarrassments  it  en- 
countered, the  triumph,  thus  far,  of  good  faith,  justice 
peaceful  counsels  over  national  "  antipathies  and  attack- 

Tn  Fabswkll  Addbb«  ubucd  bt  WASHmoTOH,  1796 : 

'*  Af  a  very  importent  source  of  itrengHi  and  seearity,  ohariBb  pabUc  ondiL 
One  method  of  preeenring  it  is»  to  nie  it  as  sparingly  as  posahli^ 
avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  *  *  •  avoidiqg 
likewise  the  accnmnlation  of  debt,  cot  only  by  shunning  oceaMons  ef 
expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  peace  to  discharge  ih» 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  ungeneiouil^ 
knowing  upon  posterity  the  burthen,  which  we  ourselves  ought  Is 
bear." 

Hamilton's  Reports  on  Public  credit,  1790,  1795 : 

*'  Credit,  pnUic  and  private,  is  of  the  greatest  coDsequenoe  to  aveiy  oooa- 
try.  Of  this  it  might  emphatically  be  called  the  invigoratiiig  priaol- 
ple." — "  Credit  is  not  only  one  of  the  main  jnllars  of  the  public  ssft^, 
it  is  among  ^  principal  engines  of  useftil  enterprise  and  iotetnal  faa- 
provement"— **It  wiU  be  the  truest  policy  of  the  Uuitad  States,  to 
give  all  possible  eneigy  to  public  credit,  by  a  firm  adhereooe  to  its 
strictest  maxims ;  and  yet  avoid  the  iUs  of  an  excessive  empkymeal 
of  it  by  true  economy  and  system  in  the  public  expenditures,  by  stead- 
Uj  cultivating  peace,  and  by  using  sincere,  efficient  and  perseveriqg 
endeavors  to  diminish  present  debts,  prevent  the  aceumulatioQ  of  new, 
and  secure  the  discharge  within  a  reasonable  period  of  such,  as  it  may 
be,  at  any  time,  matter  of  necessity  to  o^ntract"  Hamiltoii'ii  Worki^ 
iii.  2,  624,  526,628. 
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nenta,^  over  **  the  ingidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence," 
aided  by  ^ambiliousy  corrupted  or  deluded  citizens." 

The  noble  passage  from  Hamilton's  pen,  **  It  will  be 
worthy  of  a  free»  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a 
great  Nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and 
too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  ex- 
alted justice  and  benevolence,"  spoke  one  of  the  warmest 
wishes  of  his  heart — a  chief  source  of  his  solicitudes,  a 
chief  object  of  his  never-ceasing  labors.  And  Washing- 
ton would  not  close  his  Address  without,  in  pointed  terms, 
referring  to  the  "  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  "  as  "  the 
index  to  his  plan."  **  My  politics,"  are  his  own  honest 
words,  ''have  been  unconcealed,  plain  and  direct." 

As  to  this,  as  it  is  seen  to  have  been  in  respect  to  its 
other  most  important  topics,  Hamilton's  Abstract  and  Ad- 
dress are  but  a  presentation,  in  another  form,  though 
often  in  the  same  words,  of  the  principles  of  national 
policy,  which  he  had  built  up  into  a  system  in  his  official 
papers.* 

•  Aaafnucp,  HAMiLTOH'i  Worm,  tu.  578,  1796: 

*'  Cberiflh  good  faiih,  Justice  and  peace  with  oUier  natioiia  beoaiue.  religion 
and  mocali^  dictate  it** 

HiMnaoii'a  DsAvoBr  of  a  Fabbwell  AnDBsas  (Hamilton*e  Woilca,  vii,  588, 
1796): 

**  Gheiidi  good  faith  and  jnstioe  towards  and  peace  and  harmonjr  with 
all  netions.    Bdigion  and  monditj  exyoin  this  conduct.'' 

TbM  FaBBWKLL  AdDBEBS  I88UKD  BT  WlSHIHOTOK,  1796: 

"  Ohserve  good  Ikith  and  justice  towards*all  nations,  cultirate  peace  and 
hannony  with  alL  Religion  and  moralitj  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and 
can  it  be,  that  good  policj  does  not  equallj  enjohi  it  ?  It  will  he 
worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distent  period,  a  great  na- 
tion, to  give  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  an  examplei  ol 
a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence." 

EiiiicroB*a  CAannsT  Oraiioir,  1790  (Hamilton*s  Woiks,  iv.  57) : 

^  Hcfwever  vague  the  obligations  of  gratitude  may  be  between  natiooi^ 
those  of  good  faith  are  pieeiit  aad  deleittinalai'' 
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While  engaged  in  preparing  thifl  paper,  Hamilton  i 
the  month  of  June  addressed  a  letter  to  Washington 
municating  important  information  as  to  intended  Tidife* 
tions  of  American  commerce  by  French  cruisers.     Thm 

Amtbact  (Hunaton'B  Woriii»  viL  578): 

**  The  great  role  of  our  foreign  politics  ought  to  he  to  hare,  as  little  po- 
litical connection  a«  poaeihle  with  foreign  nationa" 
Hamiltoh'b  Dbacoht  of  a  Fabkwkix  Addbess  (HamiltoD**  Woik^  tS. 
691): 

**  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  ni  in  regard  to  foreign  natioiii^  oc^  t» 
ho  to  have  as  little  political  connection  with  them  as  possiUe.*' 

TtaB  Fabzwxll  Addkiss  imcsd  bt  Wasbihgtok,  1796: 

"  The  great  rule  of  oondoct  for  ns^  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  ex- 
tending our  commercial  relations,  to  haye  with  them  as  little  politicsl 
connection  as  possihle." 

HAifiLTO»*s  Cabinbt  OnsioN  (Hamilton's  Works,  It.  64,  1790) : 

'*The  most  general  opinion  is,  that  it  is  our  true  policjr,  to  steer  as  dstr 
as  possible  of  all  foreign  connection,  other  than  commerdal." 

^  HoBAnuB  "  (Hamilton's  Works,  vii.  172) : 

"  If  jon  consult  jour  true  interest,  jour  motto  cannot  fail  to  be,  *  Pesos 
and  Trade  with  All  Nations — ^beyond  our  present  engagements,  Po- 
litical Connection  with  None.'  ** 
Hamiltoh'b  Abstbact  (Hamilton's  Works,  viL  678) : 

**  Our  separation  from  Europe  renders  standing  allianoes  inexpedient** 
Haioltoh'b  Dbaft  op  a  Fabswsll  Addbebb  (Hamilton's  Works,  yu,  691. 
1796): 

'*  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  us  to  a  different  oonrse,  snd 
enables  us  to  pursue  it    Permanent  alliance,  intimate  oonnectioii 
with  any  part  of  the  foreign  world,  is  to  be  avoided." 
Tbm  Fabewbzx  Addbbbs  issued  bt  WABHoroToir.    1796 : 

'*  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a 
different  course.**    "  It  is  our  true  policj  to  steer  dear  of  permanent 
alliances  with  anj  portion  of  the  foreign  world.** 
Ba]ULTom*b  Cabivet  OpiiaoH.     1790.    (Hamilton's  Works,  iv.  64): 

Condemning  "systems  which  proceed  on  the  8nppositi<m  of  a  pennanent 
interest  to  prefer  a  particular  connection ;  '*  he  adds,  "  the  position  of 
the  United  States,  detached  as  they  are  from  Europe,  H"**^'***— 
them  to  unusual  clroumBpactioii  on  that  point" 
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President  replied  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  that  month,  in  a 
letter  previously  quoted,  propounding  an  inquiry  as  to  his 
power  to  appoint  an  envoy  extraordinary  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Senate.  He  proceeded — ''As  the  affairs  of 
this  country,  in  their  administration,  receive  great  embar- 
rassment from  the  conduct  of  characters  among  ourselves, 
|ind  as  every  act  of  the  Executive  is  misrepresented  and 
tortured  with  a  view  to  make  it  appear  odious^  the  aid  of 
the  friends  to  government  is  peculiarly  necessary  under 
such  circumstances  and  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present." 

Hamtltom'b  Abstbact  (Hamilton*!  Worki,  riL  578) : 

**  CvltiTatiiig  oommerce  "with  all  hy  gentle  and  natural  means,  diflFhiing 
and  diversifTing  it,  bnt  forcing  nothing,  establiBhing  temporary  roles ; 
not  seeking  favors.** 

RiiaLToii's  Draft  of  ▲  Farewell  Address  (Hamilton's  Works,  yiL  692) : 
**  Harmony,  liberal  interooorse,  and  commerce  with  all  nations  are  recom- 
mended by  justice,  hmnanity  and  interest  But  even  onr  oommeroial 
policy  shoold  hold  an  equal  hand,  neither  seeking  nor  granting  ex- 
clnsiTe  favors  or  preferences,  consulting  the  natural  course  of  things, 
diffusing  and  dlversifymg,  by  gentle  means,  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing,** — **  establishing  temporaxy  rules  of  intercourse.'* 

Tn  Farewell  Address  issued  bt  WASHiNOToif.  1796 : 

"  Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity  and  interest  But  even  our  commercial  policy 
should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand ;  neither  seeking  nor  granting 
exclusive  favors  or  preferences,  consuHng  the  natural  course  of  things, 
diffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing — establishing,"  &c. 

Hamilton's  Cabqiet  Opikion  (Hamilton's  Works,  iv.  64.    1790) : 

'*  It  is  our  true  policy  "  in  our  '*  commercial  **  relations,  *'  to  cultivate  in- 
tercourse with  all  the  world  on  the  broadest  basis  of  reciprocal  privi- 
lege.*' 

Hamilton  to  Wasionoton,  July  6, 1796,  In&a.  283: 

•*  But,  upon  the  whole,  we  shall  be  least  likely  to  be  deceived,  by  taking 
this  as  the  basis  of  onr  commercial  system — that  we  are  not  to  maks 
particniar  sacrifices,  nor  expect  particular  £svors  firom  any  power." 
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Among  these,  having  expressed  a  wish  thiU  Jay  abovld  be 
consulted,  he  adverted  to  the  Farewell  Address  : 

^  Having  from  a  varietj  of  reasons  (among  which  a  disindination  to 
be  longer  buffeted  in  the  public  prints  by  a  set  of  intamoos  scribblers) 
taken  my  ultimate  determination  to  seek  the  post  of  honor  in  a  priratg^ 
station,  I  r^^  exceedingly,  that  I  did  not  publish  my  valedictory  ad- 
dress  the  day  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  This  wouhl  hasm 
preceded  the  canvassing  for  electors  (which  is  commencing  with  warmth 
in  this  State).  It  would  have  been  announcing  publicly  what  seens 
to  be  very  well  understood  and  is  industriously  propagated  privately* 

**  It  would  have  removed  doubts  from  the  minds  of  a^  and  left  the 
field  clear  for  all.  It  would,  by  having  preceded  any  unfiivonil>l6 
change  in  our  foreign  relations,  (if  any  should  happen,)  render  my  re- 
treat less  difScult  and  embarrassing.  And  it  might  have  prevented 
the  remarks,  which,  more  than  probable,  will  follow  a  late  annuncia- 
tion— namely,  that  I  delayed  it  long  enough  to  see  that  the  current 
was  turned  against  me,  before  I  declared  my  intentkm  to  decline^ 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  makes  me  a  liUU  tenadmu  ^  (Ai 
dT€^  J/umiihed  you  mth,  to  he  modified  and  eorrteM. 

^  Having  passed,  however,  what  /  now  conceive  would  have  been 
the  preeim  moment  to  have  addressed  my  constituents,  let  me  ask  your 
opinion  (under  a  full  conviction  that  nothing  will  shake  my  determina- 
tion to  withdraw)  of  the  next  best  time,  considering  tho  present,  and 
what  may  probably,  be  the  existing  state  of  things  at  different  periods 
previous  to  tho  election ;  or  rather  the  middle  of  October,  beyond  wbidi 
the  promulgation  of  my  intentions  cannot  be  delayed.  Let  mo  hesr 
firom  you  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient,  and  be  assured  always  of  the  sin- 
cere esteem  and  affectionate  r^ard  of  G.  Washimoton." 

Hamilton  answered  on  the  fifth  of  July,  chiefly  as  to 
other  topics,  and  added : 

**  As  to  your  resignation.  Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  the  de- 
daration  of  your  intention  should  be  suspended  as  long  as  possiblt^ 
and  suffer  me  to  add,  that  you  should  really  hold  the  thing  undeeidei 
to  the  loit  moment,  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  putj  to 
throw  any  slur  upon  the  lateness  of  your  declaration.  And  yon  have 
an  obvious  justificatk>n  in  the  state  of  things.  If  a  storai  gatbsn^  bom 
can  yon  retreat  ?    This  is  a  most  serious  question. 
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^  The  im>per  period  now  foryoiurdedantion  seems  to  bo  Uo^mantht 
Mbrd  the  time  for  the  meeting  oT  the  Electors.  This  will  he  suffi- 
cient The  pftrties  will  in  the  mean  time  electioneer  conditionally,  thai 
is  to  Ray,  if  you  decline;  for  a  serions  opposition  to  yon  will,  I  thinkp 
hardly  be  riehecL 

^  I  hare  completed  the  first  draft'*  (his  own  draft)  **of  a  certain 
paper,  and  shall  shortly  transcribe,  correct,  and  forward  it  I  will 
tiien  also  prepare  and  send  forward,  without  delay,  the  original  paper," 
(Washington's  draft)  '*  corrected  npon  the  general  plan  of  it,  so  that 
you  may  hare  both  before  you  for  a  choice  in  fbll  time,  and  for  altersr 
tion,  if  necessary." 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July  he  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  **  copy  '*  of  his  own  **  original  draft,**  as  he  states, 
''considerably  amended."  To  this  amended  copy  access 
cannot  be  had.  That  it  was  in  existence  very  recently  in 
Ihe  hands  of  a  known  possessor  is  certain,  but  whether  it 
is  stili  in  existence  or  not,  and  whether  it  shall  be  pro- 
duced or  published  hereafter  is  not  now  a  matter  of  the 
least  importance.  The  identity  of  the  Farewell  Address 
with  Hamilton's  "  original  draft,**  in  body,  features,  ex- 
precsion  and  spirit  has  been  established  beyond  contro- 
versy. The  difference  between  that ''  original  draft  *'  and 
the  amended  copy  of  it  is  only  the  difference  between  a 
first  production  of  the  study,  and  the  nicer  finis^i  given  to 
it  for  the  public  eye — a  difference  which  does  not,  in  any 
essential  degree,  affect  the  identity. 

Hamilton's  letter  enclosing  this  ^  amended  copy  "  is  in 
these  words : 

«  New  York,  July  30th,  1796.— Sm :  I  haTe  the  pleasure  to  send 
you  herewith  a  certain  draft,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  make  as 
perfect  as  my  time  and  engagements  would  permit  It  has  been  my 
object  to  render  this  act  importantly  and  lastingly  useAil,  and,  avoid- 
ing all  just  cause  of  present  exception,  to  embrace  such  reflections  and 
sentiments  as  will  wear  well,  progress  in  approbation  with  tune,  and 
Tedound  to  future  reputation.  How  far  I  have  succeeded,  you  will 
Judge. 
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<- 1  have  began  the  second  part  of  the  task — the  digesting  of  the  sup- 
plementary remarks  to  the  first  Address,  which,  in  a  fortnight^  I  hope 
also  to  send  yon ;  yet  I  confess  the  more  I  ha?e  considered  the  matter, 
the  less  eligible  this  plan  has  appeared  to  me.  There  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  certain  awkwardness  in  the  thing,  and  it  seems  to  imply  that 
there  is  a  donbt  whether  the  assurance  without  the  evidence,  would  be 
believed.  Besides  that,  I  think,  that  there  are  some  ideas  which  will 
not  wear  well  in  the  former  Address,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  part 
can  be  omitted,  if  it  is  to  be  given  as  the  thing  formerly  prepared. 
Nevertheless,  when  you  have  both  before  you,  you  can  judge. 

^  If  you  should  incline  to  take  the  draft  now  sent,  and,  after  pe- 
rusing and  noting  any  thing  that  you  wish  changed,  and  will  send  it 
to  me,  I  will,  with  pleasure,  shape  it  as  you  desire.  This  may  also 
put  it  in  my  power,  to  improve  the  expression,  and  perhaps,  in  some 
Instances,  condense. 

"•  I  rejoice,  that  certain  clouds  have  not  lately  thickened,  and  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  brighter  horizon. 

''With  affectionate  and  respectful  attachment,  I  have  the  honor  to 

be.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"A.  Hamiltov." 
<'  The  President  of  the  United  States." 

Having  completed  what  Hamilton  here  calls  the  ^8eo> 
ond  part  of  the  task,  the  digesting  the  supplementary  re- 
marks to  the  first  Address," — Washington's  own  draft 
including  Madison's, ''  corrected  according  to  the  general 
plan  of  it^'  by  Hamilton — an  interview  was  had  with  Jay 
in  accordance  to  Washington's  request.  This  draft  was 
then  deliberately  read.  "  Some  amendments  were  roade^ 
but  none  of  much  importance,"  *  and  on  the  tenth  of  Au- 
gust, it  was  ilao  transmitted  by  Hamilton  to  the  Presi- 
dent, accompanied  with  a  short  note : 

"Sir:  About  a  fortnight  ago  I  sent  you  a  certain  draft.  I  nov 
send  you  another,  on  the  plan  of  incorporation.  Whkhever  you  may 
prefer,  if  there  be  any  part  you  wish  to  transfer  fWnn  one  to  another, 
any  part  to  be  changed,  or  if  there  be  any  material  idea  in  yoor  owa 

*  Jay*!  letter,  provioiuly  refeired  to. 
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(bmft  which  has  happened  to  be  omitted,  and  which  you  wish  intro- 
dnoed, — ^in  short,  if  there  be  any  thing  further  in  the  matter  in  which 
I  can  be  of  any  [seryicel  I  will,  with  great  pleasure,  obey  your  com- 
maods. 

^  Very  respectfully  and  affectionately  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
^*  Your  obedient  serrant, 

*'  A  Hamhton 
"To  the  President.    Aug.  10, 1796." 

On  the  same  day,  Washington  replied  to  Hamilton's 
letter  of  the  thirtieth  of  July,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  his  draft. 

'^MouiTT  Yebnon,  August  10th,  1796.— Mr  dsab  Sib:  The  prin- 
cqMd  design  of  this  letter  is  to  inform  you  that  your  favor  of  the  30th 
nit,  with  its  enclosure,  got  safe  to  my  hands  by  the  last  post,  and 
that  the  latter  shall  have  the  most  attentire  consideration  I  am  able 
to  give  it 

^  A  cursory  reading  it  has  had,  and  the  sentiments  therein  con- 
tained are  eltremely  just^  and  such  as  ought  to  be  inculcated.  The 
doubt  that  occurs  at  first  view,  is  the  length  of  it  for  a  newsp^>er 
publication ;  and  how  far  the  occasion  would  countenance  its  appearing 
In  any  other  form,  without  dilating  more  on  the  present  state  of  mat- 
ters, is  questionable.  AH  the  columns  of  a  large  Gazette  would  scarcely, 
I  conceive,  contain  the  present  draught 

''  But  having  made  no  accurate  calculation  of  this  matter,  I  may  be 
much  mistaken.  If  any  matters  should  occur  to  you  as  fit  subjects  of 
conmiunication  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  I  would 
thank  you  for  noting  and  furnishing  me  with  them.  It  is  my  wish  and 
my  custom  to  provide  all  the  materials  for  the  speech  in  time,  that  it 
iQay  be  fprmed  at  leisure. 

**  With  sincere  esteem  and  affectionate  regard,  I  am  always  yours, 

^  GxoROB  Washington. 
"Col.  A.  Hamilton." 

Having  taken  the  requisite  time  for  examination  and 
reflection,  with  the  three  drafts — his  own  draft — this  draft 
as  corrected  by  Hamilton,  and  the  "  amended  copy  "  of 
Hamilton's  own  original  draught,  before  him,  Washing- 
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Ion,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  retaining  permanently 
his  own  draft,  and  this  draft  as  corrected  by  Hamilton 
placing  them  wholly  aside,  wrote  to  him,  returning  to 
him  "the  amended  copy  of"  Hamilton's  "original  draft," 
which  he  fully  adopts,  to  be  revised  by  him,  because  he 
had  intimated  his  desire  so  to  do. 

["  PRITATS.] 

'*  Philadelphia,  August  25th,  179& — ^Mt  dxaii  Sib  :  I  baTe  g;if«n 
the  paper  herewith  enclosed  aereral  serious  and  attentive'  veadin^ii 
and  prefer  it  greatly  to  the  other  drafts,  being  more  copious  on  ma- 
terial points,  more  dignified  on  the  whole,  and  with  less  egotism ;  of 
course,  less  exposed  to  criticism,  and  better  calculated  to  meet  the  eye 
of  discerning  readers  (fi>reigiiers  particularly,  whose  curiosi^,  I  faaife 
littlo  doubt,  will  lead  them  to  inspect  it  attentirely,  and  to  jptrnMonan 
their  opinions  on  the  performance).  When  the  first  draft  was  madi^ 
besides  having  an  eje  to  the  consideration  above  menUoned,  I  thoqgfaC 
the  occasion  was  fidr  (as  I  had  lately  been  the  subject  of  consideraUa 
invective)  to  say  what  is  there  contained  of  myself  and  as  the  address 
was  designed  in  a  more  especial  manner  for  the  yeomanry  of  this  coub* 
try,  I  conceived  it  was  proper  they  should  be  informed  of  the  obfect  of 
that  abuse,  the  silence  with  which  it  had  been  treated,  and  the  oonse- 
quences  which  would  naturally  flow  ftt>m  such  unceasing  and  virulent 
attempts  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  Executive  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ; — and  that  it  was  best  to  do  it  in  language  that  was  plam  and 
intelligible  to  their  understanding. 

**  The  draft  now  sent  comprehends  the  most,  if  not  all,  these 
ters ;  is  better  expressed ;  and  I  am  persuaded  goes  as  &r  as  it  < 
with  respect  to  any  personal  mention  of  myself. 

"  I  should  have  seen  no  occasion  myself  for  its  undei^going  a  i 
sion.    But  as  your  letter  of  the  30th  ult  which  accompanied  it  inti- 
mates a  wish  to  do  this,  and  knowing  that  it  can  be  more  correetlx 
done  after  a  writing  has  been  out  of  sight  for  some  time  than  while  it 
is  in  hand,  I  send  it  in  conformity  thereto— with  a  request^  however, 
that  you  would  return  it  as  soon  as  you  hare  carefVi]] j  re-exaalaed 
it;  for  it  is  my  intention  to  hand  it  to  the  public  beibre  I  Isavs  tUi 
city,  to  which  I  came  lor  the  purpose  of  meeting  General  PinfikB^ 
receiving  the  Ministers  from  Spain  and  Holland,  and  hr  thadisptol 
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of  otlier  busiiiMi,  which  oonld  not  be  so  well  ezecated  hj  written  < 
mni^icttions  between  the  heads  of  Departments  and  myself  as  by  onl 
oonferences.  So  soon  as  these  are  accomplished,  I  shall  return ;  at 
any  rate,  I  expect  to  do  so,  by,  or  before,  the  tenth  of  next  month,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  up  my  fionily  for  the  winter. 

"  I  shall  expunge  all  that  is  marked  in  the  paper  as  unimportimt| 
fta,  &C. ;  and  as  you  perceive  some  marginal  notes,  written  with  a  peii- 
dl,  I  pray  you  to  give  the  sentiments  so  noticed,  mature  consideration. 
After  which,  and  in  every  other  part,  if  change  or  alteration  takes 
place  in  the  draft^  let  them  be  so  clearly  interlined,  erased,  or  referred 
to  in  the  maigin,  as  that  no  mistake  may  happen  in  copying  it  for 
the  press. 

*'  To  what  editor  in  this  city  do  you  think  it  had  best  be  sent  for 

publication?    Will  it  be  proper  to  accompany  it  with  a  note  to  him, 

expressing  (as  the  principal  design  of  it  is  to  remove  doubts  at  the 

next  election)  that  it  is  hoped,  or  expected,  that  the  State  Printen 

will  give  it  a  place  in  their  Gazettes— or  preferable  to  let  it  be  carried 

fay  my  private  Secretary  to  that  press  which  is  destined  to  usher  it  to 

the  worldf  and  sufifer  it  to  work  its  way  afterwards  ?    If  you  think 

the  first  most  eligible,  let  me  ask  you  to  sketch  such  a  note  as  yoa 

may  judge  applicable  to  the  occasion.    With  affectionate  regard,  I  am 

always  yours, 

"  Geo.  Washington. 
^  Col.  A.  Habalton." 

On  the  first  of  Septeniber,  Washington  again  wrote  to 
Uamilton,  observing, 

["  PRFVATB.] 

**  About  the  middle  of  last  week  I  wrote  to  you ; — and  that  it  might 
escape  the  eye  of  the  inquisitive  (foriome  of  my  letters  have  lately 
been  pried  into,)  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting  it  under  a  cover  to 
Mr.  Jay. 

^  Since  then,  revoh-ing  on  the  paper  that  was  enclosed  therein ;  on 
the  various  matters  it  contained ;  and  on  the  just  expression  of  the 
advice  or  recommendation  which  was  given  in  it,  I  have  regretted  that 
another  subject  (which  in  my  estimation  is  of  interesting  concern  to 
the  well-being  of  this  country)  was  not  touched  upon  also :  I  mean 
Education  generally^  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  enlightening  and 
giving  just  ways  of  thinking  to  our  citizens ;  but  particularly  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  a  dniyenity,  where  the  jouth  from  dU  parti  of  the 
United  States  might  reoeiye  the  polish  of  Enidition  in  tho  Arts,  Sci- 
enoes,  and  Belles-Lettres ;  and  where  those  who  were  disposed  to  nm 
a  political  course,  might  not  only  he  instructed  in  the  theory  and  prin- 
ciples, hut  (this  Seminary  heing  at  the  Seat  of  the  General  Legisla- 
tare,)  would  he  in  session  half  the  year,  and  the  interests  and  politics 
ct  the  nation  of  course  would  he  discussed,  they  would  lay  the  surest 
foundation  for  the  practical  part  also. 

'<  But  that  which  would  render  it  of  the  highest  importance,  is 
my  opinion,  is,  that  the  juvenal  period  of  life,  when  friendships  are 
formed,  and  hahits  estahlished,  that  will  stick  hy  one ;  the  youth,  or 
young  men  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  would  he  assem- 
hled  together,  and  would  hy  degrees  discoyer  that  there  was  not  that 
cause  for  those  jealousies  and  prejudices  which  one  part  of  the  Union 
had  imhihed  against  another  part ;-— of  course,  sentiments  of  more  lib- 
erality in  the  general  policy  of  the  Country  would  result  from  it. 
What,  but  the  mixing  of  people  from  different  parts  oi  the  United 
States  during  the  War  rubbed  off  these  impressions  ?  A  century  m 
the  ordinary  intercourse,  would  not  haye  accomplished  what  the  seyen 
years*  association  in  arms  did : — ^but  that  ceasing,  prejudices  are  begin- 
ning to  reyiye  again ;  and  never  will  be  eradicated  so  effectually  hy 
any  other  means  as  the  intimate  intercourse  of  characters  in  early  life^ 
who,  in  all  probability,  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  councils  of  this  coun- 
try in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  it  . 

*'  To  show  that  this  is  no  new  i6ea  of  mine,  I  may  appeal  to  my 
early  communications  to  Congress ; — and  to  prove  how  seHously  I 
have  reflected  on  it  since,  and  how  well-disposed  I  have  been  and  still 
am  to  contribute  my  aid  towards  carrying  the  measure  into  effect,  I 
enclose  you  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  me  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia on  this  subject,  and  a  cop^  of  the  resolves  of  the  Legislature  of 
that  State  in  consequence  thereof. 

'*  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  donation  (when  the  navi- 
gation is  in  complete  operation,  which  it  certainly  will  be  m  less  than 
two  years)  will  amount  to  £1200  or  £1500  sterling  a  year,  and  be- 
come a  rapidly  increasing  fund.  The  proprietors  of  the  Federal  Ci^ 
haye  talked  of  doing  something  handsome  towards  it  likewise ;— and 
if  Congress  would  appropriate  some  of  the  Western  lands  to  the  same 
uses,  funds  sufficient,  and  of  the  most  permanent  and  increasing  sort, 
might  be  so  established  as  to  invite  the  ablest  professors  in  Europe  to 
conduct  it 
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"  Let  me  pray  you,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  section  in  the  ad- 
dress ezpressiye  of  these  sentiments,  and  recommendatory  of  the 
measure — without  any  mention,  howeyer,  of  my  proposed  personal 
contribution  to  the  phin. 

"  Such  a  Section  would  come  in  very  properly  after  the  one  which 
relates  to  our  religious  obligations, — or  in  a  preceding  part,  as  one  of 
the  .recommendatory  measures  to  counteract  the  evils  arising  from 
geographical  discriminations. 

"  With  affectionate  regard,  I  am  always  yours, 

"  Geo.  Washington." 

Hamilton  on  the  fourth  of  September  thus  acknowl- 
edged Washington's  letter : 

"New  York,  Sept.  4th,  1796. — Sir:  I  haye  received  your  two 

late  letters,  the  last  but  one  transmitting  me  a  certain  draught.     It 

will  be  corrected  and  altered  with  attention  to  your  suggestions,  and 

returned  by  Monday's  or  Tuesday's  post    The  idea  of  the  University 

is  one  of  those  which  I  think  will  be  most  properly  reserved  for  your 

speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session.    A  general  suggestion  respecting 

education,  will  very  fitly  come  into  the  Address. 

<*  With  respect  and  affectionate  attachment, 

*^  I  have  the  honor  to  remain.  Sir, 

"  Your  very  ob't  ser't, 

"  A.  Hamilton^ 
"The  President" 

Two  days  after,  on  the  sixth  of  Septem'ber,  Washing- 
ton answered : 

"  Philadelphia,  6th  Sept,  1796. — My  dear  Sir  :  I  received  yes- 
terday your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.  If  the  promised  paper  hai  not  been 
sent  before  this  reaches  you,  Mr.  Kipp,  the  bearer  of  it,  who  goes 
to  New  York  partly  on  mine  and  partly  on  his  own  business,  will 
bring  it  safely.  I  only  await  here  now,  and  shall  in  a  few  days  do  it 
impatiently,  for  the  arrival  of  General  Pinckncy.  ' 

'^  If  you  think  the  idea  of  a  University  had  better  be  reserved  for 

the  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  I  am  content  to  defer  the  com- 

monication  of  it  imtil  that  period ;  but  even  in  that  case,  I  would  pray 

you,  as  soou  as  convenient,  to  make  a  draught  for  the  occasion,  predi- 
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eUfid  on  the  ideas  with  which  jou  have  been  fiirniahed;  looUng,  at 
the  same  time,  into  what  was  said  on  this  head  in  my  aeeand  speech  Is 
VMjtnt  Congress,  merely  with  a  yiew  to  see  what  was  said  on  thi 
subject  at  that  time ;  and  this,  you  will  peroeiTe,  was  not  so  modi  te 
the  point  as  I  want  to  express  now,  though  it  may,  if  proper,  be 
glanced  at,  to  show  that  the  subject  had  caught  my  attention  early. 

*^  But  to  be  candid,  I  much  question  whether  a  reoommendatioQ  of 
this  measure  to  the  Legislature,  will  haye  a  better  effect  nms  than/vr- 
merly.  It  may  show,  indeed,  my  sense  of  its  importance,  and  that  is 
a  sufficient  inducement  with  me  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  public^ 
in  some  shape  or  another,  at  the  closing  scenes  of  my  political  exit 
My  object  for  proposing  to  insert  it  where  I  did,  (if  not  improper,) 
was  to  set  the  people  ruminating  on  the  importance  of  the  measuri^  ai 
the  most  likely  means  of  bringing  it  to  pass. 

**  With  much  truth,  I  am  your  affectionate, 

"  Geo.  Washinotoh." 

Hamilton  had  the  preceding  day  written  to  Washing- 
ton:— 

<'  New  York,  September  5th,  1796.— Sir  :  I  return  the  draught 
corrected  agreeably  to  your  intimations.  Tou  will  obsenre  a  short 
paragraph  added  respecting  Educatum,  As  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Uniyersity,  it  is  a  point  which,  in  connection  with  Military  Schools, 
and  some  other  things,  I  meant,  agreeably  to  your  desire,  to  suggest 
to  you,  as  parts  of  your  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  There 
will  seyeral  things  come  there  much  better  than  in  a  general  Address 
to  the  People,  which  likewise  would  swell  the  Address  too  much.  Had 
I  had  health  enough,  it  was  my  intension  to  haye  written  it  oyer;  in 
which  case  I  could  both  haye  improyed  and  abridged.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  I  seem  now  to  haye  r^ularly  a  period  of  ill-health  eyery 
summer. 

^  I  think  it  will  be  adyisable  simply  to  send  the  Address  by  your 
secretary  to  Dunlap.  It  will,  of  course,  find  its  way  into  all  the  other 
papers.  Some  person  on  the  spot  ought  to  be  charged  with  a  careful 
examination  of  the  impression  by  the  proof-sheet. 

^  Yery  respectfully  and  affectionately,  I  haye  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

your  yery  obedH  sery't, 

''A.  Hamiltox. 
"  The  President." 


Three  days  later,  on  the  eighth  of  Septembejvltbe  cor^ 
^K^mpondbnce  in  relation  to  this  address,  was  closed  by  ^ 
better  from  Hamilton,  acknowledging  Washington'^  of  thi^ 
ah:— 


''Kbv  York,  Sept  8th,  1796.— 8ia:  I  haye  reooiT^  yonr  letter 
'  the  Gth  bj  the  bearer.    The  draught  was  seat  forward  by  the  pof| 

Tuesday. 

<*  I  shall  prepare  a  paragraph  with  respect  to  the  ViuversUj,  an^ 
^K>ine  others  for  consideration,  respecting  other  points  which  have  oe- 
^Borred. 

*^  With  true  respect  and  esteem,  I  haye  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your 

"Tery  obedient  servant, 

**  A.  Hamilton. 
**The  President" 

This  returned  draft,  which,  evidently  from  this  letter, 
-was  Hamilton's  previous  ^'  amended  copy "  revised  and 
corrected,  in  its  rough  state,  not  ''  written  over"  by  him 
or  as  much  ''  improved  and  abridged  "  as  **  was  "  his  in- 
tention, was  copied  by  Washington  in  full  with  his  own 
band.  He  then  made  a  few  alterations.  These  alterations, 
.a  careful  examination  shows,  ^are,  to  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  change,  a  mere  abridgment,  by  cancellation  of 
certain  paragraphs  of  Hamilton's  exemplar,  from  whicb 
the  autograph  co^  was  made."  *  Excepting  these  can- 
cellations, the  change  was  only  of  a  few  words. 

Of  these  cancellations,  one  is  indicative  of  Washing- 
ton's true  modesty.  It  is  stated  by  him,  in  a  note  on  the 
margin  of  this  autograph  copy,  as  having  been  **  obliterated 
to  avoid  the  imputation  of  affected  modesty** 

The  inference  is  just,  that  this  note  refers  to  matter 
from  another  hand,  not  to  his  own  composition,  as  the 
modesty  which  forbade  the  retaining  the  omitted  passage 
would  have  precluded  its  having  been  written  by  himself. 

*  Itujoiiy  by  Horace  Bixmey,  p.  120. 
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This  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  this  cancelled 
passage  is  taken  from  Madison's  draft,  expressing  a  re- 
gret for  ^involuntary  errors,"  so  modified  by  Hamilton  as 
to  express  Washington's  hoped  knowledge,  on  his  retreat, 
that  those  errors  ''  have  been  the  causes  of  no  serious  or 
lasting  mischief  to  "  his  "  country."  To  another  of  these 
cancellations,  there  is  a  marginal  note,  ''  This  paragraph 
may  have  the  appearance  of  self-distrust  or  vanity, ^^  It  is 
seen,  though  less  full,  to  be  the  closing  sentence  of  Ham- 
ilton's '^  original  draft,"  which  is  but  an  abridgment  of  the 
terminating  part  of  Washington's  draft,  as  to  which  he 
gave  an  express  option,  to  omit  or  not  to  omit  it.  Both 
these  marginal  notes,  addressed  to  Hamilton's  attention, 
doubtless,  led  to  the  modifications  in  the  final  paper.  Of 
the  other  cancellations,  about  fourteen  in  number,  eight 
are  of  passages  in  Hamilton's  ''  original  draft,"  the  sub- 
stance of  some  of  them  more  briefly  expressed,  being  in- 
terlined ;  the  rest,  obviously  not  from  Washington's  pen, 
it  appears,  are  in  Hamilton's  revised  and  corrected  draft, 
and  are  mostly  verbal,  either  to  correct  errors  in  the 
copy,  or  to  connect  sentences  broken  by  the  omission  of 
clauses ;  to  insert  a  preferred  word,  or  to  omit  a  word 
that  is  unnecessary.  In  two  instance^  showing  conclu- 
sively that  it  was  done  after  Washington  had  made  his 
autograph  copy,  slips  are  wafered.  over  passages  in  Ham- 
ilton's draft,  one  of  these  slips  containing  the  requested 
paragraph  on  "  Education." 

The  Address,  having  been  read  by  Washington  to  his 
Cabinet,  was  dated  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  and 
having  been  signed  by  him,  was  published,  as  previously 
stated,  on  the  nineteenth  of  that  month. 
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NOTE. 

More  minnteness  of  statement  aa  to  thia  Valedictoiy  paper  ia  seen,  than 
properly  belongs  to  an  historical  work.  It  has  been  prompted  by  the  very 
Brroneooa  opinions  entertained,  nntil  recently,  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  ad- 
dress. The  many  errors  of  these  opinions  have  lately  been  indicated  and 
lemonstrated  in  an  essay  fipom  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Binney,  modestly 
mtitled,  *'  An  Inqniry  into  the  Formation  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address.** 

In  this  remarkable  discussion,  which  may  be  jnstly  termed  a  model  of  ex- 
lot  criticism,  the  distinguished  writer  has  shown : 

1.  What  the  address  from  the  pen  of  Washington  is. 

2.  The  process  of  the  formation  of  both  this  and  of  Hamilton's  draft,  or 
**ib»  sources  of  his  draft." 

8.  The  '-full  adoption"  by  Washington  of  Hamilton's  draft  revised  by 
himself,  incorporating  Washington's  sentiments  and,  in  part,  his  language. 

4.  The  '<  general  relation  to  the  Farewell  Address  of  Washington's  draf^ 
ind  Hamilton's  draft." 

5.  **  The  disappearance  of  Hamilton's  amended  and  revised  draft." 

6.  **  A  comparison  of  Hamilton's  draft  with  the  Farewell  Address." 

7.  A  very  able  "  analysis  of  Hamilton's  draft." 

8.  '* Washington's  autograph  copy,"  and  the  "autograph  alterations"  by 
hhn. 

9.  "  The  draft  from  which  this  autograph  copy  was  made." 

10.  A  complete  refutation  of  an  error  of  Jay,  with  proof,  that  neither 
Hamilton's  own  original  draft,  nor  that  draft,  as  amended  by  Hamilton — nor 
Washington's  autograph  copy  of  it,  were  ever  teen  by  Jay — that  he  could  only 
have  seen  Washington's  draft  and  that  draft  with  its  supplementary  matter, 
by  Hamilton. 

11.  That  **  Hamilton's  revision  was  the  exemplar  of  Washington's  auto- 
graph," and  that  certain  **  cancelled  passages  in  this  autograph  copy  are 
derived  from  Hamilton's  original  draft." 

12.  Disproof  of  "Jay's  opinion  that  the  address  was  personal;"  aild 
'*  Washington's  preservation  of  all  the  papers  until  his  death." 

18.  "  Remarks  upon  the  respective  contributions  of  Washmgton  and  Ham- 
iltoii,"  with  a  decisive  confutation  of  all  impressions  involving  the  honor  of 
either  Washington  or  of  Hamilton,  and  of  other  persons  in  relation  to  this 
pablic  document 

This  Inquiry  has,  in  various  quarters,  received  the  warm  commendations 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  however  viewed ;  either  as  an  exhaustive  and  irrefuta- 
ble argument  by  an  eminent  jurist,  or  as  a  production  of  elegant  scholarship 
and  pure  taste.    Eveiy  disputed  question  in  relation  to  the  "  formation  "  of 
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this  Address  is  condnsiTelj  and  finally  aetded  bj  it,  (thoogh  in  a  modr. 
dSflbrent  from  that  poxsaed  in  this  work,)  and  in  a  manner  and  tone  oono- 
ponding  with  the  dignity  of  the  subject  and  of  the  writer.  Suggested,  as  it 
ifuM,  not  only  by  &e  great  interest  of  the  matter  discnssed,  and  by  a  pn/oimd 
i^gtad  and  respect  both  toward  Washington  and  Hamilton,  but  also  by  ino> 
Ores  of  personal  kindness  to  the  attdior  of  this  histoiy,  he  permits  himsdf 
i^|*in  to  iieknowledge  his  obligatioos. 


CHAPTER    CXXXII. 

jBFFsmsoN's  pretensions  to  the  Presidency  began  to  be 
discussed  in  Virginia  some  time  previous  to  this  publicm- 
tion,  but  that  he  would  become  a  candidate  was  not  di- 
vulged. 

A  subtle  policy  belonged  to  his  nature.  The  most 
intimate  relations  did  not  preclude  it.  His  avowals  of 
disinclination  to  office  were  earnest  and  repeated.  Thus^ 
he  rendered  subservient  to  his  own  purposes  those  be  in- 
tended to  deceive.  Thus,  was  cajoled  the  morbid  ambi- 
tion of  Madison.  He  now  felt  the  importance  of  prevent- 
ing serious  competition,  and  as  soon  as  Washington's  de- 
termination was  announced,  his  views  were  disclosed. 

Hitherto,  much  caution  on  this  subject  had  been  ob- 
served by  the  Democratic  party  from  the  disbelief  of  its 
leaders,  that  there  existed  in  any  bosom  sufficient  virtue 
to  relinquish  such  exalted  power  and  respect.  Their 
difficultly-suppressed  animosity  to  Washington  now  broke 
forth  in  all  its  fury.  Identifying  Hamilton  with  Wash- 
ington, he  was  its  first  object.  To  stimulate  the  hostility 
of  the  Southern  States,  letters,  purporting  to  be  over 
Hamilton's  signature,  to  have  been  written  by  him  in 
confidence,  and  showing  his  intention  to  solicit  the  suf- 
frages of  the  nation,  were  forged  in  Virginia,  brought 
thence,  mailed  in  Philadelphia,  and  addressed  to  persons 
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in  that  State ;  where,  except  to  the  officers  of  the  army 
of  the  Revolution,  he  was  personally  unknown.  His  gen- 
tle manners,  his  winning  affability,  his  amenity,  his  spirit 
and  his  grace,  were  therefore  lost  upon  a  people  by  whom 
such  qualities  are  appreciated. 

They  had  only  seen  at  a  distance  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  young  American,  the  native  of  a  little 
island-rock  in  the  West  Indies,  unsupported  by  connec- 
tions of  blood  or  place,  rising  above  all  his  competitors  in 
the  ascent  to  power;  filling  with  honor  and  reflecting 
lustre  on  the  most  important  department  in  the  adminis- 
tration ;  thwarting  the  counsels  of  their  most  adroit  and 
able  politicians ;  enjoying  the  entire  confidence  of  Wash- 
ington, which  those  politicians  had  lost ;  and  wielding  an 
irresistible  influence,  by  the  vigor  of  his  towering  genius, 
his  perseverance  and  inflexible  determination,  over  every 
branch  of  the  government  and  over  the  mind  of  the 
country.  He  was  beheld,  not  only  with  his  plastic  hand 
moulding  to  his  will  its  internal  policy ;  and,  in  every 
emergency,  showing  resources  equal  to  the  crisis,  but 
controlling  public  opinion  as  to  its  most  favorite  theories 
and  preferences ; — with  a  steady  purpose,  resisting  all 
the  intrigues  of  France — nor  yet,  with  this  nation  in  its 
infancy,  hesitating  again  to  brave  the  immense  energies 
of  England ;  and  exhibiting  throughout,  in  his  neutral 
policy,  as  sublime  a  spectacle  of  moral  power  as  the  world 
has  ever  presented. 

To  the  misguided  people  of  that  part  of  the  Union,  the 
^  Farewell  Address  "  was  held  up  as  odious,  as  insulting 
to  their  attachment  to  the  only  ally  of  the  United  States. 
"  Why,"  it  was  asked,  "  is  it  there  declared,  •  unwise  and 
unnecessary  to  extend '  our  political  engagements  ?  Have 
we  not  recently  formed  a  treaty  with  Gfeat  Britain — a 
*  political  connexion  ? '    Can  the  Republic  of  France  bo 
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more  disadvantageous  to  the  United  States  tnan  the  mon- 
archy of  England  ?  *•  * 

A  pamphlet  was  distributed,  intended  to  prore,  that 
that  paper,  under  the  guise  of  affected  patriotism,  was 
designed  "  to  promote  the  interest  of  a  certain  candidate 
for  the  Executive."  That  Hamilton  was  "a  prodigy'* 
was  admitted,  but  he  was  declared  to  be  ''  a  man  formed 
by  nature  to  shine  in  a  subordinate  sphere."  In  Jay, 
were  "  seen  depicted  the  most  glaring  inconsistency  and 
palpable  hypocrisy  " — "  ambition  and  servility — pride  and 
meanness."  Of  Adams,  it  was  said,  that  his  **  intellects 
were  in  rapid  decay" — that  he  was  "frigid  in  council  and 
slow  in  execution,"  an  advocate  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. The  people  were  told  "  to  reject  his  imperious  pre- 
tensions, and  to  "  adopt  Jefferson,  who,  even  in  his  philo- 
sophic seclusion,  blushes  as  he  receives  the  crowning 
honors  of  his  countrymen." 

In  aid  of  his  grasping  ambition,  the  pen  of  Thomas 
Paine  was  put  in  requisition.  A  series  of  letters,  written 
by  Paine  in  Paris,  while  under  the  roof  of  Monroe,  but 
which  statement  he  contradicts,  were  now  made  public, 
denouncing  Washington  to  America,  "  as  treacherous  in 
private  friendship  and  a  hypocrite  in  public  life ; " — as 
"  an  apostate  or  an  impostor," — ''  perfidious  and  unjust  to 
France."    Nor  did  the  hostility  stop  here.     Letters  pur- 

*  Monroe  to  Madison,  January  1,  1797 :  *'  li  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr. 
Washington's  testament  arrived  before  Mr.  Pinckney,  for  it  confirmed  previous 
unfriendly  impressions.  Most  of  the  monarchs  of  the  earth  practise  ingrati- 
tude in  their  transactions  with  other  powers.  They  all  however  hold  a  differ- 
ent doctrine,  but  Mr.  Washington  has  the  merit  of  transcending,  not  only  the 
great  men  of  the  ancient  republics,  but  the  feeble  monarchs  of  the  present  day, 
in  preaching  it  as  a  public  virtue.  Where  these  men  will  plunge  our  affairs, 
God  only  knows,  but  such  a  collection  of  vain  superficial  blunderers,  to  say  nc 
worse  of  them,  were  never,  I  think,  before  placed  at  the  head  of  any  reapects- 
ble  SUte.** 
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porting  to  have  been  written  by  Washington,  forged  in 
England  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  presenting 
bim,  as  weary  of  the  war  and  as  opposed  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  were  now  republished. 

The  Federalists  in  the  mean  time  felt  all  the  difficnl- 
ties  of  their  position.  '*  Men  of  principal  influence  in  the 
federal  party,  whose  situation  had  led  them  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Adams,  began  to  entertain  serious 
doubts  about  his  fitness  for  his  station ;  yet  his  pretensions 
in  several  respects  were  so  strong,  that,  after  mature  re* 
flection,  they  thought  it  better  to  indulge  their  hopes,  than 
listen  to  their  fears.**  * 

To  this  conclusion  the  desire  of  preserving  harmony 
in  the  Federal  party  was  a  strong  inducement.  It  was 
determined  to  support  him  for  the  Chief  Magistracy. 
These  doubts  increased  the  importance  of  electing  ^homas 
Pinckney  as  Vice  President — ••  A  gentleman  distinguished 
in  the  South  by  the  mildness  and  amiableness  of  his  man- 
ners, the  rectitude  and  purity  of  his  morals,  and  the 
soundness  and  correctness  of  his  understanding,  accom- 
panied by  an  habitual  discretion  and  self-command.**  f 

To  carry  this  purpose  into  efiect,  Hamilton  wrote  the 
following  letter : 

^  Our  excellent  President,  as  jou  hare  seen,  has  declined  a  re- 
election. -Tis  all  important  to  our  Country  that  his  successor  shall 
be  a  uife  man.  Bat  it  is  far  less  important,  who,  of  many  men  that 
may  be  named,  shall  be  the  person,  thaii  that  it  shall  not  be  Jefferson. 
We  have  every  thing  to  fear,  if  this  man  comes  in ;  and  from  what  I 
believe  to  be  an  accurate  view  of  our  political  map,  I  conclude  that  he 
has  too  good  a  chance  of  success ;  and  that  good  calculation,  prudence 
and  exertion  were  never  more  necessary  to  the  Federal  cause  than  at 
this  very  critical  juncture.    All  personal  and  partial  considerationfl 

*  Letter  to  John  Adami  by  A.  Hamilton, 
f  Ibid.    Hamilton's  WorkB,  vii.  687. 
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mnt  be  disoArded,  md  erety  thing  miut  gite  waj  to^|he  great  objeol 
i  excluding  Jeffermm.  .    • 

**  It  appears  to  be  a  common  opinion,  (and  I  think  it  a  judicioua 
oe,)  that  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Pincknej  (late  minister  in  England) 
je  to  be  supported  on  our  side  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
Yew  York  will  be  unanimous  for  both.  I  hope  New  England  will  be 
o  loo.  Yet  I  hare  some  apprehensions  on  this  point,  lest  the  fear 
hsE  he  may  outran  Mr.  Adams  should  withhold  TOtes  from  Pinckney. 

^  Should  this  happen,  it  will  be  in  my  opinion  a  roost  unfortunate 
lolicy.  It  will  be  to  take  one  only  instead  of  two  chances  against  Mr. 
Fefferson ;  and  well  weighed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  exclusion 
if  Mr.  Jefferson  is  far  more  important  than  any  difference  between 
kfr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Pinckney. 

**  At  foot,  is  my  calculation  of  chances  as  between  Adams  and 
Feflbrson.  'Tis  too  precarious.  Pinckney  has  the  chance  of  some 
Foies  southward  and  westward  which  Adams  has  not.  This  will  reo- 
ler  our  prospect  in  the  main  point,  the  exclusion  of  Jefferson,  far 
)etter. 

''  Relying  on  the  strength  of  your  mind,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  let 
fon  see  the  state  of  mine.  I  never  was  more  firm  in  an  opinion  than 
in  the  one  I  now  express,  yet  in  acting  upon  it  there  must  be  much 
Motion  and  reserve." 

This  policy  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Federal 
party  ;  but,  as  will  appear,  was  not  observed  with  fidelity. 

Jefferson's  predominance  over  the  Democracy  was 
ROW  seen  in  all  its  movements.  While,  to  prevent  schism, 
it  had  been  necessary  to  permit  Burr  to  indulge  hopes  of 
idvancement,  it  could  be  no  part  of  his  plans  to  promote 
the  views  of  any  competitor.  Should  he  fail  in  obtaining 
the  largest  number  of  Electoral  votes,  the  prospect  of 
holding  thq  second  place  in  the  Government  was  not 
without  its  attractions. 

Small  as  were  his  chances  of  success,  the  unquiet  am- 
bition of  Burr  was  unwilling  to  wait  the  contingencies  of 
a  future  election.  Well  informed  of  the  distrusts  enter- 
tained of  Adams,  he  cherished  the  hope,  that  he  might  be 
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placed  on  the  electoral  ticket  with  Pinckney ;  and,  by  the 
aid  of  a  few  erring  votes  of  the  Democratic  States,  thus 
vaalt  into  the  Presidency.  With  this  design  a  corre- 
spondence was  opened  by  Dayton,  his  constant  friend, 
with  Sedgewick.  The  election  of  Adams  was  represent- 
ed as  impossible.  The  support  of  Burr  was  urged  as  the 
"  only  advisable  expedient  to  exclude  Jefferson.**  To  re- 
peated solicitations  of  this  kind,  a  firm  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  equal  support  of  Adams  and  Pinckney  was 
the  only  reply. 

Meanwhile  the  political  contest  extended  over  the 
whole  Republic,  and  was  waged  with  the  utmost  warmth 
and  industry.  On  the  one  hand,  Adams  was  assailed  as 
the  advocate  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  while,  on  the 
other,  Jefferson's  character  and  conduct,  his  ostentatious 
philanthropy,  his  false  pretensions  to  science  and  phi- 
losophy, his  affected  humility  and  restless  ambition,  his 
avowed  irreligion,  his  political  inconsistency,  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Constitution,  his  treachery  to  Washington,  his 
devotion  to  France,  were  all  exposed  with  caustic  se- 
verity. 

Of  these  strictures,  the  most  elaborate  and  able  were 
those  over  the  signature  of  "  Phocion.'*  The  earlier  of 
these,  are  a  reprint  with  some  abbreviations  of  the  essays 
of  "  Catullus "  written  in  seventeen  hundred  ninety-two. 
Those  relating  to  the  important  events  which  occurred 
subsequent  to  that  time,  until  Jefferson  retired  from  the 
Cabinet,  are  particularly  interesting  from  the  familiar 
knowledge  of  him  they  evince. 

The  influence  of  France,  it  has  been  seen,  had  been  a 
most  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Democratic  party.  This 
influence,  which  the  exposure  of  Randolph,  and  the  arro- 
gance and  intrigues  of  her  envoys  had  slightly  diminished, 
was  largely  increased  by  her  recent  successes.     One  by 
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one,  in  rapid  succession,  the  independent  States  of  Italy 
were  overrun,  and  compelled  to  redeem  a  partial  sove- 
reignty by  submission  to  exorbitant  exactions.  While 
Tuscany  was  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  French,  Leg- 
horn was  taken  possession  of  by  a  large  body  of  their 
troops,  the  remonstrances  of  its  King  being  wholly  disre- 
garded. 

The  port  of  Genoa  was  closed.  From  Modena  more 
than  seven  millions  of  livres  were  extorted.  The  Pope 
preserved  only  the  appearance  of  supremacy  over  his  do- 
minions by  a  contribution  exceeding  thrice  that  amount. 

Nor  were  merely  their  exchequers  plundered.  To 
swell  the  triumphs  of  her  soldiers  and  inflame  the  vanity 
of  France,  their  public  edifices  were  despoiled,  and  the 
cities  of  Italy  imploringly  deprecated,  in  vain,  the  loss  of 
the  rich  remains  of  their  former  genius  and  opulence. 
Their  drooping  recollections  could  be  no  longer  raised  or 
soothed  by  contemplating  those  unrivalled  works  of  art, 
sublime  memorials  of  the  past. 

The  compacts  formed  with  Prussia  and  with  Spain 
had  resulted  in  a  cLose  but  delusive  alliance.  The  long 
nurtured  jealousy  of  the  former  was  to  be  gratified  by 
the  depression  of  Austria,  and,  in  the  treaties  signed  by 
Suabia  and  Wurtemberg,  Prussia  only  saw  the  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  rival,  not  admonished  of  her  own  approaching 
doom.  Portugal  was*  to  be  subjugated,  and  the  avarice 
of  Spain  glutted  by  an  undivided  sway  of  the  southern 
Peninsula  o^  Europe.  In  return,  her  vassal  monarch 
now  declared  war  against  England. 

The  crimes  which  darkened  the  atmosphere  of  France, 
her  domiciliary  visits,  her  proscriptions,  her  assassinations, 
her  collective  murders,  the  new  position  in  which  she 
now  stood,  as  the  ally  of  two  of  the  most  arbitrary  des- 
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potiems  of  Europe  ;  the  new  principle  she  now  avowed, 
of  her  right  permanently  to  appropriate  her  conquests ; 
her  insolent  dictation  to  Holland  of  the  terms  of  inter- 
course with  the  world,  destructive  of  her  commerce  and 
her  industry ;  all  these  produced  no  pause,  no  abatement 
in  the  fervid  attachment  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
United  States.  From  the  then  feeble  counsels  of  Eng- 
land, they  prejudged  her  overthrow ;  hailed  the  projected 
invasion  of  that  country,  as  the  harvest  of  their  highest 
hopes  ;  and,  at  each  new  intelligence  of  victory  after  vicp 
tory,  the  lauding  cannon  resounded,  and  the  bells  of  the 
seaport  towns  rang  gratulations. 

The  same  presses  which  exulted  in  these  events  broke 
forth  in  renewed  calumnies  upon  Washington  and  Ham- 
iltoa.  ^  If  ever,",  it  was  declared  in  a  Virginia  Gazette, 
^if  ever  a  nation  has  been  debauched  by  a  man,  the 
American  nation  has  been  debauched  by  Washington.^ 
^  He  concealed,  under  the  mask  o{  patriotism,  the  foulest 
designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  people."  ^  Hamilton," 
it  said,  **  you  have  not  triumphed  yet ;  long  have  you  en- 
deavored to  improve  the  Constitutipn,  and  mould  it  to 
your  standard.  Yes — 'Camillus' — a  national  debt,  a 
funding  system,  stock-jobbing  and  speculation  have  been 
the  cards  with  which  you  have  played  your  political 
game. — Wonderful  indeed  has  been  your  success,  but 
you  have  not  triumphed  yet." 

These  denunciations  of  the  great  defenders  of  the  in- 
dependence and  honor  of  the  United  States  usually  pre* 
ceded,  or  were  concomitant  with,  some  bo}d  attack  by 
the  agents  of  France. 

What  form  it  would  now  assume  could  only  be  con- 
jectured. Hamilton  thought  it  important  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  approaching  "  very  delicate 
state  of  things,"  and  published  a  brief  review  of  the  coDr 
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dnct  of  that  government  during  and  subsequent  to  tbe 
Revolution,  in  order  to  meet  her  oft  repeated  and  exag- 
gerated  demands  on  the  gratitude  of  this  country. 

^  To  suppose  that  in  the  aid  she  furnished  her,  she  wai 
actuated  by  any  other  than  motives  of  policy,"  he  saic^ 
^was  to  be  ignorant  of  the  springs  of  action  which  inva- 
riably regulate  the  cabinets  of  princes."  **  He  must  be  a 
fool  who  can  be  credulous  enough  to  believe  that  a  des- 
potic court  aided  a  popular  revolution  from  regard  to 
liberty,  or  friendship  to  the  principles  of  such  a  revolu- 
tion. But  nevertheless,  it  was  our  duty  to  be  faithful  to 
the  engagement  we  have  contracted  with  her,  and  it  even 
became  us,  without  scanning  too  rigidly  those  motives,  to 
yield  ourselves  to  the  impulses  of  kind  and  cordial  senti- 
ments towards  a  power  by  which  we  were  so  much  suc- 
cored in  so  perilous  a  crisis." 

He  next  indicated  her  policy  at  the  close  of  the  Rev« 
olution  as  being  prompted  by  the  desire  of  leaving  us  in 
a  state  of  half  peace — half  hostility  with  Great  Britain — 
and  recapitulated  her  efforts  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  An  exposure  of  the  conduct  of  Genet 
preceded  that  of  Fauchet — "  a  meteor  following  a  comet" 
whose  encouragement  of  the  Democratic  clubs,  after  they 
had  been  denounced  by  the  President,  and  privity  to  the 
Western  insurrection,  are  briefly  adverted  to  :  "  Another 
i-evolution  of  party,"  he  said,  "  placed  Adet  in  the  room 
of  Fauchet,  who  had  been  more  circumspect  than  either 
of  his  predecessors,  and  we  ought  scarcely  to  impute  it  to 
him  as  matter  of  reproach,  that  he  openly  seconded  the 
opposition  in  Congress  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  Great 
Britain. — 'Twas  a  measure  to  call  forth  the  manceuvres 
of  diplomatic  tactics."  But  that  treaty  is  concluded. 
**  To  pretend  that  it  interferes  with  our  engagements  with 
France  is  a  ridiculous  absurdity,  for  it  expressly  excepts 
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them.  To  say  that  it  establishes  a  course  of  things  hurt- 
ful to  her  in  her  present  struggle  is  belied  by  the  very 
course  of  things  since  the  treaty.  All  goes  on  exactly  as 
it  did  before."  "Those  who  can  justify  displeasure  in 
France  on  this  account  are  not  Americans  but  French- 
men. They  are  not  fit  to  be  members  of  an  independent 
nation,  but  prepared  for  the  abject  state  of  colonists. 
If  our  government  could  not  without  the  permission  of 
France  terminate  its  controversies  with  another  foreign 
power,  and  settle  with  it  a  treaty  of  commerce  to  endure 
three  or  four  years,  our  boasted  independence  is  a  name. 
We  have  only  transferred  our  allegiance !  We  are 
slaves !  *'  * 

The  anticipations  that  prompted  this  appeal  were  soon 
verified.  The  decree  of  July,  the  existence  of  which  had 
been  for  a  long  time  denied  to  Monroe,  was  avowed,  and 
enforced. 

Washington  having  declined  a  re-election,  the  field 
was  open,  and  Jefferson's   success  was  doubtful.     Tha 
issue,  it  was  supposed,  would  depend  on  the  vote  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    Eight  days  before  the  election  in  that  State, 
when  a  Spanish  force  was  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  a  large  French  fleet  was  hovering  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia, — hanging  on  both  flanks  of  the  Union,  the 
existence  of  this  decree  was  announced  by  Adet,  in  these 
terms :  "  The  flag  of  the  Republic  will  treat  the  flag  of 
neutrals  in  the  same  manner  as  they  shall  sufier  it  to  be 
treated  by  the  English."    "  France   bound  by  treaty  to 
the  United  States,  could  only  find  a  real  disadvantage  in 
the  articles  of  that  treaty,  which  caused  to  be  respected, 
as  American  property,  English  property  found  on  board 
American  vessels." 

*  *<  FVanoe,"  Hamilton'f  Woxkf,  rii.  594. 
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This  declaration,  evincing  the  determination  of  Franco 
to  annul  the  treaty,  was  contained  in  a  note  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  bearing  date,  the  twenty-seventh 
of  October.  The  tone  of  this  note  was  highly  offensive. 
To  aggravate  the  offence,  he  announced  that  he  would 
cause  it  "  to  be  printed,  in  order  to  make  publicly  known 
the  motives,  which  at  the  present  juncture  influence  the 
French  Republic." 

It  was  written  during  the  absence  of  .the  President 
from  the  seat  of  Government ;  and,  lest  the  Administra- 
tion should  withhold  it  until  an  explanation  had  been  ob- 
tained from  France ;  and  thus  prevent  this  appeal  to  the 
people ;  Adet  caused  it  to  be  published  immediately,  and 
copies  to  be  distributed  at  all  the  places  of  election,  to 
which  numbers  of  the  Democrats  marched  under  the 
French  flag  to  cast  their  votes.  This  was  followed  by  a 
notice  issued  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Directory  to  the 
French  citizens  in  the  United  States,  requiring  them,  un- 
der pain  of  forfeiting  "the  use  of  the  French  chanceries" 
— the  national  protection — "constantly  to  wear  the  tri- 
colored  cockade."  Thus,  under  the  republic  of  France^ 
the  rights  of  citizenship  were  prescribed  by  an  Executive 
edict.  The  requisition  was  obeyed  with  alacrity.  The 
example  was  contagious.  This  foreign  badge  was  sought 
for,  and  ostentatiously  worn  by  American  citizens ! 

The  President  now  reached  Philadelphia.  Imme- 
diately after  his  arrival,  on  the  second  of  November,.he 
wrote  to  Hamilton,  stating  that  this  offensive  letter  had 
just  presented  itself  to  his  view,  and  inquired  whether, 
"should  there  be  any  difference  in  his  reception  and 
treatment  of  that  minister  in  his  visits  at  the  public  rooms, 
and  what  difference  should  be  made,  if  any,"  and  whether 
the  reply  to  his  note  ought  to  be  published  immediately 
or  not.  The  former  course  was  suggested  by  the  consid- 
VoL.  VL— 35 
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erations,  '*  that  the  antidote  should  keep  pace  with  the 
poison,  and  lest  it  should  be  said,  that  it  was  not  done  be- 
cause the  charges  were  just."  But  he  regarded  it  as  a 
serious  question,  *'  whether  the  dignity  of  the  Government 
might  not  be  committed  in  a  newspaper  dispute  with  the 
minister  of  a  foreign  nation  and  an  apparent  appeal  to 
the  people;"  and  whether  it  would  not  be  said  also^ 
that  "  we  can  bear  every  thing  from  one  of  the  belliger- 
ents, but  nothing  from  another  of  them."  He  also  con- 
sulted him  as  to  the  propriety  of  bringing  the  French  ^ 
affairs  fully  before  Congress  at  the  approaching  session;.^ 
and  requested  him,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Speech,  to 
embody  a  recommendation  of  measures  for  the  encourag 
ment  of  agriculture.  On  the  following  day,  he  informer 
him,  that,  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  his  Cabinel 
he  had  resolved  on  an  immediate  publication  of  the 
swer  to  Adet. 

Hamilton,  after,  at  the  President's  request,  conferrii^^ 
with  Jay,  gave  the  opinion,  that  the  communication  ^3/ 
Adet  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  would  most  proba* 
bly  be  noticed  by  the  President ;  that,  in  the  first  instance^ 
the  manner  of  noticing  it  ought  to  be  negative ; — that  ii, 
by  the  personal  conduct  of  the  President,  receiving  him 
at  the  levees  with  a  dignified  reserve,  holding  an  exad 
medium    between   an  offensive  coldness  and   cordiality, 
"  The  point,"  he  wrote,  "  is  a  nice  one  to  be  hit,  but  no 
one  will  know  better  how  to  do  it  than  the  President 
Self-respect  and  the  necessity  of  discouraging   further 
insult,  requires  that  sensibility  should  be  manifested  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  not  widening  a  breach, 
which  may  end  in  rupture,  demands  great  measure  and 
caution  in  the  mode." 

He  dissuaded  an  immediate  publication  of  the  reply 
which  might  be  given ;  "  for  this,"  he  said,  "  would  be 
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like  joining  in  an  appeal  to  the  public,  would  countenance 
and  imitate  the  irregularity,  and  would  not  be  dignified, 
nor  is  it  necessary  for  any  present  purpose  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  Jay  inclined  to  think,  that  the  reply  ought  to  go 
through  Mr.  Pinckncy  to  the  Directory,  with  only  a  short 
note  to  Adet  acknowledging  the  reception  of  his  paper, 
and  informing  him  that  this  mode  will  be  taken. 

"  I  am  not  jet  satisfied  that  this  oourae  will  be  the  best.  We  are 
both  to  consider  further  and  confer.  Tou  will  shortly  be  informed  of 
the  result  But  whatever  be  the  mode  adopted,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
reply  will  be  one  of  the  most  delicate  papers  that  has  proceeded  from 
oar  Government ;  in  which  it  will  require  much  care  and  nicety  to  steer 
between  sufficient  and  too  mueh  justification^  between  self-respect  and 
the  provocation  of  further  insult  or  injury,  and  that  will  at  the  same 
thne  save  a  great  political  interest  which  this  step  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment opens  to  us.  We  must,  if  possible,  avoid  rupture  with  France, 
who,  if  not  effectually  checked  in  the  insolence  of  power,  may  become 
not  less  troublesome  to  us  than  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

'*  I  dedicate  Sunday  to  the  execution  of  your  commands  in  preparing 
oertain  heads." 

On  receiving  a  copy  of  the  reply  to  Adet,  Hamilton 
again  wrote  to  Washington,  on  the  fifth  of  November : 

^^  I  have  since  seen  the  answer  to  Adet.  I  perceive  in  it  nothing 
intrinsically  exceptionable ;  but  something  in  the  manner  a  little  epi> 
grammatical  and  sharp, 

**  I  make  the  remark  freely,  because  the  card  now  to  be  played  ii 
perhaps  the  most  delicate  that  has  occiurred  in  your  Administration ; 
and  nations,  like  individuals,  sometimes  get  into  squabbles  from  the 
manner  more  than  the  matter  of  what  passes  between  them.  It  is  all 
important  to  us,  first,  if  possible,  to  avoid  rupture  uith  France; — 
secondly,  if  that  cannot  be,  to  evince  to  the  people  that  there  has  been 
an  unequivocal  disposiUon  to  avoid  it  Our  discussions  therefore 
ought  to  be  calm  and  smooth,  indinod  to  the  argumentative ;  when 
remonstranoe  and  complaint  are  unavoidable,  carrymg  upon  the  face 
of  them  reluctance  and  r^^et— mingling  a  steady  assertion  of  our 
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rights  and  adherence  to  principle  with  the  language  of  moderatioD, 
and,  as  long  as  it  can  he  done,  of  friendship." 

On  the  tenth  of  November,  he  again  wrote  : 

'*  I  hare  heen  employed  in  making  and  have  actually  completed  a 
rough  draft  on  the  following  heads:  ^National  Unhernty ;  Military 
Academy;  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  estahlishment  of  such  manufactures 
on  public  account  as  are  relative  to  the  equipment  of  army  and  nayy 
to  the  extent  of  the  public  demand  for  ntpply.  and  excluding  all  the 
hranches  already  well  established  in  the  country;  the  gradual  and 
Htceesaive  creation  of  a  Nayy ;  compensations  to  public  ofBcers ;  rein- 
forcement of  provisions  for  public  debt.'  I  send  you  this  enumeration, 
that  you  may  see  the  objects  which  I  shall  prepare  for.  But  I  must 
beg  your  patience  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  week  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  draft  as  I  am  a  good  deal  pressed  for  time." 

The  reply  to  Adet  by  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
founded  on  the  express  stipulation  of  the  treaty  with 
France,  ''  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods ; ''  and 
denied,  that  the  United  States  had  by  any  act  forfeited 
an  exemption  from  capture — evinced  surprise  at  the  doc- 
trine, that  because  France  thought  she  sustained  **  a  real 
disadvantage  "  in  the  articles  of  that  treaty,  she  ceased  to 
be  **  bound  by  it ; "  and,  having  stated  the  concealment 
and  disavowal  of  this  decree  after  its  enactnrent,  de- 
manded an  explicit  declaration  whether  orders  had  been 
given  by  France  for  the  capture  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States.  Adet  had  complained  that  a  former  note  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September  had  not  been  answered.  The 
Secretary  of  State  observed,  that  "  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving harmony,  silence  was  preferred  to  a  comment 
upon  its  insinuations." 

To  a  complaint  that  the  United  States  had  not  made 
known  the  steps  taken  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  im- 
presses of  their  seamen  by  England,  he  answered,  that 
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^  so  long  as  there  was  DOt  the  slightest  ground  to  suspect 
they  had  acquiesced  in  any  aggression,  it  was  a  matter 
which  concerned  only  their  own  government." 

Referring  to  this  document  Hamilton  wrote  to  the 
President,  the  day  after  the  date  of  his  preceding  letter :  * 

"  My  anxiety  for  such  a  coarse  of  things  as  will  most  promise  a 
continuance  of  peace  to  the  Country,  and,  in  the  contrary  event,  a  full 
justification  of  the  President,  has  kept  my  mind  dwelling  on  the  late 
reply  to  Mr.  Adet,  and  though  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot  he  undone, 
yet,  if  my  ideas  are  right)  the  communication  of  them  may  not  he 
wholly  useless  for  the  future.  The  more  I  have  considered  that  paper 
the  less  I  like  it. 

**I  thmk  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  answers  were  not  given  to  the 
preceding  communications  of  Mr.  Adet^  for  silence  commonly  carries 
^th  it  the  appearance  of  Tiauteur  and  contempt.  And  even  if  the  pa- 
per to  he  answered,  is  offensive,  'tis  better  and  less  hazardous  to  har- 
mony to  say  so  with  calmness  and  moderation,  than  to  saj  nothing. 
Silence  is  only  then  to  be  adopted,  when  things  have  come  to  such  a 
state  with  a  mmister,  that  it  is  the  intention  to  break  with  him.  And 
even  in  this  case,  if  there  is  still  a  disposition  to  maintain  harmony 
with  his  government,  a  reply  ought  to  go  through  our  own  organ  to  it 
so  as  to  distinguish  between  the  minister  and  the  government. 

"  The  reason  g^ven  for  not  having  answered  the  inquiry  respecting 
the  impressment  of  our  seamen  is  too  broad.  When  two  nations  have 
relations  to  each  other,  and  one  is  at  war,  the  other  at  peace ;  if  the 
one  at  peace  suffers  liberties  to  be  taken  with  it  by  the  enemy  of  the 
one  at  war,  which  turns  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter,  it  is  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  and  discussion.  The  questions  may  be  asked,  how 
does  this  happen  ?  what  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition  or 
continuance  ?  There  is  always  possibility  of  eonnivancey  and  this  pos- 
sibility gives  a  right  to  inquire,  and  imposes  an  obligation  to  enter  into 
friendly  explanation.  'Tis  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  our  friend, 
what  conduct  of  its  enemy  we  permit  towards  ourselves. 

'*  Much,  indeed,  in  all  these  cases  depends  on  the  manner  of  the 
inquiry.  But  I  am  satisfied  the  principle  is  as  I  state  it,  and  the 
ground  assumed  by  Mr.  Pickering  in  the  latitude  of  the  expression  un- 
tenable. 

•  Nov.  11, 17»«. 
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*^  These  opinions  are  not  confined  to  me.  Though  most  people  Uke 
the  air  of  what  is  called  spirit  in  Mr.  Pickering's  letters,  jet  some  of 
the  hest  friends  of  the  cause,  whisper  cautiouslj  remarks  similar  to  the 
above. 

'*  It  is  a  question,  now,  well  worth  considering,  whether  if  a  hand- 
some opportunity  of  rectifying  should  not  occur  with  Mr.  Adet,  it  may 
not  be  expedient  specially  to  instruct  Mr.  Pinckney  to  make  the  ex- 
planations ;  putting  our  backwardness  here  to  the  score  of  the  manner 
of  the  inquiry  and  qualifying  the  generality  of  our  principle ;  without 
giving  up  our  right  of  judging  of  the  measure  of  our  compliance  im 
similar  cases.    I  know  you  will  so  well  appreciate  the  motives  to  tl 
observations  that  I  incur  no  risk  in  being  thought  ofiBcious ;  and 
therefore  freely  transmit  them,  being  always  with  true  respect  ai 
attachment,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant." 

The  President  replied,  and  after  adverting  to  the  co 
munications  received  from  two  members  of  bis  cabinet  ^^ 
relation  to  his  speech,  mentioned  his  reluctance  to  allik.^J^ 
to  his  retirement,  lest  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  int 
duced  for  the  purpose  of  a  complimentary  notice, 
then  expressed  bis  wish,  that  the  commencement  oT  a 
Navy  should  be  recommended,  which  purpose,  it  has  been 
seen,  Hamilton  had  anticipated — and  finally  requested 
his  opinion,  ^  on  the  propriety  of  giving  to  Congress  i 
full  statement  relative  to  the  situation  of  our  affain  witb 
France." 


CHAPTER    CXXXIII. 

Adxt  had  apprised  the  Secretary  of  State  of  his  inteiv» 
tion  to  answer  his  last  letter.  This  answer  was  dated  on 
the  fifteenth  of  November.  In  order  that  his  partisans 
might  have  the  immediate  advantage  of  it,  and  to  prepos- 
sess the  public  mind,  an  abstract  of  this  reply  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Aurora."  The  Government  directed  it  to 
be  printed  at  large. 

This  extraordinary  document  commenced  by  announc- 
ing **  the  resolution  of  a  Government  terrible  to  its  ene- 
miesy  but  generous  to  its  allies  " — and  then  recapitulated 
all  the  topics  of  complaint  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  France  and  England. 

That  in  disregard  of  the  seventeenth  article  of  the 
treaty  with  France,  our  tribunals  had  taken  cognizance  of 
the  validity  of  prizes  to  French  privateers.  That  a  letter 
containing  rules  for  preventing  all  armaments  in  favor  of 
any  of  the  belligerent  powers  had  been  written  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  collectors  under  which 
prosecutions  had  been  instituted.  That,  at  the  instance 
of  the  President,  a  law  had  been  passed  confirming  the 
measures  contained  in  the  previous  instructions  of  the 
Treasury,  in  virtue  of  which  her  privateers  had  been  ar- 
rested.   That  the  reclamations  of  her  ministers  had  been 
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disregarded.  That  the  treaty  had  also  been  violated  by 
the  admission  of  English  vessels  in  the  American  ports, 
which  had  made  prizes  of  those  of  France ;  and  by  the 
admission  of  their  prizes. 

The  United  States  were  charged  with  having  deceived 
France  as  to  the  mission  of  Jay ;  **  a  negotiation  envel- 
oped from  its  origin,  in  the  shadow  of  mystery,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  veil  of  dissimulation."  The  treaty  was 
denounced  as  a  violation  of  that  with  France,  and  as  ^ 
equivalent  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  ^ 
'' Justly  offended  at  their  conduct  in  this  case,"  he  an-     — 

nounced,  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  suspend  his  minis-  

terial  functions  with  the  Federal  government,  to  be  reas-^ 

Bumed  ''  whenever  the  Government  of  the  United  States^av 
returns  to  sentiments  and  to  measures  more  conformable^ 
to  the  interest  of  the  alliance,"  that,  as  the  second  articl^^ 
of  the  treaty  with  France  stipulates  that  particular  favorar 
granted  to  any  nation  shall  become  common  to  the  other 
party ;  and  as  the  United  States  had  sacrificed  to  Eng- 
land the  freedom  of  her  flag,  France  was  justified  in  cap- 
turing British  property  in  American  bottoms,  and  in  exer- 
cising the  law  of  contraband  as  defined  in  the  British 
treaty. 

"  Neither  hatred  nor  the  desire  of  vengeance,"  he  ob- 
served, '' rapidly  succeed  to  friendship  in  the  heart  of 
Frenchmen.  The  name  of  America  still  excites  sweet 
emotions  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  of  its  Got- 
BRNMENT  ;  and  the  Executive  Directory  wish  not  to  break 
with  a  PEOPLE  whom  they  love  to  salute  with  the  appella- 
tion of  friend."  They  are  therefore  not  to  regard  the 
suspension  of  his  functions  as  a  rupture  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  but  as  a  mark  of  just  discontent, 
which  is  to  last  until  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
returns  to  sentiments  and  measures  more  conformable  to 
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the  interests  of  the  alliance,  and  *'  the  sworn  friendship 
between  the  two  nations." 

As  evidence  of  these  wrongs  of  the  Government, 
"the  insidious  Proclamation  of  Neutrality"  was  men- 
tioned, with  the  queries  propounded  to  the  Cabinet  in 
seventeen  hundred  ninety-two  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
treaty,  and  as  to  the  reception  of  a  minister.  It  was 
charged  with  having  "prostituted  its  neutrality  ;"  "elud- 
ed all  advances"  for  a  more  favorable  treaty  ;  and  thrown 
aside  the  duty  of  gratitude. 

These  remarks  closed  this  paper :  "  While  every  thing 
around  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  animates  them  to 
speak  of  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  gene- 
rosity of  Frenchmen — when  England  has  declared  a  war 
of  death  to  that  nation,  to  avenge  herself  for  its  having 
cemented  with  its  blood  the  independence  of  the  United 
States — ^it  was  at  that  moment  their  Government  made  a 
treaty  of  amity  with  their  ancient  tyrant,  the  implacable 
enemy  of  their  ancient  ally.  O,  Americans  covered  with 
noble  stars.  O,  you  who  have  so  often  flown  to  death 
and  to  victory  with  French  soldiers!  You,  who  know 
those  generous  sentiments  which  distinguish  the  true  war- 
rior !  whose  hearts  have  always  vibrated  with  those  of 
your  companions  in  arms !  Consult  them  to-day  to  know 
what  they  experience  ;  recollect  at  the  same  time,  that, 
if  magnanimous  souls  with  liveliness  resent  an  afiront, 
they  know  also  how  to  forget  one.  Let  your  govern- 
ment return  to  itself,  and  you  will  still  find  in  Frenchmen 
faithful  friends  and  generous  allies." 

This  puerile  appeal  did  not  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect. Its  invectives,  its  attempt  to  separate  the  people 
from  their  Government,  its  intrusion  of  foreign  influ- 
ence into  the  bosom  of  the  Republic ;  its  audacious  in- 
dication of  Jefferson,  as  the   person  by  whose  election 
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the  governinent  would  return  to  itself,  stimulated  the 
Federalists  to  more  energetic  exertions. 

Immediately  after  receiving  through  Wolcott,  who 
consulted  him  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  an  abstract 
of  this  paper,  Hamilton  again  wrote  to  the  President  on 
the  nineteenth  of  November : 

'^  I  have  looked  over  the  papers  and  suggested  alterations  and  cor- 
rections ;  and  have  also  numbered  the  paragraphs  in  the  order  in  which      ^ 
it  appears  to  me  eligible  they  should  be  stated  in  the  speech. 

<^  I  thought,  upon  full  reflection,  you  could  not  avoid  an  allusion  to  <^s 
your  retreat  in  order  to  express  your  sense  of  the  support  of  Congresa,^^^ 

but  that  the  simplest  manner  of  doing  it  was  to  be  preferred.    A  para . 

graph  is  ordered  accordingly.    I  believe  the  commencement  of  a  narj^r^ 
ought  to  be  contemplated.    Our  fiscal  concerns,  if  Congress  please,  cu^. 
easily  be  rendered  efBcient    If  not,  'tis  their  fault,  and  ought  not  to 
prevent  any  suggestion  which  the  interests  of  the  country  may  requirot. 
The  paragraph  in  your  letter  respecting  our  Mediterranean  commerot 
may  well  be  incorporated  in  this  part  of  the  communication. 

"  You  will  observe  a  paragraph,  I  have  framed,  contemplates  a  iiiD 
fhture  communication  of  our  situation  with  France.  At  present  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  will  best  be  effected  in  the  following^  mode. 
Let  a  full  reply  to  Mr.  Adet's  last  communication  be  made,  containing 
a  particular  review  of  our  conduct  and  motives  from  the  commencenMot 
of  the  Revolution.  Let  this  be  sent  to  Mr.  Pinckney  to  be  imparted 
to  the  Directory,  and  let  a  copy  of  it  with  a  short  auxiliary  statement 
of  facts,  if  necessary,  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  Mr. 
Adet  has  suspended  his  functions,  I  presume  no  reply  can  be  made  to 
him,  but  not  having  seen  his  paper  I  cannot  judge. 

'^  The  crisis  is  immensely  important  to  the  glory  of  the  President, 
and  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  country.  It  is  all-important,  thit 
the  reply  to  whomsoever  made  should  be  managed  with  the  utmost 
possible  prudence  and  skill ;  so  that  it  may  be  a  solid  justification ;  an 
inoffensive  remonstrance ;  the  expression  of  a  dignified  serioasness— 
reluctant  to  quarrel,  but  resolved  not  to  be  humbled.  The  subject  ex- 
dtes  the  greatest  anxiety." 

Three  days  after,  he  wrote  fully  to  the  Secretary  ot 
he  Treasury : 
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*<  I  tlitnk  joa  for  your  note  sending  me  Adefs  letter.  The  present 
\Bf  in  my  opinion,  »8  criiical  a  situation  as  our  goTemment  has  been 
in ;  requiring  all  its  prudence,  all  its  wisdom,  all  its  moderation,  all  its 
firmness. 

*'  Though  the  thing  is  now  passed,  I  do  not  think  it  useless  to  say 
to  you,  that  I  was  not  well  pleased  with  the  Secretary  of  State's  an- 
swer to  Adet's  note  communicating  the  order  respecting  neutral  ves- 
sels. There  was  something  of  hardness,  and  epigrammatic  sharpness 
in  it  Neither  did  I  think  the  position  true,  that  France  had  no  right 
to  inquire  respecting  the  affair  of  seamen.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when- 
eyer  a  neutral  power  suffers  liberties  to  be  taken  with  it,  by  a  bel- 
ligerent one,  which  turns  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  belligerent 
party,  at  ih4  acquiring  iPrength  by  imprasing  our  uamen^  there  is  a 
good  ground  of  inquiiy,  demanding  candid  explanation. 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  our  communications  should  be  calm^  reoioning 
and  serious,  showing  steady  resolution  more  than  feeling,  having  force 
in  the  idea  rather  than  in  the  expression.  I  am  very  anxious  that  our 
Goyemment  should  do  right  on  the  present  occasion. 

^  My  ideas  are  these :  As  Adet  has  declared  his  functions  suspend- 
ed, the  reply  ought  not  to  be  to  him,  but,  through  Mr.  Pinckney,  to 
the  Directory. 

"It  ought  to  contain  a  review  of  our  conduct  from  the  beginning; 
noticing  our  first  and  full  acknowledgment  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
danger  we  run  by  it.  Also  the  dangers  we  incurred  by  other  large 
interpretations  of  the  treaty,  in  favor  of  France,  adverting  to  the  sale 
of  prices.  It  should  meet  all  the  suggestions  of  the  minister,  correct 
his  misstatements  of  £icts,  and  meet,  argumentatively,  his  principles. 
Where  arguments,  already  used,  are  repeated,  it  ought  to  be  in  a  new 
language,  or  by  quotations  in  the  body  of  the  reply ;  not  by  reference 
to  other  communications  annexed,  or  otherwise,  which  embarrass  the 
reading  and  attention. 

"  It  should  review,  calmly,  the  conduct  of  France  and  her  agents ; 
pointing  out,  fully  and  clearly,  the  violations  of  our  rights,  and  the 
spirit  which  was  manifested ;  but  in  terms  tbe  most  cautious  and  inof- 
fensive. It  should  advert  to  the  policy  of  moderation  towards  the  ene- 
mies of  France,  which  our  situation  and  that  of  Franco,  especially  as  to 
maritime  power,  imposed  upon  us.  It  should  briefly  recapitulate  the 
means  of  obtaining  redress  from  Great  Britain,  employed  by  our  Gov* 
erament,  and  the  effects  they  have  produced.     It  should  explain,  why 
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the  Goyernment  could  not  safely  adopt  more  eoopeditiatit  modes,  wh} 
the  Executive  could  not  control  the  Judiciary,  and  should  show,  that, 
in  effect,  the  opposite  party,  as  well  as  France,  suffered  the  ineonTO- 
niences  of  delay.  It  should  make  prominent  the  consequences  upon 
the  peace  and  friendship  of  Goyemments,  if  all  accidental  infractions 
from  situation,  from  the  negligences,  &c.,  of  particular  officers,  are  to 
he  imputed,  with  seyerity,  to  the  Goyernment  itself;  and  should  ap- 
ply the  remark  to  the  case  of  the  injuries  we  haye  suffered,  in  different 
ways,  from  the  officers  and  agents  of  France. 

'^  It  should  make  prominent  two  ideas : — The  situation  in  which 
we  were  with  Great  Britain,  prior  to  the  last  treaty,  so  as  to  show, 
that,  hy  the  laiM  of  nations,  as  admitted  to  us,  and  declared  to  France 
and  the  world,  prior  to  that  treaty,  all  the  thmgs  complained  of,  as      ^ 
resulting  from  that  treaty,  preyiously  existed.    And  it  should  dwell  on  .^m 
the  exception,  in  that  treaty,  of  prior  treaties.     It  should  point  out  .^ 

strongly,  the  idea  that  the  inconyenience  at  particular  junctures  of  par 

ticular  stipulations,  is  no  reason  for  one  party  superseding  them :  hut—^ 
should  intimate,  that  the  President  is  willing  to  reyiew  the  relaticn^mt 
between  the  two  countries ;  and  hy  a  new  treaty,  if  the  same  shall  h^ 
approved  by  the  Senate,  to  readjust  the  terms  of  those  relations, 

*^  The  article  in  the  treaty  with  France,  respecting  an  admission  of 
the  same  privileges  which  are  granted  to  other  powers,  should  be  ex- 
amined.   This  plainly  means  where  there  is  any  coneesn&n  of  a  posi- 
tive privilege,  which  the  United  States  were  free  to  refuse ;  not  where 
there  is  a  mere  recognition  of  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

'^  It  should  be  made  prominent,  that  the  United  States  have  always 
wished,  and  still  wish,  to  cultivate  the  most  amicable  relations ;  and 
are  still'disposed  to  evince  this  disposition,  by  every  method  in  their 
power;  that%li  what  they  have  said,  they  mean  only  to  show,  thifc 
they  have  acted  with  sincerity  and  good  faith ;  and  have  rather  n- 
ceived  than  given  cause  to  complain ;  that  they  have  been  disposed  to 
make  a  candid  construction  of  circumstances  which  might  seem  incon- 
sistent with  a  friendly  conduct  in  France ;  and  claun  a  similar  candor 
in  the  estimate  of  their  situation  and  conduct. 

^  There  should  be  an  animadversion  upon  the  unfitness  of  looking 
beyond  the  Government  to  the  citizens.  And  there  should  be  these 
ideas  properly  couched  :  that  the  United  States  cannot  admit,  that  a 
just  cause  of  resentment  has  been  given ;  that  they  appeal  from  tbe 
misapprehension  which  dictated  this  sentiment^  to  the  justice  and  map 
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nanimity  of  France,  for  a  retraction  of  it,  and  for  meeting  them  fireelj 
in  the  complete  restoration  of  a  friendly  intercourse ;  that  France  will 
not  deliberately  expect  that  they  could  make  a  sacrifice  of  self-respect, 
since  she  must  be  sensible,  that  a  free  people  ought,  in  every  event,  to 
cherish  it  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  to  encounter,  with  firmness,  every  dan- 
ger and  calamity  which  an  attempt  to  make  them  forget  it,  or  degrade 
them  from  their  independent  character  may  involve. 

'^  This  would  be  the  general  complexion  of  the  reply  which  I  would 
give.  The  manner  should  be  extremely  cautious,  smooth,  even  friendly, 
but  yet,  solemn  and  dignified. 

"  P.  S. — The  alliance  in  its  future  operation,  must  be  against  our 
interest.  The  door  to  escape  from  it  is  opened.  Though  we  ought  to 
maintain  with  good  faith  our  engagements,  if  the  conduct  of  the  other 
party  releases  us,  we  should  not  refuse  the  release,  so  far  as  we  may 
accept  without  compromitting  our  peace.    This  idea  is  very  important." 

The  fourth  Congress  of  the  United  States  opened  its 
second  Session  on  the  fifth  of  December ;  and  on  the 
seventh,  the  President  delivered  his  last  speech,  the  origi- 
nal draft  of  which,  in  the  autograph  of  Hamilton,  is  pre- 
served. 

After  congratulations,  on  the  internal  situation  of  the 
Country,  and  the  system  which  had  been  adopted  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians,  to  draw  them  nearer  to  a  civilized  State, 
and  inspire  them  with  correct  conceptions  of  the  power 
as  well  as  justice  of  the  Government,  it  stated  the  extent  to 
which  the  treaties  with  England  had  been  executed ;  that 
the  great  frontier  posts  had  been  surrendered ;  that  the 
Commission  relative  to  captures  and  condemnations  had 
been  filled  ;  and,  in  order  to  adjust  the  Eastern  boundary, 
that  surveys  had  been  commenced ;  that  a  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  United  States  to  define  the  territorial 
limits  between  these  States  and  the  Floridas  had  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  duty,  and  that  troops  had  been  sent 
forward  to  occupy  the  posts  from  which  the  Spanish  gar- 
risons should  be  withdrawn ;  but,  though  a  Spanish  com- 
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miflsioner  had  been  appointed  for  this  purpose,  that  he 
had  not  arrived ;  that  no  appointment  had  been  made  on 
her  part  to  adjust  the  claims  for  captures  by  the  armed 
vessels  of  Spain ;  that  the  act  of  Congress  to  protect 
American  seamen  had  been  carried  into  effect ;  and  that 
the  most  favorable  prospects  existed  of  a  successful  issue 
to  the  negotiations  with  Algiers  ; — that  treaties  also  v?ere 
about  to  be  effected  with  Tunis  and  Tripoli. 

After  these  statements,  several  objects  were  suggest 
for  the  deliberations  of  the  National  Legislature  : 

"  To  an  active  external  commerce,"  it  was  observed,  "  the  proi 
tion  of  a  Naval  force  is  indispensable.    This  is  manifest  with  regard  \ 
wars  in  which  a  State  is  itself  a  party.    But  besides  this,  it  is  in  oii_=ji 
own  experience  that  the  most  sincere  neutrality  is  not  a  sufficten^B.jr: 
guard  against  the  depredations  of  nations  at  war.     To  secure  respe^^^   ^ 
to  a  neutral  flag,  requires  a  Naval  force,  organized  and  readj  to  vindS^ — 
cate  it  from  insult  or  aggression.    This  may  even  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  war,  by  discouraging  belligerent  powers  from  commit 
ting  such  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  neutral  party,  as  may  first  <^ 
last,  leave  no  other  option.    From  the  best  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  it  would  seem  as  if  our  trade  in  the  Mediterraneto, 
without  a  protecting  force,  will  always  be  insecure,  and  our  dtizeoi 
exposed  to  the  calamities  from  which  numbers  of  them  have  but  jost 
been  relieved. 

''These  considerations  invite  the  United  States  to  look  to  the 
means,  and  to  set  about  the  gradual  creation  of  a  Navy.  The  increas- 
ing progress  of  their  navigation  promises  them,  at  no  distant  period, 
the  requisite  supply  of  seamen :  and  their  means  in  other  respects, 
fiivor  the  undertaking. 

''  It  is  an  encouragemei\t,  likewise,  that  their  particular  situatkm 
will  give  weight  and  influence  to  a  moderate  Naval  force  in  their  hands. 
Will  it  not  then  be  advisable  to  begin,  without  delay,  to  provide  and 
lay  up  the  materials  for  the  building  and  equipping  of  ships  of  war, 
and  to  proceed  in  the  work,  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  our  resonroei 
shall  render  it  practicable  without  inconvenience ;  so  that  a  future  war 
in  Europe  may  not  find  our  commerce  in  the  same  unprotected  state  in 
which  it  was  found  by  the  present  ?  " 
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The  encouragement  of  manufactures  was  next  ad- 
verted to. 

*^  Admitting  as  a  general  rule  that  manufactures  on  public  account 
are  inexpedient,"  jet  it  urged  the  importance  of  establishments  for  pro- 
curing on  public  account,  **  to  the  extent  of  the  ordinary  demand  for  the 
jmbUe  senice^^^  all  such  articles  as  are  of  a  nature  essential  to  the  fur- 
nishing and  equipping  the  public  force  in  time  of  war ;  "  these  the 
United  States  being  unable  to  supply.  But  that  all  such  as  were  or 
would  probablj  soon  be  established  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
plan,  to  prevent  interference  with  pursuits  of  indiyidual  industry." 

The  importance  of  Boards  "  to  encourage  and  assist 
Agricultural  Improvements  "  was  also  mentioned,  and  the 
attention  of  Congress,  "  too  enlightened  not  to  be  fully 
sensible  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  contributes  to  national  prosperity  and  reputa- 
tion," was  again  called  to  the  expediency  ''  of  establishing 
a  National  university,  and  a  Military  academy." 

'*  The  former  would  most  thrive,  if  sustained  by  the  resources  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  would  give  to  the  people  of  this  Country  a  homo- 
geneous character,  tending  as  much  as  any  other  circumstance  to  the 
permanency  of  theur  Union.  A  primary  object  of  6uch»a  National 
institution  should  be  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  gofh 
emment  In  a  republic,  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally  im- 
portant, and  what  duty  more  pressing  on  its  Legislature  than  to  pa- 
tronize a  plan  for  communicating  it  to  those  who  are  to  bb  the  future 
guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  Country." 

The  latter  was  of  great  moment  to  the  security  of  a 
nation ;  "  the  art  of  war  being  at  once  comprehensive  and 
complicated,  demanding  much  previous  study."  "  How- 
ever pacific  the  policy  of  a  nation  may  be,  it  ought  never 
to  be  without  an  adequate  stock  of  military  knowledge 
for  emergencies." 

To  be  ready  for  such  emergencies  and  to  facilitate 
the  dilSTusion  of  military  knowledge,  as  those  emergencies 
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might  require,  were  the  important  advantages  of  a  Mili- 
tary academy. 

Having  mentioned  the  propriety  of  adequate  com- 
pensations to  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  the  speech 
alluded  to  the  recent  communication  from  the  minister  of 
France,  and  to  the  extensive  injuries  suffered  in  the  West 
Indies  from  the  cruisers  and  agents  of  the  French  Re- 
public, in  the  following  well-considered  terms : 

'^  It  has  been  my  constant,  sincere  and  earnest  wish  in  conformity 
with  that  of  our  nation,  to  maintain  cordial  harmony  and  a  perfectly 
friendly  understanding  with  that  Republic.  This  wish  remains  un- 
abated ;  and  I  shall  persevere  in  the  endeavor  to  fulfil  it,  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  what  shall  be  consistent  with  a  just  and  indispensable 
regard  to  the  rights  and  honor  of  our  country ;  nor  will  I  easily  cease 
to  cherish  the  expectation,  that  a  spirit  of  justice,  candor  and  friend- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  Republic  will  eventually  secure  success.  In 
pursuing  this  course,  however,  I  cannot  forget  what  is  due  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  Government  and  nation,  or  to  a  full  and  entire  confidence 
in  the  good  sense,  patriotism,  self-respect,  and  fortitude  of  my  coun- 
trymen." 

After  avowing  his  solicitude  for  a  reinforcement  of  the 
existing  provisions  for  a  speedy  extinguishment  of  the  Na- 
tional debt,  and  for  an  efficient  establishment  of  the 
Militia — the  Speech  closed  with  this  simple  allusion  to  the 
President's  retreat  from  public  life : 

^^  The  situation  in  which  I  now  stand  for  the  last  time,  in  the  midst 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  naturally  re- 
calls the  period  when  the  Administration  of  the  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment commenced ;  and  I  cannot  omit  the  occasion  to  congratulate 
you  and  my  country.,  on  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  nor  to  repeat 
my  fervent  supplications  to  the  Supreme  Ruleb  of  the  Universe  and 
Sovereign  Arbiter  of  Nations,  that  his  providential  care  may  still 
be  extended  to  the  United  States ;  that  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
the  people  may  be  preserved;  and  that  the  Government  which  they 
have  instituted  for  the  protection  of  their  liberties  may  be  perpetual*' 
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The  address  of  the  Senate  paid  a  just  and  warm  trib 
ute  to  the  Chief  Magistrate ;  and  in  reference  to  the 
French  Republic,  having  expressed  their  entire  approba- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  remarked,  "  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  situation  in  which  events  may 
place  us,  nor  unprepared  to  adopt  that  system  of  conduct, 
which  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  respectable  nation, 
necessity  may  compel  us  to  pursue." 

In  the  House,  the  Speech  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  which  were  Ames  and  Madison.  To  avoid  collision, 
the  committee  agreed  to  report  an  answer,  which,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  promised  a  consideration  of  the  different  topics 
of  the  Speech,  but  fully  expressed  attachment  to  the 
President,  and  an  approval  of  his  administration. 

As  had  heretofore  been  the  practice,  a  motion  was 
made  immediately  to  consider  the  Answer ;  but  it  was 
opposed  by  Giles,  Nicholas,  Parker,  and  was  defeated,  all 
being  members  from  Virginia.  After  two  days  had 
elapsed,  the  Answer  was  discussed.  Giles  proposed  to 
amend  the  paragraph  which  related  to  France,  so. as  ta 
express  an  unequivocal  wish  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  ;  and  the  reliance  of  the  House  on  the  mutual  jus* 
tice  and  moderation  of  the  two  nations. 

The  approving  language  in  which  the  course  of  the 
President  was  mentioned,  was  also  objected  to  by  him. 
He  conceived  it  unnatural  and  unbecoming  to  exult  at 
our  prosperity,  by  putting  it  pointedly  in  comparison  with 
the  calamities  of  Europe.  He  denied  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  his  Administration,  and  asserted,  that  a  want 
of  wisdom  and  firmness  had  conducted  the  nation  to  a 
crisis  which  threatened  greater  calamities  than  any  pre 
vious.  He  did  not  regret  the  President's  retiring  from 
office.  He  hoped  he  would  retire,  and  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness that  awaited  him  in  retirement.  He  believed  that  it 
Vol.  VL— 36 
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would  more  conduce  to  his  happiness  than  if  he  remsuned 
in  office.  He  believed  that  the  remaining  of  no  man  in 
office  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Government. 
Though  the  voice  of  all  America  should  declare  the  Presi- 
dent's retiring  as  a  calamity,  he  could  not  join  in  the  dec- 
laration, because  he  did  not  conceive  it  a  misfortune." 
"  The  man  might  go  to  VirginiaJ*^ 

The  Answer  was  defended  by  Ames,  Harper,  Sil- 
greaves,  and  Smith  of  South  Carolina. 

They  contrasted  their  present  situation  with  that  ol 
seventeen  hundred  eighty-nine,  recapitulated  the  dangers 
which  had  been  avoided  by  the  prudence,  and  the  benefits 
which  had  resulted  from  the  firmness  of  the  Administra- 
tion. At  the  end  of  a  glowing  Address,  Ames  remarked, 
"  the  highest  terms  of  respect  which  could  be  used,  they 
owed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not 
present  impressions  of  his  conduct,  but  the  whole  of  his 
life  which  stamped  his  character.  His  country,  the  ad- 
miring world,  and  faithful  history  were  now  the  keepers 
of  his  fame,  and  would  keep  it  inviolate.  We  might  re- 
fuse our  suffrages  and  strictly  separate  ourselves  from 
the  general  sentiment  of  mankind.  We  may  be  singular. 
He  will  be  illustrious." 

A  wide  debate  ensued,  embracing  the  whole  foreign 
policy  of  the  Administration.  By  the  opposition,  the 
lowering  prospect  with  France  was  attributed  to  the  par- 
tiality for  Britain  which  had  resulted  in  the  recent  treaty. 
The  danger  of  a  war  with  that  powerful  Republic  was 
pronounced  great  and  imminent. 

The  Federalists  defended  the  neutral  policy  which  had 
prevailed  ;  called  for  evidence  of  any  partiality  to  Eng- 
land— denied  the  probability  of  a  war  ;  and  asserted,  if 
there  was,  that  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  intrigues  of 
Americans  at  Paris,  who  had  represented  that  there  was 
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a  division  of  sentiment  between  the  Government  and  the 
people  ;  and  that  the  French  had  only  to  speak  the  word 
and  the  Government  would  fall  like  other  despotisms, 
which  they  affected  everywhere  to  overturn.  A  motion 
to  strike  out  a  paragraph  encomiastic  of  the  President 
was  defeated,  though  supported  by  twenty-four  votes; 
of  these  eight  were  from  Virginia — Gallatin,  who  was 
among  this  number,  observed,  that  at  first  he  had  hesi- 
tated as  to  the  terms  of  this  Answer,  but  he  found  on  fur- 
ther examination,  that  they  did  not  go  as  far  as  he  had 
supposed.  "  Had  they  approved  of  every  measure  of  the 
President,  he  should  have  voted  against  them  ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  he  would  observe,  that  as  his  Administration 
did  not  include  legislative  acts,  so  that  whatever  evils  had 
arisen  from  the  funding  or  banking  systems  were  not  to 
be  charged  to  the  President.^ 

The  answer  being  slightly  amended,  a  call  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  was  made  by  Blount,  who  avowed  his  de- 
sire to  record  his  name  in  opposition  to  it.  The  final  vote 
on  this  call  showed  a  minority  of  twelve  members,  of 
whom  were  Giles,  Livingston,  Macon  and  Jackson. 


CHAPTER   CXXXIV. 

The  President  had  announced  in  his  Speech,  his  intention 
to  make  a  particular  communication  as  to  the  relations 
with  France.  The  country  now  looked  with  intense  in- 
terest to  the  action  of  the  Government. 

The  extreme  importance  which  Hamilton  attached  to 
the  course  that  should  be  taken,  has  been  indicated  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  President  and  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  It  is  also  seen  in  a  letter  of  the  six- 
teenth of  December  to  the  American  minister  at  London: 

<^  Public  opinion,  taking  the  country  at  large,  has  continued,  dnee 
you  left  us,  to  trayel  on  in  a  right  direction,  and,  I  trust,  will  not 
easily  deviate  from  it.  You  will  have  seen,  before  this  reaches  you, 
Mr.  Adet's  communications.  We  conjecture,  as  to  the  thning  of  them, 
that  they  were  intended  to  influence  the  election  of  President  by  the 
apprehension  of  war  with  France.  We  suppose  also,  they  are  designed, 
in  the  same  way,  to  give  support  to  the  partisans  of  France ;  and  that 
they  have  for  erentual  ohject,  the  placing  things  in  just  such  a  state  as 
will  leaye  France  at  liberty  to  slide  easily  either  into  a  renewal  of 
cordiality,  or  an  actual  or  yirtual  war  with  the  United  States.  If  the 
war  of  Europe  continues,  the  eflbrts  of  France  will  be  likely  to  he 
levelled,  as  a  primary  object,  against  the  conmieroe  and  credit  of  Gk^eat 
Britdn ;  and  to  mjure  these,  she  may  think  it  advisable,  to  make  war 
upon  our  trade ;  forgetting  perhaps,  that  the  consequence  may  be,  to 
turn  it  more  entirely  into  the  channels  of  Great  Britain.  These  reflec- 
tions will  he  obvious  to  you.  I  only  make  them,  to  apprise  you  of  the 
view  which  is  taken  of  the  subject  here.    Thus  fiur,  appearances  do 
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not  indicate  that  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  country  has  been  ob- 
tained. I  think,  in  the  main,  the  effect  has  been  to  impress  the  neoes- 
ntj  of  adhering  more  firmly  to  the  Government. 

**  You  need  not  be  told,  that  every  exertion,  not  degrading  to  us, 
irill  be  made  to  preserve  peace  with  France.  Many  of  the  oj^xwite 
party,  however  they  may  be  pleased  with  appearances  of  ill  humor  in 
Prance,  will  not  wish  it  to  go  to  the  length  of  war.  And  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  avoid  it,  in  pursuance  of  our  general  plan  of  preserving  peace 
with  all  the  world.  Yet  you  may  depend,  that  we  shall  not  submit  to 
be  dictated  to,  or  be  forced  into  a  departure  from  our  plan  of  neutrality, 
unless  to  repel  an  attack  upon  us. 

^  Our  anxiety  has  been  extreme  on  the  subject  of  the  election  for 
President.  If  we  may  trust  our  information,  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  trust,  it  is  now  decided,  that  neither  Jefferson,  nor  Burr,  can 
be  President,  It  must  be  either  Adams  or  Pinckney,  the  first,  most 
probably.  By  the  throwing  away  of  votes  in  New  England  lest  Pinck- 
ney should  outrun  Adams,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Jefferson  will  be 
Vice  President  The  event  will  not  a  little  mortify  Burr.  Virgmia 
has  given  him  only  one  vote. 

''It  was  expected  of  course,  that  the  Senate's  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  flattering  to  him  ;  but  the  speech  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  has  been  better  than  was  expected.  An  Address,  which 
I  have  not  seen,  but  stated  by  our  friends  to  be  a  very  good  one,  has 
passed  the  House,  with  only  twelve  dissenting,  consisting  of  the  most 
fiery  spirits.  The  Address  is  not  only  generally  complimentary  to  the 
President,  but  includes,  it  is  said,  an  explicit  approbation  of  hii  Ad' 
miniitration^  which  caused  the  division.  Edward  Livingston  is  in  the 
minority. 

^^*  After  giving  you  these  consolatory  accounts,  I  am  now  to  dash 
ttie  tup  a  little,  by  telling  you  that  Livingston  is  in  all  probability  re- 
elected in  this  dty.  The  principal  cause  has  been  an  unacceptable 
candidate  on  our  part,  James  Watson.  Tliere  were  four  gentlemen 
who  would  certainly  have  succeeded,  but  none  of  them  would  accept 
In  Watson  we  could  not  unite  opinions.  He  was  more  disagreeable 
than  I  had  supposed  to  a  large  body  of  our  friends ;  and  yet,  after  the 
declining  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  we  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
rapport  him.  For  he  had  gotten  a  strong  hold  upon  most  of  the  lead- 
ing mechanics  who  act  with  us. 

*^  But  in  the  State  at  lurgd  we  shall  better  our  representation,  and 
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I  hope  for  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Rcpresentatiyes.  As  an  oniflQ 
of  this,  there  are  several  new  members  in  Congress  from  different 
States,  who  hitherto  TOte  with  our  friends. 

"  The  favorable  change  in  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  us, 
strengthens  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  order  and  peace.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired,  that  a  treatment  in  all  respects  unexceptionable  from  that 
quarter,  should  obviate  all  pretext  to  inflame  the  public  mind. 

We  are  laboring  hard  to  establish  in  this  Country  principles  more 
and  more  national,  and  free  from  all  foreign  ingredients,  so  that  we 
may  be  neither  '  Greeks  nor  Trojans,'  but  truly  Americans." 

Resolved  to  endeavor  to  give  a  proper  direction  to 
the  public  mind,  Hamilton,  the  day  after  Congress  assem- 
bled, published,  over  the  signature  of  "  Amcricanus," 
which,  on  a  former  similar  occasion  had  excited  great 
interest,  a  comment  upon  Adet's  note.  It  was  entitled 
"The  Answer." 

The  argument  of  it  was  new  to  the  country,  and  was 
urged  with  great  force.  Having  exposed  the  flagrant 
attempt  to  influence  the  election  by  menaces,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  Directory,  that  the  nation  should  be 
addressed,  **  in  the  tone  of  reproach,  instead  of  the  lan- 
guage of  friendship,"  he  proceeded  to  compare  the  deci- 
sions of  the  American  government  on  the  several  points 
complained  of  by  Adet  with  the  laws  of  France  on  the 
same  points. 

From  this  examination,  it  resulted,  that  in  every  case, 
the  French  had  either  by  their  laws,  their  doctrines,  or 
their  practice  sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  complaint  against  the  British  treaty 
and  its  consequences,  that  it  deprived  France  of  all  the 
advantages  of  the  treaty  with  her  by  an  abandonrmcnt  of 
the  modern  law  of  nations,  the  declaration  of  France  to 
Great  Britain  was  quoted,  that  **  that  treaty  did  not  stipu- 
late any  exclusive  advantages  in  favor  of  the  French  na- 
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lion,  and  that  the  United  States  had  reserved  the  liberty 
of  treating  with  every  other  nation  whatever  upon  the 
same  footing  of  equality  and  reciprocity." 

As  by  the  modern  law  of  nations,  expressly  adopted 
by  France,  enemies'  properly  on  board  neutral  vessels  is 
good  prize ;  and  the  number  of  contraband  articles  has 
been  increased  so  as  to  include  the  materials  for  ship- 
building, he  observed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  stipulations  oi 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  the  same  effect  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  privilege  granted  to  one  nation  or  an 
injury  to  any  other. 

But  this  treaty  was  said  to  operate  "  as  a  real  disad- 
vantage." "  The  French  nation,"  he  said,  "  will  not  per- 
sist in  asserting,  because  the  exercise  of  rights  which  she 
has  claimed  as  legitimate  on  former  occasions,  becomes 
inconvenient  when  exercised  by  others,  that  she  may 
therefore  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  respect  them.  This 
would  be  the  language  of  a  haughty  despot  in  a  con< 
quered  country,  not  of  justice,  honor  and  good  faith  from 
one  friend  to  another." 

As  to  its  alleged  effect,  in  excluding  "Provisions" 
from  France,  it  did  not  introduce  any  new  case  in  which 
provisions  may  be  contraband;  it  only  provided,  that 
where  they  were  seized  as  having  become  contraband 
according  to  the  existing  law  of  nations,  they  should  not 
be  confiscated,  but  the  owners  should  be  indemnified,  and 
receive  a  reasonable  profit. 

As  to  the  generosity  of  France  and  the  ingratitude  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  shown,  that  France  only  en- 
tered into  the  alliance  with  them  for  her  own  advantage ; 
that  she  resisted  all  solicitations  for  effectual  assistance  for 
three  years ;  and  rose  in  her  demands,  until  the  capture 
of  Burgoyne  ;  when,  on  an  intimation  of  the  British  min- 
isters of  their  intention  to  propose  terms  of  accommoda-* 
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tioDy  she  pressed  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  pro- 
posed terms  more  favorable  than  those  she,  three  months 
before,  had  refused. 

France  consulted  her  own  interest  in  then  engaging  in 
the  war.  **  But  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
be  engaged  in  any  war,  much  less  do  they  desire  to  im- 
brue their  hands  in  the  blood  of  one  nation,  to  gratify  their 
hatred  or  serve  the  interest  of  another.  We  have  acted 
right  hitherto  in  laying  it  down  as  a  principle  not  to  suf- 
fer ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  wars  of  Europe  ;  aad 
if  we  must  have  a  war,  I  hope,  it  will  be  for  refusing  to 
depart  from  this  principle.'' 

While  Hamilton  was  thus  exerting  all  his  influence  to 
give  a  pacific  direction  to  the  public  counsels,  and  vigor 
to  public  opinion,  in  case  war  became  inevitable,  Jeffer- 
son was  busy  disseminating  mischief.  A  letter  of  this  pe- 
riod,* strongly  marks  his  state  of  mind,  and  how  little 
truth  there  was  in  his  professions  of  respect  to  Wash- 
ington : 

"  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  Dec.  SIst,  and  to  the  question,  whether 
advisable  to  address  to  the  President  on  the  subject  of  war  against 
France,  I  shall  speak  explicitly,  because  I  know  I  may  do  it  in  safety 
to  you.  Such  is  the  popularity  of  the  President,  that  the  people  will 
support  him  in  whatever  he  will  do  or  will  not  do,  without  appealing 
to  their  own  reason  or  to  any  thing  but  their  feelings  towards  him. 
His  mind  has  been  so  long  used  to  unlimited  applause,  that  it  cannot 
brook  contradiction  or  even  advice  offered  without  asking ;  to  adyice^ 
when  asked,  he  is  very  open ;  I  have  long  thought,  therefore,  it  was 
best  for  the  republican  interest  to  soothe  him  by  flattery  where  they 
could  approTC  his  measures ;  and  to  be  silent  where  they  disapproje^ 
that  they  may  not  render  him  desperate  as  to  their  affections,  and  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  their  wishes.  In  short,  to  lie  on  their  oars  while 
he  remains  at  the  helm ;  and  let  the  bark  drift  as  his  will,  and  a  super- 
hitending  Providence  shall  direct 

•  Jeffenon  to  Archibald  Stewart^  Jan.  4^  1797. 
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**  By  his  answer  to  the  House  of  Bepreseotsthres  on  the  snlject  of 
the  French  war;  and  also,  by  private  information,  it  seems  he  is  ear- 
nest, that  the  war  should  be  avoided,  and  to  have  the  credit  of  leaving 
us  in  full  peace.  I  think,  then,  it  is  best  to  leave  him  to  his  own 
movements,  and  not  to  risk  the  ruffling  them,  by  what  he  might  deem 
an  improper  interference  with  the  constituted  authorities.  The  rather, 
too,  because  we  do  not  hear  of  any  movement  in  any  other  quarter, 
concurring  with  what  you  suggest,  and  because  it  would  scarcely 
reach  him  before  his  departure  from  office.  As  to  the  President  elect, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  he,  i.  e.,  Mr.  Adams,  is  detached  from  Ham- 
UUm;  and  there  is  a  possibility  he  may  swerve  from  his  politics. 
8hould  the  British  faction  attempt  to  urge  him  to  the  war  by  addresses 
of  support  with  life  and  fortune,  as  may  happen,  it  would  then  be  ad- 
visable to  counteract  their  endeavors  by  dissuasive  addresses.  At  this 
moment,  therefore,  and  at  our  distance  from  the  scene  of  information 
and  influence,  I  should  think  it  most  advisable  to  be  silent,  till  we  see 
what  turn  the  new  administration  is  likely  to  take.  At  the  same  time, 
I  mix  so  little  with  the  world,  that  my  opinion  merits  less  attention 
than  anybody's  else ;  and  ought  not  to  be  weighed  against  your  own 
good  judgment.  If,  therefore,  I  have  given  it  freely,  it  was  because 
you  desired  it,  and  not,  because  I  think  it  worth  your  notice. 

'*  My  information  from  Philadelphia  confirms  the  opinion,  I  gave 
jrou  as  to  the  event  of  the  election.  Mr.  A.  will  have  a  majority  of 
three  with  respect  to  myself;  and  whether  Mr.  P.  will  have  a  few 
more  or  less  than  him  seems  uncertain.  The  votes  of  New  Hampshire, 
Bhode  Island,  Vermont,  had  not  come  in,  nor  those  of  Georgia  and  the 
two  Western  SUtes." 

Although  the  purposed,  direct  allusion  to  Madison  was 
not  retained  in  the  "  Farewell  Address  "  of  the  President, 
yet  enough  of  the  language  of  the  draught  prepared  by 
him  had  been  retained  to  serve  as  a  reminder  to  Madison 
of  their  past  and  now  altered  relations.  That  he  felt  that 
these  relations  were  changed,  is  shown  by  a  formal  note 
of  Madison  to  Washington  in  the  third  persoti^  of  the  first 
of  December,  ninety-six ;  and  that  this  change  was  not 
far  from  hostility  is  seen  in  a  letter  near  the  end  of  that 
month  addressed  by  him  to  Jefferson : 
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"  I  fear  the  distrust  with  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment view  the  Executive  here,  and  the  fetters  which  the 
President  has  suffered  himself  <o/>t/<  on,  will  be  obstacles 
to  the  reconciliation  which  he  cannot  fail  to  desire."  * 

^It  is  impossible,"  JefTerson  replied,  "the  bank  and  paper  manit 
should  not  produce  great  extensive  ruin.  The  President  is  fortunate 
to  get  ofif  just  as  the  bubble  is  bursting,  leaving  others  to  hold  the  bag 
— yet,  as  his  departure  will  mark  the  moment  when  the  difficulties 
begin  to  work,  you  will  see,  that  they  will  be  ascribed  to  the  neir 
Administration,  and  that  he  will  have  his  usual  good  fortune  of  reap- 
ing credit  from  the  good  acts  of  others^  and  leaving  to  them  that  of 
his  errors."  t 

A  fortnight  later  %  he  makes  this  more  direct  attack 
upon  Washington : 

"  Monroe  was  appointed  to  office  during  pleasure,  merely  to  get 
him  out  of  the  Senate  and  with  an  intention  to  seize  the  first  pretext 
for  exercising  the  pleasure  of  recalling  him.  *  ♦  ♦  With  you.  I  think, 
it  best  to  publish  nothing  concerning  Colonel  Monroe  till  his  return, 
that  he  may  accommodate  the  complexion  of  his  publication  to  tima 
and  circumstances,^^ 

The  impression  made  on  the  President's  mind  by  the 
recent  exposure  by  Hamilton  of  the  conduct  of  France  is 
seen  in  a  letter  of  this  period  to  a  family  connection.  $ 
In  allusion  to  a  publication  of  Adet,  he  wrote  : 

"  Some  of  his  zealots  do  not  scruple  to  confess,  that  he  has  been 
too  precipitate,  and  thereby  injured  the  cause  he  meant  to  espouse, 
which  is  to  establish  such  an  influence  in  this  country  as  to  8\ray 
the  government  and  to  control  its  measures.  Evidences  of  this  kind 
are  abundant,  and  new  proofs  are  exhibiting  themselves  every  day  to 
illustrate  the  fact ;  and  yet,  lamentable  thought !  a  large  party,  under 
real  or  pretended  fears  of  British  influence,  are  moving  Heaven  and 
earth  to  aid  him  in  his  designs."     Having  adverted  to  the  personal 

•  Dec.  25, 1796.  f  Jefferson  to  Madison,  Jan.  S,  1797. 

i  Jefferson  to  John  Edwards,  Jan.  22,  1797. 
§  Washington's  Writings,  xl  179,  Jan.  S,  1797. 
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abuse  of  himself,  '  even  by  resorting  to  absolute  falsehoods/'  he  closes 
— "  It  will  be  seen,  if  I  mistake  not,  also,  that  that  country  has  not 
such  a  clahn  upon  our  gratitude,  as  has  been  generally  supposed; 
and  that  this  country  has  violated  no  engagement  with  it,  been 
guilty  of  no  act  of  injustice  towards  it,  nor  been  wanting  in  friend- 
ship, where  it  could  be  rendered  without  departing  from  the  neutral 
station  we  had  taken  and  resolved  to  maintain." 

In  pursuance  of  Hamilton's  advice,  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  directed  to  prepare  a  full  reply  to  Adel's  last 
communication,  containing  a  particular  review  of  the 
conduct  and  motives  "  of  the  Government  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  to  be  sent  to  Pinckney,  to 
be  imparted  to  the  Directory." 

The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, without  any  known  action  upon  this  subject,  excited 
much  impatience,  which  was  increased  by  intelligence  of 
numerous  spoliations  in  the  West  Indies.  In  a  letter  of 
the  nineteenth  of  January,  from  Hamilton  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  remarked : 

"  Our  merchants  here  are  becoming  very  uneasy  on  the  suhject  of 
the  French  captures  and  seizures.  They  are  certainly  very  perplex- 
ing, and  alarming,  and  present  an  evil  of  a  magnitude  to  be  intolerable, 
if  not  shortly  remedied. 

**  My  anxiety  to  preserve  peace  with  France  is  known  to  you ;  and 
it  must  be  the  wish  of  every  prudent  man  that  no  honorable  expedient 
for  avoiding  a  rupture  be  omitted.  Yet  there  are  bounds  to  all  things. 
This  country  cannot  see  its  trade  an  absolute  prey  to  France  without 
resistance.  We  seem  to  bo  where  we  were  with  Qreat  Britain,  when 
Mr.  Jay  was  sent  there ;  and  I  cannot  discern  but  that  the  spirit  of 
the  policy  then  pursued  with  regard  to  England  will  be  the  proper  one 
now  in  respect  to  France  j  viz.,  a  solemn  and  final  appeal  to  the  justice 
and  interest  of  France,  and  if  this  will  not  do.  measures  of  self-defence. 
Any  thing  is  better  than  absolute  humiliation. 

*'  France  has  already  gone  much  farther  than  Great  Britain  ever 
did.  I  give  vent  to  my  impressions  on  tliis  subject,  though,  I  am  per 
Buaded,  the  train  of  your  own  reflections  cannot  materially  vary." 
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The  President  wrote  to  him : 

«  The  conduct  of  France  towards  this  Coontrj,  is  acoording  to  mj 
ideas  of  it,  outrageous  beyond  conception ;  not  to  be  warranted  by  Iier 
treaty  with  us ;  by  the  law  of  nations ;  by  any  principle  of  justice,  or 
even  by  a  regard  to  decent  appearances.  In  some  of  the  Gazettes  and 
in  conversation  also,  it  is  suggested,  that  an  Envoy  Extraordinary 
ought  to  be  sent  to  France ;  but  has  not  General  Pinckney  gone  there 
already  for  the  express  purpose  of  explaining  matters  and  remoying 
inquietudes?  With  what  more  could  another  be  charged?  What 
would  that  gentleman  think  of  having  a  person  treading  on  his  heels, 
by  the  time  he  Lad  arrived  at  Paris,  when  the  arguments  used  to  in- 
duce him  to  go  there  are  all  that  could  be  urged  to  influence  the  other? 
And  where  is  the  character  to  be  had  acceptable  and  qualified  for  sodi 
a  trust  ?  The  sooner  you  can  give  me  your  sentiments  on  these  que- 
ries the  more  pleasing  they  will  be  to,  Dear  Sir,  Your  sincere  friend.'* 

The  day  *  on  which  Hamilton's  letter  was  written  to 
the  President,  he  transmitted  a  message  to  Congress,  cov- 
ering a  letter  from  Pickering  to  the  American  Envoy  at 
Paris,  which  contained  the  contemplated  review  of  the 
conduct  of  France,  together  with  copies  of  all  the  com- 
munications which  had  passed  between  the  department  of 
State,  Fauchet,  Adet  and  Monroe. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  enclosing  this  document,  Hamil- 
ton observed  to  the  Secretary  of  State : 

"  I  have  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  It  is  a  substantia]  satisfactory 
paper,  will  do  good  in  this  Country,  and  as  to  France,  I  presume  events 
will  govern  there.  Is  it  not  proper  to  call  upon  the  merchants  to  fur- 
nish your  department  with  statements  and  proofs  of  the  spoliatioiis 
which  we  have  suffered  from  the  French,  as  was  done  when  the  Eng- 
lish were  in  their  mischievous  career?  " 

Congress  directed  this  vindication  to  be  published. 
The  publication  was  denounced  in  the  ''  Aurora,"  in  which 

•  Jan.  19. 
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Adet's  note  had  first  appeared,  as  an  unjustifiable  attempt 
to  irritate  the  people.* 

Hamilton's  views  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion were  disclosed  in  the  following  reply  to  the  Presi- 
dent's last  letter.  It  bore  date  the  twenty-second  of 
January : 

"  The  sitting  of  the  Court  and  an  uncommoD  pressure  of  business 
hare  unavoidably  delayed  an  answer  to  your  last  favor.  I  have  read 
with  attention  Mr.  Pickering^s  letter.  It  is,  in  the  main,  a  substantial 
and  satisfactory  paper,  will  in  all  probability  do  considerable  good  m 
enlightening  public  opinion  at  home,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  con- 
tains any  thing  which  wfll  do  harm  elsewhere.  It  wants  however  in 
various  parts  that  management  of  expression  and  iuaviter  in  mode 
which  a  man  more  used  to  diplomatic  communication  could  have  given 
it,  and  which  would  have  been  happy,  if  united  with  its  other  merits. 

^  I  have  reflected  as  maturely  as  time  has  permitted  on  the  idea  of 
an  extraordinary  mission  to  France ;  and  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions, I  rather  incline  to  it  under  some  shape  or  other.  As  an  imita- 
tion of  what  was  done  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  argue  to  the 
people  equal  solicitude.  To  France  it  will  have  a  similar  aspect,  (for 
Pinckney  will  be  considered  there  as  a  mere  substitute  in  ordinary 
course  to  Mr.  Monroe)  and  will  in  some  degree  soothe  her  pride.  The 
influence  on  party,  if  a  man  in  whom  the  opposition  has  confidence  is 
sent,  will  be  considerable  in  the  event  of  non-success.  And  it  will  be 
to  France  a  bridge  over  which  she  may  more  easily  retreat. 

*  Madison  to  Jeflbrson,  Jaa  29,  1797.  After  speaking  of  the  reply  to 
Adet's  note,  he  writes :  **  The  British  party  since  this  overt  patronage  of  their 
caose,  no  longer  wear  the  mask.  A  war  with  France,  and  an  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  enter  both  into  print  and  conversation ;  and  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  a  push  will  be  made  to  screw  np  the  President  to  that  point 
before  he  qnits  the  office.** 

Again,  avowing  his  embarrassment  as  to  Pickering's  answer  to  Adet,  he 
remarks :  "  Silence  may  be  oonstmed  into  approbation.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  opportonity  will  be  given  for  negatiring  an  i4>proving 
resolution ;  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  a  vote  of  positive  disapproba- 
tion in  any  foim  whatever,  could  be  safely  risked  in  the  House ;  or,  if  pressed, 
whether  the  public  opinion  would  not  be  brought  to  side  with  the  Executive 
■gainst  it." 
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"  The  best  form  of  the  thing  in  my  yiew  is  a  commission,  indndhn 
three  persons  who  may  be  called  '  Commissioners  plenipotentiaTj  and 
extraordinary.'  Two  of  the  threo  should  be  Mr.  Madiscm  and  Mr 
Finckney ;  a  third  may  be  taken  from  the  Northern  States,  and  I  know 
of  none  better  than  Mr.  Cahot^  who,  or  any  tvoo  of  whom,  may  be  em- 
powered to  act. 

^  Mr.  Madison  will  have  the  confidence  of  the  French  and  of  tht 
opposition.  Mr.  Pinckney  will  have  something  of  the  same  advantage 
in  an  inferior  degree.  Mr.  Cabot,  without  being  able  to  preyent  thdr 
doing  what  is  right,  will  be  a  salutary  check  upon  too  much  Oallieitm^ 
and  his  real  commercial  knowledge  will  supply  their  want  of  it.  Be- 
sides that,  he  will  eigoy  the  confidence  of  all  the  friends  of  the  Admin- 
istration. His  disposition  to  preserve  peace  is  ardent  and  unqualified. 
This  plan  too,  I  think,  will  consist,  with  all  reasonable  attention  to  Mr. 
Pinckney's  feelings. 

*^  Or  (which  hovrever  I  think  less  eligible)  Mr.  Madison  and  Bir. 
Pinckney  only  may  be  joint  commissioners,  without  a  third  person. 
I£r.  Cabot,  (if  appointed  without  being  consulted,)  will,  I  think,  cer- 
tainly go.    If  not,  the  other  two  may  act  without  him. 

'^  The  power  to  the  Commissioners  will  be  to  adjust  amicably  mu- 
tual oompensationB,  and  the  compensations  which  may  be  due  by  either 
party ;  and  to  revise  and  remodify  the  politieal  and  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  two  Countries.  In  the  exercise  of  their  power,  they  must 
be  restrained  by  precise  instructions  to  do  nothing  inconsistent  with 
our  other  existing  treaties,  or  with  the  principles  of  construction  ol 
those  with  France,  adopted  by  our  Executive  government,  as  declared 
in  its  public  acts  and  communications ;  and  nothing  to  extend  our  p^ 
litical  relations  in  respect  to  alliance ;  but  to  endeavor  to  get  rid  of 
the  mutual  guarantee  in  the  treaty  ;  or,  if  that  shall  be  impracticabia, 
to  stipulate  specific  succors  in  lien  of  it,  as  so  many  troops,  so  many 
ships,  so  much  money,  &c. ;  strictly  confining  the  casus  /esderis  to  fu- 
ture d^ensive  tears,  after  a  general  and  complete  pacification  terminatr* 
ing  the  present  war ;  and  defining  offensive  war  to  be ;  where  then 
is  either  a  first  declaration  of  war  agamst  the  ally,  or  a  first  commis- 
sion of  actual  hostility  on  the  territory  or  property  of  the  ally  by  In- 
vasion or  capture.  As  to  commerce,  with  the  above  restrictions,  then 
may  be  full  discretion.    These  are  merely  inaccurate  outline& 

'*  Unless  Mr.  Madison  will  go,  there  is  scarcely  another  cfaarKtor 
that  will  afford  advantage.    Cogent  motives  of  public  utility  most 
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prevail  over  personal  oonBiderations.  Mr.  Pinckney  may  be  told  in  a 
private  letter  from  you  that  this  is  an  unavoidable  concession  to  the 
pressure  of  pubL'c  exigency,  and  the  state  of  internal  parties.  With 
true  respect  and  affectionate  attachment,  I  have  the  honor  to  be.^' 

During  this  period,  the  several  States  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  appointment  of  the  Electors  of  President, 
and  sufficient  indications  of  the  popular  feeling  had  been 
given  early  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  ninety-seven 
to  indicate  the  result. 

The  course  which  Hamilton  had  strenuously  advised 
was  not  pursued.  A  friend  writing  to  him  from  Boston,* 
remarked  : 

'^  A  majority  of  our  electors  were  at  first  inclined  to  throw  away 
their  votes  from  Mr.  Pinckney  lest  he  should  rise  above  Adams ;  but 
your  information  showing  the  danger  of  so  doing,  decided  all  but  three, 
who  were  determined,  upon  interested  and  personal  motives  to  waste 
theirs.  Several  hours  were  spent  in  discussion  before  they  voted. 
The  result  was  sixteen  for  Adams,  thirteen  for  Pinckney ;  several 
of  Adams's  particular  friends  were  very  busy  to  induce  these  three 
to  stand  firm.  They  are  extremely  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  not 
without  reason.  Should  Pinckney  have  been  elected,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  Adams  and  many  of  his  friends  will  be  very  clamorous. 
They  will  swear  the  union  of  Pinckney  with  them  was  a  trick  to 
prevent  his  election ;  and  many  of  us  here  shall  never  again  be 
upon  terms  with  him.  He  will  never  forgive  our  not  being  willing 
to  hazard  all  to  save  him.  His  disposition  will  not  brook  the  disap* 
pomtment,  and  he  may  be  hurried  by  his  temper  to  break  w.th  every 
one  who  preferred  the  public  to  him. 

"  Should  he  fail,  which  I  expect,  some  attempts  should  be  made  to 
conciliate  and  appease  him,  or  serious  inconveniences  may  result  It 
may  be  well  for  you  and  Qovernor  Jay  with  the  President  to  contemr 
plate  the  event,  and  arrange  for  it  Votes  were  solicited  for  Burr,  but 
he  will  not  receive  one  in  New  England." 
\ 

The  intimations  as  to  unfair  dealing  towards  Adams, 
*  Stephen  Higginson. 
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made  as  to  the  first  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi 
dent,  are  repeated  as  to  this  election.  The  distinct  un 
derstanding  among  the  Federalists  was,  that  an  equal 
vote  should  be  given  by  them  to  the  two  candidates, 
Adams  and  Pinckney,  their  first  object  being  to  exclude 
Jefierson  from  either  office.  These  intimations  point  to 
Hamilton.  The  truth  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
vote  of  New  York,  believed  to  have  been  given  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views,  was  also  in  fulfilment  of  this  primary 
purpose.  It  was  unanimous  for  Adams  and  Pinckney. 
The  failure  to  sustain  Pinckney  was  on  the  part  of  the 
immediate  friends  of  Adams,  eighteen  of  the  electoral 
voles  of  New  England  given  to  him,  were  diverted  from 
Pinckney.*  Adams  himself  contradicted  the  calumny 
upon  Hamilton,  though  the  afler  intrigues  of  Jefierson  led 
him  to  believe  it.f 

"  The  issue  of  the  election,"  Hamilton  observes,  "  de- 
monstrated the  wisdom  of  the  plan  which  had  been  aban- 
doned,;]; and  how  greatly,  in  departing  from  it,  the  cause 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  man.  But  for  an  extraordi- 
nary occurrence,  the  departure  would  have  made  Jefier- 
son President.  In  each  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  Adams  had  one  vote.  In 
the  two  latter  States,  the  one  vote  was  as  much '  against 

*  Life  of  John  Adams,  L  493,  494. 

f  **PhocioQ,  the  exSecretaiy  (Hamilton)  and  their  connections  did  not 
I  helieve,  meditate  hj  surprise,  to  hring  in  Pincknej.  I  belieye,  thej  hon- 
estly meant  to  bring  in  me,  but  they  were  frightened  with  a  belief  that  I 
should  fail,  and  they,  in  their  agonj,  thonght  it  better  to  bring  in  Pinckney, 
than  Jefferson ;  and  some,  I  believe,  preferred  bringing  in  Pinckney  President 
rather  than  Jefferson  should  be  Vice  President'* — Adamses  Works,  viii.  524, 
18  Feb.,  1797.  ^ 

X  The  votes  were :  Adams,  71 ;  Jeiftnon,  68 ;  Pinckney,  69 ;  Burr,  80 ; 
Clinton,  7.  In  Virginia,  Burr  received  one  vote ;  in  North  Carolina,  6 ;  in 
Georgia,  none.    These  States  gave  an  onanimons  vote  for  Jefierson. 
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the  stream  of  popular  prejudice  as  it  was  against  the 
opinions  of  the  other  electors.  Had  only  one  of  them 
thrown  his  vote  into  the  other  scale,  there  would  have 
been  an  equality  and  no  election.  Had  two  done  it  the 
choice  would  have  fallen  on  Jefferson."  * 

Had  the  plan  been  faithfully  adhered  to,  Pinckney 
would  have  been  chosen  President  by  eighty  votes, 
Adams  Vice  President.  The  dignity  of  the  Government 
would  have  been  maintained,  the  policy  of  Washington's 
administration  adhered  to ;  and  a  long  train  of  conse- 
quences, which,  to  this  day,  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people,  prevented. 

In  another  letter  from  the  same  source,t  his  correct 
perception  of  the  character  of  Adams  is  seen. 

Higginson  wrote  to  Hamilton : 

*^  The  election  of  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  be  secured  but  with  an  ex- 
cess only  of  one  vote,  which  is  close  work  indeed.  This,  while  it 
ayoids  the  point  I  before  stated  to  you,  will  involye  another,  I  fear 
more  dangerous  and  difficult  The  blind  or  devoted  partisans  of 
Adams,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  his  being  elected,  seem  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  danger  he  was  in  of  Ming,  and  they  have  the  follj  to 
say,  that  this  danger  was  incurred  wholly  by  the  arrangement  of  push- 
ing him  and  Pinckney  together.  They  go  further,  and  say  that  this 
arrangement  was  intended  to  bring  in  Pinckney  and  exclude  him. 
They  affect  to  bcliere  this  to  have  been  the  intention  because  the  char- 
acter of  Adams  for  discernment  and  independence  forbid  all  hope  of 
influencing  the  decisions  of  the  Executive,  he  being  the  President ;  but 
had  Pinckney  been  introduced,  his  pliability  would  have  continued  the 
influence  of  a  few  over  the  measures  of  the  Executive  which  has  been 
too  conspicuous  during  the  present  administration. 

"  At  the  head  of  this  junto,  as  they  call  it,  they  place  you  and  Mr. 
Jay4  and  they  attribute  the  design  to  him  and  you  of  excludmg  Ad- 

*  Hamilton's  Worki,  vii.  695.  f  S.  Iligg^n. 

I  Letter  of  John  Adama,  Dec.  12,  1796:  "They,  *tbe  Sonthom  gentle- 
men,'  certainly  with  Adams  elected  rather  than  Pinckney.    Perhaps  it  is  be- 
VoL.  VI.— 37 
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( from  the  chair,  which  the  arrangement  alluded  to  was  intended  to 
effect  Thej  affect  also  to  belieye,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
Country  to  haye  Jefferson  for  Vice  President  rather  than  Pinckncy; 
that  he  will  serre  readily  under  Adams  and  will  be  influenced  bj  and 
coincide  with  him. 

'^  These  sentiments,  howerer  foolish  and  impudent  they  may  ap- 
pear, are  dealt  out  freely  by  some  of  his  particular  connectionB,  who 
■eem  to  consider  the  country  as  made  for  the  man,  and  not  the  man 
for  the  country ;  and  it  is  behoyed,  that  Adams  himself  entertaim 
them,  perhaps  has  communicated  them.  Those  who  know  the  man, 
will  not  be  much  surprised,  if  he  should  himself  say  the  same  thingi 
when  his  feelings  are  up ;  and  it  may  happen,  that  belieying  this,  he  may 
be  cool  and  distant  towards  those  with  whom  he  ought  to  be  intimati^ 
and  consult  upon  important  occasions.  With  sueh  imprea»iim9  he  m^ 
aUaeh  himself  to  Jefftnon^  if  he  conducts  with  address,  and  adopts  a 
line  of  conduct  towards  his  former  friends  which  will  diyide,  and  may 
much  weaken  the  Federal  interest.  I  suggest  to  you  thus  much,  per- 
haps not  new,  with  a  view  to  prepare  you  for  appearances  which  might 
othmnse  alarm  some  of  oar  friends  who  may  not  expect  them.  Pos- 
sibly, you  may  think  of  some  mode  of  preycnting  the  inoonvenienoes 
which  I  fear  to  result  fh>m  what  I  apprehend  to  be  Adams's  fedings."  * 

Subsequent  events  proved  how  well-founded  these 
apprehensions  were.  Hamilton  felt  all  their  force,  and 
was  the  more  earnest  so  to  direct  the  opinions  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  people  as  to  compel  an  adherence  to  the 
policy  by  which  the  honor  and  the  peace  of  the  United 
States  had  been  preserved. 

With  the  people  at  large  that  policy  had  gained 
strength.  They  understood  and  they  appreciated  it.  But 
those  who  looked  behind  the  scenes  saw  among  the  Fed- 

cauM  Hamilton  and  Jay  are  said  to  be  for  Pinckney."  So  jealous  bad  Adami 
been  as  to  Jay,  that  when  the  latter  was  appointed  enyoy  to  Great  Britain, 
Adams  wrote :  **  Jay  is  to  immortalixe  himself  over  again  by  keeping  peace. 
This  will  depend  on  the  yalor  of  the  French.     /  Vegin^  to  rejoice  in  their  mo- 

I  more  than  I  did,*    Works  of  John  Adams,  I  498,  495. 

>  Higgmson  to  Hamilton.    Hamilton's  Works,  tL  191.     Jan.  12,  1797. 
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eralists  in  Congress,  though  zealous  for  the  right,  great 
diversity  of  views,  great  want  of  concert,  great  lack  of 
energy. 

In  his  last  letter  to  the  President,  Hamilton  had  indi- 
cated the  course  whiclv.he  thought  ought  to  be  pursued. 
These  views  were  also  communicated  to  Sedgewick,  now 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  to  other  persons. 

"What  are  we  to  do,*'  he  inquired,*  "with  regard  to  our  good  al- 
lies ?  are  we  to  leave  our  commeroe  a  free  prey  to  them  ?  I  hope  not 
It  seems  to  me  we  are  even  beyond  the  point  at  which  we  were  with 
Qreat  Britain  when  Jay  was  sent  there ;  and  that  something  like  a 
similar  plan  ought  to  be  pursued ;  that  1%  we  ought  to  make  a  final 
effort  to  accommodate,  and  then  resort  to  measures  of  defence.  I  be* 
liere  ere  long  an  embargo  on  our  eton  vesseli  will  be  advisable,  to  last 
till  the  conduct  of  France  changes, — or  till  it  is  ascertained  it  will  not 
change.  In  the  last  event  the  following  system  may  be  adopted — to 
grant  special  letters  of  marque  with  authority  to  repel  aggressions  and 
capture  assailants — to  equip  our  frigates — to  arm  a  number  of  sloops 
of  war  of  existing  vessels  to  convoy  our  merchantmen. 

^  This  may  be  a  middle  term  to  general  hostility,  though  it  may 
slide  into  the  latter.  Yet  in  this  case  it  may  be  well  to  let  France 
make  the  progress.  But  at  all  events  we  must  protect  our  commeroe 
and  save  our  honor.'^ 

"  I  hope,"  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  "  my 
dear  sir,  eflfectual  measures  are  taking  to  bring  us  to  some 
issue  with  France  to  ascertain  whether  her  present  plan 
is  to  be  persisted  in  or  abandoned.  For  surely  our  Com- 
merce ought  not  to  be  thus  an  undefended  prey." 

^What,"  he  had  written  to  Smith,  *^are  you  about  in  Congress? 
Our  afibirs  seem  to  be  at  a  very  critkal  point  with  France.  We  seem 
to  be  brought  to  the  same  pomt  with  her  as  we  were  with  Great  Brit* 
ain,  when  Jay  was  sent  there. 

'^  One  last  effort  of  negotiation  to  produce  accommodation  andre- 

•  Jan.  20,  1797. 
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dress,  or  meuores  of  self-defence.  Hare  you  any  thoughts  of  in  em- 
bargo ?  There  may  be  ere  long  a  necessity  for  it  Are  you  in  earnest 
•bout  additional  reyenue?  This  is  very  necessary.  Mrs.  De  Neo^ 
Tille,  widow  of  Mr.,  is  on  her  way  to  Philadelphia  to  solicit  the  kind- 
ness of  Congress  in  yirtue  of  services  rendered  the  American  cause  by 
lier  husband.  You  probably  know  their  history,  as  South  Carolina 
was  particularly  concerned.  From  what  I  have  heard,  it  seems  to  me 
her  pretensions  on  the  score  of  her  husband  to  the  kindness  of  this 
country  are  strong.  As  a  distressed  and  amiable  woman  she  has  a 
daim  to  everybody's  kindness.'^ 

In  the  prospect  of  a  collision  with  Great  Britain, 
Hamilton  had  done  much  by  his  publications  to  influence 
opinion. 

All  sensitive  to  the  impending  danger,  he  again  ap- 
peared the  advocate  of  the  national  honor  in  a  series  of 
essays  over  the  signature  of  "Americus'*  entitled  the 
"Warning." 

The  principal  object  of  these  essays  was,  to  cause  to 
be  carried  into  efiect  the  measures  he  had  advised  in  pri- 
vate, to  expose  with  a  bold  hand  the  destructive  designs 
of  France,  and  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  people  to  an  eleva- 
tion equal  with  probable  emergencies. 

At  each  successive  victory,  her  usurpation  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  hitherto  independent  nations  was  the  more 
conspicuous.  Domineering  in  her  demands,  overreaching 
in  her  negotiations,  predatory  in  her  purpose,  her  insolent 
prosperity  spared  no  victim.  Of  this,  her  conduct  as  to 
the  decree  to  annihilate  all  neutral  trade  gave  eminent 
proofs.  Her  disavowal  of  this  rescript  showed  her  hesi- 
tation in  the  first  instance  to  violate,  and  her  final  disre- 
gard of,  the  opinions  of  the  world.  The  very  principle 
she  had  incorporated  in  her  treaty  of  seventeen  hundred 
seventy-eight  and  agreed  to  guarantee,  was  the  principle 
she  was  the  first  to  trample  under  foot. 
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Holland  she  had  effectually  excluded  from  the  ocean. 
The  free  cities  of  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  she  had  re- 
<iuired  to  interdict  all  commerce  ^ith  England  ; — and,  at 
the  pause  of  the  former,  had  recalled  her  resident  mints* 
tef.  Denmark  had  been  again  insulted  with  a  similar 
requisition.  Copenhagen  was  the  scene  of  a  controversy, 
only  less  offensive  than  that  which  had  so  recently  occur- 
red at  Philadelphia. 

In  the  first  of  these  ''Warnings"^  Hamilton  por- 
trayed the  new  policy  of  France,  to  reduce  England  to 
submission  by  extinguishing  the  sources  of  her  revenue 
and  credit ;  and  to  accomplish  this  by  the  total  interrup- 
tion of  all  neutral  commerce,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  what  was  subsequeatly  called  the  ''continental  sys- 
tem." 

By  her  restraints  on  all  the  Italian  States  the  British 
trade  was  to  be  expelled  the  Mediterranean. — Spain  lent 
her  aid  in  the  south  of  Europe,  her  sway  in  the  north  was 
assured.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  remained  the  only 
obstacle  to  her  intolerable  tyranny.  "  Her  alleged  dis- 
contents," he  said,  "  were  mere  weapons  furnished  to  her 
adherents  to  defend  her  cause."  "Her  conduct  from 
the  commencement  of  her  successes  had,  by  gradual  de- 
velopments, betrayed  a  spirit  of  universal  domination,  an 
opinion  that  she  has  the  right  to  be  the  Legislatrix  of  na- 
tions— that  they  are  all  bound  to  submit  to  her  mandate^ 
to  take  from  her,  their  moral,  political  and  religious  creeds 
—that  her  plastic  and  regenerating  hand  is  to  mould  them 
into  whatever  shape  she  thinks  fit,  and  that  her  interest  is 
to  be  the  sole  measure  of  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  specious*  pretence  of  enlightening  mankind, 
and  reforming  their  civil  institutions,  is  the  varnish  to  the 
real  design  of  subjugating  them." 

•  Jin.  27, 1707. 
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His  object  he  declared  was,  **  not  to  rouse  a  spirit  ot 
hostility  against  her,  or  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  we 
ought  of  choice  to  participate  in  the  war  against  her.  He 
intended  merely  to  justify  the  motives  of  honor,  which 
forbid  our  stooping  to  be  compelled^  either  to  submit  with- 
out resistance  to  a  virtual  war  on  her  part,  or  to  avert 
her  blows  by  engaging  in  the  war  on  her  side." 

When  the  indiscriminate  seizure  of  our  vessels  by 
British  cruisers  under  the  order  of  the  sixth  of  November, 
seventeen  hundred  ninety-three,  he  wrote,  had  brought 
our  affairs  with  Great  Britain  to  a  crisis,  which  led  to  the 
measure  of  sending  a  special  envoy  to  that  country,  it  was 
well  understood  that  the  issue  of  that  mission  was  to  de- 
termine the  question  of  peace  or  war  between  the  two 
nations. 

''  In  like  manner,"  he  stated,  ^*  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
our  Executive  will  make  a  solemn  and  final  appeal  to  the 
justice  and  interest  of  France,  will  insist  in  mild  but  ex- 
plicit terms  on  the  reconciliation  of  the  pretension  to  in- 
tercept the  lawful  commerce  of  neutrals  with  the  enemies 
of  France,  and  the  institution  of  some  equitable  mode  of 
ascertaining  and  retributing  the  losses  which  the  exercise 
of  it  has  inflicted  on  our  merchants.  If  the  experiment 
shall  fail,  there  will  be  nothing  leA  but  to  repel  aggres- 
sion, and  defend  our  commerce  and  independence.  The 
resolution  to  do  this  will  then  be  imposed  on  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  painful  but  irresistible  necessity ;  and  it  were 
an  outrage  to  the  American  name  and  character  to  doubt 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  approve  the  res- 
olution, and  will  support  it  with  a  constancy  worthy  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause  and  of  the  glory  they  have  here- 
tofore deserved  and  acquired." 

After  a  warm  appeal  in  which  was  depicted  the  con- 
duct of  the  ^*  servile  minions  who  had  no  sensibility  to  in- 
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jury  but  when  it  came  from  Great  Britain — who  were 
unconscious  of  any  rights  to  be  protected  against  France, 
who  traitorously  labored  to  detach  the  people  from. the 
Government  and  to  turn  against  it  for  pretended  faults, 
the  resentment  which  the  real  injuries  of  France  ought  to 
inspire,^  he  instanced  her  conduct  to  Genoa  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  the  United  States  were  to  expect.  Her  or* 
ders  to  her  citizens  and  their  captures  were  in  fact  war, 
**  war  of  the  worst  kind — war  on  owe  sidb."  **  Whether,** 
he  exclaimed,  **  our  determination  be  to  lock  up  our  trade 
by  embargoes,  or  to  permit  our  commerce  to  continue  to 
float  an  unprotected  prey  to  French  cruisers,  our  degra- 
dation and  ruin  will  be  equally  complete.  The  destruc- 
tion of  our  navigation  and  commerce,  the  annihilation  of 
our  mercantile  capital,  the  dispersion  and  loss  of  our  sea- 
men obliged  to  emigrate  for  subsistence,  the  extinction  of 
our  revenue,  the  fall  of  public  credit,  the  stagnation  of 
every  species  of  industry,  the  general  impoverishment  of 
our  citizens,  these  will  be  minor  evils  in  the  dreadful  cat- 
alogue. Some  years  of  secunty  and  exertion  might  re- 
pair them,  but  the  humiliation  of  the  American  mind 
would  be  a  lasting  and  a  mortal  disease  in  our  social 
habit.  Mental  debasement  is  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  can  befall  a  people." 

Holland  and  Italy  both  prove  this.  ''The  former 
within  ten  years  has  undergone  two  revolutions  by  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers  without  a  serious  struggle ; 
mutilated  of  precious  portions  of  its  territory  at  home  by 
pretended  benefactors,  but  real  despoilers,  its  dominions 
abroad  slide  into  the  possession  of  its  enemies  rather  as 
derelicts  than  as  the  acquisitions  of  victory.  Its  fleets 
surrender  without  a  blow.  Important  only  by  the  spoils 
which  it  ofiers  no  less  to  its  friends  than  to  its  enemies — 
every  symptom  in  its  afiairs  is  portentous  of  national  an- 
nihilation. 
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**  In  weak  or  young  nations  it  is  often  wise  to  hold 
parley  with  insult  and  injury,  but  to  capitulate  with  op- 
pression or  rather  to  surrender  at  discretion  is  in  any 
nation  that  has  any  power  of  resistance,  at  all  times  as 
foolish  as  it  is  contemptible.  The  honor  of  /l  n ation 
19  ITS  LIFE.  There  is  treason  in  the  sentiment  avowed 
in  the  language  of  some  and  betrayed  by  the  conduct  of 
others,  that  we  ought  to  bear  any  thing  from  France 
rather  than  to  go  to  war  with  her.  The  nation  which 
can  prefer  disgrace  to  danger  is  prepared  for  a  Master 
and  deserves  one.'' 


CHAPTER    CXXXV. 

These  appeals,  it  has  been  observed,  were  made  to  incite 
the  Government  to  energy,  and  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
nation. 

In  his  close  observation  of  the  events  which  were 
passing  in  Europe,  while  Hamilton  saw  that  there  was 
much  error,  much  delusion  among  the  people ;  he  saw 
and  he  lamented  more  the  errors  of  their  Governments. 

With  resources  which  the  long  subsequently  protract- 
ed struggle  proved  to  be  equal  to  all  that  struggle  de- 
manded, he  could  discover  no  comprehensive  system, 
combining  and  directing  these  resources.  Irresolute 
counsels  underrated  the  power  of  resistance,  overrated 
the  antagonistic  force,  and,  in  a  crisis,  when  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  established  governments  ought  to  have  been 
concentrated,  they  yielded  to  despondence. 

The  qualities  exhibited  by  the  armies  of  France  con- 
firmed his  conviction,  that  as  her  wars  continued,  the 
contest  would  become  more  equal.  Their  stratagem, 
their  active  impetuosity  had  never  been  surpassed,  but 
their  insubordination  in  defeat,  their  appetite  for  plunder, 
their  susceptibility,  assured  him  that  they  were  not  irre- 
sistible. The  causes  which  had  given  France  her  supe- 
riority in  arms  were  tending  to  the  same  result  among 
her  adversaries.     Her  people  had  become  soldiers  from 
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necessity^  the  same  necessity  would  render  all  Europe  an 
empire  of  soldiers. 

Instead  of  desponding,  Hamilton  remarked,  ^'  There  is 
no  end  to  the  folly  of  the  men  who  are  contending  for 
the  cause  of  the  whole  world.'*  He  determined,  that  as 
far  as  his  influence  could  reach,  such  should  not  be  the 
reproach  of  the  American  counsels. 

All  the  recommendations  in  the  President's  speech 
had  been  shaped  by  him,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  country,  but  to  its  fast  approach 
ing  exigencies. 

A  reinforcement  of  the  provisions  for  discharging  the 
debt  was  the  first  thing  to  be  accomplished.  It  was  ne- 
cessary,  not  only  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  great  object, 
but  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  public  credit.  To  withhold 
supplies  was  but  a  part  of  the  pernicious  policy  of  the 
opposition ;  they  also  labored  to  instil  distrust  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  finances."^ 

The  situation  of  Europe  having  prevented  the  further 
negotiation  of  loans  abroad  deprived  the  Treasury  of  a 
great  resource.  The  depredations  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  curtailed  the  public  revenue,  im- 
paired  private  credit,  and  limited  the  disposable  means  of 
individuals,  too  widely  adventured  in  speculations. 

Owing  to  these  causes  and  to  the  apprehension  of  a 
war  with  France,  in  raising  a  domestic  loan  of  five  mil- 
lions at  six  per  cent.,  recently  authorized,  only  eighty 
thousand  dollars  were  subscribed.  Thus  pressed,  the 
Treasury  was  obliged  to  resort  to  a  sale  of  stock.  The 
question  was  between  a  sale  of  that  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  held  by  the  Government,  recently  author- 
ized by  Congress,  and  of  other  stocks. 

•  Jeffenon'f  Works,  iiL  82a 
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Hamilton  again  dissuaded  the  former  measure.  '^I 
have,*'  he  wrote  to  Wolcott,  "received  your  letter  of  the 
first.  I  deplore  the  picture  it  gives,  and  henceforth  wish 
to  forget  there  is  a  bank  or  a  treasury  in  the  United 
States,  though  I  shall  not  forget  my  regard  to  individuals. 
I  do  not  see  one  argument  in  any  possible  shape  of  the 
thing  for  the  sale  of  bank  stock  or  against  the  sale  of  tho 
other  stock,  which  does  not  apply  vice  versa^  and  I  shall 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  infatuated  steps  that  ever 
was  adopted.     God  bless  you." 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  reasons  which  forbade  it, 
the  commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  ordered  a  sale  of 
the  bank  stock. 

Much  as  the  financial  embarrassments  were  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  course  of  the  Democratic  party,  its  leaders 
rejoiced  at  this  decision. 

Giles,  the  instrument  of  Jeflferson,  now  declared  in  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  "  There  is  a  declension  of  pub- 
lic and  private  credit,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  fiscal  ar- 
rangements of  the  Government."  This  declaration  at  a 
moment  when  confidence  was  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  nation,  attracted  the  attention  of  Hamilton.  He  made 
it  the  basis  of  a  publication  entitled  "  Anti-Demagogue." 

''It  is  palpable,"  he  said,  ^  to  all  Europe,  as  well  as  to  America,  that 
the  fiscal  racasores  of  Goyernrocnt  had  raised  our  national  credit  from 
a  state  of  extreme  depression,  to  a  Icyel  with  that  of  anj  other  Coun- 
try. If  it  has  suffered  anj  abatement,  what  are  the  real  causes  ?  Ob- 
Tiouslj  the  principal  cause  is,  a  doubt  as  to  the  stability  of  our  sjstem, 
produced  unequivocally  by  the  hostile  conduct  of  the  party  of  which 
Giles  is  a  leader;  in  conjanction  with  the  uncertainty  which  :s  occar 
sioned  by  the  conyulsions  of  Europe,  which  affect,  in  a  degree,  all  com- 
mercial countries  coni:ectod  with  that  quarter  of  the  earth. 

'*  The  funding  system,  on  which  rests  our  national  credit,  has  been 
80  vehemently  assailed  by  his  party,  that  it  has  become  a  question 
whether  it  will  be  long  maintained.    It  has  even  been  innovated  upon 
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Id  the  delicate  article  of  the  Sinking  fund,  which  has  exemplified  the 
danger  of  more  eztenaive  innovations.  This  apprehension  is  of  itself 
public  discredit 

"  The  conduct  of  Giles  and  his  partj,  has  done  more,  it  has  in- 
spired a  diffidence  among  cautious  men  of  the  stability  of  the  Goyem- 
ment  itself;  and  this  has  laid  the  aze  to  the  root  of  public  confidence. 
This  conduct,  likewise,  in  promotmg  opposition  to  the  established 
reyenues,  and  in  counteracting  farther  provisions  to  strengthen  and 
oonfirm  the  system  of  public  credit,  has  tended  materially  to  lessen  its 
¥igor.  The  same  party  by  other  means,  have  contributed  to  the  same 
effect  By  their  eagerness  to  implicate  us  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
by  their  intrigues  to  produce  the  appearance  of  danger  of  a  war  with 
France,  and  by  creating  a  real  danger  of  that  calamity,  by  encouraging 
the  opinions  that  our  nation  is  opposed  to  its  goyemment  and  partial 
io  France,  they  haye  contributed  to  injure  public  credit 

These  are  the  principal  causes  of  any  diminution  of  credit ;  causes 
attributable  alone  to  Giles  and  his  faction.  They  have  done  eyery 
thing  in  their  power  to  wound  public  credit,  and  now  he  has  the  pre- 
sumption to  ascribe  its  declension  to  that  Department  of  government^ 
which  has  done  more  to  establish  public  credit,  than  was  eyer  done  in 
any  other  country  in  the  same  time  and  under  equal  disadvantages. 

"  As  to  private  credit,  a  partial  derangement  exists ;  but  the  ob- 
YX)us  cause  of  this  is  foreign  to  the  fiscal  administration  of  our  Gov- 
ernment This  is  an  excessive  spirit  of  speculation  in  land  and  in 
trade.  Speculation  in  the  funds  has  a  long  time  been  at  an  end.  The 
yast  tracts  of  unsettled  land  which  is  rapidly  rising  in  value,  have 
opened  a  boundless  field  for  a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  led  to  excessive 
operations.  The  war  in  Europe  also  opened  prospects  of  immense 
gains  and  tempted  our  merchants  to  adventure  beyond  their  capitals. 
The  disorders  in  France  have,  in  a  degree,  defeated  their  hopes ;  and  m 
many  instances,  prevented  them  not  only  from  receiving  a  profit,  but 
the  capital  employed."  He  then  adverted  to  a  statement  that  the 
American  property  in  the  hands  of  the  French  reached  eight  or  nins 
millions  of  dollars,  to  which  was  to  be  added  the  amount  of  British 
captures  for  which  restitution  had  not  been  made. 

''As  far,"  he  says,  ''i^  the  confidence  of  the  merchants  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  ability  of  France  had  been  nourished  by  his  party,  they 
are  chargeable  with  the  injuries  to  private  credit  deriyed  from  that 
source. 
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**  The  yerj  declaration,  that  there  exists  a  public  and  priyate  dis- 
credit, and  that  it  is  ascribable  to  the  Qovemment,  tends  to  produce 
or  increase  the  ctIL  All  credit  depends  on  opinion,  and  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  discredit,  from  so  serious  a  cause  as  a  defect  in  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem of  the  Goyemment,  constitutes  the  thing. 

'*  In  a  word,  Giles  never  opens  his  mouth,  but  to  injure  and  dis- 
parage the  Goyemment ;  to  inspire  distrust  and  dislike  of  its  opera- 
tions. If  anj  national  credit  remains,  it  is  not  his  fault ;  unhappilj 
he  has  too  many  fellow-laborers,  and  thej  have  been  too  successful  in 
producing  mischief,  though,  thank  God,  they  haye  fallen  short  of  their 
objects,  and  will  probably  fail  of  their  accomplishment. 

'*  Yet  they  malignantly  triumph  in  the  mischief  they  haye  done, 
and  oyerrating  their  achieyements,  they  endeavor  by  anticipation  to 
transfer  the  odium  to  those  who  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  suj^ 
port  the  Goyemment  and  its  credit" 

The  representation  of  Gallatin  at  the  previous  session 
of  Congress,  that  the  public  debt  instead  of  being  reduced 
had  increased  five  millions;,  was  one  of  the  means  of  shak- 
ing public  confidence.  It  led  to  a  call  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  report  the  true  state  of  the  "  Pub- 
lic Debt." 

This  report  was  a  conclusive  confutation  of  the  esti- 
mate of  Gallatin,  which  had  gone  forth  to  the  people  in  a 
volume  entitled.  "  A  View  of  the  Finances,"  *  in  time  to 
bear  upon  the  Presidential  election. 

*  One  of  the  objections  against  the  fiscal  administration,  most  urged  in 
this  volume,  was,  that  the  moneys  drawn  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  whiskey 
insurrection  were  paid  out  of  a  fund  appropriated  for  other  and  dbtinct  pur- 
poses, '*  they  ioere  not  drawn  agreeably  to  the  ConstUtUion^  in  consequence  of  an 
appropriation  made  by  late.'*  '*  The  expenses  were  defrayed,"  he  says,  "  out  of 
the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  military  establishment**  A  clause  in  a  bill 
framed  by  a  Committee,  of  which  Gallatin  was  a  member,  declaring,  that 
**  the  specific  sums  mentioned  in  it,  should  be  solely  applied  to  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  respectiyely  designated,"  was,  afUr  a  full  debate,  r^cted; 
two  Senators  only  voting  for  it.  Though  he  subsequently  recommended  an 
enactment — '*  that  every  distinct  sum  appropriated  by  any  law,  for  an  olgect 
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It  showed  a  positive  gain  to  the  Treasuiyin  a  term  of 
five  years  exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars,  eTclasive  of 
the  value  of  the  Bank  Stock  above  par ;  an  excess  ac- 
quired  beyond  the  payment  of  interest,  and  of  all  the 
current  expenses  of  the  not-to-be-anticipated  charges  of 
the  Western  insurrection,  and  of  the  Algerine  treaty — 
beyond  the  payment  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  for 
foreign  intercourse  to  preserve  neutrality ;  of  the  frontier 
war ;  of  the  supply  of  arsenals ;  the  fortification  of  har^ 
bors ;  the  building  of  frigates ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  much  of  the  internal  revenue  of  five  years  by  com- 
binations against  its  collection. 

The  intimation  given  by  Hamilton  to  Wolcott,  that 
'^  it  was  a  maxim  in  his  mind,  that  Executive  arrange- 
ments should  not  fail  for  want  of  full  disclosure  to  the 
Legislature,"  had  its  due  eflfect.  Early  in  the  previous 
Session,  Wolcott  submitted  a  statement  to  Congress,  of 
the  debts  and  the  sums  requisite  to  discharge  them.  This 
was  followed  by  a  communication,  as  to  the  mode  of  exe- 
cuting "  the  Act  for  the  Redemption  of  the  debt ; "  as  to 
which,  it  has  been  seen,  he  had  also  consulted  his  prede- 
cessor. Thus  apprised  of  the  demands  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  recommended  an  in- 
crease  of  the  revenue  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of 
dollars.* 

It  has  been  seen,  that  Hamilton  was  of  the  opinion, 

diitinctlj  qpedfied  in  the  law,  shall  be  applicable  on]/  to  that  object,"  jet  bt 
iiiged  that  '*it  will  be  expedient  in  the  seTeral  appropriation  lawi^  etpeeiaO^ 
for  the  war  and  navy  departments,  not  to  tubdivide  the  appropriationi^  bcjoad 
what  is  snbstaotiall/  tm/ul  and  neeeitctry.'" 

*  It  appeared  from  this  Report  tiiat,  bj  appropriating  a  smaD  increase  of 
revenne,  the  whole  foreign  debt  would  be  eztbgnished  in  1809,  and  the  wfaok 
domestic  debt,  (in  addition  to  a  considerable  new  debt,  if  inch  should  arisi,) 
In  1824.  The  required  increase  was  $1,228,799  until  1800— Ihnn  1801  to 
1809,  $2,376,494;  and  from  1809  to  1824,  $1,119,061. 
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that  the  system  of  duties  upon  Imports  had  been  carried 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  sound  policy ;  and  aware^ 
that  it  was  too  uncertain  a  source  of  revenue^  upon 
which  alone  to  base  the  foundation  of  public  credit,  that 
he  had  sought  to  establish  an  eflBcient  system  of  internal 
taxation.  This  system  popular  jealousy  had  narrowed. 
It  became  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  the 
only  resource  which  remained  was  direct  taxation. 

''Taxes  on  houses  and  lands,"  he  had  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  remarked,  should  be  reserved 
''  for  objects  and  occasions  which  more  immediately  inter- 
est the  sensibility  of  the  whole  community,  and  more  di« 
rectly  affect  the  public  safety."  Hence,  though  a  resort 
to  direct  taxation,  recommended  by  Madison  to  Congress 
in  ninety-four,  did  not  then  meet  his  approbation,  he,  now, 
fearing  that  one  of  those  great  occasions  was  about  to 
occur,  looked  with  intense  solicitude  to  their  present  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  obedience  to  instructions  to  report  a  plan  of  direct 
taxation,  a  full  report  was  made  by  Wolcott,  in  which, 
the  system  that  existed  in  the  several  States  was  set  forth 
at  large.  From  this  view,  it  appeared,  that  in  all  but  two 
of  the  States — Vermont  and  Delaware — a  land  tax  was 
then  levied.  The  system  of  each  State  differed  from  the 
others.  To  each  there  were  many  objections.  The  de- 
bates of  Congress  showed,  that  this  was  a  subject  on 
which  there  was  little  probability  of  concert.  The  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  were  seen  to  urge  direct  taxation,  but 
from  a  suspicion  that  their  object  was  to  attach  odium  to 
its  supporters,  the  leading  Federalists  wished  to  postpone 
it.  Hamilton  took  a  different  view.  To  one  of  these  ho 
wrote: 

•  Tho  total  reyenae  wii  16,200,000 ;  nearl/  fiTO-nxths  of  thii  wen  from 
Impaf  ts  and  Toaoage. 
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.« You  seem  to  be  of  opinion  to  defer  to  a  future  period  the  oom- 
menoement  of  direct  taxation.  I  acknowledge  I  am  inclined  to  laj 
hold  of  it  now.  The  leaders  *  of  the  opposite  party  favor  it  now  per- 
haps with  no  good  design.  But  it  will  be  well  to  take  them  while  in 
the  humor,  and  make  them  share  the  responsibility.  This  will  be  the 
more  easj  as  they  are  inclined  to  take  the  lead.  Our  external  affiurs 
are  so  situated,  that  it  seems  to  me  indispensable  to  open  new  qnings 
of  revenue,  and  press  forward  our  little  naval  preparation,  and  be  ready 
for  augmenting  it. 

^'I  have  been  reading  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  this  subject.  I  think  it  does  him  credit.  The  general  j[>rinciple8 
and  objects  are  certainly  good,  nor  am  I  sure  that  any  thing  better  can 
be  done.  I  remember  that  I  once  promised  yon  to  put  in  writing  my 
ideas  on  the  subject.  I  intended  to  have  done  it  and  communicated 
them  to  the  Secretary.  My  hurry  and  press  of  business  prevented 
me,  but  I  concluded  lately  to  devote  an  evening  to  a  rude  sketch  and 
to  send  it  to  you.  You  may  show  it  to  the  Secretary  and  confer.  If 
in  the  course  of  the  thing  it  can  be  useful  to  the  general  end  we  all 
have  in  view,  it  will  give  me  pleasure.  If  not,  there  will  have  been 
but  little  time  misspent.  Of  course  no  use  will  be  made  of  it  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  views  of  the  Treasury  department. 

"  As  to  the  part  which  relates  to  land,  I  do  not  feel  any  strong 
preference  of  my  plan  to  that  in  the  report,  for  this  in  my  opinion 
ought  to  be  considered  only  as  an  auxiliary  and  not  as  the  pith  of  the 
tax.  But  I  have  a  strong  preference  of  my  plan  of  a  House  tax  to  tbit 
in  the  report    These  are  my  reasons. 

'^  It  is  more  comprehensive,  embracing  all  houses,  and  will  be  pro- 
portionably  more  productive.  It  is  more  certain,  avoiding  the  evasioni 
and  partialities  to  which  valuations  will  forever  be  liable,  and  I  think 
is  for  that  reason  likely  to  be  at  least  as  equal.  I  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  rule  of  rates,  adapted  as  they  are  to  characteristic  drcum- 
stances,  will  in  fact  be  more  favorable  to  equality  than  appraisements. 
I  think  the  idea  of  taxing  only  houses  of  above  a  certain  annual  value 
will  be  dissatis&ctory.  The  comparison  of  the  proprietors  of  houses 
hnmediately  above  with  those  immediately  below  the  line  will  beget 
discontent,  and  the  errors  of  valuation  will  bcrease  it. 

''I  think  there  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  throwing  the  weight  o^ 

*  Findley,  Gallatin,  MadiMo,  NIoholaa. 
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the  tax  on  booses,  as  well  because  lands  are  more  difficult  to  manage 
as  because  it  will  fall  in  a  manner  less  dissatisfactory. 

^  I  would  not  bear  hard  in  this  way.  I  would  add,  as  idd,  the 
taxes  contemplated  last  Session,  on  stamps,  collateral  successions — 
new  modifications  of  some  articles  of  imports,  and  let  me  add,  saddle 
horses.  The  idea  of  taxing  slaves  generally  will  not  work  welL  If 
confined  to  all  menial  seryants  for  luxury  as  coachmen,  footmen,  cooks, 
&C.,  it  would  be  eligible." 

In  a  general  letter  to  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  this 
subject  was  also  referred  to. 

"  I  received  your  letter  of  the .    Though  I  do  not  like  in  some 

respects  the  answer  of  the  House  to  the  Speech,  yet  I  frankly  own  I 
had  no  oljection  to  see  it  softened  down.  For  I  think  there  is  no  use 
in  hard  words,  and  in  public  proceedings  would  almost  always  unite 
the  tuaviter  in  modo  with  the  fartiter  in  re, 

^  But  I  must  regret  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  fortiter  in  r«. 
I  perceive  clearly  that  your  measures  will  wear  upon  the  whole  the 
aspect  of  resentment  Without  means  or  energy  sufficient  to  repel  in- 
jury, our  country  will  be  first  ruined,  and  then  we  shall  begin  to  think 
of  defending  ourselves. 

^*I  will  not  enter  much  into  detail,  but  I  will  observe,  that  instead 
of  three  frigates  of  thirty- two,  I  would  prefer  an  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  cutters.  Surely  twenty  of  these  cannot  embarrass  the  most 
squeamish,  and  less  than  this  number  will  be  useless. 

'*  But  from  all  I  can  see  you  will  have  no  revenue.  Over-driven 
theory  everywhere  palsies  the  operations  of  our  government,  and  ren- 
ders all  rational  practice  impossible. 

'^  My  ideas  of  revenue  would  be  a  tax  on  buildings,  one  million.  A 
stamp  tax,  including  perfumeries — a  percentage  on  policies  of  Insur- 
ance, on  collateral  successions  to  real  and  personal  estates,  on  hats, — ^half 
a  million. — Saddle-horses,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. — Salt  (so  as 
to  make  the  whole  twenty-five  per  cent.),  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. — A  total  of  two  millions.  I  have  explained  my  ideas  of  a 
house  tax  to  Wolcott  and  Sedgewick.  It  is  to  take  certain  criteria  of 
difierent  buildings  and  annex  to  them  ratios  not  rates  (what  I  gave 
to  Sedgewick  as  rates  may  serve  as  ratios.)  Then  apportion  the  tax 
among  the  States  and  distribute  the  quota  of  each  among  the  Individ- 
Vol.  VI.— 88 
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nftlB  aooording  to  ratio.  The  aggregate  of  t!ie  ratios  will  represent  the 
quota  of  the  State,  then  as  that  aggr^ate  is  to  the  sum  of  the  quota, 
io  will  be  the  mm  of  the  ratia  of  each  building  to  the  tax  to  be  paid 
by  each  individual. 

*^  I  am  told  an  objection  will  arise  from  the  negro  houses  in  the 
South.  Burely  there  is  no  impracticability  in  annexing  ratios  to  them 
which  will  be  proportional  to  their  taxable  yalue. 

*'  This  plan  will  avoid  the  worst  of  all  iuconvenienoes,  the  arbitrary 
of  valuations ;  and  will  avoid  the  embarrassment,  for  the  present,  of  a 
land  tax,  will  be  also  consistent  with  expedition.  I  entertain  no  doubt 
it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  be  free  from  any  material  objection.  The 
smallness  of  the  tax  will  render  any  material  inequality  impossible. 
You  cannot  compute  fewer  than  six  hundred  thousand  houses,  which, 
at  an  average,  would  be  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  house.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  better  houses  on  the  proposed  plan  would  make  the 
tax  fall  light  on  the  inferior  and  country  houses,  which  is  desirable  in 
recommending  the  first  essay :  nor  would  any  house,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  to  pay  ten  dollars.  What  room  for  serious  objection  ?  Yoa 
then  lay  a  foundation  for  an  annual  million  on  real  property  which 
will  become  a  permanent  accession  to  your  revenue ;  whereas  you  will 
feel  an  endless  embarrassment  about  agreeing  upon  any  tax  on  lands." 

After  much  discussion,  a  bill  was  committed,  provid- 
ing for  a  direct  tax  on  land  and  a  tax  on  slaves,  but,  as 
Hamilton  had  anticipated,  it  was  not  acted  upon. 

From  a  desire  to  avoid  responsibility,  an  expedient 
was  resorted  to  which  he  thought  highly  impolitic.  It 
was  a  resolution,  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  calling  on  the  Debtor  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  balances  found  due  by  them, 
on  a  settlement  of  the  accounts,  which  arose  out  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution. 

Great  warmth  was  seen  during  its  discussion  upon  a 
proposition  of  Nicholas  to  seize  the  stock  held  by  New 
York  in  the  public  funds. 

**  The  agitation  of  this  question,"  Hamilton  wrote,  ^  has  been  every 
way  unfortunate.    There  is  not  an  individual  in  the  State  of  Now 
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Tbrk  vbo  is  not  profoundly  convinced  that  tho  settlement  was  iBhoUg 
artificial^  and  as  it  regarded  the  rule  of  qnotaing,  manifestly  unjust  | 
and  consequently  tkat  there  is  no  justice  in  paying  it  I  never  saw 
but  one  mode  of  getting  tkrougb  the  business,  which  is  for  Congress 
to  call  for  a  certain  sum  of  each  Debtor  State  annually ;  say  a  fiftieth 
part,  declaring  that,  if  not  paid,  each  instalment  shall  bear  interest 
from  the  time  it  becomes  due,  but  till  then  the  principal  to  carry  no 
interest.  I  believe  the  State  for  harmony  sake  would  yield  to  such  an 
arrangement  It  may  be  said,  this  will  be  only  a  nominal  payment 
I  answer :  True — but  an  artificial  balance  ought  only  nominally  to  be 
paid.  The  conduct  of  some  gentlemen  on  the  last  question  has  pained 
me  much.    It  is  inconsistent  with  a  tacit  pledge  of  faith.*' 

The  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  The  only  meas* 
ure  taken  for  an  increase  of  the  revenue  was  the  imposi- 
tion of  additional  duties  upon  a  few  important  articles  of 
consumption. 

Nor  were  the  other  proceedings  of  Congress  more 
efficient. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  militia  system  was,  in  despite  of 
the  earnest  efforts  of  Harper,  abandoned.  The  recom- 
mendation of  a  Military  Academy  was  not  considered. 
The  proposal  to  institute  a  Board  of  Agriculture  resulted 
in  a  Report  recommending  a  central  society  of  Agricul- 
ture to  be  incorporated  by  the  Government.  Nothing 
was  done  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  of 
other  military  supplies.  A  National  University  found 
few   advocates.*      The  Military  establishment  was  re- 

*  This  subject  was  discussed  chiefly  in  reference  to  a  proposal,  that  Con* 
gress  would  authorize  persons  to  receive  a  donation  from  the  President  for 
this  object.  "  The  Report/*  Madison  observed,  **  did  not  call  the  Uuiversitf, 
a  National  University.  It  speaks  of  it  as  an  University  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  thought  there  was  a  material  difference  between  calling  it  an 
University,  and  a  National  University.  Congress  might  form  an  institution 
there,  which  could  not  be  considered  an  Institution  of  the  United  States,  which 
might  nevertheless  have  all  the  good  of  a  National  Institution ;  and  it  was  in 
thia  qualified  li^^t  m  which  he  viewed  it  I P 
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duced ;  and  a  bill  to  man  the  Navy  was,  at  the  instance 
of  Gallatin,  postponed. 

The  discussion  of  this  measure  led  to  the  examination 
of  an  important  principle,  whether,  a  law  existing,  direct- 
ing the  frigates  to  be  equipped  and  manned,  the. House 
could  exercise  a  discretion  and  refuse  an  appropriation. 
The  law  was  the  act  of  all  the  departments  of  the  (joy 
emment.  The  refusal  to  appropriate  by  either  branch 
of  the  legislature,  and  thus  to  render  the  co-ordinate 
branches  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  one, 
was  eloquently  denounced  by  Ames.  The  doctrine,  he 
said,  would  reduce  the  whole  government  to  a  single  as- 
sembly, a  sovereign  convention. 

A  letter*  from  this  distinguished  man  to  Hamilton, 
who  wished  "  an  inside  view  of  the  scene,'*  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  deep  interest. 

After  enumerating  what  he  thought  ought  to  have 
been  done  by  Congress,  Ames  remarked : 

**  We  are  formed  bat  of  late  for  iDdependent  sorereignty — ^Experi- 
ence has  not  laid  on  her  lessons  of  birch,  and  we  forget  them.  Our 
whole  system  is  little  remoyed  from  simple  democracy — ^what  we  caS 
the  gavemment  is  a  phantom,  as  long  as  the  Democrats  preyail  in  the 
House. 

'^  The  Heads  of  departments  are  head  clerks.  Instead  of  being  the 
Ministry,  the  organs  of  the  Ezecutiye  power,  and  imparting  a  kind  of 
momentum  to  the  operation  of  the  laws,  they  are  precluded  of  late 
even  from  communicating  with  the  House  by  Reports.  In  other 
Countries  they  may  speak  as  well  as  act  Wo  allow  them  to  do 
neither.  We  forbid  the  use  of  a  speaking  trumpet,  or,  more  properly. 
as  the  Constitution  has  ordained  that  they  shall  be  dumb,  we  forbid 
them  to  explain  themselyes  by  signs.  Two  eyils  obvious  to  you  result 
from  all  this. 

''The  efSciency  of  the  Government  is  reduced  to  its  minimum. 
The  proneness  of  a  popular  body  to  usurpation  is  already  advancing  to 

•  Jan.  26  17»7. 
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itB  maximum.  Committees  already  are  the  ministers,  and  while  the 
House  indulges  a  jealousy  of  .encroachment  on  its  functions,  which  are 
properly  deliberative,  it  does  not  perceive  that  these  are  impaired  and 
nullified  by  the  monopoly  as  well  as  the  perversion  of  information  by 
those  very  committees. 

'*  The  reliance  on  the  responsibility  of  members  to  the  people  is 
disproved  by  every  page  of  the  history  of  popular  bodies.  We  expect 
confidently  that  the  House  of  Representatives  vnll  act  out  of  its  proper 
character,  for  if  it  should  act  according  to  it  we  are  lost  Our  govern- 
ment will  be  in  fact  a  mere  democracy  which  has  never  been  tolerable, 
nor  long  tolerated. 

"  Our  proceedings  evince  the  truth  of  these  speculative  opinions. 
No  one  was  furnished  vnth  proper  information.  Nobody  was  answer- 
able for  what  he  proposed  to  give. 

"  The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  collects  the  scraps  and  frit- 
ters of  facts  at  the  Treasury,  draws  crude  hasty  reports  tinctured  with 
localities.  These  are  not  supported  by  any  formed  plan  of  co-operar 
tion  with  the  members ;  and  the  Reports  call  forth  the  pride  of  all  the 
motion  makers.  Every  subject  is  suggested  in  debate ;  every  popular 
ground  of  apprehension  is  invaded ;  there  is  nothing  to  enlighten  the 
House  or  to  guide  public  opinion.  But  the  apathy  and  inefficiency  of 
our  body  is  no  secret  to  you.  We  arc  generally  in  a  fiat  calm ;  and 
when  we  are  not,  we  are  near  sinking  in  a  tempest. 

*'  Sooner  or  later  individuals  and  public  bodies  will  act  out  their 
principles.  Ours  are,  I  fear,  essentially  more  Democratic  than  Repub- 
lican, whiph  latter  are  alone  fit  for  our  Country.  We  think  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  is  a  mere  pageant  of  the  Representative  body.  We  our- 
selves are  but  passive  instruments  wherever  the  sovereign  people  choose 
to  speak  for  themselves,  instead  of  our  speaking  for  them. 

**  The  momentum  imparted  to  our  political  machine  is  weak,  and 
the  resistance  strong.  Faction  appears  of  course  in  such  a  state  of 
things.  This,  I  confess,  naturally  excites  a  counter  infiuence,  but  even 
the  power  of  party  seems  to  be  dissipated.  We  are  broken  to  piecei. 
Some  able  man  of  the  first  order  of  abilities,  and  possessing  the  rare 
union  of  qualities  that  will  fit  him  to  lead  a  party  is  wanting.  Even 
when  roused  to  the  utmost,  it  is  in  need  of  a  clear-sighted  guide. 

"  As  this  is  the  state  of  our  politics,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The 
friends  of  the  government  have  increased  within  two  or  three  years  in 
numbers  and  zeal,  but  few  of  them  know  or  could  bo  made  to  believe^ 
that  its  lair  outside  conceals  such  alarming  weakness." 
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He  a  second  time  besought  Hamilton  to  take  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Soon  after,*  Hamilton  wrote  to  King : 

« I  am  overwhelmed  in  professional  business,  and  have  scaroelj  t 
moment  for  any  thing  else.  You  will  have  learned  the  terrible  depre- 
dations which  the  French  have  committed  upon  our  trade  in  the  West 
Indies  on  the  declared  principle  of  intercepting  our  whole  trade  with 
the  ports  of  her  enemies.  This  conduct  is  making  the  impression 
which  might  be  expected,  though  not  with  that  electric  rapidity  which 
would  have  attended  similar  treatment  from  another  power.  The 
present  session  of  Congress  is  likely  to  be  very  unproductive.  That 
body  is  in  the  situation  which  we  foresaw  certain  an^i-«xccut  ve  max- 
ims would  bring  them  to.  Mr.  Adams  is  President,  Mr.  JeiTerson  Vice 
President  Our  Jacobins  say,  they  are  well  pleased,  and  that  the  li&n 
and  the  Iamb  are  to  lie  down  together.  Mr.  Adams's  personal  friends 
talk  a  little  in  the  same  way.  '  Mr.  Jefferson  is  not  half  so  ill  a  man 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  him.  There  is  to  be  a  united 
and  vigorous  administration.'  Skeptics  like  me  quietl}'  look  forward 
to  the  events,  willing  to  hope,  but  not  prepared  to  believe.  If  Mr. 
^  Adams  has  vanity,  'tis  plain  a  plot  has  been  laid  to  take  hold  of 
it  We  trust  his  real  good  sense  and  integrity  will  be  a  sufficient 
shield." 

■ 
Two  days  after,  he  wrote  to  Wolcott : 

**  I  groan,  my  dear  sir,  at  the  disgraceful  course  of  our  affairs.  I 
pity  all  those  who  are  officially  in  the  vortex.  The  behavior  of  Con- 
gress in  the  present  crisis,  is  a  new  political  phenomenon.  They  must 
be  severely  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the  public.  How  unfortunate 
that  our  friends  suffer  themselves  by  their  passivcness,  to  bo  con- 
founded in  the  guilt" 

The  intelligence  from  Europe  gave  full  confidence  in 
the  determination  of  the  British  government  to  fulfil  its 
treaty  with  the  United  States.f  As  to  the  few  instances, 
unavoidably  incidental  to  a  state  of  war,  in  which  viola- 
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tions  of  neutrality  occurred,  her  reparation  was  ample, 
and  prompt.  A  growing  sense  of  security  had  quickened 
the  energies  of  the  merchants.  Their  enterprise  pervaded 
every  sea,  and  the  promise  was  strong  and  bright,  that 
the  nation  was  now  to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  its  justice 
and  forbearance. 

But  it  was  a  short  and  a  delusive  gleam.  The  success 
of  her  arms  had  nerved  the  purpose  of  France.  Her 
swollen  pride  had  resolved  the  subjugation  of  England, 
and  to  effect  this,  the  peace  and  the  industry  of  the  world 
were  to  be  disturbed. 

The  guarantee  of  the  French  West  India  possessions, 
was  a  principal  equivalent  in  the  treaty  of  seventy-eight 
for  her  assurance  to  the  United  States  of  the  freedom  of 
their  trade.  Those  possessions  were  made  the  instru- 
ments of  the  destruction  of  that  trade. 

Day  after  day,  information  was  received  of  new  depre- 
dations on  the  American  commerce,  of  captures  without 
the  pretext  of  right,  of  condemnations  without  inquiry 
into  the  wrong.  Advice  was  at  last  received  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  February  of  a  decree  issued  by  the  agents 
of  the  Directory  at  Gaudaloupe,  authorizing  the  capture, 
without  previous  notice,  of  all  neutral  vessels,  which  had 
cleared  for  the  West  Indies.  The  seaports  were  filled 
with  consternation,  and  the  undefended  commerce  .ap- 
pealed to  Hamilton  for  protection. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  he  was  the  first  to  apprise  the 
President  of  the  new  system  of  France ;  and  that  he  had 
urged  upon  the  Cabinet,  with  earnest  repetition,  early 
efforts  for  redress. 

His  proposal  of  an  extraordinary  mission  was  not  ap- 
pra\'ed  by  th^  Cabinet,  but  no  substitute  had  been  adopt 
ed.  The  first  duty  of  government,  he  felt,  forbade  longer 
inaction,  and  on  the  day  after  the  decree  as  to  the  West 
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India  trade  was  known  in  New  York,  he  again  wrote  to 
Sedgewick :  * 

**  Tbe  present  inimitable  course  of  oar  public  affairs  proves  me  to 
be  a  yeiy  bad  politician,  so  that  I  am  afraid  to  suggest  any  idea  that 
occurs  to  me.  Tet  I  will  give  oyer  my  timidity,  and  communicate  for 
your  consideration,  a  reyerie  which  has  struck  me. 

'*It  is  a  fact,  that  the  resentment  of  the  French  goyemment  is  very 
much  leyelled  at  the  actual  President  A  change  of  the  person  (how- 
tier  undesirable  in  other  respects)  may  give  a  change  to  the  passion, 
and  may  also  furnish  a  bridge  to  retreat  over.  This  is  a  great  advan- 
tage for  a  new  President,  and  the  most  ought  to  be  made  of  it  For 
it  is  much  our  interest  to  preserve  peace,  if  we  can  with  honor,  and,  if 
we  cannot,  it  will  be  very  important  to  prove  that  no  endeavor  to  do 
it  has  been  omitted. 

**  Were  I  Mr.  Adams,  then,  I  believe  I  should  begin  my  Presidency 
by  naming  an  extraordinary  commission  to  the  French  Republic    And 

1  think,  it  would  consist  of  three  persons,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Pinckney 
and  Mr.  Cabot  I  would  pursue  this  course  for  several  reasons,  be- 
cause I  would  have  a  man  as  influential  with  the  French  as  Mr.  Madi- 
ion,  yet  I  would  not  trust  him  alone  lest  his  Gallicism  should  work 
amiss — because  I  would  not  wound  Mr.  Pinckney  so  recently  sent  in 
tbe  same  spirit — thirdly,  I  think  Cabot  would  mix  very  useful  ingre- 
dients in  the  cup. 

"  The  Commissioners  should  be  charged  to  make  explanations,  to 
remonstrate,  to  ask  indemnifications ;  and  they  should  be  empowered 
to  make  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  not  inconsistent  with  our  other 
treaties — and  perhaps  to  abrogate  or  remodify  the  treaty  of  alliance. 

*^  That  treaty  can  only  be  inconvenient  to  us  in  future.  The  guar- 
antee of  our  sovereignty  and  independence  henceforth  is  nominal.  The 
guarantee  of  the  West  India  Islands  of  France,  as  we  advance  in 
strength,  will  be  more  and  more  real.  In  future,  and  in  a  truly  de- 
fensive war  I  think  we  shall  be  bound  to  comply  efficaciously  with 
our  guarantee.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  see  that  it  means  less  than  an 
obligation  to  take  part  in  such  a  war  with  our  whole  force.  I  have  no 
idea  of  treaties  which  are  not  executed. 

^  Hence,  I  want  to  get  rid'  of  that  treaty  by  mutual  consent,  or  to 
liquidate  its  meaning  to  a  treaty  of  definite  succor  in  a  clearly  d^en$iv€ 
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war— 80  many  men,  so  many  fihips,  so  much  money,  ix^  to  be  for 
nished  by  one  ally  to  the  other. 

^  The  idea  of  a  definite  duration  would  also  be  useful.  This  of 
course  must  be  so  managed  as  to  exclude  unequivocally  the  present 
war  in  all  its  possible  mutations. 

"  Such  objects  are  important  enough  for  three.  In  Executive  mat- 
ters, I  am  as  little  fond  as  most  people  of  plurality — but  I  think  it 
pedantry  to  admit  no  exceptions  to  any  general  rule.  And  I  believe 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  Commission  would  be  advisable. 
I  give  my  dream  as  it  has  occurred.  Tou  will  do  with  it  what  you 
please. 

'^  The  idea  here  given  to  be  useful  ought  to  be  executed  at  once. 
The  Senate  should  not  be  permitted  to  disperse." 

This  mission  was  urged  in  vain.  The  Cabinet  still 
hi^tated.  The  temper  which  had  prevailed  in  the  House 
had  gained  influence'in  the  Senate;  and  the  precaution- 
ary measure  of  empowering  the  President  to  lay  an  em* 
bargo,  suggested  by  Hamilton,  was  lost  in  that  body,  by 
an  equal  vote. 

New  influences  had  begun  to  operate  on  the  mind  of 
Adams ;  and,  ere  Washington  had  ceased  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  his  adversaries  had  made  their 
artful  approaches  to  his  successor. 

While  the  election  was  pending,  the  Democratic 
presses,  in  addition  to  the  clamor  they  had  raised  against 
his  alleged  opinions  on  government,  sought  to  alarm  the 
people  by  declaring,  that  war  with  France  would  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  his  elevation ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
result  was  known,  their  tone  changed. 

They  asserted,  that  the  reply  of  Pickering  to  Adet,  as 
to  the  treaty  of  eighty-three,  was  designedly  drawn  up 
so  as  to  exclude  Adams's  services  from  view,  ''  and  depre- 
ciate him  in  the  eyes  of  his  constituents ;"  that  Hamilton 
and  Jay  ''  were  disappointed  at  his  election,  intending  to 
confine  him  four  years  longer  to  the  '  insignificant  oflice ' 
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be  then  held  ;  but  that  the  Eastern  States  had  discovered 
their  duplicity."  His  "  Farewell  Address  "  to  the  Senate, 
vhich  excited  distrust  among  the  Federalists,  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  Democrats.  It  was  declared,  that  there 
was  no  apprehension  that  "  he  would  become  the  head  of 
a  party,  as  his  predecessor  had  done.  It  was  fortunate 
that  he  had  come  in  against  the  influence  of  Hamilton. 
This  he  knows,  and  of  course  takes  care  how  he  sufiers 
himself  to  be  led  by  him,  as  Washington  had  been." 

The  Jealousy  of  Adams's  friends  as  to  the  joint  support 
of  Pinckncy  has  been  stated.  One  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege had  mentioned  this  subject,  and  expressed  gratifica- 
tion at  the  choice  of  Jefierson.  The  reply  ♦  denounced 
the  support  of  Pinckney  as  a  "  Machiavelian  policy,"  and 
concurred  in  the  sentiment  as  to  the  election  of  Jefierson, 
as  a  person  between  whom  and  Adams  there  had  never 
existed  *'  any  public  or  private  animosity." 

These  dispositions  were  soon  disclosed  by  Madison  to 
Jefierson.     He  wrote  him  in  cipher : 

^  There  is  reason  to  believe  also,  that  your  neighborhood  to  Adams 
may  have  a  vahiable  effect  on  his  councils,  particularly  in  relation  to 
our  external  system.  You  k^ow  that  his  feelings  will  not  enslave 
him  to  the  example  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  certain,  that  his  cen- 
sures of  our  paper  system  and  at  the  intrigues  at  New  York  for  set- 
ting Pinckney  above  him  have  fixed  an  enmity  with  the  British  fac- 
tion. Nor  should  it  pass  for  nothing,  that  the  true  interest  of  New 
England  particularly  requires  reconciliation  with  France,  as  the  road 
to  her  commerce.  Add  to  the  whole,  that  he  is  said  to  speak  of  you 
now  in  friendly  terms  ;  and  will  no  doubt  be  soothed  by  your  accept- 
ance of  a  place  subordinate  to  him.  *  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  all  these  calcuktions  are  qualified  by  his  political  principles  and 
prejudices.  But  they  add  weight  to  the  obligation  from  which  you 
must  not  withdraw  yourself" 

*  Abigail  Adams  to  Gerzy.  Gerry*8  Life,  ii.  144.— JefEerson  to  Madiwo. 
JeffiBnon's  Works,  iii.  846. 
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An  opportunity  of  thus  dividing  the  Federal  party, 
perhaps  of  swaying  the  Administration,  was  seized  with 
avidity.  Jefferson  forthwith  addressed  a  letter  to  Adams, 
In  this  letter,  he,  who  had  in  the  note  prefixed  to  Paine's 
**  Common  Sense,"  first  raised  the  charge  against  him  of 
monarchical  tendencies,  speaks  of  the  opposition  to  each 
other,  as  the  act  of  **  the  public  and  the  public  papers.** 
"  I  have  never,"  he  wrote,  **  one  single  moment  expected 
any  other  issue,"  (to  the  election)  ^  and  though  I  know  I 
shall  not  be  believed,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  I  have 
never  wished  it.  My  neighbors,  oj  my  compurgators^ 
could  aver  that  fact,  because  they  see  my  occupations  and 
my  attachment  to  them.  Indeed,  it  is  possible,  that  you 
may  be  cheated  of  your  succession  by  a  trick  worthy  the 
subtlety  of  your  arch  friend  of  New  York,  who  has  been 
able  to  make  of  your  real  friends  tools  for  defeating  their 
and  your  just  wishes.  Probably  however,  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed as  to  you ;  and  my  inclinatiops  put  me  out  of 
his  reach.  I  leave  to  others  the  sublime  delight  of  riding 
in  the  storm,  better  pleased  with  sound  sleep  and  a  warm 
berth  below,  with  the  society  of  neighbors,  friends,  and 
fellow-laborers  of  the  earth,  than  of  spies  and  sycophants." 
This  letter  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  the  success  of  his 
administration,  and  an  assurance  of  his  "  sincere  respect 
and  attachment."  ♦ 

It  was  enclosed  open  to  Madison,  to  be  delivered,  if 
he  should  deem  it  expedient.  "  If,"  Jefferson  observed 
to  him,  *' Adams  could  be  induced  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment on  its  true  principles,  quitting  his  bias  for  an 
English  constitution,  it  would  be  worthy  consideration, 
whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  good  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  him  as  to  his  future  elections.     He  is 

*  These  extractf  are  from  the  letter  as  giren  in  Randall,  iL  818. 
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the  only  sure  barrier  against  Hamilton's  getting  in."  The 
enclosure  was  withheld  by  the  ''  discretion  "  of  Madison, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Jefferson,  who  again 
wrote  to  him,  in  terms  alike  indicative  of  his  desire  to  en- 
snare Adams,  and  of  his  unrelenting  hostility  to  Wash- 
ington. 

"  My  letters  ♦  inform  me,  that  Adams  speaks  of  me 
with  great  friendship,  and  with  satisfaction  in  the  pros- 
pect of  administering  the  government  in  concurrence 
with  me.  As  to  my  participating  in  the  administration, 
if  by  that  he  means  the  Executive  Cabinet,  both  duty  and 
inclination  will  shut  that  door  to  me.  I  cannot  have  a 
wish  to  see  the  scenes  of  seventeen  hundred  ninety-three, 
revived  as  to  myself,  and  to  descend  daily  into  the  arena 
like  a  gladiator  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  every  conflict.  I 
do  not  believe  Mr.  Adams  wishes  war  with  France,  nor 
do  I  believe  be  will  truckle  to  England  as  servilely  as  has 
been  done?^  Attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this 
proposed  coalition  with  Adams  with  Jefferson's  denuncia- 
tions of  him  as  a  monarchist ! ! 

While  thus  seeking  to  sow  discord  among  his  adver- 
saries, Jefferson  was  busy  in  obeisances  to  his  friends. 
To  Madison,  he  avowed  it,  as  ''the  first  wish  of  his 
heart,  that  he  should  have  been  proposed  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government ; "  and  his  anxious  hope  that 
his  own  name  should  come  out  second  or  third.  "  I  thank 
you,"  he  says  to  Rush,t  "  for  your  congratulation  on  the 
public  call  on  me  to  undertake  the  second  office  in  the 
United  States,  but  still  more  for  the  justice  you  do  me  in 
viewing,  as  I  do,  the  escape  from  the  first.  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  I  am 
lo  act,  however,  a  more  tranquil  and  unoffending  station 
could  not  have  been  found  for  me,  nor  one  so  analogous 

*  Jefferson*!  Works,  iiL  846.  \  Jan.  28,  1797. 
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to  the  dispositions  of  my  mind.  It  will  give  me  philo- 
sophical evenings  in  the  winter  and  rural  days  in  sum- 
mer." His  disappointment  roiglit  find  not  a  little  relief  in 
this  secondary  ''unoffending  station,''  where  he  could  re- 
main ^  tranquil,  when,"  as  he  writes,  **  the  storm  was  about 
to  burst " — from  this  high  look-out,  without  descending 
into  the  arena,  directing  his  supporters,  misdirecting  his 
opponents.  To  Rutledge  he  wrote,  ''that  he  desired 
nothing  but  rest  and  oblivion."  He,  who  had  sought  as 
anxiously,  and  had  enjoyed  as  largely,  as  any  other  man, 
political  favors,  and  who  never  refused  them,  declared 
"  on  his  salvation,"  that  his  "  name  was  again  brought  for- 
ward without  concert,  or  expectation  on  his  part ; "  that 
"  he  had  no  passion  to  govern  men." 

From  his  rural  tastes  and  his  philosophic  ease,  he 
would  have  it  believed,  that  he  was  only  reluctantly 
drawn,  in  order  to  avert  a  war  with  France,  lest  it  might 
endanger  the  cause  of  republicanism ;  that  cause  which 
he  subsequently  charged  Washington  with  having  so 
much  endangered.  "That  influence,"  he  wrote,  "once, 
withdrawn  and  our  countrymen  left  to  the  operation  of 
their  own  unbiassed  good  sense,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
see  a  pretty  rapid  return  of  general  harmony,  and  our 
citizens  moving  in  phalanx  in  the  paths  of  regular  liberty, 
order,  and  sacrosanct  adherence  to  the  Constitution. 
Thus,  I  think  it  will  be,  if  war  with  France  can  be 
avoided." 

Great  were  the  apprehensions  of  the  Democratic 
leaders,  that  the  aggressions  of  France  would  impair  their 
influence  with  the  people  of  America  which  an  open  rup- 
ture might  extinguish. 

To  prevent  this  called  for  all  their  art.  So  intimate 
was  their  correspondence  with  France,  that,  long  before 
intelligence  of  that  event  had  reached  the  United  States, 
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the  Democratic  press  in  communication  with  Monroe, 
prophesied  the  rejection  of  Pinckney,  and  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  Madison,  as  an  Envoy,  whom  France  would 
receive  with  open  arms. 

Jeflfcrson,  the  Vice  President  elect,  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  second  of  March,  and  intent  upon  his  ob- 
ject, ''called  instantly  upon  Adams." 

Two  days  after,  Adams  commenced  his  constitutional 
term.  He  was  inaugurated  as  President  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  fourth  of  March,  when  were  pres- 
ent both  the  branches  of  Congress,  Jefferson  at  the  head 
of  the  Senate — the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court — the 
foreign  ministers — Washington's  cabinet.  In  advance  of 
the  Judges,  Washington  sat  alone.  The  President,  who 
had  filled  the  Speaker's  chair,  having  arisen,  delivered  his 
inaugural  address,  in  presence  of  a  vast  throng  of  citizens. 
He  then  took  the  oath  of  office  and  retired. 

During  this  simple  ceremonial  Washington  stood, — 
every  eye,  shedding  unrestrained  tears,  fixed  upon  him. 
.After  a  courteous  deferential  bow,  he  also  withdrew,  re- 
turning to  his  residence  on  foot.  From  the  galleries  and 
the  lobbies  there  was  a  general  rush  to  catch  a  last  glimpse 
of  him  as  be  passed  along.  None  remained,  excepting 
those  whom  official  decorum  detained.  A  momentary 
smile  of  satisfaction  at  this  exhibition  of  public  affection 
illumined  his  countenance.  It  was  followed  by  a  tear ; 
and,  when  reaching  his  mansion,  he  turned  to  acknowl- 
edge the  salutations  of  an  adoring  people,  he  could  not 
speak.* 

*  March  7,  1797.  John  Adams  writes :  **It  is  the  general  report  that 
there  was  more  weeping  than  there  ever  has  heen  at  the  representation  of  a 
tragedj.  Bnt  whether  it  was  fVom  grief  or  joy,  whether  from  the  loss  of  their 
beloved  Preudent,  or  from  the  accession  of  an  nnhelbved  one,  or  ftT>m  the 
novel^  of  the  thing,  or  from  the  sublimity  of  it,  arising  from  the  multitads 
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The  Session  of  Congress  now  terminated.  In  vain, 
Hamilton  had  urged  the  importance  of  presenting  some 
object  to  the  hopes  of  the  people ;  in  vain,  the  necessity 
of  another  firm  solemn  appeal  to  France.  Congress  dis- 
persed, and  what  policy  would  govern  the  new  adminis- 
tration, though  Adams  retained  in  office  the  existing  Cab- 
inet, was  all  anxious  conjecture.* 

present,  or  whatever  other  cause,  /  know  not.  One  thing  I  know.  I  am 
a  being  of  too  much  sensibility  to  act  any  part  well  in  such  an  exhibi- 
tion. Perhaps  there  is  little  danger  of  my  ever  having  such  another  scene  to 
feel  or  behold. 

**  The  stillness  and  silence  astonishes  me.  Everybody  talks  of  the  tears, 
the  full  eyes,  the  streaming  eyes,  the  trickling  tears,  &c.,  but  all  is  enigma 
beyond.  No  one  descends  to  particulars  to  say  why  or  wherefore;  I  am 
therefore  left  to  suppose  that  it  is  all  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  beloved.** 

*  This  article  appeared  in  the  Aurora,  on  the  day  Washington  ceased  to 
be  President :  "  *  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation,*  was  the  pious  ejaculation  of  a  man  who  beheld  a 
flood  of  happiness  rushing  in  upon  mankind  ;  if  ever  there  was  a  time  that 
would  license  the  reiteration  of  this  exclamation,  the  time  is  now  arrived ; 

for  TUB  MAN  WHO  IS  THE  SOURCE  OP  THE  MISFORTUNES  OF  OUR  COUNTRY,  is  this 

day  redaced  to  a  level  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  is  no  longer  possessed  of 
ix>wcr  to  MULTIPLY  EVILS  OD  the  United  States  ;  if  ever  there  was  a  period  for 
rejoicing  this  is  the  moment.  Every  heart  in  unison  with  the  freedom  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people  ought  to  beat  high  with  exultation,  that  the  name  of 
Washington  from  this  day  ceases  to  give  currency  to  political  iNiQurrr  and 
to  legalize  corruption.  A  now  era  is  opening  upon  us — an  era  that  promises 
much  to  the  people,  for  public  measures  must  now  stand  on  their  own  merit, 
and  NEFARIOUS  projects  can  no  longer  be  supported  by  a  name.  When  a 
retrospect  is  taken  of  the  Washington  administration  for  eight  years,  it  is  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  astonishment,  that  a  single  individual  could  have 
cankered  the  principles  of  repubucanism  in  an  enlightened  people,  and 
should  have  carried  uis  designs  against  the  pubuc  liberty,  so  far  as  to 
have  put  in  jeopardy  its  very  existence.  Such  however  are  the  facts,  and 
with  these  staring  us  in  the  face,  this  day  ought  to  be  a  day  of  Jubilee  ih 
THE  United  Staibs," 


NOTE  TO  VOLUME  VI. 


^Hm  Life  of  James  MadifOD,  by  Wflliim  C.  Rifet^  toL  L** 

Hie  neeetelty  U  regretted  of  plaeing  npon  reeord  e  eomment  upon  two  noCleee  of 
thie  work  found  In  the  eboTe*mentioned  Tcdmne. 

Widely  exceeding  the  large  liberty  permitted  in  eontrorereial  writinge,  the  anther 
has  indulged  in  language  unworthy  an  hittorf  an.  It  would  eeem  to  be  hit  deaire  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  reader  upon  William  C.  Biree,  aa  the  adyoeate  of  Jeflbreon  and 
Madieon,  in  order  that  it  may  be  direrted  flrom  the  prooft  of  their  i^Juatiee  to  a  ootem' 
porary,  doubtleeej  not  without  the  hope,  that  it  may  benefit  the  author  in  the  eatima- 
tion  of  those  Virglnlaai,  who  regard  it  aa  a  merit  to  eepouae  the  poUoy  of  theee  men 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Waahington,  Patrick  Henry,  Chief  Juatiee  MardiaU  and  Ham- 
ilton. Bo  much  notice  ia  taken  of  the  Umguage  of  W.  0.  Birea,  merely  beeanie,  to 
paia  it  over  in  silence,  might  seem  to  warrant  similar  departures  by  others  flrom  the 
amenltias  that  ought  to  mark  tha  conduct  of  thoee  engaged  in  histerioal  researehea 
The  ntbwtanee  of  his  two  notices  will  now  be  considered. 


▲  few  words  as  to  Jeffsrson.  In  a  note  to  voL  L  itt  of  ""The  life  of  Madisoo,**  it  is 
ssid  by  the  author:  **  But  ao  extraordinary  an  attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  mutaim 
the  most  reckless  of  sU  those  Jmputotions— that  of  personal  timidity— by  the  testlmooy 
ef  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  most  intimato  Meads,  that  haTing  ia  our  possession  the  docu- 
ment which  hss  been  thus  strangely  applied,  we  feel  called  on  to  produce  it  and  let  it 
speak  for  itsell"  The  passage  referred  to  by  BiTce-inlhL  IL  168— is  In  these  words: 
**The  near  presence  of  British  troops  was  irksome  to  the  Oovemor**  (JeffnsonX  **he 
began  to  tolk  of  resigning  his  offloe.  *  It  is  slso  ssid,*  Edmund  Pendleton  writes  to  Madi- 
son at  this  time,  *  the  €h>Tcmor  Intends  to  resign.  It  is  a  little  cowardly  to  quit  our 
posts  In  a  bustling  time.*  ^ 

To  impair  the  force  of  this  charge,  W.  C.  Bives  says,  he  gives  the  whole  pessege  of 
the  letter:  **  We  had  no  House  of  Delegates  on  Saturday  Ust,  which,  with  an  empty 
treasury,  are  circumstances  uafeYorable  at  this  juncture.  Mr.  Henry  hss  resigned  his 
seat  in  Congress,  and  I  hear  Mr.  Jones  intends  it  It  Is  also  ssid,  the  fOTcraor  intends  to 
resign.  It  is  a  little  eowsrdly  to  quit  our  posts  in  a  bustling  tiuM.**  **The  remark  cf  . 
Mr.  Pendleton,  It  is  seen,**  Bives  observes,  **  refers  svolMsieefy  to  a  quuHon  q^eietfeonr- 

VoL.  VI.— 89 
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mg€  iB  ttoMt  of  public  difflenlty  and  Inclodet  Hr.  Heniy,  and  Mr.  lCadlaoB*t  owb  «I- 
iMfoa,  Mr.  Jon«t,  eqaallj  with  Mr.  JefferMn,  in  its  Mcodlj  and  geotl«  exportulttton." 

Bdof  poatetsed  onlj  of  the  aztraet,  the  eontezt  was  not  firen,  but,  if  poaaeaaed  of  it, 
ought  it  to  have  been  given  ?  Doea  the  context  alter  the  force  of  the  chaige,  that  "  the 
intantloB  of  Jefferaon  to  reiign  waa  *  eowardlj  ? '  *^  The  charge,  that  ^  the  near  preaeace 
of  Britiah  troopa  waa  irkaome,**  ia  aoatained  bj  the  poaitive  imputation  on  him  of  **  Umid- 
Uff  and  tnipofefioe,*'  the  abeenee  of  both  peraonal  and  dvU  courage,  hj  one  of  the  moit 
gaUant  and  intelligent  of  the  offloera  of  Virginia— Henrj  Lee.  *  The  chaxge  that  hia  ia- 
tantloB  waa  **  cowardly,"*  following  the  prerioua  charge,  ia  glren  aa  it  waa  made. 

Doea  the  Ibct  that  Patrick  Henrj  had  reaigned  hia  aeat  in  Congreaa  proTO  aught 
againat  him  ?  At  the  earlieat  atage  of  the  BeYolution,  it  waa  he,  who  moved  the  embodj- 
ing,  arming  and  diadpUning  the  militia.  It  waa  hOi  who  flnt  lod  an  armed  company  '*to 
replace  the  gunpowder  taken  out  of  the  magaiine,**  and  it  ia  he,  who  ia  aeen  deploring  tlie 
ine  Adency  of  Virginia.  With  auch  Cuta,  it  ia  probable,  that  he  reaigned  hia  aeat  in  tht 
Oongreai  of  1780,  whoae  character  waa  imbedlity,  to  take  part,  if  reaiatanoe  eould  ba 
organiaed  in  **  ths  bustling  ^  teeiUM  ttom  which  JeiTerMn  fled.  Waa  the  intentioo  of 
Jonea  to  leave  auch  a  Congreaa  at  auch  a  time  to  be  recoided  alao  againat  him,  without  a 
knowledge  of  hia  motivea?  Let  Rlvea  record  an  imputotion  againat  Patrick  Henry  t— 
the  eloquently  brave,  and  the  bravely  eloquent  Virginian,  whoae  Ikult,  it  may  be  believed, 
in  hia  eyea,  ia,  that,  at  the  urgent  inatance  of  Washington,  he  braved  and  defied  and 
aotmed,  with  Carrlngton  and  Marahall  and  other  true  Vfrginiana,  JeflprM>n  and  Madiaoa, 
and  their  aervile  partiaana. 

Buch  auperflttoua  accuaationa  are  diadained.  The  queation  waa  not  of  them,  but  of 
Jefllsraon.  **  The  buatling  time  **  waa  not  at  Phikdelphia.  There  all  waa  quiet  **  The 
buatUng  time  **  waa  in  Virginia— then  invaded.  The  houae  of  delegatea  not  meettng 
when  they  ought  to  have  met  The  treaaury  empty.  The  Oovemor,  charged  with  the 
defbnce  of  the  State,  making  no  proviaion  for  ita  defence,  not  attempting  to  defend  it~ 
flying  from  ita  defence,  and  **  keeping  hlmaelf  behind  the  current  of  a  broad  and  unlbfd- 
able  river,  flitting  from  place  to  place.**  ^ 

He  fhlflla  hia  **  cowardly  **  intention,  he  reaigna  hia  place  and  recorda  with  hia  own 
trembling  pen,  that  "^  he  had  2oal  Ma  amaU  e§timaUon  JU  had  b^rs  yoaaawitf,**  that  ha 
**■  had  been  aoapected  in  the  eyea  of  the  world.**  $ 

Waahlngton,  ever  dreumapect,  looking  at  a  dlatance  on  this  diagraeefal  acene,  could 
not  withhold,  H>€nyiH>m  iUm,  the  avowal  of  deep  mortification ! 

Tet  with  all  theae  fiMSta  before  him,  W.  C.  Bivea  interpoaea  ''the  UtUe  cavil*  Joat 
read.  If  Jefferaon  waa  defendble,  why  did  he  not  enter  upon  hia  defence?  Why  refer 
to  othera  who  had  made  no  approach  to  a  defenoe  ?  Why.  not  explain,  Jefferaon*a  own 
admiadonof  hia  own  public  diagraoef  Why,  when  he  mentiona  that  Jeflteaon  **had 
reaigned  hia  aeat  in  the  continental  congreaa,**  doea  he  omit  all  mention  of  the  prteiM 
tfaae  when  he  did  resign,— Ma  §econd  (ifStptembsr^—th*  moment  when  the  newa  ar- 
rived of  the  defeat  on  Long  laland— fiylng  C4eM  flrom  the  capital  of  the  Unit^  Statea  aa 
he  <n/Ur  fied  ftx>m  the  capital  of  Virginia,  when  the  danger  waa  near  by  ?  **  But  the  tide 
of  fortune,**  Bivea  statea,  ^'now  began  to  ebb,  and  the  dittutr<mt  baUU  t^Lonff  Idamd^ 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  American  army  ftt>m  the  City  of  New  York  by  the  < 


*  "  Wlukt  nil  ■print  fro«  (!>•  timU^f  and  ImfoUmM  <4  ntefa.    h  thMB  •tteeknMt  to  Um  inMiia  < 
•ll^  nlMi  gQU«d  in  tioM  •fdifletatj,  Ij  cwmf^  wM«n  Mrf  CMMif^-LM't  SoolWni  War,  U.  14. 
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img  mtperiorUy  of  the  enein7*t  foreea  eoDMntntod  there,  eommeneed  thet  moanifU 
•acoeaaion  of  re9er9s§  which  trMt  to  ih4  utUrmoti^  the  great  lool  of  the  eommeader-lB- 
ehiei;  end  ealMt  for  the  unitsd  forUhid^t  oomrag^  end  wisdom  of  ell  Amerioe.**  How 
Jelfereon  obejed  thfe  cell  ie  teen.  Yet  on  the  Terjr  pege  In  which  thie  eentence  elom^ 
efter  one  intervening  peregreph,  end  in  the  sentenoe  which  follows  the  menttoa  of  hit 
fosignetion,  Rirei  heetcne  to  eologf se  him,  **  ae  e  held  end  vigcnm*  champUm  of  Ameri- 
cen  rights  end  the  lamrtU  with  which  he  wee  crowned  ee  the  enthor  of  the  DecUntltti 
of  Independence/*  pleddljr  celling  the  charge  of  cowardice,  **a/HtiuU]f  and  gtmJiU  «•- 
potitiulatUm.'*  • 

One  signal  foot  will  now  be  edTcrted  to.  It  hes  been  stated  abore,  that  Washington 
aTowed  to  Jefferson  his  mortification  at  the  disgraoeftil  ecene.  Hamilton,  writing  bj  hie 
order  and  in  his  name,  obeenree:  **It  is  moH^fging  to  see  so  ineotuidm^bU  a  partg 
committing  sach  depredations  wUh  impunitf,  but  considering  the  Mituatiam  t(f  your 
8taU^  it  is  to  be  wondered  jon  haye  snlfered  so  UtUe  moleetatlon.  I  am  apprehenstv* 
70a  will  suffer  more  in  fatore ;  nor  wonld  I  be  surprised.  If  the  enemj  were  to  establish 
a  post  in  Virginia  till  the  seaeon  for  opening  a  campaign  here.**t 

Although  W.  C  Bives  had,  in  the  prerlons  pege  X  of  this  Tolnme,  asserted,  oontrarj  to 
all  fidthftil  cotemporarjr  evidence, $  ''In  everj  stage  of  the  war,  she  felt  that  she**  (Vir- 
ginia) **  had  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  of  her  abiUtj  for  the  common  cause,  both  te 
the  North  and  in  the  South,**  still  he  omUt  this  pointed  pregnant  rebuke  of  his  nattre 
Btate  by  Washington,  sererlng  It  from  the  context,  which  Immediatelj  follows,  and 
which  he  gives.  Thus  he  is  convicted  of  the  verj  act,  he,  a  few  pages  after,  ui^nstljr  Im- 
putee  to  another. 

Yet  he  prefeoes  his  work  with  the  assertion,  **  that,  he  is  keeping  before  his  ejrce  the 
great  moral  law  of  History,  that  be  majr  not  dare  to  utter  a  felaehood,  or  to  shrink  from 
uttering  a  truth.** 

n. 

The  other  notice  of  this  work  by  W.  C.  Rives,  *"  Life  of  Medlson,**  L  487,  will  next  bo 
examined.  It  is  entitled  by  him,  a  **  Posthumous  attack  upon  Mr.  Madison.**  The  **  at- 
tack,** as  he  calls  it,  is  not  p09thumau».  The  writer  lives  to  vindicate  It  It  would  haTO 
been  more  correctly  entitled  a  ''Vindication  of  a  fether  by  a  son  from  some  of  the  jMi^ 
AiMiume  libels  of  James  Madison  upon  Hamilton,  Washington,  Jay,  I  Marshall,  and  other, 
devoted,  felthfol  servants  of  their  country.**  Thus  viewed,  the  motive  and  the  mode  ol 
the  Vindication  will  better  be  appreciated. 

In  exoneration  of  Madison  from  the  charge  "of  attempts  In  his  report  of  the  Debeteo 
of  this  session  of  the  old  Congress**  (178»-1788)  "to  place  Hamilton  In  a  felse  light,**  tho 
author  calls  It,  "a  paltry  crime  without  an  adequate  motive,**  as  though  there  oould  bo 
any  adsquaU  motive  for  any  crime. 

In  confirmation  of  this  allegation,  he  remarks,  "at  Me  Urns  when  the  reports  In  qaeo- 
tion  were  taken,  and  many  yean  afterwards,  ae  Is  shown  by  their  correspondence,  Ae 


•  Life  of  Madiwa,  L  IH,  170.  f  I>fr^  it-  Tl-  t  Ufa  of  UmUmb.  i.  fTt. 

I  Infta,  L  Ut,  U.  11,  81,  m-HL 

I  MadiMe't  DtbOot.  L  Mt :  "  Dpon  lk«  wkol^  h  waa  tko«fM  mi.  otoanrtd  ky  ■Mj.tlMt  av  Blaialai^ 
pwtiMkrljrMr.  Jcj.iMlMdof  Bekiac  allowaM*  fcr  a^  sAaiieg  fMUllM  to /imm,  ia  hw  dalknto  allMliaa 
Wtwooa  8|Mln  h4  tlM  Uaitod  SlatM,  bad  >JiiW  witA  UU  mmt  la  laUaff  advaatag*  af  U  la  lemaaa  hw  yt*. 
tUxWy.**  ThUpamga  rafira  la  tka  BiffatiatioBa  wUok  raaallad  la  Ika  MtaHiva  liaaty  af  paaaa  wilk  Orael 
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mmA  frUmMd  pmmMi  rrfotfiii^MA  •»  mum  jw<ii<i^  •  writol  patttkri  m  upwittM 
MdMid  bttwMB  Mr.  HidlMtt  m4  OoIomI  HMiiUUm.** 

n«  ftat  th«t  Midiw  4oM  •*»tl«npt  to  piMt  HanUton  Ib  a  IUm  ttf^t**  la  fiMM  n- 
piffti,  fla  ftTtnl  tjeMJoM,  bjr  potltiTt  mlMtetMiMBti  of  •&  i^«ioM  cfaaiMlar  U  akovm 
te  thoBolM  to  thia  woft«iBflnsU.pp.Htto<8a,Ml,aM,aM,t7i,liaL  T^faMk§iA 
tko  statoaiMtt  tboto  ozpoMd  boliif  obTioos,  (m  to  mbm  of  wbioh  it  wUl  bo  moioftiBj 
ih«WB)M4tboli4iirlou«faonotorof  tboiB,  bttag  BnBt**t,  tho  qnootloB  at  to  MidiMB, 
VMolTaa  itMlf  into  ono  of  two  alUrnatlrea;  oitbor— Madlaoo,  wbllo  ^tho  mootfiioodlj 
ptraoaal  reUtiona**  ozlatod  with  Hamilton,  waa  guilty  of  **t]iia  great  boaeiM«;**  or^— 
thoM faiatloiia baTlBg  ahamad,  bo  tbon, from  motlTaa  of  tttrlova  boatOlty.aMlo  tbete 
iteleatloM.  TboflboioaialaAbetwaoBtbaaoaltomatiTaa,tboagbaearaAdozHniutka 
wiU  ooBTinea  tbat  tbaaa  roporta  wara,  to  a  graat  aztent,  aobaaqmant  IbbrieatloM. 

Tba  maad  allogatioa  ia,  tbat»  **iit  loif  ^  tta  iiulancm  ia  wblab  tbaio  fcbfiaatijM 
«o  obargad,  aotbiag  ia  impntod  to  Hamfltoa,  bat  wbat  woold  raador  bia  ooadaot  mnn 
■arltorfoii^  aoaotdiiig  to  tbo  riawa  m4  opinlou  oBtartainod  by  tba  rtportar,  and  wbca, 
too,  by  tba  aTidaoea  ftmlabod  bjr  Ua  roport«ur,  ao  eradit  eoald  bogalBcd  to  UiMaif  at  tba 
axpenaa  of  Ooloaal  Hamilton." 

Tba  qoaUflod  brngw^a  **iB  moil  ^  tta  4iMtoii«ii^**  abowa,  tbat  m  to  oOar  laataMM 
tbia  azooao  dooa  not  apply.  Jn  aama  intlamoM,  tborolbro,  Madiaon  doao  imputo  to  blo^ 
la  diaragard  of  tbaao  **mott  frtaadlx  potaoaal  rolatioBa,'*  eoodaet  aot  amfitoiloaa  and  aot 
la  coaMmaBoe  witb  bla  owa  tIowi. 

Tbo  iBalaBoca  of ''IblaifleatioB  **  M  to  HamUtoB  Botioed  la  Vol.  ii.  of  tbia  wofffc  az»  ia  a 
BOta  to  p.  808 :  1.  Tbe  Impotation  of  a  proposod  br4aeh  offaUh  by  Haaiiltoa  towaida4ba 
bdldara  of  tbo  old  oontiaoBtal  aioaay^— tba  jmiM<o  oratfilort.-^  Ia  aoto  to  p.  898-« 
piopotad  brooo^  tff/tUik  by  HaoiiltoB  tow»rda  kUfMoto  9okU»r§,  on  a  mottoa  to  patl> 
pone  from  Ang.  1, 1780,  from  wblob  tkno  tbo  anny  were  §tUiU0d  to  reoelTO  tbair  pay  la 
tba  **new  amiaaino  bills  **— to  tbe  let  Jaa.,  1T81.— &  la  aoto  to  p.  861.  Tba  amertioo  by 
Hamiltoa  of  an  wOruik  aad  a  ^utfUJUiaHcm  of  It  on  tbe  gronad  of  Its  ''aapatiimoy.*'— 
4  and  ft.  Propoaod  deliberate  yiolatioaa  by  bim  of  tbe  Artidea  of  CoafoderatioB  be  bad 
awora  to  auinUla  and  obaenro. 

As  bia  biograpbor  oaly  seeka  torladleato  Madlsoa  aa  to  two  of  tbaaa  ^'fUsifioatloaa*— 
tbat  aa  to  a  Taloatioa  of  tbe  pnblio  laada,  aad  aa  to  bla  ooorso  aa  to  tba  boUeia  of  tbo  old 
ooatlneatal  mooey— tbe  pnbUe  eredltora— tbe  lalbraaoe  la,  tbat,  of  **tbo  aome  laatanoea,* 
one,  is  Hamiltoa*s  proposed  hr^aek  ^fa4ih  towards  hU  fMow  9oldi4rtL  Tbe  ooatmdlo- 
tloa  of  tbts  ebarge  la  sbowa  by  tbe  Joaraal  (iafra,  IL  898-^oaraala  of  Coagroai,  Ir.  IMX 
aad  is  direct  and  poattire.  Tbe  Iblsifleatloa  la  tbo  mors  ilagraat,  laaamneb  aa  Madiaon 
atates,  tbat  tbe  '*  report  waa  drawa  by  CoL  Hamiltoa,**  aad,  as  drawa  by  bim,  tbo  report 
waa  ia  sIrMX/CfmafU  of  tbe  pnbUc  fkltb,  pledged  to  bia  fbllow  aoldiem;  aad  alao  aa  tbe 
Jonmala  sbow  bim  Totiag  to  adhere  to  IhU  pUdgo^  aad  votlag  a^imH  a  dtparhtro 
fnyan  HL  A  more  mallgaant,  odloos  fidsiflcatioa,  oa  tbo  part  of  Madlaoa,  It  woold  bo 
dlfflcalt  to  Imagiae. 

Anotbor  of  tbeaa  **8oma  iastaaoes  **  Is,  tbe  aasertloB  by  Hamiltoa  of  aa  «mfnil4  aad 
tiJuKti/leation  of  it  oa  tbe  gronad  of  its  ^  eeepsdisney.'^ 

Ia  tbe  Bote  to  Intn^  iL  p.  861,  it  is  seea,  tbat  Madison  aserlbes  to  Hamiltoa  a  atatomeat 
of  the  untmih  la  **a  tola  raporl**— la  a  minute  of  bis  Debates  of  tbe  94tb  of  Jaaaaiy; 
^tbat  tba  Joaraal  of  tbat  dato  doea  fiol  refer  to  tbis  report,  bat  tbat  tbo  Jooraai  of  tbe 
80tb  glToa  tbe  Toport  ia  frill,  wblcb  waa  *" agreed  to;**— tbat  tbostatomeat  latbo  roport 
ia  ooaflrmed  hypooiUvo  ovidonoo^  aad  tbat  tbe  docnmeat  wblob  ftanlsbaa  tbia  OTldeaeab 
poasMf  through  M&dUofCt  handi  ! 

A  third  of  tbese  •'some  laataBcea,**  la  a  propoaed  yioUttoB  of  tbo  Artidea  of  CoalMo- 
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imtioB by HMittoa,MeompaUdwitiiftB avowal, tkat»H WW lirwig.**  TheMt^laiiA, 
IL  Wf,  ihowa,  te  obvloiw  iMMMM,  thiit  llb«M  «m]d  Mf  ksT«  oeevvBd. 

TkMt  **aoaM  iMteMMi"  W.  O,  Blwm  eau^fiM^  — <<J»an  boCIm  «i;  j«t  wftk  toA 
iBdiipotobto  evMeno  bafcro  him  of  lUdtooali  "fcMflcirftoM.^  \»  Makt  toddted  lita. 
HMlh*  «'MtbMDiamiBdiU«fth«obUsatioM«fiiirtleMBdcttdor*"k«c<MMMtl^ 
doMthU, 

Tb«  oClier  liutaneet  of  atUmpU  bf  lUdlMB  *  to  plaoo  BcmlHoii  !■  a  iibe  Bgbt,**  wffl 
BOW  be  adverted  to^ 

ItUatated,iBlKU-aH:**Tbe  oltfeet  of  MadiaaB,  tkaa  plaelBf  btiMelf  la  ^e  ibvdi> 
grooad  Is  defeated  bj  recorrinf  to  the  UgX^  that  while  he  repreeeate  hia  metieB  aa  of  the 
asth  <4J§aaMrj,  tho  Jovfaalaakow  the  pteeedeaoo  of  Hamtltoa  ia  hie  ^Ker  report  of  the 
16th  Deeember." 

The  Report  la  a  totter  addieaMd  to  thaBlato  of  BhoidaIalaBd»  Alter  akadnff  tho  b«- 
eeodtf  of  toaMfroBiiBdiTidQa]a,HaariltoaobaervealBthli  totter  •to  eoBolllato  thli^  w* 
mast  Bot  OBlj  atipalato  a  proper  ooaepOBiattoB  te  what  wo  lead,  but  we  anat  gNo 
aeeorltj  Ibr  the  peiibmaBee.  We  onut  ptodfe  aB  aaeertalBed  And,  tianpto  aad  prodo«^ 
ttve  ia  ito  Baton,  geaend  fa  ito  priodpto,  and  at  the  dlipooal  of  a  eiBgto  wUt  •  •  •  TMI 
will  Bot  be  the  eaae,  antoee  the  eoilteU^m  as  well  mUksapprcpHaU^m  ia  BBder  the  oob* 
trol  of  the  United  Statoi.**  Hehad,iBapffeTioiiapartofthiadoeQaMBt,aifiiedtheeeB> 
itttBttoiial  right  of  GoBgreii  to  appoint  * intornal  ofltoera^  to  oolleet  the  ftind. 

Tb  earry  the  ob^eeto  of  thia  Stoto  paper  iato  eflbet,  BamUtoB,  oa  the  Kth  of  ]>eoeaa> 
ber,  1T8S— the  day  of  the  date  of  thto  report,  pweented  a  reeelattoa  to  Ooogreai  ia  the# 
woida-**  Whereaa  it  ia  eeeential  to  Jaatioe  aod  to  tho  preaerratioB  of  pablto  oredit,  th«l 
wheBOTor  a  aattoa  if  obliged  by  the  esigeBdea  of  pobUe  alBUre  to  eootraet  a  debt,  propet 
Amde  dioold  be  eatabUihed,  aot  only  fbr  peying  the  aaanal  Taloe  or  Intoreit  of  the  iaBi% 
bot  for  diachaiging  the  prladpal  within  a  reasonabto  period,  by  whieh  anatloa  Biay  otoM 
aa  exoeiaiTe  aeeomototlon  <tf  debt,  therefore,  BesolTcd,  that  whenerer  the  Bet  prodnoa 
of  any  flwda  reeommended  by  Coagreea  aad  graated  by  the  Btotea,  for  ftrnding  the  debt 
already  eontraeted,  or  for  proeoriag  Aitare  toaaa  for  the  eapport  of  the  war,  shell  ezeeoi 
the  som  reqniaito  for  paying  the  Interest  of  the  whole  amonat  of  tho  Battoaal  debt,  whl^ 
these  States  may  owe  at  the  torminatioB  of  the  preseat  war,  the  snrplos  of  saoh  graoti 
shall  form  a  sinking  ftuid,  to  be  inrioUbly  approprtoted  to  the  payment  of  the  prlaoipal 
oftho  laid  debt,  and  shall  oKiioaceooBt  be  diTorted  to  any  other  porpoee.**  **Theihith 
of  the  United  Statee  "  was  **ptodged  for  the  obeerraBoe  of"  thto  "^reoolatioB." 

Thto  resdnttoa,  thos  deotoriag  the  policy  of  establishing  *  proper  foads  to  pay  Me  li^ 
Ur§H  aad  discharge  the  prioeipal  of  the  noHomal  debt,**  after  proTiding  for  tho  paymoat 
of  the  iatereet  of  the  debt,  calted  for  the  fonnlUoB  of  a  **  Sinking  tend**  to  diseharge  It 
it  thus  contemplated  an  efficadoos,  aattonal  system  of  finaaoe,  soeh  as  was  sabeeqnently 
prelected  and  effMted  by  Hsmiltoa ;  aad  the  Jooraato  show,  that  thto  was  the  first  broad 
effseUre  propoeltioB  to  do  Jaatioe,  to  provide  for  the  war,  and  to  reetore  pablto  oredH^ 
which  was  made. 

MadisoB  had  been  a  member  of  OoBgress  since  the  tOth  of  March,  ITM.  FromhimBO 
propoaiUon  to  effect  these  ends  had  emanated.  Oa  the  contrary,  he  to  soea  to  hare  co»* 
templated  a  reeort  to  military  eoercioa  against  deliaqaoBt  States. 

What  most  be  the  satonlshment  in  any  naiad,  not  fomOiar  with  oor  sobaeqaont  htoC*- 
ry,  to  find  that  he  presento  himself  on  tho  Mth  of  Janaary,  1T88,  makiag  a  ptoposlUoB  for 
**  the  estaUlshmsnt  of  permaacBt  and  adeqoato  ftwds  to  operate  generally  throogh  the 
Uaitod  Statea,**  aa^abeolately  Bocessary  for  dolag  eomptote  Joaticeto  tho  eredlton  of  thf 
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ITaitod  BUtM,  for  nstorinc  pabUe  «rtdit,  and  for  prarldiagfor  th*  feton  •sifnoiM  « 
IIm  war**— « propodttim  whtoh  k«  oalto  **Bew  modaOad**  from  oaa  aaerlbad  bj blwiiilf 
to  WUaoo,  without  ad94rtima,  la  Mi  rtport  of  the  dabatoa  and  proeaadlBfa  of  thk  Ooa- 
fPMB,  (wbkh  ha  giTaa  fhraa  daj  to  daj,  aataattmaa  aiavaljr  nsforrlaf  to  tha  JonraalO 
wUJkomi  Qd94rUng  to  Uiia  prtviMM  reaoUttoa  of  Hamilton.  He  sot  011I7  doaa  aot  ad- 
Ttrt  to  It,  bnt  ha  tuppruiM  all  mantion  of  it  His  odIjt  allnaioii  In  hia  report  of  that 
di^*aprocaedliifi(*Dee.lt,lT81")lalBtheaewordi:  **TheaBew«rtothaolt)oeUoBa  cT 
Bhode  laland  as  to  the  Impoat,  penned  bjr  Mr.  Howell,  passed  withont  oppeaitfon,  eight 
SInteabainc  prcaant,  of  which  Bhodo  lahmd  waa  one,  a  fow  trirlal  altaratioM  onlj  beiBg 
■ada  la  the  oonna  of  dlscoaslea.** 

He  does  not  giTe  the  name  of  the  Committee  whleh  made  this  Bepert,  of  whieh  Ham- 
Qton  waa  Chairman,  He  does  not,  aa  in  other  instanoes  refer  to  the  JonmaL  Bvaa 
when  he  states  a  motion  of  Hamilton  of  tho  19th  of  Febraarj  (sabaeqaont  to  his  own 
•Oaged  motion)  he  refers  to  *'the  resolnUons  of  1T8S  "— thos  omittinf  the  date  of  them. 
Oan  soeh  omissions— where  the  oltject  is  so  palpablo— be  aaeribed  to  aeeideotr  Or  eon 
tt  eaeape  the  obeerratioB  of  the  reader  of  these  **  lladianm  papers,**  how  meagre  are  Ui 
s^ports  of  the  speeches  of  other  membem— how  Ihll  thoee  of  his  own?  In  his  report  of 
Jan.  18, 1788,  the  speeches  of  Wilson  and  of  Hamilton,  as  giTon  bj  him,  are  eaeh  eoa- 
talned  In  eieoea  Ifoes.    Hia  own  speech  ocenples  nearly  eeoea  payea. 

To  reUoTO  Madison  from  the  charge  of  pbdng  himaelf  *«in  the  foregronad,**  W.  a 
Aires  statea,  that,  *'Madiaon  in  hto  'Debatee*  records  the  Ihet,  that  the  primeipU  of  the 
propoaltioa  wm  embodied  in  a  report  on  the  daima  of  the  armjr  made  bjr  GoL  HamOtea 
•ad  adopted  bjr  Coagreaa,  three  daya  before  hie  owa  motion  [Madison's  Debates,  toL  L 
pp.  i78-880],  aad  again  the  Debatoa  show  the  deckration  of  Mr.  Wilaoa,  the  morer  of  the 
propoaiUoB  which  wm  modiflad  bj  Mr.  Madison,  that  he  had  beea  led  to  briag  forward 
his  proposition  bjr  the  prertons  action  of  Congress  in  fevor  of  Colonel  Hamilton*a  report** 
(Idem,  p.  199]. 

The  reader  of  this  passage  ml^t  aappoae  that  Hamiltoa  was  referred  to  5|f  aaoMk 
This  is  not  sa  Wilson  Is  reported  aa  giring  ^hts  asaorances,  that**  hia  motion  ''was 
aalther  the  effeet  of preoeneeri  with  others  nor  of  anj  detorminato  plan  matored  bj  him- 
•ali;  that  he  had  been  led  into  It  bjr  the  deehvation  on  Satnrdajr  laat,  bj  Ooogresa,  that 
inbatantial  Auids  onght  to  be  proTided.** 

Thoa  the  making  this  report  ascribed  bjr  Madison  to  Hamilton,  as  a  member  of  the 
grand  Committee,  followed  bjr  areadatlon,  **  that  Congrem  will  make  CTory  effort  to  ob- 
tain from  the  reapectiTO  SUtea,  fmiTol  aad  aabetantial  ftinds  adeqnato  to  the  oljeet  el 
Ihndlng  the  whole  debt  of  the  United  Statea;  and  that  Coagrem  onght  to  enter  upon  an 
Immediate  and  full  consideration  of  the  nature  of  snch  Ihnds,  and  the  moat  likelj  mode 
of  obtaining  them,*"  is  all  that  appears  from  Madlaos^  report  The  fonadatloa  reaolntica 
of  Dec.  16th  is  Ignored  entirely,  and  Wilson  and  Madison  are  repreaented  in  the  •De- 
batea**  m  leading  in  this  Important  matter,  no  person  reading  these  Debatea  harlnga 
hint  to  ooqjectnre,  that  Hamilton  wm  the  preWoiM  author  of  the  only  i(§kimd  9^§m 
of^naacs  fands  to  paj  the  intereat— «  sinking  fond  to  pay  the  principal— the  whole  to 
be  aathorlsed  by— appropriated  by— collected  by.  Congress,  through  Ito  own  appointed 
agents.  Bo  soUdtons  is  Madison  to  ezdnde  Hamilton  from  rlew,  that  he  repreaanii 
Wilson,  as  decUring,  that  his  motion  **  was  neither  the  efliact  of  prseeacerf  «ett4  Mkm% 
nor  of  any  determinate  phm  matured  by  himaeli;**  and  thia,  after  the  feet  ahown  by  tha 
Joamal,  that  Hamilton's  report  of  the  19th  of  Dooember  was  agreed  to  by  Oongrpas,* 
which  report  antidpated  the  alleged  resolutions  of  Wilson  and  of  Madlaoa,  In  OfmrnUtM 

•jMnal,iT.lai.    •*RMdTt4tl«tC«fi«Mi«M»l*lk«nUr«pMt.'* 
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(M  M«  faflfr  tiaUM,)  Md  went  btjeod  the  reMlatton  adopted  hy  ConfTMi  on  the  twelilk 
of  Fehnuury  ITtt. 

This  Beport  wee  appended  bjr  Medlion  to  hfs  Debeteoi  and  it  wlU  be  eeen,  by-  refer- 
riof  to  the  Appendix  to  them,  six.,  that  he  omits  to  fire  the  statement  on  the  Jonnal, 
that  it  woe  agr^^d  to  by  Oongrtm. 

80  essential  a  Iket  in  the  histoiy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress  Is  bj  him  thnt 
wholly  kept  oat  of  view. 

Passing  from  these  matters,  as  his  biographer  Tcntares  to  state,  "in  themselTes  oC 
MMff  importance  and  altogether  nnworthy  the  notioe  tee  hare  bestowed  upon  them, 
bnt  for  the  ose  that  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  of  them  to  bolster  ap  a  ohaige  of 
flUsehood  and  misrepresentation  against  Mr.  Madison,**  he  prooeeds  t)  the  matter  **  of  the 
mode  of  arriTing  at  a  Talnation  of  lands  in  the  respeetlTo  Statee  as  a  basis  of  federal  aa- 
scesments,  (the  sattfeot  of  another  charge  against  Mr.  Madison  of  misrepresenting  Golond 
Hamilton  in  his  reports  of  the  debates  of  Congress.)**  To  the  charge  of  misrepresentation 
bjr  Madison,  he  answers,—**  It  Is  known  by  incontroTcrtible  flMts  that  Colonel  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Madison  agreed  in  their  opinion  of  the  /utOUy  of  these  proceedings ;  **  and  he 
refers  to  the  Joamals,  ir.  188, 184, 183, 188,  and  to  this  work— In/hK  iL  86»-87e. 

The  text  of  page  8T4  infirm.  toL  iL— one  of  these  pages  referred  to,  shows  Hamilton*s 
Tiews:  **Mjr  idea  is,  that  taking  it  for  granted  the  States  will  expect  an  experiment  on 
the  principle  of  the  Confederation,  ihs  bett  plan  will  be  to  take  it  by  Commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  Congress,  and  acting  under  their  aathority.**  The  note  to  this  page  shows, 
that  on  the  8th  of  January  1788  he  i^4r§d  a  r§9oltUion  tot  '*an  erentnal  plan  **  of  valua- 
tion in  fulfilment  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  Confederation,  which,  he  states,  **  intended 
an  actual  and  «peo(^  Talnatlon,  not  a  mere  gmisral  esMmoi^.**  **  Wmie  we  Insist  thero- 
fore,**  he  adds,  **  upon  adhering  to  the  Confederation,  we  should  do  it  in  reality,  not 
barely  in  appearance.  Many  of  thoee  who  Toted  for  this  scheme,  had  as  bad  an  opinion 
of  it  as  mysell^  bnt  they  were  induced  to  accede  to  it  by  a  persuasion,  that  some  plan  Un 
the  purpose  wss  expected  by  the  States;  and  that  none  bettor,  in  the  present  oircum- 
stances  of  the  country,  could  be  feUen  upon.** 

finch  is  the  positlTe  evidence  in  a  letter  of  Hamilton  to  Ckvemor  Clinton  explaining 
the  course  of  this  matter,  and  his  own  view,  of  date,  the  84th  of  February  17S8w  Yet 
Madison  represents  him  as  wishing  "the  valuation  to  be  taken  up,  in  order  that  its  Itn- 
praoHoaibUUy  andfuHUiy  might  beeoms  man(f^ssfc**  The  very  authority  referred  to  by 
W.  C.  Bives  in  this  general  way  oonlradieio  hitn.  He  proceeds:  **  There  Is  one  other 
instanee  In  which  the  charge  of  iUsifleation  is  brought  against  Mr.  Madison,  which  we 
will  briefly  notice,  and  then  dismiss  the  revolting  theme.** 

It  will  be  perceived  by  referring  to  a  note  Infra,  ii.  858^  that  the  misstatement  of 
Madison  to  which  the  instance  referred  to  relates,  is  extracted  in  fhU  from  his  **  Debates,** 
L  m;  so  that  the  extent  and  purport  of  this  misstatement  may  be  fhUy  comprehended. 
This  comment  follows:  **  On  the  18th  of  March  1780  Congress  resolved  that  the  bllb  in  oir- 
onlativn  should  be  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  forty  for  one  Spanish  milled  dollar.  To  allow 
a  less  equivalent  was  a  breach  of  feith.  The  object  of  the  foregoing  statement  is,  to  repre- 
sent Hamilton  as  voting  in  fevor  of  this  breach  of  felth ;  but  the  statement  Is  incorrect  in  all 
its  parts.  The  transaction  is  represented  ss  having  occurred  on  the  7th  of  December  and 
not  on  the  7th  of  January,  the  actual  date  of  the  occurrence,  as  appears  by  the  Journal, 
▼oL  iv.  page  141.  To  give  color  to  this  alteration  of  the  date.  It  Is  represented,  ss  having 
taken  place  In  grand  committee,  and  not  In  the  House.**  W.  C.  Rives  calls  this  an  arbi- 
trary and  gratuitous  confounding  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  with  the  proceedings 
ef  the  grand  committee.  It  is  no  such  thing.  There  is  no,  either  express  or  implied, 
oonfoonding  of  the  two  proceedings;— the  oliject  of  the  statement  Is  to  show,  that  the 
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fTMeedlBfi  ■U«g«d  I7  MMHmb  to  ksf«  oeMm4  te  Oiu4  Cwnii^ttM  M  th«  ftt  «f  ]>» 
ember,  did  not  oeeiir  U«b  or  there,  or  ftt  any  ttme,  or  anjwliere  else. 

XadlMD^  ftoteBMnt  la— **]>eeeaber  ftk  Tke  girad  eomadttea  met  ifria  m  the 
bnlaeas  of  the  old  paper  eoHailow  and  agreed  le  <IU  jrfoM  reported  bj  th«  ap^ 
toe  In  pnraoance  of  Mr.  Fltidmmoas*  motion;  tIi.,  Ma<  Me  omUiamdimg  hiUt  »•  takm 
«y  and  oeH(;leafM  iMoed  In  ptoee  tbereoC  et  the  rate  of  eae  FMl  dollar  Air  *— nem- 
laal  onea,  and  that  the  •urpiuM*  r^€&m^  hjf  parUeular  StaUi tkcmUt  b^trtdUtd  le 
AeM  at  Me  mms  raU,* 

The  Beport  of  the  ffand  eomwlttee  gtvenes  the  JownatortheTthef  Jnnnry.lTM^ 
hr.  141,  «4>reM0  thia  atatoment  of  MMliaoB. 

The  report  aetnallf  made— flTW  »er»rt<m»  wttii  marks  of  ^wtatkMH- provldea,  In 
the  Ant  plaee,  that  indlTldnal  hoUera  of  eonttoental  paper  monej  *  bo  entitled  to  Noatra 
a  ipeeie  eertifleato  for  all  aaeh  Muna  of  the  aaid  moMj  ae  they  ahall  reepeettrelf  psjinto 

thehandaof  aoeh  eommlaikinerBatthe  rate  of  one  snrerdoDar  for  every oondneatel 

del^n— the  certifleatea  to  bear  iatereat  of  iix  per  oentfrom  thedal^Md  bo  prorSdad 
for  as  other  pnblie  debte  **— limltiuf  the  time  within  whieh  aneh  piper  moaey  waa  to  be 
reeeived  and  eertiflcatea  glren. 

In  the  leeond  plaoe,-4he  Report  proTldea,  **Ma<  Me BiaUt tMtk  kmv  moitmmk^U 
proportions  amignod  to  Mens  of  the  oootinental  money,  be  ehaned  with  the  defleleMy, 
or  the  amoant  of  what  they  hare  not  Mudfc,  ol  Me  raU  i^ireeaML" 

From  thia,  it  U  apparent  that  the  plan  aetnaUy  reported  prowidoftar  the  ifo^Meiter 
rnci  rodoemod  by  each  State  beinf  ehaifed  againat  ii-and  doot  moi  pt^owido,  aa  Ifadlm 
•tetea  it  does,  for  any  *'sarpliisea  redeemed  bypartienlar  Stotea**— proeeedtof  on  the 
groond,  that  "the  Btetes  whieh  Aooe  mat  nmk  the  proporttons  aarignod  to  them  be 
barged  with  the  d^/totome^,'" 

Why  should  any  State  hare  redeemed  a  imrplas  of  the  eontinental  paper  money  be* 
yo*d  ite  assigned  proportion  f  Is  there  any  prdbablHty  it  would  have  dose  an,  In  the 
then  eondition  of  the  finaneca  of  erery  one  of  tiie  United  Stetesf  Waa  there  nay  motive 
for  ite  so  doing! 

Be  this  as  it  may.— If  the  actoal  report  had  only  provided  for  **  the  twrplm§§§  redeemed 
by  partlcalar  States,**  it  woold  have  left  a  portion  of  the  eontinental  money  then  on^ 
ut\fbMd  in  ite  raU  and  unproHdod /&r  ;  and  thns  the  very  olijeet  of  the  Beport  to  em- 
braee  all  the  naredeemed  eontinental  biUa,  and  to  fix  a  general  standard  of  rnhie,  eonfoni^ 
Ing  to  the  resolotion  of  1T8Q,  woold  not  have  been  aeeomplished.  A  aseeiMf  brmeh  of 
folth,**  as  Hamilton  called  it,  would  haye  taken  ]rfaoe,  and,  as  an  inevitable  t 
a  large  portion  of  the  old  paper  being  nnprovlded  Ibr,  the  valne  of  the  i 
reating  on  the  pledge  of  Congress,  would  have  at  the  Instant  of  their  lasne,  been  moat 
ierloasly  affected,  if  not  annihilated. 

It  is  evident,  that  aoeh  being  the  object  of  the  report  of  the  Orattd  eemnolttes^  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  pledged  foith  and  the  essential  polloy  of  the  eoontry,  that  the  pha, 
aa  steted  by  Madison  to  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  grand  eommlttee,  waa  natagroodio^ 
His  wide  departare  from  the  actoal  foot  proves  one  thing  more,  that  Msdlaon^  sCatomaal 
was  not  made  ootemporaneonsly—that  is,  at  the  time  the  report  waa  made;  aadjnatl- 
flei  the  belief  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Grand  Committee. 

The  second  point  in  issne  is,  as  to  the  actoal  proeedore  with  respect  to'  the  f«te  at 
which  the  continental  money  was  to  be  redeemed. 

It  U  seen,  that  Madison  stotes,  (Debates  L  n^)  that  the  report  of  the  attb*«omnlttot 
to  the  grand  committee— as  to  the  issue  ofeertifieates  for  the  outstaadiiif  bOla— loft  tlM 
fate  Uank.  Madison  subsequently  stotes  (DeUtes  L  iSt,  Dee.  Mth,)  othat  tho  gmMd 
eommlttee  reported,  after  another  meeting,  with  rospiiet  to  the  old  moasy,  that  It  skoaM 
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b«  nttd  at  tetf  te  im^**  ABd  that  *«  til*  ehidr  dedd«d,  OB  A  ^iiMtioB  nla«d^ 

img  l#  nrfii,  th*  Mank  dionld  not  have  b««ik  flllad  bj  the  eominittM,  so  the  raU  waa 

•xpnnged.** 

The  abTiooa  matira  fm  this  atatament  U  to  raooadla  tbo  atatemant  mada  bjr  Madlw 
aa  to  tiia  proeaadings  la  tba  Giaad  oommittaa  with  tha  ambarraaalng  flMt,  that  It  raportad 
tha  rata  of  ezohaBfa  <f»  MmU;. 

Can  it  ba  baUarad,  that  with  a  aabaUtlag  and  oontroUlng  ruU  as  stated  bjr  Madlsoa, 
as  to  tha  proeeadlogs  in  Grand  oommittaa,  that  this  oommittaa  would  hava  takan  a  sa- 
ilaa  of  Totaa  anah  as  ICadiaon  lapraaaata  waa  takan— whan  by  tha  ^^ry  ml^^  anoh  Totaa 
aonld  prodaoo  no  raawW  whan  tha  otjaot  of  anj  anah  rala  mast  hava  baan  to  raaaira 
tha  rata  to  tha  final  aotlon  of  tha  Hooaa,  without  a  prsoommltmant  of  opinion  bjr  onljr  a' 
part  of  Its  mambaiB— (tha  Grand  aoBamlttaa  whan  ftUl  aonslstad  of  thlrtaen  mambfra— 
tha  Haosa  at  thla  tlma  of  twentjr-nina  mambara)^-or  also,  as  tha  final  vota  was  bjr 
Btataa,  to  praaloda  onlj  ona  mambar  from  a  Stata  proaooMiilttinf  It  bjr  a  rota  In  sneh 
aommlttaa.  Tha  ImprobablUtjr  of  any  sack  rala,  la  howarar  rary  graat  Thara  Is  no 
OTldenaa  of  itsaxlatanaa  on  tha  joaraala,  and  thera  la  no  good  raaaon  Ibr  its  axlatanaa. 
Tha  troth  will  ba  mora  naarly  raaahad,  from  tha  snbaaqnent  proeaadlngs  In  tha  Honsa— 
that  tha  report  of  tha  Grand  ooounlttaa  waa  in  Hamh,  bacansa  of  tha  wlda  dlfferanaa  ol 
aplnlon  of  Ita  mambaxa  randarlnf  it  not  poaaibia  to  ooma  to  an  agreement 

The  Improbability  of  ]iadlaon*s  statement  may  be  judged  of  in  another  point  of  Tlew. 
He  sUtes  In  his  Debatea,  that,  **  in  the  session  of  the  grand  oommittee  of  Dec  T,**  tha 
lint  Tote,  with  one  exception  was  against  tha  rate  of  **oim  >br^rly,**  girlng  **as  tha 
reasons  urged  in  fiiTor  of  one  for  forty— flrat,  an  adk§r0ne4  to  pubUe  yta^Mp-seeondly, 
that  the  depredation  of  the  oerUfleatea  would  reduce  the  rate  suffldently  low,  they  belnf 
now  negotiated  at  the  rate  ot  three  or  four  for  one.**  After  stating  certain  reasons  glTon 
for  redttdng  tha  ratea  to  1  for  75—1  for  1<K>— and  1  for  150,  he  obaenrea,  **the  oppodtion 
to  these  Uff^ral  raise  came  Arom  the  Southern  Delegates,  In  some  of  whose  Statea  notu, 
and  in  others  but  Wtta,  had  been  redeemed,  and  in  all  of  whieh  tha  depredation  had 
been  much  greater,**  and  then  he  adds  the  reasons  given  by  himself  against  a  redemption 
at  any  of  these  ratea— Debates  L  9S8.  The  result  he  statea,  was  that  the  committee  could 
not  agree. 

With  such  dissenting  rlews  and  dissenting  votes  as  are  stated  by  l£adlson  to  hsTa 
been  glren  on  the  7th  of  December,  and  when  tha  rule,  <u  As  §taiu,  prednded  any  rata 
being  giren  in  its  report,  is  it  prubable  that  the  grand  committee,  as  he  relates  [Debatea 
L  289]  on  the  iith  of  December,  reported,  after  another  meeting,  with  respect  to  the  old 
continental  money,  that  it  should  be  rated  at  forty  for  one,  and  that  at  this  second  meet- 
ing—after the  votes  represented  by  him  to  have  been  taken  on  the  7th  of  December, 
that,  **  the  Chair,**  {fhen,)  "^  decided  on  a  qooation  **  ((Aen)  *'  raised,  that  according  to  ruU, 
the  blank  should  not  ha^e  bMnJtlUd  by  tho  eomnUUoB  ;  so  the  rate  was  expunged.**  Is 
it  probable,  that  in  behalf  of  such  an  argument  for  adopting  the  rule  of  one  for  forty— aa 
■^an  adherence  to  public  fiUth,**  there  waa  only  a  single  rote— that  of  Howell  of  Rhode 
Island  t  •  Is  it  probable,  that  with  such  a  concurring  vote  on  tbo  84th  of  December,  as 
Madison  sUtes,  in  foror  of  ^  one  for  forty,**  that  on  the  7tb  of  Janaary— on^y  a  /&rtn4gJU 
UUor,  it  would  be  r^^cted,  aa  the  Journal  shows  it  was,  by  a  vote  of  20  out  of  29  mem- 
bers—or,  counting  the  votes  by  States,  by  the  voice  of  five  States  to  three— the  votes  of 
two  States  being  divided  *,— the  more  improbable,  as  the  Journal  shows,  that  as  to  tha 


•  TkuQffh  Ui«  JMraal  ahowt,  that  H>w«n  had  otij  ea  lb*  lOth  of  FTorambcr  pr«Tlo«t  wrlttea  •  toltor  «»• 
tatebff  •  Mm  •Utcimat,  of  •  Mtor*  to  prtrmit «  frut  by  tlui  SutM  to  nuM  «  oatioaal  Amd,  ealling  It  •  -dm- 
gMow  DiMMra,"  whieh  Utter  was  ttigiMtiMd  bj  CoofTMa-ir.  US,  Itl.  lit. 
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frett  diridlBf  prindpl«—ft  r»eemin«BdfttloB  that  tho  old  Mill  tliOBld  b«  proTid«d  tat  \j 
the  StatM  or  by  Ml  act  of  tho  United  Btatos,  la  tho  rote  by  tho  Statooi  thore  waa  oiiljra 
miOo'ltj  of  ono  Btato  in  IhTor  of  a  proTlslon  by  tho  Ualtod  States. 

Tho  more  Important  point  U  aa  to  Madlaon*i  itatomont  aa  to  tho  Mte  ^ioow  5y  Ifam- 
iUoH^  In  Grand  Committee,  (aa  ho  tajra,)  In  reapoct  to  Mo  raU  at  which  tho  blank  waa  to 
bo  filled,  prorldlng  for  the  Continental  money.  It  la  teen  by  hla  atatenont  la  hla  Do- 
batet,  that  Hamilton  la  there  represented,  aa  Totlnf  agaifut  tho  blank  being  flUod  with 
the  raU  cf  ona  Wloor  for  f»rtypaptr  doUan;  and  that  he  represents  the  reasons  ss- 
ilgnod  (thoofh  he  represents  only  one  member  os  goTomod  by  those  reaaona  In  hla  single 
afllrmatlTo  rote),  **flivt,  aa  adheranee  to  pabUe  flUth  seoondly,  that  tho  depreoUtion  of 
tiio  certificates  woald  redoce  tho  rate  snfllclently  low.** 

Now  look  at  tho  letter  of  HamUton  to  Bobert  Morris  of  the  80th  April  1T81.  Prorld- 
lng la  his  suggested  plan  for  a  redemption  of  oA  tho  paper  then  omitted,  ho  aaya,  '*the 
old  at  forty  for  one,**  and  then  he  remarka,  **  It  la  of  tho  grttAui  imporiame^  that  tho 
•bf  eurrtney  should  bo  fixed  at  a  certain  Talne,  or  there  wUl  be  danger  of  Ita  Infoetti^ 
the  Ihtnre  paper.  Bealdes  we  want  to  raise  It  to  a  point  that  will  make  It  approach 
nearer  to  an  adeqoate  medlom.  I  hare  chosen  tho  resolntion  of  JTareA  *80  oe  a  ttand' 
ard.  We  ought  not,  oi»  any  aceommt^  to  raise  tho  tahie  nfth*  old  paper  kicker  Ikam 
forty  for  one,  for  this  will  giro  It  the  degree  of  Talne  that  is  moti  taluktrf;  at  the  same 
time  that  It  wlU  avoid  a  •tcond  breach  ftffeMh,  which  would  eauae  a  vUUnt  death  to 
attfiOure  erediV 

Entertaining  auch  an  opinion  as  to  the  policy  and  honesty  of  a  prorlsion  of  **  forty  for 
one,**  and  of  the  danger  of  **a  rlolent  death  to  all  future  orodlt,**  to  be  caused  by  **a 
second  breach  of  fltlth,**  U  It  credible,  wlU  It  be  beUeTod.  that  Hamilton  Toted  (as  Madl- 
•on  represents  him  aa  voting)  againet  forty  for  one,  especially  when  the  very  motlres 
stated  by  Mad!son  to  haye  been  urged  in  iteftvoor  are  precisely  those  niged  prcrlously  by 
Hamilton  In  his  letter  to  Robert  Morris  t  Is  It  credlble—wUl  It  be  boUerod,  that  Hamilton 
gave  such  a  vote,  when  It  appears  by  the  Journal  ci  the  1th  <t^«/iriMiary  following,  It.  \4^ 
that  theirs!  moHon  fixing  the  rate  of  redemption  waa  that  made  by  BdmiUom,  and  that 
his  motion  wos  in  favor  of  "^ftniffar  one  /  **  **  A  motion  wos  made,**  (tho  words  of  the 
Journal,)  **  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  seconded  by  Mr.  0>lllns,  that  the  blank  in  the  loport  be 
filled  with  the  word  *  forty.*  **  For  this  rate  Hamilton  la  recorded— «f  course,  as  voting 
— ^Madison  as  voting  againet  It,  the  former,  for  **  an  adherence  to  the  public  fiilth,**  the 
latter,  for  •'a  second  breach  of  it** 

The  purport  of  Hamllton'fe  votes,  ss  recorded  on  the  Journal,  la  thua  stated.  Infra,  IL 
8S6:  **In  voting  not  to  postpone,  Hamilton  evinced  hla  determination  to  fulfil  a  public 
engagement.  In  voting  not  to  r^tr  the  provlaion  to  the  Siaiee,  he  voted  ftt>m  the  aamo 
motive.  In  proposing  forty  for  one,  he  voted  from  the  same  motive.  In  voting  againet 
seventy-five  for  one,  he  voted  npon  tho  consideration  atated  by  him  to  Morria  la  the  let- 
ter previooaly  referred  to.**  He  had  also  voted  on  the  21st  of  December,  only  three  days 
before  the  opposite  vote  aacribed  to  him  by  Madison,  to  certify  certain  evidencea  of 
*  debts  at  and  after  the  rate  of  one  dollar  in  specie  for  every  forty  dollars  **  of  such  **  tvt- 
donoes.** 

This  wss  the  opinion  of  his  IlliB.  It  is  seen  in  the  strong  Ungnsge  used  by  him,  dop- 
rseatlng  another  breach  of  the  public  fldth.* 

The  marked  contrast  between  Hamilton*s  conduct  on  this  great  question  of  priadplo 
'-of  public  ikith — with  that  of  Madison  would  nut  show  well  in  history.  The  flMsta  are 
iuch  aa  l£adison  would  prefer  not  to  record  in  his  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
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OMgKWL  Vor  4oM  b«  reeord  thrai.  Ho  wwtto  mU  mmUiom  pf  A«  i)rpa<tdKii^  y  flU 
Tin  J^«MMir«  whleh  ihow  th*  a«Mkii  cooim  of  Hamiltoii,  boUeying  when  om  ptnoB 
irmUd  rtiff  to  tlio  Jovmoli^  moaj  wonld  rood  M«  xeport  of  ite  proeoodiafi  tnd  iti  do- 
Wltft  AU  thot  io  MOB  there,  whon  ho  reochet  io  ooiuoo  tho  7th  of  Juiurf,  lo— *'8oo 
tJio  Joamalt.'*  Tho  omlasloB  bjr  liodUoB  to  stoto  whot  ponod  In  tbo  Hooao,  BiTOt  to 
onoftil  not  to  oondomn. 

It  to  itotod,  infta,  U.  36fi,  '^Tho  grond  oommitteo  wm  elected  by  the  prerloiu  Cob* 
groM,  tnd  WM  oompoiod  of  Doono,  Dyer,  Fltnimmoni,  Gilmon,  Hobmb,  Howell,  JMk* 
MO,  Loo,  MoKeon,  TeUkir,  WillUmMB,  and  WithorqKwa.  BamiiUm  %o<u  nci  a  mmkbtr 
qfU;  ooBMqaentljr  he  could  not  havo  given  the  Tote  iinpated  to  him  by  Madison,  or  any 
othor  Tote.** 

Tho  Journal,  It.  Ul,  gi9M  Mom  aa  Vis  nam€»  qf  Mo  grand  ecmmiiUe  faMek  mads 
Ihit  rspari  om  tho  7th  January.  In  reAitatlon  of  thto  infereneo  from  sueh  an  entry  on 
tbo  Journal,  the  biographer  of  Madiaon  itatoe,  **  that  tho  Journal  wm  eyidently  goToniod 
by  tho  list  of  thoM  who  originally  oompoeed  the  committee  which  had  been  raised  during 
tho  preceding  GongroM ;  and  that  Colonel  Hamilton  wm  subsequently  put  on  the  com- 
mlttoo,  and  wm  a  member  of  it  at  the  time  to  which  Mr.  Madison's  statement  relates,  to 
soffldently  shown  &y  olAor  facU  appearing  on  tho  Journal,  m  well  m  by  tho  pooltiTO 
aTerment  of  Mr.  Madison.**  What  tho  othsrfacU  appearing  on  the  Journal,  which  show 
this,  are,  it  wonld  bo  well  if  W.  C.  Rives  had  stated.  It  may  be,  there  are  no  such  flMtik 
It  to  a  mere  averment.  **  A  grand  committee,*"  he  adds,  ^consisted  of  a  member  from 
each  State.  Mr.  Duane  wm  tho  member  of  tho  Committee  originally  taken  from  New 
York,  and  hto  name  appears  m  sueh  among  thoM  given  on  tho  Journal,**  and  Duano  ob- 
tained with  L^Homroedieu  formal  leave  of  abMnce  on  tho  27th  of  November  178S,  and 
did  not  resume  his  seat  until  after  the  16th  of  July  1788.** 

Tho  injforence  then  stated  is,  that  Mme  one  must  have  been  taken  ftt>m  New  Toric  to 
supply  Duane*s  place,  and  that  Hamilton  wm  the  person,  m  it  to  also  inftrrod  that  Madi- 
son WM  appointed  to  fill  tho  place  of  Leo  who  obtained  leave  of  abMnce  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1788 ;  and  m  BivM  incorrectly  Mys,  **  to  shown  by  the  Journal,**  did  not  rotnm 
until  the  16th  of  July,  1788,  for  tho  Journal  shows  hto  name  in  tho  Itot  of  votes  ob  tho 
12th  of  February  (iv.  160),  and  Madison  reports  speeches  by  him  in  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March.  As  Lee*s  abMnce  wm  for  m  short  a  period,  delicacy  might 
forbid  his  ptoce  on  the  grand  committee  being  filled  by  another,  where  there  wm  bo 
urgent  motive  to  fill  it 

The  first  statement  m  to  the  names  of  the  grand  committee,  will  be  Mon,  by  oompar* 
ing  the  list  of  thto  committee  on  tho  Journal  of  the  7th  January  with  the  Itot  of  thoM 
who  composed  thto  Committee  raised  during  the  preceding  Congren  (Iv.  Journal  72,  Sept 
10, 1762X  to  bo  orrofieoics.  In  the  itot  of  tho  grand  committee,  wboM  report  wm  acted 
upon  on  the  7th  of  Jan.,  1788,  the  substitution  of  two  of  the  now  members  of  it,  Fituim- 
mons  and  Hanson  in  place  of  Clymer  and  Carroll,  to  gi^tn—iht  substitution  of  Hamilton 
or  of  Madison  is  nci  glow.  The  inference  therefore  is,  that  thto  report  wm  drawn  up 
before  Duane  left  CongrcM  and  before  the  vacancy  of  Lee  wm  filled,  it  appearing  from 
the  Journal  of  Nov.  6, 1788,  that  all  committees  appointed  by  the  tost  CongrtfM  were  au- 
thoriied  to  proceed  in  the  business  before  them.  The  Journal  bM  governed  the  state- 
ment ;  that  it  to  incorrect  to  mere  supposition.  Still,  if  conceded  or  proven,  that  Hamil- 
ton WM  a  member  of  the  grand  committee  which  made  the  report  brought  forward  on 
the  7th  Jan.,  1788,  the  proof  to  not  impaired,  that  A«  could  not  hate  voUd  and  did  noi 
oo/e,  M  Madison  hM  reproMutod  him  to  have  done. 

Tho  comment  of  W.  C.  Bivcs  dosM  with  an  expression  of  **  hto  revulsion  of  feeling  at 


eSO  KOTE. 

lk8«luBftta|alBitOMof  tlM  psMit  tnd  mMl  •larattd  dianetort  ttat  trcr  tdotmcA 
kamaaltr." 

Tke  Totary  kM  Mtoettd  Ui  •«&  ikfiiMw  It  voald  htiw  bMD  w«U  had  k»  rtman- 
bwed,  that  a  similar  eptfon  balonfi  to  othan,  and  that  a  aurrat  or  » toaa  of  tho  haad  la 
■ot  tho  waj  to  raftita  a  atatameBt  or  to  anawar  an  atgaineDt 

HIa  bloftapher  Ibala  It  nactwary  In  two  pafos  to  make  thraa  »Tann^^  aa  to  UadU 
aoii*a  Toraeltf/  tnt  who  that  haa  earaftiUf  read  and  wvl^ad  tha  fretn  in  tho  i»raeadiof 
▼olamaa,  ahown  in  Madlaoii^a  apaaahaa  and  lottan^  aaa  hora  doabta  of  hia  eharaotar  aad 
of  tha  ultimate  aattlad  opialon  of  tha  world,  that  ho  waa  ona  of  tho  moot  tUaa  maa 
ksowB  in  hiatorj. 

Ona  great  indlapotabla  Iket  axtanda  Itaelf  orar  and  marka  thia  wholo  mottor  la  eoa- 
troTarif ,  norar  to  ba  fngottan.  Tha  dab«taa  of  tha  old  Oongroai,  whleh  ho  profteaa  to 
rayaal  ware  aaeni  Ita  Jonraala  ahow  Ita  dataimlnatioB,  area  In  »  apadal  *«^f'Tt.  mci 
to  maka  tham  pnbllat  To  diaeloaa  tham  waa  »  bioaoh  of  honor  and  of  lUth,  and  aa  ftr 
aa  liadlaaa  haa  diaokMod  than,  ho  atanda  bafore  tho  world,  aaUVeonTietod  of  thia  broach. 

Tho  dabtttaa  of  tha  Fodaral  OonTontlon,  of  whleh  ho  waa  »  member,  were  expraaily 
m^fotm^d  to  be  aaorat  ChiafJnatlee  Yataa,  alao  a  member,  **  thoogh  often  aoUeited,  lo- 
Itaaad  to  permit*"  hIa  notea,  **to  be  pabUahed,  not  only  beeaoae  they  were  mci  ^riginaOf 
wrMen  fiyr  thepnbUe  eye,  bat  becanao  he  eonooired  himaelf  nnder  honorahU  oW^*- 
Mmm  to  withhold  their  pabUoatlon.*'^  They  were  pnblUhed,  t^/Ur  his  d«9caaa,  by 
Genet 

Waahington  atatea  In  hia  Diary :  **irotMnQ  Uimg  n^kr§d  to  tratupirt,  no  minntaa 
of  the  proceedinga  have  been,  or  win  be,  Inserted  in  thia  diary.**  Saeh  waa  the  eondoct 
of  one  of  tho  BBoat  eonaeientlons— oinoere— aprlght— men  that  erer  liyed— Waahington. 

How,  in  dark  euntrast  with  thia  dIgnUled,  honeat  man,  haa  XadlaoB  loeorded  himaelf  I 
*The  eorioalty  I  had  felt  during  my  reaearchea  Into  tho  history  of  tho  moat  distin- 
gniahedeonlbderaelea**  •  •  *  *'and  thedefleien^I  Ibnndinthemeansofaatlafyi^ . 
it**  0  0  e  **  j^^i^iu^  m^  |0  preaerre,  aa  ftr  as  I  coold,  an  exact  aeeoont  of  whet 
might  pom  In  the  ConTontlon,  whilat  ezecating  ita  trust,  with  the  magnltado  of  which  I 
waa  duly  impreaaed,  as  I  was  by  the  gratlileatlon  promised  to  ftitore  eorioalty,**  ho.% 

Had  thia  Tfolation  of  confldenee  been  known,  ICadiaon  would  hare  been  expelled  the 
Oonventton,  and  the  opprobrlnm  he  ftlt  he  would  incur  by  a  publication  during  hIa  Ufa 
ia  seen  In  his  reftisal  to  do  ao,  though  urged  by  Jefferaon.  It  was  indispensable  to  the 
honor  of  liadlson,  that  if  he  intended  to  do  this  forbidden  act,  he  should  hoTO  announoad 
It  openly,  to  put  others  on  their  guard,  and  not  thua  cooflno  to  hia  own  pen  exduslTdy 
the  repreeentatlon  both  of  his  own  course  aad  opiniona  aa  weD  as  those  of  others.  The 
act  was  both  an  ii^uBtice  and  a  dishonor,  and  the  very  slightest  erldenee  against  his 
statements  must  therefbre  in  the  minds  of  honorable  nten  coonUrraU  his  atrongeat  aTei^ 
menta.| 

•Lifi«fM^i4Jieii,LMSttl.  f  IiUK  iU.  US.  tI*te»a>MI. 

I  lladiM*k  ••  DabalM,"  11.  Tit. 

I  Oae  Mwt  esrtftf  p«niaal*r  tU«  woift  ^f  W.  a  Blrw,  tk«  m*rt  ert  m»aUm/>tU  Ita  eafklTMH  uU  mm- 
traUMMMu  This  U  not  rarprUlog,  wbaa  U  to  Mte  that,  after  Maay  grtat  aad  aadMarred  teTota  tnm 
•ar  OoTCramrat,  1m  hat  bceem*  a  (roiJor. 
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